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LIFE   OF  LEO  THE   TENTH. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1515—1516. 

FVancis  I.  assomes  the  title  of  Duke  of  Mikn-^Foniis  aa  alUance  whh 
the  archduke  Charles — ^^th  Henry  VIII, — And  with  the  Venetian  state — 
Leo  X.  wishes  to  remain  nenter — 'Marriage  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici  with 
Filihert-a  of  Saroy — Confidential  letter  to  him  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena 
— Leo  X.  compelled  to  take  a  dedsive  part — Accedes  to  the  league  against 
France — Revolt  of  Fregoso  at  Ge^oa — He  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct 
to  the  pope — Preparations  of  Francis  I.  for  attacking  the  Milanese — Forces 
of  tile  allies — The  league  proclaimed — Genoa  surrenders  to  the  French 
fleet-^Pro^ro  Colonna-  surprised  and  made  prisoner — The  pope  relaxes  in 
his  opposition  to  Francis  I. — The  Swiss  resolre  to  oppose  the  French — 
Francis  L  sunomons  the  dty  of  Milan  to  surrender — Endeavours  without 
effect  to  form  an  altiance  with  the  Swiss — Rapid  march  of  D*Alviano— ^ 
Inactivity  of  the  Spanish  and  papal  troops — Battle  of  Marignano — Francis  I. 
knighted  by  the  chevalier  Bayard — Surrender  of  the  Milanese — Leo  X.  forms 
an  alliance  with  Francis  I. — Embassy  from  the  Venetians  to  the  French  king 
— ^Deathof  D*Alviano— Wolsey  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal — Leo  X.  visits 
Florence — Rejoicings  and  exhibitions  on  that  occasion — Procession  of  the  pope 
— He  visits  the  tomb  of  his  father—  Arrives  at  Bologna — His  interview  with 
Francis  I. — Particular  occurrenees  en  that  occasion — Abolition  of  the  Prag- 
matic Saactionand  establishment  of  the  Concordat — LeoX.  returns  to  Florence 
— Raffiiello  Petrueci  obtains  the  chief  authority  in  Sieaa^— Death  of  Giuliano 
de*  Medici — Escape  of  the  pope  from  barbarian  corsairs  at  Civita  Lavinia. 

Although  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  had  for  the  present  relieved 
the  Roman  pontiff  from  the  apprehensions  which  he  had  enter- 
tained for  the  repose  of  Italy,  yet  that  event  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  his  views.  By  the  united  efforts  of  his  spiritual 
arms,  and  his  temporal  allies,  Leo  had  not  only  repressed  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  but  had  acquired  an 
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ascendency  over  him  wliicli  might  have  been  converted  to  very 
important  purposes :  and  if  he  could  not  induce  the  king  to 
relinquish  his  designs  upon  Milan,  yet  he  had  made  such 
arrangements  as  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  might  be  the 
event  of  that  expedition.  By  the  death  of  this  monarch  he 
therefore  lost  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  his  labours  ;  and 
this  he  had  the  more  reason  to  regret,  as  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
Mme,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  by  the  name  of  Francis  1.,  was  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
an  active  disposition,  and  courageous  even  to  a  romantic  extreme. 
On  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France,  he  forgot  not  to  add 
that  of  Duke  of  Milan  ;  but  although  the  salique  law  had  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  XII.  as  the  successor 
of  that  monarch,  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  was  considered,  under 
the  impenal  investiture,  as  the  absolute  inheritance  of  the  late 
king,  and  liable  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own  pleasure.  Prepa- 
ratory to  the  negotiation  which  had  taken  place  for  the 
marriage  of  Renle,  youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XIL,  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  her  father  had  made  a  grant  to  her  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  county  of  Pavia,  with  a  limitation,  in 
case  of  her  dying  without  offspring,  to  his  eldest  daughter 
Claudia,  the  Queen  of  Francis  I.*  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Francis,  the  queen,  therefore,  by  a  solemn  diploma,  transferred 
to  the  king  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent 
states  ;  in  consideration,  as  it  appears,  of  a  grant  previously 
made  to  her  of  the  duchies  of  Aragon  and  Angoul^me,  and  the 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  Francis  of  providing  a  suitable  match 
for  the  princess  Renle.f 

The  character  of  Francis  I.  was  a  sufficient  pledge  that  the 
title  which  he  had  thus  assumed  would  not  long  be  suffered  to 
remain  merely  nominal.  From  his  infancy  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  achievements  of  his  countrymen  in  Italy. 
The  glory  of  Gaston  de  Foix  seemed  to  obscure  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  at  the  recital  of  the  battles  of  Brescia  and  of  Ravenna, 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  all  those  emotions  of  impatient 
regret  which  CsBsar  felt  on  contemplating  the  statue  of  Alex- 
ander. He  was,  however,  sufficiently  aware,  that  before  he 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance  as  the  conquest  of 

*  Dumont,  torn  iv.  par.  i.  p.  1 77.     +  Liinig,  i.  622.  Dumont,  iv.  par.  i.  p.  21 1 . 
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Milan,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  confirm  Lis  alliances 
with  those  powers  who  were  in  amity  with  France,  but  also  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opposition  of  such  as  might  be 
hostile  to  his  views.  His  first  overtures  were  therefore  directed 
to  the  young  archduke  Charles,  who,  although  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Mary,  daughter 
of  Charles,  last  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  situation  of  the  arch- 
duke rendered  such  an  alliance  highly  expedient  to  him  ;  and 
the  conditions  were  speedily  concluded  on.  By  this  treaty  the 
eonCracting  parties  promised  to  aid  each  other  in  the  defence 
of  the  dominions  which  they  then  respectively  held,  or  which 
they  might  thereafter  possess  ;  and  that  if  either  of  them 
should  undertake  any  just  conquest,  the  other  should,  upon  a 
proper  representation,  afford  his  assistance,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Many  regulations  were  also  intro* 
duced  respecting  the  territories  held  by  the  archduke  as  fiefs 
from  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  contract  for  the  marriage  of 
the  archduke  with  the  princess  Ren6e  was  again  revived  imder 
certain  stipulations,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate, 
as  the  marriage  never  took  place.* 

The  friendship  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  less  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  the  French  monarch  than  that  of  the  archduke, 
and  he  therefore  sent  instructions  to  the  president  of  Rouen,  his 
ambassador  in  England,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
made  with  Louis  XIL,  which,  upon  Francis  entering  into  a  new 
obligation  for  the  payment  of  the  million  of  crowns  for  which 
Louis  had  engaged  himself,  was  willingly  assented  to,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  Westminster  on  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
1515.  Leo  X.  is  named  therein,  with  other  sovereigns,  as  the 
ally  of  both  the  contracting  parties  ;  but  it  is  particularly  spe- 
cified that  this  nomination  shall  have  no  reference  to  the  states 
of  Milan,  which  the  French  king  claims  as  his  right  ;  and 
through  the  whole  treaty  he  has  cautiously  affixed  to  his  other 
titles  those  of  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa.^ 

The  negotiations  of  Francis  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  not,  however,  attended 
with  the  expected  success.  To  the  former  he  proposed  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and 
Louis  XIL   omittiDg  onljr  the  article  which  guaranteed  the 
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tranquillity  <^  Milan  ;  but  as  this  held  out  to  Ferdinand  na 
adequate,  advantages  for  a  concession  which  might  prove 
eventually  dangerous  to  his  Italian  possessions,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  rejected  the  proposition  ;  and  the  emperor  elect, 
who  at  this  time  regarded  Ferdinand  as  an  oracle  of  political 
wisdomj  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  join  his  irresolute  and  feeble 
aid  in  opposing  the  designs  of  the  French  monarch.  Whilst 
these  negotiations  were  depending,  Francis  had  forborne  to  treat 
with  the  Venetians,  who  still  remained  firmly  attached  to  ther 
cause  of  the  French  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  propositions  to  the 
two  sovereigns  rejected,  than  he  agreed  with  the  senate  to- 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois,  by  which  Louis  XII.  had  promised 
to  assist  them  in  recoyering  the  possessions  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  emperor  elect  in  Lombardy.  At  the  same 
time  he  assured  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that  before  the^ 
expiration  of  four  months,  he  would  unite  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  republic  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,* 

The  Swiss,  whom  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Dijon  had 
rendered  irreconcilable  enemies  of  France,  still  continued  ta 
breathe  from  their  mountains  defiance  and  revenge.  A  herald, 
whom  Francis  sent  to  demand  passports  for  his  ambassadors,, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  ordered  to 
return  and  inform  his  sovereign  that  he  might  soon  expect 
another  visit  from  them,  unless  he  speedily  fulfilled  the  treaty. 
In  one  respect  this  avowed  hostility  was,  however,  serviceable 
to  the  king,  as  it  enabled  him,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing 
the  Swiss,  to  carry  on,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  sur- 
rounding states,  those  formidable  preparations  which  he  intended 
to  direct  towards  another  quarter; 

Under  this  alarming  aspect  of  public  affairs,  which  evidently 
portended  new  calamities  to  Europe,  Leo  availed  himself  of  the 
friendly  terms  which  he  had  cautiously  maintained  with  the 
contending  powers,  to  decline  taking  an  active  part  in  favour 
of  any  of  them,  whilst  he  continued  as  the  chief  of  Christendom 
to  administer  his  advice  to  all.  In  this  conduct,  which  was  no 
loss  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  than  with  his  own 
private  interest,  he  was  for  some  time  encouraged  to  persevere, 
by  iho  open  sanction  or  the  tacit  assent  of  all  parties.  Francis  I. 
instead  of  pressing  him  to  favour  an  enterprise,  towards  tho 

*  Ugat  de  Cftmb.  liv  iv.  torn.  ii.  pi.  402* 
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tnieoeBB  of  iviiieh  he  well  knew  the  ^pe  was  decidedly  adverse, 
eontented  himself  with  sending  an  anhassj  to  request  that  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  which  nught  prevent 
those  friendly  connexions  that  wodd  prohably  take  place 
between  ihem»  in  case  his  expedition  agunst  Milan  should 
prove  sacoessful ;'  and  to  assure  hira  that  there  was  no  one 
who  esteeined  more  highly  the  fhvour  of  the  holy  see,  or  who 
would  make  greater  sacrifices  for  the  service  of  the  pcmtiff  and 
the  honour  oi-his  family,  than  himself.*  This  communication, 
which  in  fact  left  the  pq)e  at  full  liberty  to  preserve  his  neu- 
trality-until  the  event  of  the  contest  was  known,  induced  him 
to  decline  the  offers  which  were  made  to  him  about  the  same 
period,  by  the  emperor  elect,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the 
Helvetic  states,  to  enter  into  the  leagua  which  they  had  lately 
conduded  for  the  defence  of  ^e  Milanese,  and  in  which  a 
power  had  been  reserved  for  the  p<^  to  accede  to  it  within  a 
limited  time.  By  this  treaty  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
Swiss  should  send  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  the  defence  of 
MUan,  and  should  at  the  same  time  march  an  army  into  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  French 
monarch  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions  ;  for  which  ser- 
vices they  were  to  receive  a  monthly  subeady  of  forty  thousand 
erowns.  Ferdinand,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  attack  the 
dominions  of  Francis  on  the  side  of  Perpignan  and  Fontara- 
bia  ;  whilst  Maximilian,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  seemed 
to  consider  the  imperial  sanction  as  a  sufficient  contribution,  in 
heu  both  of  money  and  troops,  t 

In  determining  the  pope  to  the  neutrality  which  he  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,  other  reasons  of  no  inconsidercble 
importance  concurred.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1515, 
the  matrimonial  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year  between  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
and  Fiiiberta  of  Savoy,  sister  of  Louisa,  duchess  of  Angouleme, 
the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  was  carried  into  effect ;  on  which 
occasion  Giuliano  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  court,  where  he  so 
far  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  Francis,  that  he  declared 
he  esteemed  the  connexion  as  highly  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
with  the  most  powerful  sovereign.      Besides  the  revenues  of 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  ziL  voL  ii.  p.  84.     f  Ligue  de  Camb.Uv.iv.  torn.  ii.p.  405  > 
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Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  Leo  had  already  conferred  on  his 
brother,  and  which  amounted  to  the  clear  annual  sum  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  ducats,  he  assigned  to  him  the  income 
to  arise  from  the  city  of  Modena,  which  was  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  twenty  thousand  more.  He  also  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  church,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to  which  he  added  a  monthly  salary  of 
four  hundred  and  eight  ducats,  whilst  a  separate  revenue  of 
three  hundred  ducats  per  month  was  granted  to  the  bride  fop 
her  own  use,  although,  in  respect  of  her  high  alliances,  she^ 
had  been  received  without  a  portion.*  Other  considerable 
sums  were  disbursed  in  preparing  a  suitable  residence  for 
Giuliano  and  his  bride  at  Rome,  where  it  was  intended  they 
should  maintain  a  secular  court ;  and  in  the  rejoicings  whicli 
took  place  in  that  city  on  their  arrival,  the  pope  is  said  to- 
have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats.t  Extraordinary  festivals  were  also  celebrated 
at  Turin,  where  Giuliano  and  his  wife  resided  for  a  month  after 
their  marriage ;  and  again  at  Florence,  where  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, either  through  affection  or  through  fear,  were  anxious 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  But  in  case 
the  king  proved  successfid  in  his  enterprise  against  Milan,  the 
territory  from  which  Giuliano  derived  a  great  part  of  his 
revenues  lay  at  the  mercy  of  that  monarch,  and  it  would  there- 
fore have  been  not  only  indecorous  but  imprudent  in  the  pope, 
at  such  a  juncture,  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  blighted  the  expectations  which  Giuliano  might 
reasonably  form  from  the  continuance  of  his  favour. 

During  the  absence  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Rome,  he 
received  frequent  information  respecting  the  critical  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  European 
powers,  as  well  from  Lodovico  Canossa,  the  pontifical  legate  at 
the  court  of  France,  as  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  at  Rome. 
The  letters  from  Canossa  on  this  occasion  contain  the  fullest 
assurances  of  the  kind  dispositions,  as  well  of  the  king  as  of 
his  mother  Louisa,  towards  the  family  of  the  Medici ;  and  the 
strongest  exhortations  to  him  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  cementing,  by  a  stricter  alliance,  a  connexion  so 

*  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  f  Murat.  Ann.  vol.  z.  p.  110. 
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happily  begun.  Bat  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
who  was  at  this  period  intrusted  with  the  most  secret  intentions 
of  the  Roman  court,  are  of  a  much  more  curious  nature,  and 
throw  such  light  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  situation  of 
the  different  members  of  the  Medici  family,  and  the  ambitious 
designs  which  were  formed  by  them,  as  might  render  a  speci- 
men of  them  not  uninteresting,  even  if  it  were  not  written  by 
the  lively  pen  of  the  author  of  the  "  Calandra." 


To  THE  Magnificent  Giuliano  db'  Mei>ici,  Captain  op  the 

Church.* 

"  His  holiness  has  expressed  great  surprise  and  dissatisfac- 
tion at  having  heard  nothing  respecting  you  during  so  many 
days,  and  complains  grievously  of  your  attendants,  who  have 
been  so  negligent,  that  since  your  arrival  at  Nice,  no  intelli- 
gence has  been  received  of  your  proceedings.  The  blame  of 
this  is  chiefly  attributed;  both  by  his  holiness  and  myself,  to 
M.  Latino,!  whose  province  it  was  to  have  written.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say,  that  from  the  remote  situation  of  the  place  he 
knew  not  how  to  forward  his  letters,  because  the  expense 
would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  sending  a  special  messenger, 
who  might  at  any  time  have  proceeded  either  to  Genoa  or 
Fiacenza,  to  inform  the  pope  of  that  which  is  dearer  to  him 
than  any  other  object  —  the  state  of  your  own  health  and 
person.  If  you  therefore  wish  to  relieve  his  holiness  from 
this  anxiety,  and  afford  him  real  consolation,  take  care  that  he 
may  in  future  be  more  particularly  apprised  of  your  welfare. 

"  Not  only  the  pope,  and  your  own  family,  your  brother, 
nephew,  and  sister,  but  the  whole  court,  are  in  the  most  earnest 
expectation  of  receiving  news  from  you  and  your  illustrious 
consort ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  arrival  of  any  person  in  any 
place  was  ever  expected  with  an  impatience  equal  to  that  which 
she  has  excited  at  Rome,  as  well  from  her  own  accomplishments, 
on  which  account  every  one  is  desirous  to  see  and  to  honour 
her,  as  from  the  great  favour  with  which  you  are  yourself 
regarded  here.     You  will  therefore  inform  us,  with  all  possible 

*  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  I  p.  H.       f  One  of  the  secretaries  of  Leo  X. 
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Bpeed  and  accuracy,  what  time  will  be  employed  in  your  jour- 
ney, and  when  you  piupose  to  arrive  at  Rome,  that  every  thing 
may  be  prepared  for  your  reception.  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
this  head,  expecting  to  hear  fully  fr(»n  you  on  the  subject. 

*'  Asl  know  that  M.  Pietro  Ardinghelli  has  continually  ap- 
prised you  of  the  most  important  occurrences,  I  have  not  for  the 
last  ten  days  troubled  you  with  my  letters.  I  had  before  written 
two  long  letters  to  you  by  way  of  Piacenza,  which  I  flatter  my- 
self came  safe  to  your  hands.  I  there  mentioned  that  Tomaso,^ 
on  going  from  home,  had  left  your  Bacciot  to  expedite  many 
affairs  of  importance.  With  Ghingerli,J  and  with  him  who 
wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo,  §  an  intimate  friendship  and 
good  understanding  has  been  concluded ;  they  being  fully 
inclined  to  do  the  same  as  the  rest  whom  Leonardo  knows,  if 
that  which  Tomaso  wishes  for  Leonardo  be  granted,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  done.  |  By  his  letters  of  the  third  day  of  this 
month,  Ghing^li  has  ii^ormed  Tomaso  that  he  is  willing, 
besides  the  other  recompense  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  to 
relinquish  the  place  at  which  my  Leonardo  was  formerly  so 
much  indisposed,  to  the  person  you  know.lT  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  he  who  is  to  receive  this  recompense,**  and  his 
defenders  in  the  vicinity,  tt  should  satisfy  themselves  on  this 
head  ;  it  being  expected  that  they  will  approve  of  it.Jt  The 
person  whom  count  Hercole  resMnbles§§  has  sent  a  message  to 
his  master  to  this  effect,  and  has  requested  Ghingerli  that  he 
wiU  wholly  give  up  the  other  two  places  which  are  to  belong  to 

*  Leo  X.  t"  The  Cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  writer  of  the  letter. 

t  The  King  of  Spain. 

§  By  the  person  who  wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo,  is  probably  meant 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and  by  Leonardo,  certainly  the  Magnificent 
Giuliano,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 

II  From  this  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor 
were  willing  that  the  pope  should  retain  the  possessions  which  he  held  in 
Ijombardy. 

^  Undoubtedly  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  Giuliano  had  passed  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  during  his  exile. 

**  Meaning  Giuliano  himself.  ff  The  Roman  see. 

$j:  This  seems  intended  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Giuliano  respecting  the 
attempt  upon  Urbino,  of  which,  from  principles  of  justice  and  gratitude,  ho 
always  difapproved. 

§§  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in  his 
j>enon  to  the  oount  Ercole  Rangone,  a  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Leo  X. 
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Tcmiafto,  or,  to  speak  more  aecuratelj,  to  Leonardo,*  and  it  is 
tiionght  there  will  not  be  the  tlightett  difficulty.  Tomaw)  is 
well  dkpoeed  to  this  arrangement,  and  told  me  this  morning 
repeatedly,  that  Leonardo  should  also  have  all  the  other  places 
of  which  he  had  fonnerly  spoken,t  making,  howerer,  as  you 
know,  a  due  recompense  to  ihoM  by  whose  means  these  fayoars 
are  receired.    ' 

'<  Bartolommeo,  who  has  the  cyph^,  is  not  at  home.  I 
most  therefore  express  myself  without  it ;  particularly  as  this 
will  be  sent  by  our  own  messengers. 

«  Our  most  rererend  cardinal,  and  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo, 
recommend  themsehes  to  you  as  fully  as  can  be  expressed. 
I  hope  you  will  not  omit  to  write  to  them,  and  ei^>eoially  to  his 
holiness,  whom  I  ought  to  hame  mentioned  first.  In  this  I 
trust  you  will  not  fail,  as  the  reverence  due  to  his  holiness,  and 
the  lore  which  they  bear  you,  require  it.  The  cardinal  has 
received  the  placet  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  the 
cathedral  of  Narbonne,  and  wholly  through  the  means  of  the 
duchess  of  Angouldme,  J!  on  which  account  your  excellency  may 
return  thanks  in  the  name  of  his  hdiness  to  the  duke  and  his 
consort.  The  business  was  concluded  in  the  consistory  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  the  bull  despatched  to  France,  as  I 
believe  ArdingheUi  informed  you,  as  well  as  with  the  alliance 
which  the  Swiss  have  made  with  the  emperor,  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  substance  of  this  treaty 
Ardinghelli  must  have  transmitted  to  you,  as  I  gave  him  a 
copy  of  the  heads  of  it.  To  this  his  holiness  is  not,  for  many 
reasons,  disposed  to  assent ;  it  appearing  to  him  to  be  proper, 
that  when  a  league  is  agreed  upon,  in  T\hich  he  is  to  be 
included,  it  should  be  negotiated  and  stipulated  with  him,  as 
the  head  of  the  league,  and  of  ail  Christendom. 

**  Tomaso  says,  that  he  expects  they  should  accept  and 
agree  to  what  he  proposes,  and  not  that  he  should  have  to 
accept  what  is  done  by  others.  § 

•  The  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

■f*  Alluding,  in  all  probability,  to  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  its  dependent 

States. 

t  The  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  sister  to  die  Trife  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici. 

§  These  passages  afford  a  prestimptiTe  proof  that  the  pope  had  not  at  this 
time  determined  to  enter  into  the  league  against  Francis!. 
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"  We  hear,  by  way  of  France,  that  the  Icing  of  England 
intends  to  give  his  sister  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  which  she 
is  not  averse.  This  is  not  much  believed,  and  yet  the  intelli- 
gence is  pretty  authentic. 

'<  It  is  thought  his  most  Christian  majesty  will  not  this  year 
make  his  attempt  against  Lombardy. 

'*  The  king  of  England  is  resolved  that  his  sister  shall  on 
no  account  remain  in  France. 

*'  The  emperor  and  the  Catholic  king  are  using  all  their 
efforts  to  have  her  married  to  the  archduke.  This  is  what  we 
hear  from  our  nuncios  in  Germany  and  in  Spain.*  I  recollect 
nothing  further  that  can  be  new  to  you.  I  leave  the  festivities 
of  this  carnival  to  be  narrated  by  others.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion, that  on  Monday  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  will  have  the 
*Poenulust*  represented  in  your  theatre,  and  will  give  a  supper 
in  your  salon  to  the  Marchesana.  And  on  Sunday,  in  Testaccio, 
he  and  the  n^pst  reverend  cardinal  Cibd  will  exhibit  a  mag- 
nificent gala,  with  twenty  persons,  dressed  in  brocade  and 
velvet,  at  the  expense  of  his  holiness.    It  will  be  a  fine  sight. 

"  You  have  never  yet  informed  us  whether  you  have  excused 
yourself  to  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  whether  you  have  sent  to  the 
Swiss  and  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  as  was  spoken  of  and  advised : 
or  whether  you  have  had  any  communication  with  his  most 
Christian  majesty.  Respecting  all  these  matters  it  is  requisite 
that  his  holiness  should  be  fiilly  informed. 

*'  Remember,  that  next  to  his  holiness,  every  one  regards 
you  as  the  person  in  whom  all  the  thoughts,  the  expectations, 
and  the  designs  of  the  pope  are  concentred.  I  must  also 
remind  you,  that  all  your  actions  are  not  less  noted  and  con- 
sidered than  those  of  his  holiness ;  and  I  therefore  entreat 
you,  by  the  great  affection  which  I  bear  you,  that  you  wiU 
daily,  if  possible,  manifest  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  may  be 
worthy  of  your  character. 

**  The  Cabdinal  da  Bibbiena." 

"FromEome,  ike  lOih  Feb.  1615." 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  attachment  of  the  widow  of  Louis  XII.  to 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  sudden  celebration  of  their  marriage,  terminated 
a  negotiation  which  might  have  had  such  important  consequences  to  these  king* 
doms  and  to  Europe.  f  Of  Plautus. 
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Could  the  French  monarch  have  remained  satisfied  with  the 
neutrality  of  the  pontiff,  the  motives  which  had  led  to  its 
adoption  were  su£Scient  to  have  induced  Leo  to  persevere  in  it ; 
hut  as  the  contest  approached,  Francis  hecame  more  desirous 
of  engaging  the  pope  to  take  a  decided  part  in  his  favour. 
Such,  however,  was  the  aversion  which  Leo  entertained  to  the 
estahlishment  of  the  French  in  Italy,  that  even  the  solicitations 
of  his  hrother  to  favour  their  cause  were  of  no  avail.  As  far 
as  expressions  of  respect  and  paternal  admonitions  could 
appease  the  king,  Leo  spared  nothing  that  might  he  likely  to 
conciliate  his  favour  ;  hut  the  more  Francis  pressed  him  to  a 
decision,  the  more  apparent  hecame  his  inclination  to  the  cause 
of  the  allies.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  his  intentions, 
Francis  despatched,  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  the  celebrated 
Budseus,  who  is  deservedly  considered  by  Guicciardini,  as 
'*  perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  both  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature.*'*  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
succeeded  by  Anton-Maria  Pallavicini,  a  Milanese  nobleman, 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  great  influence  with  the  pope  ;t 
but  the  endeavours  of  the  king  to  obtain  a  positive  sanction  to 
his  enterprise  were  still  ineffectual.  Sometimes  Leo  appeared 
to  have  serious  intentions  of  entering  into  a  treaty,  and 
required,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  church,  the  refusal  of 
which  he  conceived  would  afford  him  a  sufficient  apology  for 
joining  the  cause  of  the  allies.  At  other  times  he  is  said  to 
have  made  propositions,  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as, 
when  assented  to,  always  required  further  explanations,  and 
which  left  the  negotiations  in  the  same  state  of  suspense  as 
when  the  treaty  begun.  The  French  and  Italian  writers  are 
agreed  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  occasion 
as  the  result  of  artifice  and  disingenuousness  ',X  but  they  appear 
not  sufficiently  to  have  attended  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, or  at  least  not  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  them. 
As  head  of  the  church,  and  both  by  his  disposition  and  office, 
the  acknowledged  arbiter  and  mediator  of  Europe,  he  ought 
not  perhaps  to  have  been  solicited  to  take  a  decided  part  in 
the  threatened  hostilities ;  and  as  a  prince  whose  temporal 

•  Guicdard.  lib.  2tii.  f  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  iv.    $  Murat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  107 
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Authority  was  supported  rather  by  public  opinion,  and  the 
favour  of  surrounding  states,  than  by  his  own  forces,  it  was 
evident  that  he  could  not,  without  endangering  his  own  safety, 
accede  to  the  propositions  of  the  king.  If  therefore  the 
reiterated  efforts  of  the  French  monarch  to  engage  the  pope  in 
his  interests,  were  not  followed  by  the  oonsequences  which  he 
wished,  they  were  followed  by  such  as  he  might  reasonably 
have  expected,  and  instead  of  inducing  the  pope  to  unite  the 
power  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  states  with  the  arms  of 
France,  compelled  him,  in  conformity  with  his  former  masims, 
to  embrace  die  cause  of  the  allies.  In  the  month  of  June  he 
issued  a  monitory,  subjecting,  in  general  terms,  all  those  who 
should  again  disturb  the  states  of  the  church,  and  in  particular 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication  ;* 
and  in  July,  he  openly  acceded  to  the  general  league  expressly 
formed  for  the  defence  of  Milan.  Nor,  if  a  decision  could  no 
longer  be  delayed,  can  it  be  denied,  that  in  making  this  elec- 
tion, he  chose  the  part  that  did  the  most  credit  to  his  character, 
or  that  an  o|^o^ite  conduct  would  have  rendered  him  des^*vedly 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  sacrificed  his  principles  and 
his  country  to  the  favour  of  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  hid  own  family. 

The  first  decisive  indications  of  approaching  hostilities  ap- 
peared in  Genoa,  where  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  who  held  the  chief 
authority  in  that  city,  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  favour 
and  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  the  pope,t  unexpectedly 
relinquished  his  title  of  doge,  and  assumed  that  of  governor  for 
the  king  of  France.  That  so  bold  a  measure  could  not  be 
adopted  without  the  participation  and  encouragement  of  tiie 
king,  was  apparent ;  but  the  event  proved  that  the  eagerness 
of  Fregoso  to  avail  himself  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  tiiat 
were  to  be  the  rewards  of  his  defection,  had  prematurely  led 
him  to  this  treacherous  attempt.  The  Adorni  and  the  Fieschi, 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  were  vigilant  in  grasping 
at  any  opportunity  that  might  effect  his  ruin.  Uniting  their 
arms  with  those  of  Prospero  Oolonna,  who  commtmded  the 
forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  being  joined  by  six  thousand 
Swiss,  who  had  already  arrived  in  Italy,  they  proceeded  to- 

♦  liiinig,  vol.  fi.  p.  S02.  +  Ap.  Fabr.  in  Tita  Leon.  X.  p.  BH. 
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I  wardi-  Qenoa.  Fregoso  had  assembled  for  his  defence  about 
five  thousand  men  ;  but  conceiving  that  thej  would  be  unable 
to  support  so  powerful  an  attack,  and  despairing  of  obtaining 

'  timely  aid  irom  France,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necessitj  of  having  recourse  to  the  pope,  to  protect  him  from 
the  chasdsement  which  his  treachery  had  so  justly  merited. 
Whetibber  Leo  beHeved  Fregoso  to  be  sincere  in  his  contrition, 
or  whether,  as  is  much  more  probable,  he  was  unwilling  to 
exasperate  the  French  monarch,  certain  it  is^  that  on  this  occa- 
slim  he  exerted  his  authority  with  Colonna  to  prevent  the 
intended  attack,  and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which 
Fregoso  was  allowed  to  retain  his  authority  as  doge,  on  his 
engaging  not  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  paying  to 
the  Swiss  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  an  indemnification 
&r  their  expenses.* 

In  ord£r  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  incurred  by  this  transaction,  Fregoso  is  said  to  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  which,  after  having  particu- 
larised all  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  alleged  all  the 
excuses  in  his  power,  he  finally  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  by  the  example  of  the  pontiff  himself  ; 
assuring  him,  *'  that  he  well  knew  it  would  be  difficult  to 
apologise  for  his  conduct,  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  a 
private  individual,  or  to  a  prince  who  considered  matters  of  state 
by  those  rules  of  morality  which  are  applicable  to  private 
life.  But  that  in  addressing  himself  to  a  sovereign,  who  was 
inferior  in  talents  to  no  one  of  the  age,  and  whose  penetration 
must  have  discovered  that  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted 
were  such  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
authority,  any  ^rther  excuse  must  appear  superfluous  ;  it 
being  well  understood  that  it  was  allowable,  or  at  least  cus- 
tomary, for  a  sovereign  to  resort  to  expedients  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  even  for  the 
extension  and  increase  of  his  dominions.''  On  this  production, 
in  which  Fregoso  is  supposed  to  have  satirically  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  the  pope,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  which  has  been  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  that  monarch 
against  Leo  X.f  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  it  was  written  to 

•  Guiceiftrd.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.     Murat.  An.  vol.  3r.  p.  111. 

f  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  41 3.     Guicciard.  lib.  zii.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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prevail  upon  Leo  to  interpose  his  authority  for  the  protection  of 
Fregoso,  it  was  ill  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose  ;  if  it  was 
addressed  to  the  pontiff  afterwards,  it  was  an  ungrateful  return 
for  a  magnanimous  and  immerited  favour  ;  and  that  at  what- 
ever time  it  was  produced  (if  indeed  such  a  document  ever 
existed)  its  application  was  equally  insoletit  and  absurd  ;  the 
connexion  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  bearing  no  similarity 
to  that  which  subsisted  between  Fregoso  and  the  pontiff,  who 
had  invested  him  with  that  very  authority  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  pervert  to  purposes  the  most  opposite  to  those  for 
which  it  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  pope  were  known,  Francis  I. 
thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  pretexts  under  which  he 
had  made  such  formidable  preparations,  and  to  avow  his  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  recover  the  states  of  Milan.  If  we  com- 
pare the  measures  adopted  by  Francis  on  this  occasion  with 
those  of  Charles  VIIL  about  twenty  years  before,  we  shall  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  of  all  the  objects  which  at  that  tixfie 
engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  the  destructive  science  of 
war  had  made  the  most  rapid  progress.  In  fact,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modern  system  of  warfare  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
period,  when  the  disorderly  bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  depen- 
dent on  their  own  particular  leader,  and  armed  in  various 
modes,  gave  way  to  regular  levies,  duly  disciplined,  and  to 
those  immense  trains  of  artillery  which  have  ever  since  been 
found  the  most  effectual  implements  of  destruction.  In  pre- 
paring to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Alps,  it  was,  however, 
necessary  that  Francis  should  first  provide  for  Ids  security  at 
home.  The  province  of  Gascony  was  threatened  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and  that  of  Burgundy  by  the  Helvetic  states.  For 
the  defence  of  the  former  he  despatched  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec, 
with  ^ve  hundred  lances,  and  about  five  thousand  infantry, 
whilst  la  TremouiUe  hastened  to  Provence,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Swiss.  The 
army  destined  for  the  expedition  to  Milan  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  lances,  being  double  the  number  retained 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XII.,  and  which  may  be  computed,  with 
their  usual  attendants,  at  twenty  thousand  cavalry;  but  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable the  number  employed  in  thii  service  did  not  greatly 
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exceed  half  that  amount.*  To  these  were  added  several  large 
bodies  of  uifantrj,  as  well  Germans  as  French,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  much  more 
formidahle  train  of  artillery  than  had  ever  before  been  collected. 
On  arriving  in  the  Lionese,  where  they  were  directed  to  assem- 
ble, they  were  also  joined  by  Pietro  Navarro,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  Biscayans,  or  Basque  infantry,  whom  he  had 
raised,  rather  by  the  credit  of  his  military  reputation,  than  by 
the  influence  of  his  rank  or  his  pecuniary  resources.  This 
celebrated  officer,  who  had  long  held  a  conspicuous  command  in 
the  Spanish  army,  after  having  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  had  remained  in  confinement ;  his  captor  having 
demanded  as  his  ransom  twenty  thousand  gold  crowns,  which  his 
avaricious  sovereign  had  refused  to  pay.  On  the  accession  of 
Francis  to  the  throne,  he  found  Navarro  languishing  in  prison, 
and  being  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  attaching  such  a  man 
to  his  interests,  he  paid  his  ransom,  and  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  Biscayans,  his  countrymen.  Navarro,  although 
of  mean  extraction,  had  a  sense  of  honour  and  fidelity,  the  cri- 
terion of  an  elevated  mind.  Before  he  would  accept  the  bounty 
of  the  king,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  his  former  sovereign, 
once  more  entreating  to  be  liberated,  and  replaced  in  his  for- 
mer employ.  On  the  reiterated  refusal  of  Ferdinand,  Na- 
varro transmitted  to  him  a  resignation  of  all  the  grants  which 
had  been  made  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch,  to  whom  his 
talents  and  experience  were  of  singular  service,  and  to  whom 
he  ever  afterwards  retained  an  unshaken  fidelity. 

Nor  were  the  allied  powers  remiss  in  preparing  for  the 
defence  of  Italy.  The  movement  of  troops  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  country  far  exceeded  any  recent  example. 
After  having  reduced  Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  to  obedience, 
Prospero  Colonna,  at  the  head  of  the  Milanese  forces,  has- 
tened into  Piedmont  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French 
The  viceroy  Cardona,  with  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
Spaniards,  directed  his  march  towards  Vicenza,  then  occupied 
by  the  Venetian  general  d'Alviano  ;  who,  not  being  prepared 
to  contend  with  so  great  a  force,  retired  in  haste  to  the  Brentel ; 

•  Murat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  111.     But  Guicciardini  itates  the  forces  at  60,000. 
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in  consequence  of  which  Vicaiza  was  ]fdimderedy  and  its 
stores  of  prorisions  sent  to  Verona.  The  Swiss  pouring  down 
in  large  bodies  from  the  mountains,  had  increased  their  atmj 
to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Another  body  of  Milanese 
was  stationed  at  Cremona,  to  repress  the  depredations  of 
Een20  da  Ceri,  who  from  his  fortress  at  Crema,  continued  to 
harass  the  surrounding  eouutrj.  At  the  same  time,  the  pope 
despatched  his  brother  Giulmno,  as  general  of  the  chiuchy 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Roman  cavalry,  and  a-  con- 
siderable body  of  in£uitry,  to  Bologna,  whilst  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  as  general  of  ^e  Florentine  republic,  with  two 
thousand  home,  and  six  thousand  foot,  took  his  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  Piacenza.* 

The  views  of  the  adverse  parties  were  now  folly  disclosed ; 
and  whilst  Francis  I.  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Alps 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  the  league  between^ 
the  pope,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Aragon^ 
the  states  of  Florence  and  of  Milan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
was  sol^nnly  proclaimed  in  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  principal 
places. t  At  the  same  juncture,  Henry  VIII.  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  French  monarch,  to  admonish  hun  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Christendom  by  carrying  his  arms  into  Italy  ;  X  but 
opposition  and  exhortation  were  now  alike  ineffectual ;  and 
Francis,  having  passed  with  his  army  into  Dauphiny,  was 
there  joined  by  Robert  de  la  Marek,  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  hcmdes  naires,  who  were  equally  distinguished  by 
their  valour  in  the  field  and  by  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  which 
they  espoused. 

In  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  aUles,  whilst  the 
French  army  were  passing  the  AlpS)  Francis  had  despatched 
a  flotilla  witk  four  hundred  men  at  arms  and  five  thousand 
foot,  under  the  command  ci  Aymar  de  Frie,  with  orders  to 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Genoa*  On  their  arrival  at 
Savona,  that  place  immediately  capitulated.  Fregoso  had  now 
obtained  a  better  opportunity  of  deserting  lus  fnends  than  had 
before  pesented  itself.  That  he  might  not,  however,  a 
second  time  incur  the  imputation- of  troadaery,  he  despatched 

*  Murat    Axmali  d'lta*.  vol.  x.  p.  112. 
f  Mmat.  Aimali  d*ita].  $  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  il  p.  89. 
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messengers  to  the  duke  of  Milan  to  request  instant  succour 
fram  the   allies ;    and    as  this   did  not  speedily  arrive,   ho 
opened  the  gates  of  Genoa  to  the  French,  and  raised  their 
Btondard  in  the  city.      The  French  general  having  accom- 
ptished  his  ohject  without  hloodshed,  and  heing  now  reinforced 
bj  a  body  of  troops  from  Fregoso,  proceeded  to  Alexandria 
and  Tortona,  of  both  which  places  he  possessed  himself  without 
j^fficulty,    although   the  viceroy    Cardona  was  strongly  in- 
trenched at  Castalazzo  ;  and  even  the  city  of  Asti  soon  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  French  arms. 

Wlulst  this    detachment  was  thus  successfully  employed, 
the  body  of  the  French  army,  under  the  conunand  of  Trivulzio, 
nuunhal  of  France,  was  effecting  its  passage  over  the  Alps. 
They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  usual  track,  from  Grenoble 
to  Sosa,   although  it  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
oonveyance  of   artillery ;    having  had  information  that  the 
Swiss  were  assembled  there  in  great  force  to  oppose  their 
progress^  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  French  to  effect  their  passage  in  any  other  part.     Choos- 
ing, therefore,  rather  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  and 
unexplored  pass,  than  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  in  the 
face  of  a  bold  and  active  enemy,  who  might  annoy  them 
at  every  step,  they  bent  their  course  to  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeded between  the  maritime  and  Cottian  Alps,  towards  the 
principaUty  of  Saluzzo.*      In  this  undertaking  they  under- 
went great  labour,  and  surmounted  incredible  difficulties,  being 
frequently  obliged  to  hew  through  the  rocks  a  path  for  their 
artfllery,  and  to  lower  the  cannon  from  the  precipices  with 
which  the  country  ahounds.      Having,  however,  no  fear  of  an 
attack,   they  divided  their  force  into  different  bodies,    each 
taking  such  direction  as  appeared  most  practicable,  and  in  six 
days   arrived    in  the    vicinity   of    Embrun.      The   Milanese 
general,   Prospero  Colonna,  lay  encamped   at  Villa  Franca, 
near  the  source  of  the  Po,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed 
towards  Susa,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  Swiss,  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the  French.     As  he  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  effected  a 
passage  so  far  to  the  south,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  all 

*  Cfuiccmd,    ih,  xii. 
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attack ;  but  the  Sieur  de  Palisse,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
detachment,  having  availed  himself  of  the  serviceB  of  tht.; 
neighbouring  peasants,  surprised  him  whilst  he  was  seated 
table,  and  having  disperseu  his  troops,  made  him  and  several 
of  his  chief  officers  prisoners.*  This  unexpected  and  diir^ 
graceful  event,  by  which  a  great  and  experienced  commandei^: 
in  whose  abilities  and  integrity  the  allied  powers  had  th# 
fullest  confidence,  was  lost  to  their  cause,  added  to  the  suos- 
cesses  of  Aymer  de  Prie,  spread  a  sudden  panic  throug)ioa| 
the  country,  and  was  more  particularly  felt  by  the  pope,  whc^ 
relying  on  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Swiss,  ha4  flftt- 
tei^ed  himself  that  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  force  ijhisiit '] 
way  into  Italy.  1 

As  the  measures  in  which  Leo  had  concurred  for  the  publit  i 
defence  had  been  adopted  rather  through  compulsion,  th«f  '[ 
from  any  hostile  disposition  to  the  French  monarch,  for  whopibf 
still  continued  to  profess  the  highest  regard;  so  the  earnef^ 
of  success  which  Francis  had  already  obtained*  induced  him  t^  - 
relax  still  further  in  his  opposition,  lest  he  should  eventaaQj 
exasperate  the  young  monarch  beyond  all  hope  of  reconci^^^ 
tion.  Hitherto  the  troops  of  the  church  had  taken  no  oibfaf 
part  in  the  contest  than  such  as  appeared  necessary  for  thf 
protection  of  the  papal  territories.  Unable  to  support  th^ 
fatigues  of  a  camp,  Giuliano  de*  Medici  had  been  attacke4  l^ 
a  slow  fever,  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  ihi 
command  of  the  Roman  troops  to  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  anil 
retired  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  deriving  advantage  to  hff 
health  from  the  air  of  his  native  place.  Three  days  aftef 
the  capture  of  Colonna,  Lorenzo  arrived  at  Modena,  between 
which  place  and  Eeggio  he  stationed  his  troops;  the  onlj 
active  service  which  he  had  performed  having  been  the  expulsion 
of  Guide  Rangone  from  the  fortress  of  Eubiera.  In  this  situatioii 
it  became  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  with  the  pope, 
whether  he  should  order  the  Roman  and  Florentine  troops  to 
hasten  and  join  the  Swiss,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  French  in  all  directions,  or  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  might  yet  remain,  of  a  reconciliation  with 
the  French  monarch.      In  consulting  his  principal  advisers, 

*  Mui'at.  AuD.  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  114. 
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H-  be  found  at  this  important  crisis  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
-^^  among  them.  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  other  courtiers, 
^j  ictaated  rather  by  their  fears  of  the  French,  than  by  a 
^!  deUberate  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
^  Boman  pontiff  was  phtced,  earnestly  advised  him  to  humiliate 
^  ^  himself  to  the  king.  They  represented  to  him  that  the  duke 
d  Ferara  would  undoubtedly  seize  this  opportunity  to 
recover  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Eeggio,  and  that  the  Ben- 
tiroli  would  in  like  manner  repossess  themselves  of  Bologna ; 
on  which  account  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the  pope, 
niher  to  relinquish  those  places  voluntarily,  than  by  an 
obstinate  and  hopeless  defence,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
^  states  of  the  church.  This  pusillanimous  advice  was,  how- 
•^■.  erer,  opposed  by  the  firmness  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici, 
^i  who  haying  lately  been  appointed  legate  of  Bologna,  and  con- 
^i  odving  that  the  disgrace  of  its  surrender  would  bo  imputed  to 
^  his  counsels,  exhorted  the  pope  not  to  relinquish  to  its  former 
I' ,  tjrants  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  nor 
^J .  to  desert  at  such  a  crisis  those  noble  and  respectable  inhabitants, 
^  who  had  adhered  with  such  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  interests. 
-'  These  representations,  which  the  cardinal  enforced  by  frequent 
^^  messengers  from  Bologna,  are  said  to  have  had  a  great  effect 
^-  *  on  the  mind  of  the  pope,  who  resolved  not  to  surrender  any 
'  part  of  his  territories,  until  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  irre- 
^^,  sistible  necessity.  If,  however,  on  the  one  hand  he  did  not 
:^  abandon  himseff  to  despair ;  on  the  other,  he  did  not  think 
^'  it  advisable  to  take  the  most  conspicuous  part  among  the 
••  aUies  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  king,  but  directed  his 
general,  Lorenzo,  to  keep  his  station  on  the  south  of  the  Po. 
At  the  same  time  he  despatched  to  Francis  I.  his  confidential 
envoy,  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  for  the  pm-pose  of  endeavouring, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  effect  a  new  treaty  ; 
or  at  least  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  with  no  small 
probability  conjectm-cd,  that  in  case  the  monarch  shoidd  prove 
successful,  the  pope  might  be  found  in  open  negotiation 
with  him.* 

Nor  did  the  allies  of  the  pope,  the  Swiss  alone  excepted, 
discover  any  greater  inclination  than  himself  to  oppose  the 

*  Liguc  dc  Camb.  liv.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  433.      Cfuicciaid.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^2. 
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progress  of  the  French.  The  enspeitMr  eleet  did  not  aj^iear  ob 
this  occasion  either  in  his  own  po-son,  or  hy  his  r^resenti^ 
tives.  The  viceroy  Cardona,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  anny, 
after  haying  long  waited  in  Tain  at  Verona  for  the  reinforee* 
ments  in  men  and  money  which  Maximilian  had  promised  to 
famish^  qnitted  that  place,  and  proceeded  to  Fiaocmza,  to  joiB 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  L(h«iio  de'  Medici.  In  the 
mean  time  Francis  had  airiyed  with  the  remainder  of  his  anny 
at  Turin,  where  he  had  met  with  a  spl^idid  rec^timi  from  hv 
near  relation,  Gharies  III.  dnke  dT  SaToy.  As  the  Swia 
found  themselres  closely  pressed  hy  the  Froidi,  and  wholh 
unsupported  hy  thdr  allies,  who  ought  to  have  fdt  a  mnek 
greater  interest  in  the  cause  than  themsdres,  they  list^ied 
to  the  representations  of  the  duke  of  Sayoy,  who  had  endea-  j 
Toured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  hetween  Uiem  and  the  king.  . 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  his  efforts  would  haTe  heen  successfoly  ' 
had  they  not  heen  frustrated  hy  the  r^nonstrances  and  exholv  jj 
tations  of  the  cardinid  of  Sion,  who  hdng  irreconcileahly  adrerse 
to  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  possessing  great  influence 
among  his  countrymen,  stimulated  ^em  hy  OTory  means  in  his 
power  to  persevere  in  ^e  cause.  He  also  repaired  to  Piacenza, 
where  he  prevailed  on  Cardona  to  furnish  hun  with  a  supply  d  . 
seventy  thousand  ducats,  and  a  hody  of  five  hundred  cavsJiy,  \ 
under  the  command  of  Lodovico  Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano, 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  countrymen ;  who,  upon  this 
reinforcement,  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  king,  and  deter-' 
mined  to  seize  the  first  favourahle  opportunity  of  hringing  him 
to  a  decisive  engagement.  The  arrival,  at  this  juncture,  of 
fresh  levies  of  their  countrymen,  confirmed  them  in  this  resohh 
tion ;  and  although  some  of  their  leaders  were  still  desirous  of 
an  accommodation,  yet  the  increasing  activity  and  energetie 
harangues  of  the  cardinal,  had  inflamed  their  resentment  t0 
such  a  degree,  that  tiie  greater  part  of  the  army  hreathed  only 
war  and  revenge.* 

During  these  negotiations,  the  Swiss  had  qmtted  Novara  <m 
the  approach  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  cannonade  of  some 
days,  compelled  the  inhahitants  to  surrender,  on  terms  whic^' 
secured  to  them  their  safety  and  effects.  He  thence  hastened,  j 
to  Pavia,  which  instantiy  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and  passing 
the  liver  Tesino,  he  despatched  Trivukio  idth  the  advaiiced    I 
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gaard  towards  Milan,  in  expectation  that  the  inhabitants  would 
openly  espouse  his  cause.     In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed.    The  sufferings  which  thej  had  experienced  on  the 
last  incursion  of  the  French  had  taught  them  the  danger  of  a 
prematore  aTOwal  of  their  sentiments,  and  they  therefore  deter- 
mned  to  remain  neutral,  if  possible,  until  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  known.     In  order,  however,  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  the  king,  who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Buffalora, 
they  despatched  an  embassy  to  him,  to  entreat  that  he  would 
not  attribute  their  reluctance  to  obey  his  summons   to  any 
I    disrespect  either  to  his  person  or  government,  but  that  after 
i    having  suffered  so  much  on  a  former  occasion  by  their  attach- 
I   ment  to  his  predecessor,  they  trusted  they  should  not  now  be 
ealled  upon  to  adopt  such  a  conduct  as  might  expose  them  to 
*   the  resentment  of  his  enemies.    The  difficulty  of  their  situation 
I   justified  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  temporising  neutraUty 
which  they  professed ;  and  with  equal  prudence  and  generosity 
he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  their  excuse. 

Fnnn  Buffalora  the  king  proceeded  to  Abbiategrasso,  whilst 
the  Swiss  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Gallerata.  In  this 
sitoatioii  the  duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  pacific  negotiations, 
and  having  given  audience  to  twenty  deputies  sent  to  him  with 
pn^posals  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  he  so  far  coincided  in  their 
representations  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  treaty, 
for  the  completion  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to  Gallerata, 
where  the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation  were  explained 
and  assented  to.  It  was  there  agreed,  that  an  uninterrupted 
peace  should  be  established  between  the  king  and  the  Helvetic 
states,  which  should  continue  during  his  life,  and  ten  years 
after  his  death  ;  that  the  territories  which  the  Swiss  liad 
usurped  in  the  valleys  of  the  Milanese  should  be  restored,  and 
the  pension  of  forty  thousand  ducats  paid  to  them  from  the 
state  of  Milan  abolished  ;  that  the  duke  of  Milan  should  have 
an  establishment  in  France  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours, 
should  ally  himself  by  marriage  to  the  reigning  family,  enjoy 
a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs,  and  have  an  escort  of  fifty 
lances.  For  these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  they 
were  to  receive  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  claimed  by  them 
under  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  for  the 
Testomtwn  of  the  valleys,  retaining  four  thousand  men  m  attvA^ 
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for  the  service  of  the  king.  In  this  treaty  the  pope,  in  case  he 
I'clinquished  Faima  and  Piacenza,  the  emperor,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  were  included  as  parties 
and  allies,  hut  no  mention  was  made  either  of  his  dathoHc  ma-  I 
jesty  or  the  Venetians,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Italian  states.*  | 
The  treaty  was,  however,  no  sooner  concluded  than  it  was  hroken,  < 
in  consequence,  of  the  arrival  of  fresh  hodies  of  Swiss,  who, 
holding  the  French  in  contempt,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon  ;  wherehy  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose 
among  them,  that  although  the  chief  part  of  the  army  agreed 
to  remain  for  the  defence  of  Milan,  great  numhers  quitted  the 
field,  and  retired  towards  Como,  on  Qieir  return  to  their  native 
country. 

This  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Swiss  army  was  not,  however, 
so  important  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  rest.  A  hody  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  victory,  and  inflamed 
with  the  expectations  of  an  immense  hooty,  presented  a  foiv 
midable  harrier  to  the  progress  of  the  king.  In  retiring  from 
Verona  to  Piacenza,  Cardona  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
Venetian  general  D'Alviano,  who  having  the  conmiand  of  ah 
army  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  had  assured  the  king 
that  he  would  find  sufficient  employmiBnt  for  the  Spanish 
troops.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  informed  of  the  move-  i 
ments  of  Cardona,  than  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  Polesine, 
and  passing  the  Adige,  proceeded  along  the  hanks  of  the  Po 
towards  Cremona,  witi^  a  celerity  wholly  unexampled  in  the 
commanders  of  those  times,  and  which  he  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  compare  to  the  rapid  march  of  Claudius  Nero,  when 
he  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Asdruhal.  On  the 
approach  of  D'Alviano,  Francis  proceeded  to  Marignano,  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  affording  the  Venetian  general  an 
opportunity  of  joining  the  French  army,  hut  also  of  pr^ 
venting  the  union  of  the  Swiss  with  the  Spanish  and  papal 
troops. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  maxim  m  the  history  (rf 
military  transactions,  that  the  efforts  made  by  separate  powers 
in  alliance  with  each  other  are  inferior  to  those  made  with 
equal  forces  by  a  single  power.     On  such  occasions  the  post  of 

^  Gnjcclnrd.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  92.     Ligne  de  Camb.  liv.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 
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is  willingly  conceded  to  those  who  choose  to  take  the 
ad  the  proportionate  aid  to  he  giyen  hj  each  party 
i&  at  length  so  nicely  halanced»  that  the  common  cause 
1  sacrificed  to  vain  distinctions  and  distrustful  timidity. 
ras  the  sitnation  of  the  Spanish  general  Cardona  and  of 
:o  de'  Medici  at  Piacenza  ;  where,  whilst  each  of  them 
ited  the  other  to  pass  the  Po  to  the  aid  of  the  Swiss, 
r  of  them  could  he  prerailed  upon  to  take  the  first  step 
.t  purpose.  In  exculpation,  howeyer,  of  the  Spaniards, 
dleged  that  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  the  envoy  of  the  pope  to 
8  I.,  having  heeu  seized  upon  by  the  Spanish  troops,  was 
lied  to  disclose  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  in  consequence 
ch  Cardona  lost  all  further  confidence  in  the  aid  of  the 
troops  ;  and  to  this  it  is  added,  that  Lorenzo  had  himself 
y  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  to  assure  him, 
i  opposing  his  arms  he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
nee  to  the  commands  of  the  papal  see,  and  that  he  should 
himself  of  every  opportunity,  consistently  with  his  own 
%  of  showing  him  how  sincerely  he  was  attached  to  his 
Its.  The  concurring  testimony  of  the  historians  of  these 
may  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  facts,  which  the  tempo- 
course  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  pope  on  this  occasion 
s  highly  probable.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that  Car- 
.vailed  himself  of  these  circumstances  as  his  justification 
t  doing  that  which  he  would  equally  have  declined  doing 
ley  never  occurred.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  at  least 
BCisive  as  the  pontiff,  and  Cardona  well  knew  the  dispo- 
of  his  sovereign.  Day  after  day  was  appointed  for  the 
;e  of  the  Po,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  army  had  at  one 
lade  a  movement  for  that  purpose,  but  a  pretext  was 
found  for  their  retreat ;  and  the  Swiss,  deserted  by  those 
who  had  called  for  their  aid,  were  left,  almost  alone,  to 
•t  a  contest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Milan,  and 
)s  the  independence  of  Italy. 

the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  inflammatory  exhortations 
rhich  the  cardinal  of  Sion  was  accustomed  to  harangue 
mtrymen,  the  resolution  was  adopted  instantly  to  attack 
ench,  although  only  about  two  hours  of  day-light  remained. 
•apid  and  unexpected  march  the  whole  body  of  the  Swiss 
ted    themselves    before  the   French    encampments   at 
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Marignano,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1515.  The 
attack  immediately  commenced.  Their  impetuosity  was  irre- 
sistible. The  intrenchments  were  soon  carried,  and  a  part  of 
the  artillery  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  As 
the  French  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  began  to  make 
heaa  against  their  adversaries,  and  the  horse  joining  in  the 
action,  a  dreadful  engagement  took  place,  which  continued  with 
various  success  and  great  slaughter  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
During  this  contest  Francis  was  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  and 
received  several  wounds.  The  handes  noires,  whom  the  Swiss 
had  threatened  with  total  extermination,  contributed  with  the 
French  Gendarmerie  to  retrieve  the  loss.  The  darkness  ci 
the  night,  although  it  did  not  terminate  the  contest,  rendered  it 
for  a  time  impossible  for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  the  work 
of  destruction  ;  and  an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took 
place,  during  which  both  parties  kept  the  field,  impatiently 
waiting  for  that  light  which  might  enable  them  to  renew  the 
engagement.  Accordingly,  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  battle 
again  commenced,  when  it  appeared  that  the  French  monarch 
had  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  arrange  his  artillery,  and 
to  reduce  his  troops  into  better  order  than  when  they  had  been 
attacked  on  the  preceding  day.  The  vanguard  was  now  led 
by  the  Sieur  de  Palisse  with  seven  hundred  lances  and  ten 
thousand  German  infantry.  The  body  of  the  army  under  the 
royal  standard  was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  Germans,  five  thousand 
Gascons,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  directed  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon.  Trivulzio  led  the  corps  de  reserve,  which  consisted 
of  five  hundred  lances  and  five  thousand  Italian  infantry.  The 
light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  de  Chita  and 
the  bastard  of  Savoy,  brother  of  the  king,  were  ordered  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require.^  The  attack  of  the  Swiss 
was  now  supported  with  unshaken  firmness.  A  detachment 
which  was  intended  to  surprise  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army  was  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  and  pursued  by 
the  Basque  infantry  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  put  every  man  to 
the  sword,  t  After  having  resisted  the  charge,  the  French 
became  the  assailants.     Francis  at  the  head  of  his  Gendarmes 

*  Murat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  116.  f  Planta's  Helv.  Confed.  vol.  ii. 
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made  an  impression  on  their  line  ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
ss  were  so  great,  and  their  courage  and  discipline  so 
nplarj,  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  repulsed, 
not  D*Alyiano  at  that  moment  rushed  Into  the  midst  of  the 
bat,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  select  and  intrepid  body  of 
Jrj,  and  by  the  cry  of  Marco,  the  war  signal  of  the  Yene- 
s,  given  new  courage  to  the  French  and  dispirited  the 
»  of  their  adversaries,  who  conceived  that  the  Venetian 
y  had  at  this  juncture  joined  in  the  engagement.  After 
aining  the  contest  for  several  hours,  the  Swiss  were  obliged 
dlinquish  the  palm  of  victory ;  but  even  under  these  cir- 
Btances  they  had  the  firmness  and  resolution  to  form  in 
dar  order,  and  to  quit  the  scene  of  action  under  such  dis- 
[ne,  that  the  French  monarch,  whose  army  was  exhausted 
vatchfulnesB  and  fatigue,  did  not  venture  on  a  pursuit. 
Eikened  by  intestine  divisions,  deserted  by  their  allies,  and 
iated  by  the  French,  they  hastened  to  Milan,  where  they 
landed  from  the  duke  such  subsidies  as  they  knew  he' was 
•lly  unable  to  pay.  This,  however,  afforded  them  a  sufficient 
«xt  for  withdrawing  themselves  altogether  from  the  theatre 
7ar,  and  leaving  their  Italian  allies  to  the  mprcy  of  the 
][uering  army.* 

'he  battle  of  Marignano  is  justly  considered  by  both  the 
Qch  and  Italian  historians  as  highly  honourable  to  the 
antry  and  prowess  of  the  French  arms.*  The  example  of 
Qcis  I.,  who  had  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  repeatedly  ex- 
ited himself  from  situations  of  imminent  danger  by  his  own 
lonal  courage,  had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  most  daring 

of  heroism  ;  insomuch  that  Trivulzio,  who  had  before  been 
aged  in  no  less  than  eighteen  important  battles,  declared 
;  they  resembled  only  the  sports  of  children  in  comparison 
L  this,  which  might  truly  be  called  a  war  of-  giants.  The 
^alier  Bayard  fought  at  the  side  of  his  sovereign,  where  he 
3  such  proofs  of  romantic  courage,  that  Francis,  immediately 
r  the  engagement,  insisted  on  being  knighted  by  him  upon 
field  of  battle.  The  ceremony  was  instantly  performed 
he  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  Bayard,  making  two  leaps, 
med  his  sword  into  the  scabbard,  vowing  never  more  to 

*  Giiicciard.  lib.  xii. 
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unsbeath  it  except  against  the  Turks,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Moors.*  This  victory  is  chiefly  to  he  attributed  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  artillery  ;  but  the  arriyal  of  D'Ahiano, 
although  accompanied  by  so  small  a  body  of  soldiers,  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  The  number 
of  Swiss  left  dead  on  the  field  is  stated  by  different  historians  at 
eight,  ten,  fourteen,  and  even  fifteen  thousand  ;  whilst  the  loss  of 
the  French  varies  from  three  to  six  thousand,  among  whom,  how- 
ever, were  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.*  On  this  spot, 
polluted  with  carnage,  Francis  gave  orders  that  three  solemn 
masses  should  be  performed  ;  one  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  victory,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain  in 
battle,  and  a  third  to  supplicate  the  restoration  of  peace.  He 
also  directed  that  a  chapel  should  be  built  adjacent  to  the  field 
of  battle,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  and  a  permanent 
memorial  of  his  success. 

No  sooner  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Marignano  known 
at  Milan,  than  the  duke  Maximilian  Sforza,  accompanied  b^ 
his  general,  Giovanni  Gonzaga,  and  his  chancellor  and  confix 
dential  adviser,  Morone,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  which 
wais  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Swiss,  Italian,  and  Spanish  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Milan,  deprived  of  all  means  of  defence,  sent  deputies  to  the 
king  to  testify  their  entire  submission  to  his  authority  ;  but 
Francis  refused  to  enter  the  city^  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  from  his  honour  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  places 
the  fortress  of  which  was  yet  held  by  his  enemies.  Operations 
were  therefore  instantly  commenced  against  the  castle,  under 
the  directions  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  promised  to  reduce  it  in 
less  than  a  month  ;  but  although  he  was  successful  in  destroy- 
ing a  part  of  the  fortifications,  it  is  probable  that  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken  would  have  required  considerable 
time,  had  not  the  assailants  found  means  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  principal  advisers  of  the  duke.  Influenced  by  the 
treacherous  recommendation,  or  the  dastardly  apprehensions  of 
Morone,  the  duke  was  induced  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, by  which  he  agreed,  not  only  to  surrender  the  fortress 
of  Milan,  and  that  of  Cremona,  which  was  yet  held  by  his 

*  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist  art.  Bayaxd. 
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friends,  but  also  to  relinquish  for  ever  the  sovereignty  of  Milan 
and  its  dependent  states.  As  a  compensation  for  these  conces- 
sions,  Francis  agreed  to  use  his  influence  with  the  pope  to 
appoint  Maximilian  a  cardinal,  with  ecclesiastical  preferments 
and  benefices  to  the  annual  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand 
liyres,  promising  to  pay  him  in  the  mean  time  a  pension  to  the 
like  amoimt,  and  also  to  advance  him,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  ninety-four  thousand  livres,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own 
pleasure.  A  provision  was  also  made  for  the  other  members 
of  the  house  of  Sforza,  and  Morone,  who  negotiated  the  treaty, 
stipulated  that  he  should  himself  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  senator  of 
Milan,  with  the  office  of  master  of  requests  of  the  hotel  to  the 
king  J  Thus  terminated  the  brief  government  of  Maximilian 
Sforza ;  without  his  having,  by  his  misfortunes,  excited  in 
others  the  sensations  of  sympathy  or  regret  which  usually 
accompany  those  who  suddenly  fall  from  high  rank  into  the 
mediocrity  of  private  life.  The  only  observation  recorded  of 
him  upon  this  occasion,  is  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction  on 
being  at  length  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Swiss,  the  per- 
secution of  the  emperor  elect,  and  the  deceit  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  ;  a  remark  which  is  no  proof  of  that  want  of  intellect 
which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  that  he  had  compared  the  advantages  of  sovereignty 
with  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  attend  it,  and  had 
reconciled  himself  to  that  destiny  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  resist. 

The  cautious  pontiff,  who  had  waited  only  to  observe  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  of  fortune  would  blow,  no  sooner  found 
that  the  French  monarch  had  defeated  the  Swiss,  and  subju- 
gated the  state  of  Milan,  than  he  exerted  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  obtain  the  favour  and  secure  the  alliance  of  the  con- 
queror. Had  he  stood  in  need  of  an  apology  to  his  allies  for 
this  apparent  versatility,  he  might  have  found  it  in  the  tempo- 
rising negotiations  of  the  Swiss  before  the  engagement,  and 
their  speedy  desertion  after  it ;  in  the  hesitating  conduct  of 
the  viceroy  Cardona,  and  the  total  inattention  of  the  emperor 
elect  to  the  interests  of  the  league  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  ho 
was  much  more  anxious  to  excuse  himself  to  the  king  for  the 
apparent  opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to  his  views,  than 
to  his  allies  for  hia  dereliction  of  a  cause  wWcli  was  tiovt  "Vi^eowv^ 
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hopeless  He  did  not,  however,  on  this  emergency  omit  the 
usual  forms  of  exhorting  his  associates  to  hear  their  mis- 
fortunes with  constancy,  and  to  repair  them  hy  their  courage  ; 
hut  whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  support  a  consistency  of  con- 
duct in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  had  already  engaged  the  duke 
of  Savoy  to  unite  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  envoy,  Lodo- 
vico  Canossa,  to  effect  an  alHance  with  the  king.  In  truUi, 
the  situation  of  the  pope  was  such  as  would  not  admit  of  longer 
delay.  Already  the  king  had  given  orders  to  construct  a 
hridge  over  the  Po,  for  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Parma  ^nd 
Piacenza  ;  and  although  a  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  might 
prevent  him  from  attacking  the  ecclesiastical  dominions,  this 
sentiment  did  not  apply  to  the  state  of  Florence,  which  had 
taken  a  decided  and  hostile  part  against  his  arms.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  pope,  the  king  was  not  averse  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, which,  whilst  it  relieved  him  from  those  spiritual  censures 
that  had  occasioned  such  anxiety  and  humiliation  to  his  predeces- 
sor, might  he  of  essential  service  to  him  in  securing  the  possession 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominions.  A  negotiation  was  accord- 
ingly opened,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  pope  and  the  king 
should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  respective 
dominions  ;  that  the  king  should  take  under  his  protection  the 
state  of  Florence  and  the  family  of  Medici,  particularly  Giu- 
liano,  the  hrother,  and  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  and 
should  maintain  to  them  and  their  descendants  the  authority 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Florentine  state.  In  return  for 
these  favours  it  was  proposed,  that  the  pope  should  surrender 
to  the  king  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  ;  the  king  pro- 
mising, in  return,  that  his  suhjects  in  Milan  should  he  ohliged 
to  purchase  their  salt  from  the  ecclesiastical  states.  It  had 
also  heen  proposed  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  he  authorised 
to  inquire  and  determine  whether  the  Florentines  had  infringed 
their  treaty  with  Louis  XII.  ;  in  which  case  he  should  impose 
upon  them  s^ich  penalty  as  he  might  think  reasonahle,  the  king 
expressly  declaring  that  this  clause  was  introduced  rather  to 
sadsfy  his  own  honour  than  for  any  other  cause.  But  although 
these  propositions  were  assented  to  hy  Canossa,  they  were  hy 
no  means  satisfactory  to  the  pope,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  expectation  of  retaining  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza ;  and  would  gladly  have  postponed  the  ratification  of 
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the  treaty,  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  the  determination  ot  the 
Helvetic  diet  assembled  at  Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
on  the  expedieucj  of  giving  fresh  succours  to  the  duke  of 
Milan.  But  Canossa  having  assured  the  pope,  that  the  French 
monarch  had  abready  made  preparations  for  attacking  the  papal 
dominions  in  Lombardj,  and  despatching  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  Tuscan  states,  the  pope  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude 
the  treaty.  He  did  not,  however,  ratify  it  without  some  modi- 
fications, the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the  Florentines 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  inquiry  with  respect 
to  their  pretended  breach  of  faith  to  Louis  XII.  It  was  also 
expressly  agreed  that  the  king  should  not  protect  any  feudatory 
or  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  against  the  just  rights  of 
the  Roman  see  ;  a  stipulation  which,  although  expressed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  such  vague  and  general  terms  as  per- 
haps not  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  king,  had  objects  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance  in  view,  which  a  short  time  sufficiently 
disclosed.' 

Francis  was  well  aware  that  the  pope  had  suffered  great 
mortification  in  being  deprived  of  the  territories  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  for 
the  part  which  he  had  acted,  by  alleging  that. they  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  states  of  Milan  which  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  honour,  relinquish.  In  order,  however,  to  reconcile  the 
pope  to  this  sacrifice,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
amity  between  them,  he  requested  to  be  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  him,  which  on  the  part  of  Leo  X.  was  assented  to 
not  only  with  willingness  but  alacrity.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  pontiff  conceived  that  he  might  bo 
enabled,  by  his  eloquence  and  personal  address,  to  influence 
the  young  sovereign  to  admit  of  some  relaxation  in  the  severity 
of  the  terms  agreed  on  ;  or  at  least  that  it  might  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  indemnifying  himself  for  his  losses,  and  providing 
for  the  establisment  of  his  family  in  some  other  quarter.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  admit  the  king  into  either 
Rome  or  Florence,  but  named  for  that  purpose  the  city  of 
Bologna,  where  he  promised  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  the  neccs- 
saiy  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  reception. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Francis  I.  the  Venetians 
began  to  entertain  hopes  that  they   should  bo   enabled  to 
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recover  their  continental  possessions,  of  which  they  had  heen 
dispossessed  hj  the  Imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  league  of  Camhraj.  They  therefore  despatched 
to  the  king  at  Milan  an  embassy,  consisting  of  four  of  their 
most  respectable  citizens,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
and  to  concur  with  him  in  such  measures  as  might  appear  con- 
ducive to  the  mutual  interests  of  himself  and  the  republic. 
The  ambassadors  were  accompanied  by  the  learned  Battista 
Egnazio,  who  by  his  extraordinary  acquirements  had  raised 
himself  from  a  hmnble  rank  to  great  consideration  among  his 
countrymen,  and  who  upon  this  occasion  gave  an  additional 
proof  of  his  talents,  in  the  composition  of  a  Latin  panegypc  o^ 
Francis  I.  in  heroic  verse,  celebrating  his  arrival  in  Italy,  and 
his  victory  over  the  Swiss.  This  poem  he  soon  afterwards 
published,  with  a  dedication  to  the  chancellor  Du  Prat,  and  the 
king,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  gave  the  author  a  medallion 
of  gold  with  his  own  portrait.* 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  soliciting  the  king,  and  pr^ 
paring  their  own  forces  for  the  recovery  of  their  continental 
possessions,  the  sudden  death  of  their  chief  general,  Barto- 
lonmieo  D'Alviano,  which  happened  at  Gheddi  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1515,  retarded  for  a  while  their  efforts  and 
dispirited  their  troops.  During  twenty-five  days,  the  Venetian 
soldiers,  then  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Brescia,  carried  along 
with  them  in  great  pomp  the  body  of  their  favourite  com- 
mander, determined  to  convey  it  to  Venice  for  interment.  Nor 
would  they  condescend  to  ask  a  passport  from  Marc- Antonio 
Colonna,  who  then  commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  it  having 
been  gallantly  observed  by  Theodoro  Trivulzio,  cousin  of  the 
marshal,  that  such  a  request  ought  not  to  be  made  after  his 
death,  for  a  man  who,  whilst  living,  had  never  feared  his 
enemies."  His  remains  were  accordingly  interred  at  Venice, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  with  extraordinary  honours.  His 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  celebrated  Andrea 
Navagero,  then  very  young,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  earnest  of  his  future  celebrity.  If 
we  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Guicciardini,  D'Alviano  was  rather 
a  brave  soldier  than  a  skilful  general.  He  was  not  only  frequently 
defeated,  but  it  had  been  observed  that  whenever  he  held  the 
chief  command  he  had  never  obtained  the  victorv.     Yet  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  the  man  who  by  his  activity,  courage, 
and  perseyerance,  could  frustrate  the  efforts  of  such  a  poweHiil 
alliance  as  had  been  formed  against  the  Venetian  states,  had 
no  slight  pretensions  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  his 
country.  In  the  elegant  Latin  oration  of  Navagero,  which  yet 
remains,  are  briefly  enumerated  the  principal  transactions  of 
his  life ;  and  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  his  few 
hours  of  leisure  were  sedulously  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  in  which  he  had  made  a  much  greater  proficiency  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  person  devoted  to  the  ceaseless 
duties  of  a  military  profession.^  Of  the  solidity  of  his  judgment 
a  sufficient. proof  may  be  found  in  the  early  patronage  which 
he  afforded  to  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  who  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  literary  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  who  was 
chiefly  mdebted  to  this  celebrated  commander  for  those  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  which  have  conferred  immortality  on 
his  name. 

The  important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  naturally  led  to  some  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  towards  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
towards  Henry  VIII. ;  between  whom  and  Francis  I.  a  degree 
of  emulation  had  arisen,  which  was  already  sufiOlciently  appa- 
rent. On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Bambridge,  Wolsey  had 
succeeded  him  as  archbishop  of  York  ;  but  this  preferment, 
although  it  increased  the  revenues,  did  not  gratify  the  ambition 
of  ibis  aspiring  ecclesiastic,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  also  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  lately  worn  by  his 
predecessor.  In  soliciting  from  the  pope  this  distinguished 
favour,  Wolsey  had  relied  on  the  assistance  of  Adrian  de 
Cometo,  bishop  of  Bath,  and  cardinal  of  S.  Crisogono,  the 
pope's  collector  in  England,  under  whom,  as  the  cardinal 
resided  at  Rome,  Polydoro  Virgilio  acted  as  sub-collector.^^ 
The  cardinal  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  the  ser- 
vice expected  ;  and  such  was  the  resentment  of  Wolsey,  who 
conceived  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  him,  that  under  some 
trivial  pretext  he  seized  upon  his  deputy  Polydoro,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  Tower.  This  violent  measure  had  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  representations  from  the  court  of  Kome  ; 

*  Naugerii  Orat.  in  funcrc  Baf^.  Liviani,  p.  7.  Ed.  Tacuin.  1530. 
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but  although  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici  and  the  pope  him- 
self had  written  to  the  king,  requesting  the  liberation  of  their 
agent,  he  still  remained  in  confinement.*  The  apparent  dis- 
respect thus  manifested  bj  the  English  monarch  to  the  holy 
see,  had  induced  the  pontiff  to  listen  to  the  representations  ai 
Francis  I.,  who  was  extremely  earnest  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  Louis  Guillard,  ex-bishop  of  Toumay,  to  that  rich  benefice, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  intrusion  of  Wolsey. 
Whilst  the  pope  was  yet  hesitating,  not  perhaps  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  respective  claimants,  but  as  to  which  of  the  rival 
sovereigns  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  attach  to  his  interests, 
the  success  of  the  French  arms  effected  a  speedy  decision,  and 
Leo  immediately  granted  a  papal  bull  for  restoring  Guillard  to 
his  benefice,  and  even  authorising  him  to  make  use  of  the 
secular  arm  for  obtaining  possession.  It  may  well  be  conceived 
that  this  measure  gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  Wolsey,  but 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  lately  incurred  an  immense  expense 
in  fortifying  the  city  of  Toumay ;  and  warm  remonstrances 
were  made  upon  it  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  business  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  car- 
dinals, who  showed  no  great  disposition  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
termination.  In  the  mean  time  Francis,  who  was  well  apprised 
where  the  chief  difficulty  lay,  conceived  that  if  he  could  obtain 
for  Wolsey  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  his  bishopric,  he  should 
find  no  further  obstacles  from  that  quarter.  He  therefore  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  should  promote  his  interests  at 
Rome  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  t  In  the  weighty  discussions 
now  depending  between  Francis  and  the  pontiff,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cardinal  was  an  object  of  small  com|)arative  import- 
ance. The  promotion  of  Wolsey  to  that  dignity  was  determined 
on,  of  which  Francis  took  care  to  send  Wolsey  the  first  intel- 
ligence ;  and  at  a  consistory  held  for  that  purpose  on  the  tenth 
day  of  September,  1515,  he  was  the  sole  person  raised  to  that 
high  rank,  his  title  being  that  of  S.  Cecilia  trans  Tiberim, 
About  the  same  time  the  pope's  agent  in  England  was  liberated 
from  his  confinement ;  but  Wolsey,  having  obtained  nis  object, 
still  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  bishopric  of  Toumay ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated  his  sovereign  to  a  new 

*  Rjrmer,  torn.  ri.  par.  i.  p.  106.  f  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VUL 
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pumrcl  with  Francis,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  himself  a 
pretext  for  retaining  the  emoluments  of  his  sec. 

The  arrangements  for  the  intended  interview  between  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  I.  at  Bologna  being  now  completed,  Leo  commu- 
meated  his  intention  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  some  of  whom 
Tentured  to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  pontiff  to  receive  the  king  in  any  other  place  than  Rome. 
Without  regarding  their  suggestions,  ho  directed  the  cardinals 
to  meet  together  at  Viterbo  on  the  approaching  festival  of  All 
Souls ;  and  to  the  absent  cardinids  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  same  eiSect.  On  his  quitting  the  city,  with  the 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Florence,  before  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  ho  intrusted  the  chief  authority  to  the  cardinal  Sode- 
rioi,  brother  of  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  as  his  legate  ;  not  on 
account  of  his  own  attachment  to  him,  but,  as  it  was  supposed, 
because  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  the  cardinal  accompanied 
him  to  Florence,  his  presence  might  remind  the  citizens  of 
their  former  liberties.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to 
have  proceeded  from  Rome  to  Siena,  but  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, consisting  of  twenty  cardinals  with  their  attendants,  and 
nn  immense  train  of  prelates  and  officers  of  the  court,  alarmed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
whilst  yet  on  the  road,  to  apprise  him,  that  in  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  under  which  they  laboured  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  provide  *6r  such  a  multitude.  He  therefore  changed 
bis  route,  and  proceeded  towards  Cortoua,  where  he  was  mag- 
nificently entertained  for  three  days  in  the  house  of  Giulio 
Passerini,  one  of  the  nobles  attendant  on  his  court,  and  gave 
audience  to  six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Florence,  who 
were  deputed  to  meet  and  to  pay  him  homage  in  the  names  of 
their  feUow-citizens.  On  leaving  Cortona  he  passed  through 
Arezzo,  and  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November  in 
the  vicinity  of  Florence,  where  he  took  up  Ins  residence  for  a 
few  days  at  MarignoUe,  the  villa  of  Jacopo  Gianiiliazzi,  until 
the  preparations  making  for  his  reception  within  the  city  could 
be  completed.  These  preparations  were  much  impeded  by  a 
long  continuance  of  rainy  weather,  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  displaying  their 
usual  magnificence  and  invention  ;  and  the  exhibitions  upon 
this  occasion  employed  the  talents  of  the  first  professors,  iu  a 
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city  which  was  tho  centre  of  tho  arts»  and  at  a  period  when 
they  had  attained  their  highest  excellence.* 

At  the  approach  of  the  pontiff  the  gates  and  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down,  and  the  exultation  of  the 
populace  was  unhounded,  whilst  his  presence  reminded  them*  ii 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  honour  which  his  high  rank  confeired  { 
on  them,  and  of  the  happiness  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  mUd  and  paternal  authority  of  his  ance0t<»rs.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  city  was  erected  a  triumphal  areh,  richly  dec<h 
rated  with  historical  sculpture,  the  workmanship  of  Jacopo  di 
Sandro,  and  Baccio  da  Montelupo.  Another  arch  in  the  Piaiu 
di  S.  Felice  was  completed  hy  Giuliano  del  Tasso  ;  in  whidi 
was  placed  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  tiiie  Magnificent,  the  fathor 
of  the  pontiff,  with  a  motto  pathetically  appropriate,  although 
perhaps,  profanely  applied  ;t  at  the  sight  of  which  the  pope 
appeared  to  be  deeply  affected.  The  same  artist  also  exhibited 
at  the  S.  Trinita  a  bust  of.  Romulus  and  several  beautiful 
statues,  and  erected  in  the  Mercato  nuovo  a  column  resembHng 
that  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  Antonio  da  S.  Gallo  built,  in  the 
Piazza  de'  Signori,  an  octangular  temple,  and  Baceio  Ban^ 
nelli  placed  in  the  Loggie  a  colossal  figure  of  H^reulee. 
Between  the  monastery  and  the  palace  a  triumphal  an^  waa 
erected  by  Francesco  Granacci,  and  Aristotile  da  S.  GralW; 
and  another  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bischeri  by  Rosso  Rossi»  witk 
great  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures,  axid  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  pontiff.  But  the  work  which  waa 
chiefly  admired  was  the  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  which  was  covered  with  a  temporary  fagctdCf  from  the 
design  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who  decorated  it  with  statues  and 
hassi  rilievi ;  in  addition  to  which  the  pencil  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  enriched  it  with  historical  subjects  in  chtaro-scur^^ 
executed  in  such  a  manner  as- to  produce  a  most  striking  effoet; 
a  mode  of  ornament  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed,  bj 
Vasari,  to  Lorenzo,  father  of  the  pontiff,  and  which  was  highly 
commended  by  Leo  X.,  who  declared  tha^t  the  structure  could 
not  have  appeared  more  beautiful  if  the  whole  had  been  built 
of  marble.  Many  other  works  of  art  are  commemorated  by  coo* 
temporary  writers,  some  of  which  were  executed  from  the  deaigpi^ 

*  Cambii.  Hist.  Flor.  ap.  Morcoi.         f  Hin  est  filius  meua  dUcctua. 
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>  Bandinelli,  aud  were  displayed  in  such  profusion  as 
fill  the  sheets  through  which  the  pontiff  had  to  pass*" 
eremonial  order  of  the  procession  was  arranged  with 
^dtion  hj  Paris  de  Grassis^'^  from  the  inferior  ranks  of 
aralds,  and  horsemen,  to  the  great  cheers  of  the  pope*s 
1,  nohles,  amhassadors,  and  independent  princes  of  Ita- 
ss.  In  this  task  he  found,  howerer,  no  small  difficultj ;  for 
irere  three  amhassadors  from  France,  and  only  one  from 
le  Spanish  envoy  insisted  on  heing  placed  next  to  the  first 
ench  envoys,  so  that  the  other  two  should  follow  him.  To 
French  envoys  positively  ohjected ;  alleging  that,  on  a 
Kscasion,  when  there  were  three  Spanish  amhassadors 
from  England,  and  the  English  envoy  claimed  the  pri- 
following  after  the  first  of  the  Spaniards,  they  refused 
themselves  to  he  separated,  and  insisting  that  the  same 
old  he  applied  to  them  which  they  had  applied  to 
whereupon  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  procession  in  dis- 
^0  the  amhassadors  succeeded  the  magistrates  of  Flo- 
I  foot,  the  guards  of  the  pope,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
Y  foUowers.  The  host  was  preceded  hy  tapers,  and 
nder  a  canopy  supported  hy  canons  of  the  church. 
)eared  the  cardinals,  according  to  their  distinctions  of 
priests,  and  hishops,  who  were  succeeded  hy  one  hun* 
mg  men  of  nohle  families,  superhly  and  uniformly 
The  master  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis, 
r  Pesaro,  with  his  assistants,  immediately  preceded  the 
.0  appeared  under  a  canopy,  which  was  carried  hy  the 
iere,  and  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  and  followed 
lamherlains,  physicians,  secretaries,  and  other  officers 
>ope's  household.  Among  these  was  his  treasurer, 
ing  their  progress,  distributed  money  among  the  crowd  ; 
I  purpose  the  pope  had  appropriated  a  smn  of  three 
ducats.  A  long  train  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastics 
and  the  horse-guards  of  the  pope  brought  up  the 
1  this  manner  the  procession  passed  towards  the  church 
uda  del  Fiore,  the  pope  frequently  stopping  to  observe 
iptions  and  trophies  which  appeared  in  his  way.  On 
J  at  the  church,  he  found  an  elevated  path  prepared, 
he  proceeded,  with  a  few  attendants,  from  the  entrance 
;h  altar,  whilst  the  rest  of  hia  followers  remained  in 
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the  churcli  below.  Here  ho  continued  in  prayer  a  longer 
time  than  usual  ;  after  which,  the  cardinal,  GiuUo  de'  Medici, 
as  archbishop  of  Florence,  chanted  the  service,  and  recited 
the  oration.  The  pope  then  gave  his  benediction  and  plehary 
indulgence  to  aU  present,  after  which  he  retired  to  i*elax  from 
his  fatigues,  in  the  adjacent  monastery  of  S.  Maria  Norellft, 
whilst  the  evening  was  passed  by  the  populace  in  joyful  a«- 
elamations.  The  repose  of  the  night  was  disturbed  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  which  the  prudent  master  of  the  ceremonies 
had  strictly  prohibited  during  the  day,  lest  the  horses  of  thie 
secular  attendants  and  the  terrified  mules  of  the  ecolesiaatics 
should  throw  their  riders  on  tiie  pavement. 

On  the  following  day,  the  pope  visited  the  churcli  of  the 
Annuuciata,  where,  having  some  doubts  whether  he  shodd 
unveil  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  consulted  tbe 
cardinals  present  on  this  important  question,  by  whose  adviee 
the  veil  was  drawn  aside  at  three  short  intervals.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  paternal  mannoiii 
where  he  found  his  brother,  Giuliano,  confined  to  his  bed  bj 
a  tedious  and  hopeless  complaint.  The  third  day  after  iiu 
arrival,  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  was  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medid 
family,  dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo.  On  the  conclusion  of  Hat 
ceremony,  Leo  X.  turned  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  fail 
father  were  deposited,  and  whilst  he  prostrated  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  he  was  observed  by  his  attendants  to 
shed  tears. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  the  pontiff  qurttdi 
the  city  of  Florence  and  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  with  which  he  htA 
been  honoured  in  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants,  still 
attached  to  their  banished  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Bentivol?» 
and  mindful  of  the  severities  exercised  upon  them  by  Julius  II. j 
received  the  pope  in  sullen  silence;  except  when  the  sound  of 
Serra,  Serra*'  resounded  in  his  ears,  as  he  passed  in  proces^oil 
through  the  streets.  This  circumstance  gave  great  ofience  to 
many  of  the  cardinals,  who  thought  that  the  pontiff  ftiimdd 
have  manifested  his  displeasure  on  such  an  occasion.     Leoi,' 


*  A  saiv,  the  itnpresa,  ot  annS)  ot  tibe  Beniivoli* 
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how«\er, judged  nmch.  better  thuii  his  attendants, &nd availed 
himself  <rf  this  opportunity  of  displaying  his  moderation  and 
forhearaace ;  qualities  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and 
which  i&  general  not  only  disarm  resentment,  but  often  convert 
an.  unjust  or  mistaken  adversary  into  a  faithful  fnend. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Francis  I.,  who  had  been  accom- 
panied from  Parma  by  four  prelates  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
the  pope,  was  received  on  the  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  by  the  cardinals  de*  Medid  and  Flisco,  and  conducted  to 
Bologna,  where  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  him  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Felice.  After  they 
had  waited  there  a  short  time,  the  king  made  his  appearance 
betwjeen  the  two  pontifical  legates,  and  was  welcomed  by  a 
shmt  address  in  Latin  from  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  who 
r^nained  uncovered  whilst  he  delivered  it,  as  did  also  the  other 
cardinals.  To  this  the  king,  who  was  also  uncovered,  replied 
in  French,  assuring  them,  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  son 
of  his  holiness,  that  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  apostolic 
see,  and  desirous  of  rendering  every  service  in  his  power  to  the 
college  of  eardinals,  as  being  his  fathers  and  his  brethren. 
Having  addressed  himself  particularly  to  every  one  of  the 
cardinab,  they  then  approached  him  in  succession,  and  gave 
him  a  fraternal  kiss  ;  the  master  of  the  pontifical  ceremonies 
at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  name  and  quality  of 
each  cardinal  as  he  approached.  After  this  exhibition,  they 
proceeded  together  towards  the  city,  the  king  being  placed 
between  the  cardinals  Sanseverino  and  Este  ;  but  the  attend- 
ants of  the  monarch  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and 
followed  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner.  He  was  thus 
conducted  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him  in  the  palace, 
where  four  cardinals  remained  as  his  companions  and  dined 
with  him  at  the  same  table.  The  pope,  having  in  the  mean 
time  been  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  garments  and  seated  in  full 
consistory,  expected  the  approach  of  the  king,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  between  two  cardinals, 
attended  by  six  prelates^  and  followed  by  such  an  immense 
multitude,  as  well  of  the  populace  as  of  French  and  Romans, 
that  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
building.     The  king  was  himself  upwards  of  half  an  hour  in 
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nukmg  1m  wmj  tkron^  the  erovvl ;  s 
•eeuM,  hvwewet,  to  lunre  borae  whh  pta^  good 
Arrifmg  ai  length  in  the  pmence  of  tW  pope,  Ik 
doe  gemiiexions ;  and,  luiTing  eompGed  witk  tW 
eenmiimj  t4  kMcing  die  foot  and  die  liand  <A  hk  holiaeM. 
next  alWed  die  more  familiar  bonoor  t4  ki«ng  \m  fk/tAl 
The  king  then  ezpreaied,  in  a  lew  words  in  his  Baftire 
gnage,  Us  great  naJ^dmetkn  in  haring  been  aDoved  a 
intenrieir  with  the  iiqiffeme  pontiff,  the  Tiear  of  Chrirt 
earth ;  profeating  himsidf  desiroos  of  obeying  afl  his 
as  his  dotifnl  son  and  senraot.  The  pope  repKed  in  Lata, 
with  great  graritj  and  proprieCj  attriboting  so  happy  and 
satisnetory  an  erent  entirdy  to  tl^  goodness  (4  God.  Franeii 
then  took  a  seat  prorided  for  him  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
pope,  whilst  his  ehanedlor  ddirered  a  Latin  oration,  in  which, 
m  the  name  of  his  sorereign,  he  aeknowledged  the  suptwaey 
of  the  holy  see,  and  commended  the  fiddity  of  the  FteoA 
monarchs,  and  particularly  that  of  his  sorerngn  Franoa  I.  to 
the  chm'ch.  At  the  same  time  the  king  would  haye  vneorend 
his  head,  but  the  pope  prerented  him.  At  the  oondasioB  of 
the  harangue  Francis  bowed  in  token  of  his  assoit,  when  the 
pope  again  addressed  him  in  a  few  words,  commending  hit 
dntifol  fidelity.  Such  of  the  French  nobility  and  attendants 
as  could  force  their  way  through  the  crowd,  were  then  admitted 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  but  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of 
Orleans,  with  lionsignor  de  Vallebrune,  were  the  only  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand  and  face.  This  ceremony 
being  performed,  the  pope  led  the  king  into  a  chamber  width 
commanded  a  Tiew  of  the  principal  street  of  the  city ;  where, 
harinff  left  him  for  a  short  time,  he  hastened  to  remore  the 
incumbrance  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  on  his  return  entered 
with  him  into  familiar  conversation.  On  this  occasion,  the 
vigilant  master  of  the  ceremonies  cautioned  his  holiness 
affainst  touching  his  cap  in  tok^i  of  respect  to  the  monarch, 
wnilst  they  were  seen  together  by  the  populace ;  a  mark  ni 
attention  which  it  seems  Alexander  VI.  had  imprudently  shown 
to  OharloR  VIII.  on  their  interview;  this  ecclesiastical  Polonius 
contending  that  it  did  not  become  the  vicar  of  Christ  to 
exhibit  any  reverence  towards  a  sovereign,  even  if  he  were  ibe 
emperor  bimBelf. 
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:.  »     Dtiring  the  continuance  of  Uie  two  potentates  in  Bologna 
M  they  resided  together  in  the  palace  of  the  city,  and  had 
t  i  frequent  conferences  on  the  important  subjects  which  had  been 
a  the  occasion  of  their  interview.     The  endeavours  of  the  king 
^  were  exerted  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  unite  his  arms  with 
-s  those  of  France,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Italy; 
;*  but  as  these  efforts,  if  successful,  would  have  enabled  Francis 
■  to  have  sdixed  upon  Uie  crown  of  Naples,  and  given  him  a 
jr  preponderating  authority  in  Italy,  the  pope,  without  a  direct 
e   opposition,  aflfected  to  postpone  the  measure  ;  alleging  that  he 
s   eould  not,  in  so  ostensible  a  manner,  infringe  the  treaty  which 
X    then  subsisted  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  himself,  and 
;    of  which  sixteen  months  were  yet  unexpired.*     With  no 
k    greater  effsct  did  the  king  employ  his  efforts  to  prevail  on  the 
pope  to  surrender  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke 
'    of  Ferrara,  or  to  moderate  his  resentment  and  relinquish  his 
designs  against  the  duke  of  Urbino.     To  the  former  he  refused 
to  assent,  unless  he  was  repaid  the  money  which  he  had 
advanced  to  the  emperor,  on  being  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Modena  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he  contended,  that 
,     the  duke  of  Urbino  had  forfeited  his  dominions,  which  he  held 
as  a  vassal  of  the  church,  by  not  joining  bis  arms  when  required 
with  those  of  the  pope,  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici. t    But,  although  the  pope  firmly  resisted  every  propo- 
sition which  tended  to  the  further  abridgment  of  his  power,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  his  royal  guest,  whom  he 
entertained  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.     He 
also  bestowed  on  him,   as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  a  cross 
ornamented  with  jewels,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  ducats, 
and  presented  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Maria  Gaudin 
a  diamond  of  immense  value,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
Gaudin  diamond.     The  numerous  attendants  of  the  king  were 
also  treated  with  particular  honour  and  respect ;  the  pontiff 
being  no  less  desirous  of  obliterating  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people  the  animosities  which  had  been  excited  by  the  violence 
of  Julius  II.  than  of  impressing  them  with  an  exalted  idea  of 
the  resources  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  see.      Nor  is  it 

*  Jovii,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  70. 

f  lieoui,  Vita  di  Fr.  Maiia  Puca  d'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  170. 
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improbable  tbat  tbc  gonial  warmth  of  pontifical  kindness  found 
its  way  into  those  bosoms  which  the  frowns  of  his  predecessor 
had  hardened  into  animosity  and  resistance.  In  the  midst  of  a 
solenm  intenriew,  one  of  the  French  nobles,  apparently  a£Pected  , 
by  a  sentiment  of  contrition  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  holy  see,  called  out  aloud  in  French,  that  he 
wished  to  make  his  confession  to  his  holiness,  and  that  as  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  do  it  in  private,  he  would  in  public 
acknowledge  that  he  had  fought  against  Julius  II.  willL  the 
utmost  resentment,  and  had  paid  no  regard  to  his  spiritual 
censures.  To  this  the  king  added,  that  he  had  himself  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  Many  others  of  the  French  nobility 
made  the  same  acknowledgment,  and  requested  forgiyenetrs 
from  the  pope  ;  whereupon  Leo,  stretching  out  his  hands,  gi^T^- 
them  his  absolution  and  pontifical  benediction.  The  king,  then 
turning  to  the  pope,  said,  **  Holy  father,  you  must  not  be 
surprised  that  we  were  such  enemies  to  Julius  II.,  because  he  . 
was  always  the  greatest  enemy  to  us ;  insomuch  that  in  our 
times  we  have  not  met  with  a  more  formidable  adyersory. 
For  he  was,  in  fact,  a  most  cxceUeut  commander,  and  would, 
hare  made  a  much  better  general  of  an  army  than  a  Rom^ 
pontiff."* 

In  addition  to  these  proofs  of  liberality  and  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  pontiff,  an  opportunity  also  occurred  of  rendering  the 
monarch  a  much  more  important  service,  in  a  matter  which  he 
had  greatly  at  heart.  For  several  centuries  the  French  clergy 
had  claimed,  and  frequently  exercised  an  exemption  in 
particular  cases,  &om  that  general  control  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  which  was  assumed  by  the  holy  see :  an  exemption 
which  is  the  foundation  of  what  have  been  called  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church.  Pretensions  of  this  nature  are  on. 
record  as  early  as  the  reign  of  S.  Louis,  and  are  probably  of. 
still  greater  antiquity  ;  but  in  the  year  1438,  the  council  oi 
Basil,  then  acting  iu  direct  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.,  who 
had  assembled  another  council  at  Florence,  formed  several 
canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  church,  which  greatly 
restricted  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  abolished  many 
of  the  most  glaring  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.     In  ijoun 

*  Tins  nnccdotc  is  related  on  the  authovitv  of  P.  do  Grassis. 
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sequence  of  the  rejection  of  these  canons  bj  Eugenius,  the 
counfiil  piuned  a  decree,  deposing^  him  fnnn  his  pontifical 
!  dignity  ;  but  Eugenius  triumphed  over  his  opponents,  and 
I  tbeae  regulations  were  not  oonfirmed  by  the  hec^  of  the  church ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  were  approved  by  Charles  VII., 
who  expressly  recommended  them  to  the  adoption  of  the 
assembly  of  divines  then  met  at  Bourges,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pragmatic  Council.  By  this  assembly,  these  regulations  were 
admitted  as  the  general  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
France,  and  its  decision  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
succeeding  pontiffs  to  abrogate  these  canons  as  impious  and 
hereticalv  they  were  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  French  clergy 
and  people,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  repose  of  iJie 
kingdom.  Nor  had  the  sovereigns  of  France  been  less  attached 
to  a  fBystiem  which  freed  them  in  a  great  measure  ^m  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  see,  submitted  the  nomination  Of  bene- 
fices to  the  approbation  of  the  king,  prohibited  the  payment  of 
annates  and  other  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
abolished  the  scandalous  custom  of  seUing  ecclesiastical  dig- 
mties,  which  was  practised  not  only  as  they  became  vacant,  but 
during  the  life  of  the  possessor,  as  a  reversionary  interest. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Romish  see,  who  have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  these  canons 
were  abrogated  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and  in  particular  by 
Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIL,  the  claims  of  the  French  clergy 
under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  still  considered  as  in  full 
force.^*  In  agitating  this  important  question,  the  object  of 
Francis  was  not  only  to  obtain  a  formal  concession  of  the 
iurisdiction  exercised  by  the  monarchs  of  France  in  the  eccle- 
siastical afiiurs  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  transfer  to  the  crown  some 
of  those  privileges  which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
French  clergy,  and  to  vest  in  the  king  a  right  to  those  present- 
ations to  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  heretofore  been 
claimed  by  the  Roman  see.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo  was  not 
loss  desirous  to  accomplish  an  object  which  had  frustrated  the 
elTorta  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  abolish  a  code  of  laws  which 
liatl  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  opprobrium  of  the  church ;  and 
although  the  pretensions  of  the  king  went  beyond  the  claims  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  yot,  as  the  destniction  of  that  system 
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would  oTertom  the  independence  of  the  French  clergy,  and  . 
as  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  were  to  be  exercised  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  holy  see,  and  not  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  its  authority,  as  had  theretofore  been  done,  the 
pontiff  willingly  listened  to  the  representations  made  to  him 
by  the  king  on  this  head,  and  the  discussion  was  soon  ter- 
minated to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  It  was  in  consequence 
agreed  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  be  abolished  in 
express  terms,  both  by  the  pope  and  the  king,  but  that  its 
chief  proyisions  and  immunities  should  be  reyived  and  ex- 
tended by  a  contemporary  act,  which  should  invest  the  king 
with  greater  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the 
kingdom,  than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  Hence  arose  the 
celebrated  Concordat,  by  which  the  nomination  to  all  eccle- 
siastical benefices  within  the  French  dominions  was  expressly 
granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reservation  of  the  annates  to  the 
Roman  see  ;  besides  which,  the  right  of  deciding  all  contro- 
versies respecting  the  affairs  of  the  church,  excepting  in 
some  particular  mstances,  was  conceded  to  the  judicature  of 
the  sovereign  without  appeal.^*  Both  the  king  and  the 
pope  have  been  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  having  mutually 
bought  and  sold  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  betrayed  the  in- 
terests of  that  religion  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protected. 
That  their  conduct  excited  the  warmest  indignation  of  the 
French  clergy,  appears  by  the  bold  appeal  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Basil,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Eugenius  IV.,  are  openly  defended,  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church  courageously  asserted,  and  the  character  of 
Leo  X.  impeached  with  great  freedom.*  Even  the  laity  were 
jealous  of  the  authority  which  the  king  had  thus  unexpectedly 
obtained  ;  conceiving  that  by  this  union  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power  in  his  own  person,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
eradicate  the  few  remaining  germs  of  liberty  which  had  escaped 
the  destructive  vigilance  of  Louis  XI.,  and  which,  under  the 
milder  government  of  his  successors,  had  begun  to  put  forth  no 
unpromising  shoots.'' 

After  these  important  arrangements,  the  king  returned  from 
Bologna  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  repassed  the  Alps,  to 

*  Fasciculus  Rerum  expetend.  et  fugicud.  torn.  i.  p.  GS. 
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xepaxe  for  new  contests,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the 
emperor  elect,  and  the  kings  of  England  and  Aragon.  The 
pope,  afier  having,  by  the  desire  of  the  king,  conferred  on 
Adrian  Boissi  the  hat  of  a  cardinal,  quitted  a  place  where  ho 
had  been  treated  with 'disrespectful  coldness,  and,  accompanied 
bj  twelve  cardinals,  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  1515.  Being  now  freed 
for  a  while  from  Uie  cares  of  state,  he  had  here  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  his  natural  disposition  in  splendid  representations 
and  acts  of  mimifieence  towards  his  fellow-citizens.  The  day 
of  the  nativity  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
FiorCy  with  unusual  exultation ;  and,  on  the  first  of  the  new 
year,  he  presented  to  the  Gonfaloniere  Pietro  Ridolfi,  who  then 
resigned  his  authority  to  his  successor,  a  cap  of  state  and  a 
sword,  which  had  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  apostolic 
benediction.  On  the  same  day  he  also  assembled  in  the  cathe- 
dral the  archdeacon  and  canons  of  Florence,  and  being  himself 
seated  in  state,  in  the  midst  of  his  cardinals  and  prelates,  he 
gave  to  the  chapter,  the  members  of  which  were  then  prostrate 
before  him,  a  mitre  ornamented  with  jewels  of  the  estimated 
value  of  ten  thousand  ducats.*  At  the  same  time,  as  a  proof 
of  the  affection  which  he  bore  to  the  church,  of  which  he  had 
himself,  from  his  infancy,  been  a  canon,  be  enlarged  the  in- 
comes of  the  ecclesiastics  attached  to  it,  and  directed  that  the 
canons  should  rank  as  protonotaries  of  the  holy  see,  and  should 
wear  the  habit  of  such  dignity  on  all  public  occasions.  ^^ 

Having  thus  distributed  his  bounty,  and  left  to  seven  altars 
in  the  principal  church  the  less  expensive  favour  of  bis  ponti- 
fical indulgence,  Leo  returned  to  Rome.  The  first  object  that 
required  his  attention  was  the  state  of  Siena  ;  where  the  inabi- 
lity of  Borghese  Petrucci,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
had  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Pandolfo,  was  so  apparent  as  to  give  just  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  inhabitants.  This  circumstance  induced  his 
cousin,  Raffaello  Petrucci,  then  bishop  of  Grosseto,  and  keeper 
of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  to  aspire  to  the  chief  dignity,  to 
which  he  was  also  encouraged  by  Leo ;  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  long  attachment  and  services,  and  with  the  view  of 

*  Ammirato,  IL<it  Fior.  lib.  xxix.  chap.  iii.  p.  319. 
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placing  in  so  important  a  station  a  person  attached  to  his  own 
interests,  furnished  him  with  two  hmidred  lances,  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  under  the  command  of  ViteUo  Yitelli,  with  which 
the  Bishop  proceeded  towards  Siena.*  The  rumours  of  tiiese 
hostile  preparations  having  reached  the  city,  Borghese  assem- 
bled the  chief  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them 
in  his  faYOur,  and  preparing  for  their  defence;  hut  the  indica- 
tions of  displeasure  and  animosity  which  he  there  perceived,  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  maintaining  his  authority. 
He  therefore  privately  effected  his  escape  from  the  city,  and 
fled  towards  Naples,  accompanied  by  Fabio,  his  younger  bro- 
ther; but  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  his  child,  his  Mends, 
and  his  fortunes,  to  the  mercy  or  the  resentment  of  his  adver- 
saries, t 

The  satisfaction  which  the  pontiff  had  experienced  in  the 
success  of  his  measures  was,  however,  speedily  interrupted  by 
domestic  calamities  and  personal  dangers.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1516,  he  received  information  of  the  loss  of  his  brother 
Giuliano,  who  died  at  Florence  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  that 
month,  after  having  supported  his  indisposition  with  great 
patience  and  resignation.  His  death  was  a  subject  of  real 
regret  to  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  which  they 
contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  popularity  of  the  latter. 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence ;  but 
the  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  Michael- Agnolo, 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  may  be  considered 
as  a  far  more  durable  memorial  of  his  fame.'** 

A  few  days  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  this  events 
Leo  retired  to  Civita  Lavinia,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
between  Ostia  and  Antium,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  At  this  juncture  a  horde  of  barbarian 
corsairs  suddenly  disembarked  from  their  vessels,  and.  after 
committing  great  depredations  on  the  coast,  captured  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  whom  they  carried  off  with  them 
as  prisoners.      It  was  supposed  to  have  been  their  intention  to 

*  Jovins  denominates  liim,  '*  vir  stabili  fide,  Bed  ignanis  literarum  et  pro- 
bria  omnibus  coopertus.*' 

f  Jovius,  Vita  Tjcon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  71.     Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  114. 
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have  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  pope,  of  whose  temporary 
residence  they  had  prohahly  heen  apprised ;  hut  Leo  was 
aware  of  the  danger  in  sufficient  time  to  escape  their  pursuit, 
and  hastened  in  great  terror  to  Rome.  Muratori,  who  relates 
this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  history,  hy  an 
anonymous  writer  of  Padua,  exclaims,  **  What  horrors,  what 
dreadful  consequences  would  have  ensued,  if  these  harjbarians 
had  succeeded  in  their  project ! "  It  would,  indeed,  have  heen 
a  singular  circumstance,  if  Leo  had  in  one  moment  descended 
from  the  height  of  his  authority,  and  the  first  station  in 
Christendom,  to  the  degrading  condition  of  a  slave.  To  form 
conjectures  as  to  the  prohahle  consequences  of  such  an  event, 
is,  however^  as  useless  as  it  is  difficult ;  hut  we  may  with 
certainty  decide,  that  however  humiliating  such  a  circumstance 
would  have  heeri  to  the  Christian  world,  it  would  not  have 
shaken  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  either  in  the  sacred  character 
of  the  pontiff,  or  in  the  infallibility  of  the  holy  see. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1516—1517. 

Vnipottd  alliaxiGe  of  England,  Spain^  and  Auatria — ^Deatli  of  Ferdinand  of  Sptm 
—His  character — Francis  I.  forms  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  Nap]e»^ 
The  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  enters  Italj  in  great  force-^His  ineffeetini 
attempt  against  Milan — ^Francis  L  suspects  the  pope  of  having  jGnFonred  the 
eatcrprise-— Leo  intends  to  aggiaadise  his  nephew  Lorenzo— >ExeoiDanniicates 

'-/  the  dnke  of  UrMno,  and  expels  him  from  his  dominions-~Confeia  the  title 
and  authority  on  Ixnvnzo— The  Venetians  recover  the  city  of  Bresdari* 
Vefom  soceessfullj  defended  by  Mare-Antonio  Colonna — Negotiationf  for 
Ae  geaenl  paeificstion  of  Europe — Treaty  of  Noyoo — Leo  endeavmnn  to 
counteract  its  eflbets — Treaty  of  London — Motives  of  the  pope  for  oppesinf 
the  pacification — ^The  exiled  duke  of  Urbino  recovers  his  dominions — Leo 
requires  the  aid  of  all  Christendom  against  him — The  duke  of  Urbino 
challenges  his  rival  Lorenzo  to  single  combat — War  of  Urbino— The  duke 
resigns  his  dominions — Conspiracy  of  Petrucci  and  other  cardinals  against 
the  pope — Conspirators  discovered — Arrest  of  the  cardinal  Riario>— Several 
other  cardinals  confess  their  guilt — Execution  of  Petrucci  and  his  subordi- 
nate accomplices — Conduct  of  Leo  towards  the  other  conspirator»->Observa- 
tions  on  thu  event — ^Leo  creates  in  one  day  thirty-one  cardinals — Splendour 
of  the  Roman  See— Leo  promotes  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

After  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  desolation,  Italy  began 
at  length  to  experience  some  respite  from  her  calamities.  The 
contest  was  not  indeed  wholly  terminated  ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  senate  were 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  emperor  the  important  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  which,  by  the  aid  of  their  successful 
allies  the  French,  they  now  expected  speedily  to  accomplish. 
The  conquest  of  Milan  and  the  progress  of  the  French  arms 
were  not,  however,  regarded  with  indifference  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  who  was  well  apprised  of  the  warlike  disposition 
and  ambitious  designs  of  Francis  I.,  and  fully  aware  how 
much  the  possession  of  the  Milanese  might  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  his  hostile  attempts  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
These  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  strict  alliance 
lately  formed  between  Francis  and  Loo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom. 
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if  He  was  not  become  tiie  adversary  of  Ferdinand,  was,  at 
least,  no  longer  his  associate  in  the  war  ;  and  hiB  neutrality 
was  scarcely  less  dangenras  than  his  hostility.  Induced  by 
these  considerations,  Ferdinand  determined  to  provide  the 
active  sovereign  of  France  with  employment  in  another 
quarter.  To  this  end  he  renewed  his  applicaticms  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  and  to  Henry  YIII.,  to  join  him  in  a 
league  against  France.  These  propositions  were  willingly 
acceded  to  by  Maximilian,  who  earnestly  desired  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Spaniards  in  divesting  the  Venetians  of  their 
continental  possessions  ;  and  were  also  listened  to  by  Henry 
YUI.,  who,  notwithstanding  his  late  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  his  father-in-law,  and  his  treaty  with  Francis  I., 
had  been  induced  by  Wolsey  to  look  with  an  hostile  eye  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  monarch.  The  motives  of  ibis 
powerful  favourite,  in  thus  inciting  his  sovereign  to  a  new 
ccmteat,  are  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  By  the  aid  of 
Francis  I.  he  had  lately  obtained  the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and 
he  well  knew  that  the  expected  conpensation  for  this  favour 
was  his  reliliquishing  the  revenues  arising  from  his  bishopric 
of  Toumay,  which,  in  case  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries,  he  could  still  retain.  He  was  therefore  indefati- 
gable in  forwarding  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor.**  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  experienced  great  neglect 
in  the  English  court,  was  again  received  into  favour  ;  and  the 
ancient  treaties  between  Spain  and  England  were  revived  and 
confirmed  ;  but  whilst  the  proposed  alliance  between  the  three 
sovereigns  was  thus  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished,  its 
further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  after  a  lingering  illness,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  termi- 
nated his  mortal  career  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January, 
1516. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  may  be  considered  as  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  he 
may  justly  be  regarded,  if  not  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one  of 
the  most  fortunate,  sovereigns  on  historical  record.  His  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  eventually  imited  the  people  of  CastQe  and 
of  Aragon  imder  one  sovereign,  and  formed  them  into  one 
powerful  nation.  To  the  encouragement  which,  however  tardy 
and  imperfect,  was  afforded  by  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  to 
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ColoiubuSi  may  be  attributed  tbc  discovery  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  America ;  imdoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  his  dominions  is  another  incident  which  adds  lustre  to  his 
reign.  By  the  ralour  and  conduct  of  his  great  general,  Gon- 
salvoi  he  had  obtained  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  thereby  restored  to  the  legitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  Aragon  thbir  long-asserted  rights.  The  acquisition 
of  Navarre,  and  the  conquest  of  several  important  places  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  were  also  highly  houourable  to  the  Spanish 
arms.  Tliese  uncommon  successes,  together*  with  the  reputa- 
tion which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  for  moderation,  prudence, 
and  piety,  gave  him  an  extensive  influence  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  splendid  achieve- 
ments, Ferdinand  was  himself  no  hero.  Whilst  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  L,  and  even  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  took 
the  field,  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  acquiring  by 
proxy  what  they  lost  in  person.  Those  talents  which  were 
dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom  and  prudence  would  have 
been  better  characterised  by  the  appellations  of  craft,  of  ava- 
rice, and  of  fraud.  His  treacherous  conduct  towards  his  near 
relation,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  young  prince  of 
Calabria,  his  son,  leaves  a  stain  on  his  character  which  cannot 
bo  varnished  even  by  the  briUiancy  of  success.  In  England 
his  name  was  odious  for  breach  of  faith,  and  the  French  had 
still  greater  cause  to  complain  of  his  perfidy.  To  reproaches 
of  this  kind  he  was  himself  indifierent :  and  provided  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose,  ho  rather  gloried  in  his  talents  than 
blushed  for  his  crime.  To  his  secretary,  Quintana,  who  in- 
formed him  that  Louis  XII.  had  complained  that  he  had  twice 
deceived  him,  " The  di-unkard  lies,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have 
cheated  him  upwards  of  ten  times."  The  disgrace  and  infamy 
of  this  conduct  he  endeavoured  to  cover  by  pretensions  to 
extraordinary  piety,  and  an  invariable  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  tiiie  Roman  see.  To  him  is  to  be  referred  the  intro- 
duction into  Spain  of  the  horrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  first  intended  to  compel  the  ]\Ioors  and  the  Jews  to 
enter  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to 
all  those  who  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  infallible 
doctrines  of  the  holy  sec.  The  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  descended 
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to  his  successors.  After  tarnishing  the  character  of  Charles  V. 
it  was  concentrated  in  that  of  Philip  II. ,  and  hecame  the 
8Goiir|;e  of  Europe  during  tho  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centorj. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  an  event  which  had 
been  impatiently  waited  for  hj  Francis  I.,  who  was  ambitious 
of  adding  the  conquest  of  Naples  to  that  of  Milan.  During 
his  interview  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  subject  had  been  discussed  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  pontiff,  instead  of  directlj  opposing  the  views  of  the  king, 
had  advised  him  to  postpone  any  hostile  attempts  until  the 
dealih  of  Ferdinand ;  an  event  which,  from  his  advanced  age 
and  infirm  state  of  health,  it  was  supposed  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Having  therefore  complied  with  the  advice  of  the 
pontiff,  Francis  might  reasonably  expect  that  he  would  now 
favour  his  pretensions  ;  and  as  he  well  knew  that  the  archduke 
Charles  was  threatened  with  some  impediments  in  his  succes* 
sion  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  he  conceived  that  it  might  not  be 
impracticable,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  force,  to  deprive  him 
of  the  dominion  of  Naples." 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams  of  aggrandisement,  Francis 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who  seemed  at  length  to  have 
roused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  have  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  repairing  by  his  own  efforts  the  disasters  of  his  allies. 
£y  the  seasonable  aid  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  which  hod  been  sent  to  him  from  Spain  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  enabled  to  subsidise  a  body  of 
fifteen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  which  he  had  united  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  troops  collected  from  various  parts  of 
the  Austrian  dominions.  His  preparations  were  hastened  by 
the  critical  situation  of  the  cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  in 
consequence  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  sent  as  an  escort 
with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  those  garrisons,  having  been  in- 
tercept^ by  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  the  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.*  With  a  promptitude  which  astonished  all  Europe, 
Maximilian  took  the  field  in  person  early  in  the  year,  and  pass- 

*  Liguo  dc  Camb.  lib.  v.  vol.  ii.  p,  53^. 
VOL,  JL  E 
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ing  tlirougli  the  Tyrol,  arrived  at  Verona.  The  united  Anm 
of  the  French  and  Venetians  were  unable  to  oppose  his  pro* 
gross  ;*  and  Lautrec,  after  having  threatiened  in  vain  that  he 
would  arrest  his  course,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  successivd)' 
the  passes  of  the  Mincio,  the  OgUo,  and  the  Adddj  ohd  tfeor 
tually  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Milan;  f 

This  sudden  and  unexpebted  alteratidn  in  the  aspeot  of  pub^ 
lie  affairs  once  more  awakened  ill  the  mind  of  Leo  X.  the  h^pbl 
of  a  speedy  expulsion  of  thb  French  from  Italy ;  slid,  noti^&it 
standing  his  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  he  immediately  d^dpatchiM 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  as  his  legatb  to  the  emperor  ;  at  the 
same  time  directing  his  general^  Mare-Antonio  Cdlonha,  %m 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Ronian  troops,  tb  join  ttib  im- 
perial army  4  The  government  of  Milan  had  beeh  intnuiteil 
by  Francis  I.  to  Charles  duke  of  Bourboil,  who  avowed  Mih  re- 
solution of  defending  the  city  to  th)d  last  ^xtremilyi  With  tiib 
most  vigilant  attention  he  suppressed  the  symptoms  of  thmtilt 
among  the  inhabitants ;  he  imprisoned  such  of  them  as  h^  waa^ 
pected  of  disaffection  to  his  cailse  ;  he  even  set  fire  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  to  the  great  dissatisfactioii  and  mjvaj  tii  t&e 
inhabitants,  who  attributed  this  measure  tO  the  advice  of  tiie 
Venetian  Proweditori  and  the  effects  bf  national  jedloiisj ;  igpl 
finally  he  omitted  no  measures  that  wete  likely  to  harass  tin 
emperor  in  providing  supplies  for  his  nutnerotis  troopi.  Th^ 
imperial  army  had  how  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city;  Ml 
was  increased  by  1%  eonsiderable  party  of  the  Milanese  exiled. 
Oolonna  had  possessed  himself  of  Lodi ;  where,  cbntrary  to  fail 
intehtions,  and  notwithstanding  his  prbckutions,  a  gi%at  numbtf 
of  the  French  and  their  adherents  were  put  to  the  swolrd  j  1$Ut 
whilst  Maximilian  Was  preparing  for  the  attack  of  Milan;  ikk 
arrival  at  that  city  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swiss;  whofai 
Francis  hadj  in  consequence  of  a  recent  treaty  with  the  Hefr- 
vetic  states,^^  engaged  in  his  interests,  suddenly  arrested  tiie 
prosperous  career  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  induced  MaximiUiui 
to  hesitate  as  to  his  further  proceedings.  The  mercehaty  chip- 
tacter  of  the  Swiss,  if  not  already  sufficiently  notorious^  wtt 
now  manifested  by  their  being  engaged  in  nearly  bquAl  iniifi- 

*  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  124.  +  Guicciard,  lib.  xii. 

*  Ligne  de  Ctunb.  liv.  v. 
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ben  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  The  emperor,  at  this 
eiitieal  juncture,  could  not  avoid  calling  to  mind  the  fate  of 
IfodbYieo  Sforxa,  ii^ho  under  similar  circumstances  had  been 
Detrajed,  bj  the  Swiss,  and  deliyered  up  to  Louis  XII.  A 
klter  written  by  Trivulzio  to  the  commander  of  the  Helvetic 
WodiNi  in  ««  Jperkl  «^ce.  for  the  expreBB  purpoBe  of  being 
intercepted^  and  referring  to  the  q>eedy  execution  of  some  pre- 
concerted plan,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor.*  No 
iDpmfeBtations  \)f  a  fEivourafole  disposition  were  shown  by  the 
iidiaiWitant^  of  Milan  ;  ilie  circumstances  in  which  the  emperor 
WIS  placed  would  not  admit  of  long  hesitation,  and  his  only 
doiee  was  either  to  attack  the  united  forces  of  the  French,  the 
V^ietianSy  and  the  Swiss,  in  the  fortifications  of  Milan,  or  to 
epBsalt  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat.  In  adopting  the  latter 
idtemative,  liiaxiinilian  only  acted  that  part  which,  irom  his 
fcnner 'conduct,  migljit  safely  have  been  predicted.  Disgraced, 
although  not  defeated,  he  withdrew  to  Lodi,  encumbered  with 
aa.  immense  army  of  different  nations  which  he  was  imable 
either  to  feed  or  to  pay.  After  having  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  plundering  those  cities  which,  as  their  sovereign,  he 
ought  to-  have  protected,  he  hastened  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tkm  to  Trent ;  whilst  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  being  obliged  on 
their  way  to  levy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  returned 
dirough  the  Yalteline  to  their  mountains.  Thus  ended  the  ex  • 
pedition  of  the  emperor  jiaximUian  against  Milan  ;  a  memora  - 
ble  instance  of  that  imbecility  which  frustrates  all  expectation, 
and  sets  at  defiance  every  effort  of  good  fortune  to  crown  it  witli 
either  honour  or  success. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  through  these  transactions  was  viewcil 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  Francis  I.,  who  began  to  entertain 
BOspicions  that  he  had  incited  Maximilian  to  tins  enterprise. 
These  su^icions  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  hesitation 
which  Leo  had  shown  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  tho 
treaty  concluded  between  them  ;  by  which  it  had  been  agreed, 
than  case  of  an  attack  on  the  states  of  Milan,  he  should  pro- 
vide for  its  defence  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  should 
subsidise  and  maintain  for  the  same  purpose  a  body  of  three 

•  A  more  particular  aivount  .ii  the  motives  and  effect  of  tliis  letter  is  given 
bv  Kosmini,  vol.  i.  p.  523*. 
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thousand  Swiss  mercenaries.  When,  however,  the  kuig 
required  the  stipulated  aid,  Leo  had  excused  himself  on  account 
of  his  inahility  ;  hut  had  promised  to  send  to  the  assistance  d 
the  king  a  hodj  of  Florentine  troops,  which  had  at  length 
taken  the  field  and  proceeded  hy  slow  marches  to  Bologna, 
without  having  effected  the  slightest  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  French.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor  declined,  the 
pontiff  manifested  a  more  decided  adherence  to  his  fonnor 
engagements.  The  cardinal  da  Bibhiena  had  indeed  departed 
on  his  embassy,  but  he  had  stopped  at  Rubiera  under  pretext 
of  sickness ;  and  Leo,  with  great  apparent  punctuality, 
directed  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  to  advance  the  first  month's  pay 
for  three  thousand  Swiss.  Francis  on  condescending  to 
receive  the  money,  coldly  observed,  that  as  his  treaty  with  the 
pope  was  of  no  service  to  him  in  the  moment  of  war  and 
danger,  he  would  negotiate  a  new  one  with  him  which  should 
only  relate  to  times  of  peace. 

For  a  long  course  of  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St.  PetOT 
had  been  the  aggrandisement,  or  rather  the  founding  of  a 
family,  which  should  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
princes  of  Italy.  Of  this  conmion  character  of  the  !EU>man 
pontiffs,  Leo  strongly  participated.  The  person  on  whonoi  he 
had  placed  his  fondest  hopes  was  his  brother  Giuliano ;  but  the 
pacific  and  unambitious  temper  of  this  estimable  young  man  had 
prevented  those  exertions  which  the  pope  was  inclined  to 
make  in  his  favour ;  and  an  untimely  death  had  bhghted  the 
expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  him.  After  this 
event  the  favour  of  the  pope  was  principally  turned  towards 
his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  felt  no  scruples  in  availing  himself 
of  any  advantages  which,  through  his  near  kindred  to  the 
pontiff,  he  might  be  likely  to  obtain.  So  evidently  did  the 
death  of  Giuliano  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Lorenzo, 
that  the  nephew  has  been  accused  of  having  treacherously 
accelerated  the  death  of  the  uncle,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  to  his  own  promotion:^  but  accusations  of  this  nature, 
which  rest  merely  on  presumption,  deserve  no  credit ;  and 
miserable  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  humanity,  if  such  motives 

*  Lconi,  Vita  di  Francesco  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  165. 
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emild  countervail  that  love  of  kindred  which  is  one  of  the 
itrongest  safeguardB  of  society. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  occasioned  hy  the 
retreat  of  tiie  imperial  troops,  afforded  the  pope  a  favourahle 
opportanity  of  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  his  long  medi- 
tated design  against  the  duchy  of  XJrhino,  and  of  raising  his 
fiunily  to  a  soyereign  rank.  It  is  prohahle,  however,  that  in 
this  design  Leo  was  actuated  not  only  hy  motives  of  amhition, 
kit  by  his  resentment  against  the  duke,  who  had  on  several 
oecadons  manifested  a  disposition  hostile  to  his  views,  and 
Mrticnlarly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
Florence,  when  he  had  refused  to  afford  them  his  assistance  as 
general  of  the  church  ;  although  he  had  been  directed  hy  his 
uncle,  Julius  II.,  to  grant  them  all  the  support  in  his  power. 
These  private  reasons  of  dislike  were,  however,  cautiously 
suppressed,  and  motives  of  a  more  public  nature  were  alleged 
by  the  pontiff,  in  justification  of  the  violent  measures  which  he 
had  in  contemplation.  Among  these  Leo  did  not  forget  to 
enumerate  the  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Favia,  in  the 
streets  of  Ravenna,  perpetrated  by  the  duke  with  his  own 
hand,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  confidence ;  the  animosity 
shown  by  the  duke  against  the  papal  troops,  as  well  on  other 
occasions  as  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  when  he  expelled  the 
unfortunate  fugitives  who  had  escaped  that  dreadful  day  from 
his  dominions ;  his  treacherous  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  his  contumacy  as  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  in 
refusing  those  supplies  which  it  was  his  duty,,  and  which  he 
had  positively  stipulated,  to  provide.  For  these  ostensible 
reasons,  Leo  issued  a  monitory  to  the  duke,  of  which  he  was 
no  sooner  apprised  than  he  quitted  his  capital  and  retired  to 
Pesaro.  Here  he  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff;  for  which  purpose 
he  despatched  to  Rome  the  duchess  Elizabetta,  the  widow  of 
his  predecessor,  by  whose  intercessions  he  hoped  to  avert 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  reception  of 
the  duchess  was  not,  however,  such  as,  from  her  rank,  her 
accomplishments;  and  the  services  rendered  by  her  husband 
and  herself  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  she  was  entitled  to 
expect.  In  two  audiences,  obtained  not  without  diflSculty,  she 
remonstrated  with  the  pontiff  on  the  severity  of  his  conduct 
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towards  the  representative  of  a  family  which  had  so  Icmg  faemi 
connected  hj  the  ties  of  frielidship  with  his  Qyra,  and  ifhidl 
had  manifested  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment,  hy  the  pcotec- 
tion  afforded  to  the  Medici  in  thp  midst  of  their  calamitiei, 
and  when  they  had  no  other  refuge.  Sho  reminded  ihe  pope 
of  the  intimacy  which  had  so  long  suhsisted  between  the  hSm 
and  his  late  brother  Giuliano,.  who  had  f^lways  aTQwe4  tho 
warmest  attachment  towards  the  family  of  his  protectpnt }  tnd 
she  declared  that  it  would  be  an  instiMice  of  ingratitude,  which 
she  could  not  believe  would  be  oo^ntenanced  by  bo  genttrflm 
and  magnanimous  a  prince  as  his  holiness  was  uniT6]»aUf 
esteemed  to  be,  if  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who,  when  ^n  in&iif^ 
had  so  often  been  caressed  in  her  am)s,  should  nov  risn  vfj^ 
against  his  benefactors,  and  expel  them  fron^  the  very  plaea 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  kindness  to  him.  *  These 
supplications  had,  however,  little  effect  on  the  detenninatiop  of 
the  pontiff;  who  informed  the  duchess,  in  reply,  fha^  ha 
expected  the  duke  to  make  his  appearance  at  Borne,  aecorduig 
to  the  tenor  of  the  monitory ;  the  teem  of  which  hemg  nom 
nearly  expired,  he  should  from  his  personal  respect  tQ  hem 
enlarge  for  a  few  days.  Instead,  howeyer^  of  proceeding  to  I^mei 
the  duke  retired  from  Pesafo  to  the  cou^  of  his  father-iuTlaW) 
Francesco  Gonzago,  at  Mantua,  whether  he  had  already  takep 
the  precaution  of  sending  his  wifs  and  family*  h^vii^g  ^%  gf^ 
risoned  the  citadel  of  Fpsaro  with  three  thousand  mm,  ihe 
oonunand  of  whom  he  intrusted  to  Tranquillo  da  Mondqlfp,  |^ 
officer  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence.  AYfliUng  hiipaelf 
of  the  disobedience  of  the  duke  to  the  parapoount  authority  of 
the  holy  see,  Leo  issued  a  decree  of  excommmupation,  by  wfiich 
the  duke  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  depriyed  of  his  titles  and 
offices,  and  all  the  cities  in  the  state  of  Urbino  "^ere  plaped 
under  an  interdict,  as  long  as  they  avowed  theip  allegiance  to 
him.  The  princes  of  Christendpn^  were  adn^onislie^  npt  to 
afford  him  any  assistance,  and  even  the  duphess  Elizt^betta  wc^b 
deprived  Qf  her  dowry,  arising  ivm  the  tpmtories  of  hp?^  Hte 
husband.*  At  the  s^me  time  Lorenzo  dp'  Medici,  as  generftl 
of  the  phnrph,  appprop«^nied  hy  the  pxpprienped  pcfff^^a^^W 
Benzo  da  Cpri,  entpred  the  J)uphy  qf  Urbino  by  vt%j  of  lio- 

*  rjoo|ii,  lib.  li.p.  IPO. 
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magna,  at  U^ehead  of  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  one  thousand 
light  horse,  i^4  twelve  thousand  infantry,  Yitello  Vitelli,  with 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  attacked  the  dominipns  of  tho 
dnke  on  the  side  of  Lamole,  and  Gipvan-Paolo  Boglionc,  at- 
tended bj  a|&  apostolic  commissary,  proceeded  towards  the  city 
«f  UrbinO,  by  way  of  duhhiq.  8i(oh  an  attack  was  irresistible  ; 
ind  the  duk^  himself,  heing  apprised  of  the  forces  brought 
agaimit  bnn,  coiioeded  to  his  subjects,  m  express  terms,  the 
libeitjr  of  entering  into  such  stipulations  with  the  conquerors  as 
itaa^  fiught  think  conducive  to  their  own  safety.^  The  city  of 
drfaino  immediately  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms,  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  all  its  dependent  cities  and  places, 
exeefft  ihe  eitadel  of  Pesaro,  and  the  fortresses  of  Sinigaglia, 
Ban  Xieo,  and  Majuolo.  After  sustaining  a  cannonade  of  two 
daySy  llCondoUb,  to  whoni  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Pesaro 
hi^  been  intn^sted,  agreed  tq  isurrender  the  place,  if  effectual' 
assistance  did  not  arrive  within  twenty  days  ;  but  when  the 
time  had  expired,  Mondolfo,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  again  attacked  the  besiegers  with  his  artil- 
lery. The  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced,  soon, 
hotrevei:,  gave  rise  to  mutiny  and  disorder  ;  and  the  soldiers, 
seizing  upon  their  leader,  delivered  him  up,  as  the  price  of 
tiieir  own  securit:^ ,  to  the  commanders  of  the  papal  troops, 
who  execute^  him  o^  the  gallows  as  a  traitor,  t  The  fortresses 
of  Majuolo  and  Sinigaglia  were  inmiediately  surrendered  ;  but 
that  <^  St.  Leo,  being  well  garrisoned,  and  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipitftUB  rook,  was  deemed  impregnable.  After  a  siege  of  three 
montlui,  its  conquest  was,  however,  accomplished  by  the  con- 
trivance and  exertions  of  a  master-carpenter,  who,  having 
ascended  by  night  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock,  and  concealed 
himself  by  day  under  its  projections  and  cavities,  enabled  the 
besiegers  to  fix  their  ladders,  by  means  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  chosen  men  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  sum- 
niit ;  a  part  of  whom,  carrying  six  standards,  having  scaled  the 
wi^s,  the  garrison,  conceiving  the  place  was  stormed,  abandoned 
its  d^^ce,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  besiegers. 
The  conquest;  of  the  whole  state  being  thus  accomplished, 

♦  Guiccard,  lib.  xii.  ypl.  ii.  p.  17. 

•f-  Guiccard,'  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  Il8.     But  Leoni  asserts,  that  Mondolfo  was 
executed  contftuy  to  bia  capitnlation  \ntb  Lorenzo. 
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Leo  invested  his  nephew  Lorenzo  with  the  duchy  of  Urhino, 
and  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  ;  and  in 
order  to  give  greater  validitj  to  the  act  of  investiture,  he  caused 
it  to  be  authenticated  by  the  individual  signatures  of  all  the 
cardinals,  excepting  only  Domencio  Grimani,  bishop  of  XJrbino, 
who  refused  to  concur  in  despoiling  the  duke  of  his  dominionfl. 
Fearful,  however,  of  having  incurred  the  indignation  of  the 
pope,  Grimani,  a  few  days  afterwards,  prudently  withdrew  fnmi 
Rome,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff.    - 

The  exiled  duke,  thus  deprived  of  his  dominions,  requested 
the  pontiff  that  he  would  at  least  liberate  him  from  his  ecdeBi- 
astical  censures  ;  but  Leo  refused  him  even  this  consolation, 
although  the  duke  entreated  it  **  for  the  salvation  of  his  souL'- 
Thus  the  man,  who  appears  to  have  felt  no  remorse  for  the 
assassination  of  another,  and  that  too  a  cardinal  of  the  church, 
professed  his  anxiety  in  labouring  under  the  displeasiire  of  the 
pope  ;  and  thus  the  pontiff,  to  whom  the  care  of  all  Christendom 
was  intrusted,  after  despoiling  the  object  of  his  resentment  of 
all  his  possessions  in  this  world,  refused  to  pardon  him  even  in 
the  next. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  Maximilian,  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  immense  army,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  relinquished  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  and  that  important  trust  was  conmiitted  to  Odet 
de  Foix,  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  important  services  in  Italy.  The  cities  of  Brescia 
and  Verona  yet  retained  their  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  or  rather, 
the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  subjection  by  the  powerful  garri- 
sons of  German  and  Spanish  troops,  by  which  they  were 
defended.  On  the  disgraceful  return  of  the  emperor  elect  to 
Vienna,  the  Venetians  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  these 
important  places.  They  increased  the  number  of  their  troops, 
the  chief  direction  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Andrea  Gritti,  who 
was  joined  under  the  walls  of  Brescia  by  Lautrec,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  lances,  and  five  thousand  French  infantry. 
After  bombarding  that  city  for  several  days  with  forty-eight 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  the  French  and  Venetian  generals 
compelled  the  besieged  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  effectual  assistance  did  not  arrive  within  eight 
days,  they  should  surrender  the  place.  The  vigilance  of  the 
besiegers  having  prevented  the  approach  of  the  expected  sue* 
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cours,  tbis  city,  on  the  day  appointed,  once  more  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Venetians;  to  the  great  joy  of  tho  major 
part  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  attack  of  the  united  armies  upon  the  city  of  Verona  was 
not  attended  with  equal  success.  Their  forces  were  now  indeed 
increased  to  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms,  two  thousand  light 
horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot.  But  the  place  was  defended 
by  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
had  quitted  his  service  for  that  of  the  emperor  elect,  and  had 
garrisoned  the  place  with  a  force  Httle  inferior  to  that  of  his 
enemies.  So  nxunerous  a  body  within  the  waUs,  whilst  it  dis- 
couraged the  besiegers  from  an  immediate  attack,  suggested  to 
ihem  the  expedient  of  reducing  the  place  hy  famine.  They, 
therefore,  took  their  position  before  the  city,  the  inhahitants  of 
which  endured  with  exemplary  patience  all  the  extremes  of 
hunger,  of  oppression,  and  of  misery.  The  besiegers,  however, 
soon  began  to  find  that  the  inconveniences  which  they  them- 
selyes  experienced  from  the  want  of  supplies,  were  scarcely 
mferior  to  those  of  the  hesieged.  After  having  heen  ohliged 
to  plunder  and  desolate  for  their  support  the  surrounding 
country,  they  resolved  at  the  expiration  of  two  months,  to  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  city.  The  artillery  was  therefore  employed 
with  unceasing  activity  ;  the  walls  were  frequently  destroyed  so 
as  to  admit  of  an  assault ;  the  French  and  the  Venetian  troops 
emulated  each  other  in  the  courage  which  they  displayed  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Colonna  resisted 
the  shock.  With  incredible  assiduity  he  repaired  the  breaches 
in  the  fortifications ;  he  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  many  severe 
engagements  ;  and  frequently,  instead  of  waiting  the  aj>proach 
of  his  enemies,  led  out  his  troops,  and  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchments.  From  the  month  of  August  to  that  of  October, 
the  fate  of  the  city  remained  in  suspense  ;  when  information 
being  received  that  a  strong  reinforcement  was  on  its  march 
from  Trent,  to  the  assistance  of  Colonna,*  the  besiegers  suddenly 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  retiring  in  separate  bodies,  relin- 
quished their  imdertaking. 

During  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  negotiations  had  been  car- 

*  It  was  also  rumoured  that  fifteen  thousand  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of  the  king 
of  England,  were  expected  at  Milan.     Miirat,  vol.  x.  p.  127. 
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ryipg  qa  t^ixiqng  tl^p  European  states,  T^hich,  in  the  eyafit,  jioi 
only  appeased  ti)QSO  pontestsy  but  laid  t^e  foi^p^f^^P!^  ^ ' 
that  general  tranquillity  which  soon  aftenrar^s  ^n^ue4* 
^\^^  suspipions  cntprtaii^od  by  Fri^^pis  I.  pf  tl^o  (^Hspo- 
sUipp^  ^  Lcp  X.  had  received  ppnfirm^tioii  ffopi  t^o^j 
oqi^p^irpng  p^rcumstances  ;  nor  pan  it  Ijip  doubte^y  %\i9r\  IQ 
1^9  ^Y^s^ion  ^  th^  esta^Ushmei^t.  of  a  ^f  encl\  gpYer^l^e^f  in 
Itf^ly^  Lep  \ras  upiform  an^  nna^tpn^ble.  T^b  ayor^io^  ]k9/^ 
bepp  i^cref^ae4  by  the  conduct  of  the  Frepph  ^lonaro)),  |fho>  ^ 
depr^vii^  thp  pppe  of  the  soyerf^gptj  of  f^anna  and  l^iap^pz^ 
ha4  done  hiip  ai^  ^lyury  \jfhlc^l,  ^4^  ipotiYpi^  of  gflod  pqjicjj'j^fl 
qught  tq  b^yp  fvvqjdpd,  ap4  fpT  Wl^^P^  P^  his  other  (U)ppe£ia|qi^ 
wprp  pot  considered  by  Leo  as  an  equivalent.  Thp  penpal  trqo^ 
wjijpl^t  pippe  the  flepf^i^ure  of  M^y c-Antonio  Co^o^ml^,  l^  \^ 
intr^§^ed  to  the  cqpamand  pf  his  pear  relatiqn^  ^irosnerq  f^^p 
M^ffp  Oolqnp^  yet  reinaine4  in  the  yicinity  pf  t|^p  ]iuUpqie| 
TFl^epce,  ip  or4pr  to  prevpi^t  suspicion,  thpy  fit  leng|;h  retr^atoA  tP 
yq4epi^.  Here  ^p  interview  t^qolj:  place  betw^ep  ihoi^e  cpp): 
n^andprs  and  Qirpjapio  l||lprone,  whiph  w^s  CQi\jeptpfpa  tq  ^g  ^^j( 
ti^e  purpqsp  of  arranging  the  preliminaries  for  ^  ^t^P^  iip9P 
spp[iq  pa^t  pf  fhe  s^^p  of  Wis^n,  At  the  saipe  time,  I4M  hff4 
i^ppt  fi^,  1^\^  legate  tq  tl^e  Siwiss  captons,  Enpiq,  bishp^  erf  yer 
rplj,  fqy  tb^pprpqsp,  s^s  Frf^pcis  righUy  conjecture4,  q^mdno)^ 
ffiem  tq  epgage  their  services  to  his  ppepaies.  Under  ibecff 
ppprpssiqp^,  the  king  manifested  SQipp  hepitfttion  ip  pprwttjpj 
t}ip  pope  to  rpceire  t)ie  emolppiepts  f|>rising  from  the  teni^  ^ 
ilie  Itppefipes  ip  Erancp,  as  agreed  op  by  t)ie  Pqncordi(i|;  ^  I)p^ 
aftpr|far48,  either  spppressinghis  4isplpasurp,  or b^p^g yet  4Pr 
strops  pf  pbtfthpng  t|^p  flavour  of  the  poptiff,  he  not  qply  f^QSepj^ 
tq  \\^^  plaip)3(  i)Ut  endeayqure4  to  secure  his  friendship  by  othpf 
ap^  qf  ^pdpesQ.  He  relinquished  his  pretpnsion^  to  a  rey^PP^ 
^Qip  t)ie  s^fitps  of  Mirandqlf^,  ^FP^>  ^^4  Correggiq,  ^s  lofd  par 
r^lpqpnt  pf  fhosp  plp'Cps,  on  being  iqfpriped  that  the  pqpe  ka4  r9* 
ceivp4  ti^^PI^  under  lijs  protpct}qp.  40  {|,)sq  affpcted  to  epter  ip(p 
tl^p  vieiys  of  thp  pope,  with  resppct  tq  l^is  ffiyourite  pbjppt  qf  f^n 
attack  upon  the  inndels,  and  offered  tq  equip  a  poTfei^  anpa- 
mppt  fit  l^FseilleSj  under  the  cornipq-nd  qf  Pietrq  Ifayj^TP** 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  states  of  Barbary,  whose  cor- 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  xil.  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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lain  infegiad  tha  Uedi^ni%ae(m,  fk^d  wbQ  bf^d  pm^b](j 
ipenued  tho  picius  liaU'ed  of  ihe  ppntif  l\]r  ih^  Ssfwli^ou^ 
attifsk  upon  his  person.  W^  aware,  bflw^v^-,  ibf^t  all  att^i^^ 
to  ceeoncUe  ihe  pontiff  to  tbe  por^la^e^t  ost^blidliment  of  tlio 
Franoh  in  Italj  might  prove  fiiiiilosa,  he  turx^od  ^b  views  to-. 
lacda  anoit)^  qnaFtOF*  and  determined  to  sepurei  la^  Milanose 
pwBessionB  by  aooopomodating  his  differonoos  with  iho  jomg- 
kng  flf  Spain,  The  advantag09  tq  he  donned  to  hoth  p^rt^osi 
ftwn  Boeh  a  treaty  were  ohyionsit  The  fuseespio^  of  Oj^r)oa  to 
ilia  dmainionB  of  his  ancestors  was  not  npattonded  lay  di^idt^os, 
ud  ^  particular  his  Nei^Utan  dominions  wore  jet  snhj^t  to 
1^  rival  claims  of  U^o  hoqso  of  Anj9^  fti)d  Pf  the  ^egitUlf^f^te 
kaneh  of  the  honso  of  Arag09.  The  hftsij^  of  this  negotiation 
Yu,  Uiereforo,  tho  quioting  and  defending  oaph  other  ^n  1^0  POP- 
seuionB  which  tboy  r^neptivelj  hold  in  Itfdy..  Q^  tjie  tMH 
tflonth  daj  of  Angujit,  !16].6,  it  wa^  solemnly  ^grood  at  l^e7(W(^ 
that  tho  treaty  of  fmity  ponciudod  between  the  two  i^ionaiK^^s 
at  Paria,  in  tho  y04r  l^Hi  ^honld  ho  renewed  ai^d  oo^firpi^od, 
aad  that  they  ^hqnld  assist  each  other  f^s  w^ll  in  ihe  dftfenc^  ^f 
a^m  veapective  territoriei^  0?^  hqth  sid^s  the  Alp^  s^  in  apj 
just  conqnost  which  oithor  qf  t}^pm  piigjit  ^ndertft^L^.  Ii^  prder 
to  confirm  this  ponnoxion,  it  w^sfhrthor  ooi^cludedi  th^t  !^«i^cis 
^nld  give  his  d^Highter  LpuiBft,  then  only  Pfto  jesff  pf  ^ge,  In 
mamage  to  ChfH^es,  i^t  a  s^pulated  period,  and  ^S't  pn  s^ich 
B|arriago,  ChMoQ  should  he  if^yested  with  all  the  rights  ¥^d 
losetensiqna  of  the  ffu^ily  of  Anjon  to  tl^p  crown  of  Naples,  !Py 
the  fMUno  teoaty  the  ?ightg|  of  the  family  of  D'Alhret  to  the 
kingdom  of  N^ftvi^rre*  m^  the  discordant  i^tere9ts  of  thp  Ye^p- 
timi9  and  tho  pmperor  dect,  wore  particularly  attended  to  ^nd 
arrangod  I  and  a  power  was  rpspryed  for  MaximUian  to  accede 
tp  the  Ipagup  at  f^ny  tiine  within  tho  sp^pe  of  twq  ^lqnths.  The 
pope  was  particidfkrly  ^amed  as  the  ally  pf  hoth  parties  ;  hui 
this  was  well  nndorstpod  to  he  merely  in  respect  of  his  dignity* 
and  not  nnder  aiiy  expectation  thfit  he  w^^  Ukply  tp  i^ssent  to 
the  tfpftty. 

Up  sppQpr  was  JjOO  (apprised  of  these  ^pgotiatiqn9>  thap  ])p 
entployed  aU  his  art  ^nd  ^11  hjs  inflpei^pe  tp  prpTpnt  tho  Spanis]^ 
monarch  from  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him  ;  hut  find- 

*  Du  Mont.  vol.  iv.  j>ar.  up,  224.     BoMi,|tal.  Ed.  vo^.  vi.  p.  169*. 
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ing  that  his  interference  for  this  purpose  was  not  likely  to  avail, 
he  resolved  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  effects  o£  this  treaty, 
bj  another  alliance,  equally  formidable.  To  this  end  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  of  England,  and  the  emperor  elect,  to  unite 
with  him  in  a  league,  to  which  he  had  also  the  address  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Spanish  monarch  to  accede.  But  although  Leo  had 
been  the  original  promoter  of  this  measure,  he  declined  being 
nominated  as  an  ostensible  party,  and  requested  that  power 
might  be  reserved  to  him  to  join  in  it  at  a  future  time.  By 
this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  London  on  the  twenty-nin^ 
day  of  October,  1516,^  the  emperor  elect,  and  the  kings  of 
England  and  of  Spain,  agreed  to  defend  each  other  against  any 
power  that  should  attack  their  respective  states  ;  and  the  con- 
tingency of  each  party  was  settled  at  five  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  all  poten- 
tates and  states,  that  might  be  desirous  of  entering  into  the 
league,  should  be  admitted  ;  and  as  the  confederates  acknow- 
ledged they  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  pope  would  become  a 
party,  they  declared  him  principal  and  chief  of  the  league. 
Such  were  the  avowed  and  ostensible  objects  of  this  alliance  ; 
but,  by  a  separate  article,  it  was  further  agreed,  that  endea- 
vours should  be  used  for  disengaging  such  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
as  were  in  alliance  with  France,  from  the  interests  of  that  crown ; 
and  it  was  also  settled  what  amount  each  of  the  allies  should 
pay  towards  the  pensions  which  should  be  distributed  among 
the  Swiss,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  private  persons.*  The 
consequences  which  Leo  expected  from  this  formidable  combina- 
tion were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  instability  or  duplicity  of 
the  emperor  elect ;  who  at  the  same  instant  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  London,  availed  himself  of  the  qpportunity 
afforded  him  of  becoming  a  party  to  that  of  Noyon,  which  was 
intended  as  a  definitive  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty  the  city  of  Verona  was  again  surren- 
dered to  the  Venetians.  A  further  agreement  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded  between  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  emperor 
elect,  which  terminated  for  a  time  the  other  objects  of  their  dis- 
pute.    On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 

*  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  121.  Du  Mont,  Supplem.  torn,  iii.par.  i. 
p.  40,  where  this  treaty  is  more  correctly  given. 
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Francis  I.  concluded  the  memorable  treaty  of  Fribourg  with  tho 
Swiss  cantons,  known  by  the  name  of  the  perpetual  alliance, 
idiieh  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  close  connexion  that  has 
since  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.*  By  these  alliances 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  guaranteed  by  its  most  powerful  sovc- 
rdgns  ;  and  Leo  was  compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spectator  of 
IDC  that  tranquillity  which  he  had  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  done 
WW    all  in  his  power  to  prevent. 

Br        It  would,  howeyer,  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  tho  pontiff 

itil   to  conclude  that  he  was  averse  to  the  repose  of  Italy.     On  the 

flf    cdntrarj,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  object  that  he  had  more  at 

nj     heart;  but  this  repose  he  conceived  to  be  ill-secured  whilst 

ID.     the  norihem  and  southern  states  of  that  country  were  held  by 

Eld     two  powerful  foreign  potentates,  whose  dissensions  or  whose 

Q.     closer  .alliance  might  equally  prove  fatal  to  the  rest.      Thisj 

le-    therefore,  was  not  such  a  peace  as  Leo  wished  to  see  effected  ; 

r.      and  if  he  did  not  manifest  his  open  disapprobation,  it  was  only 

a     because  he  was  for  the  present  precluded  from  all  means  of 

!.      intemi^ting  it  with  any  hopes  of  success.     Nor  can  it  be 

,  I     denied,  that  in  this  respect  ho  manifested  a  regard  for  the 

true  interests  of  his  country,  and  a  degree  of  political  sagacity 

i       which   does    credit  to  his   discernment;    subsequent  events 

;  I     having  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 

pontiff  for    the  safety  and  repose   of  Italy  were  too  well 

I      founded  ;  that  country  having,  soon  after  his  death,  exhibited 

scenes  of  contention  and  of  carnage  between  the  rival  monarchs 

of  France  and  of  Spain,  yet  more  horrible  than  any  that  had 

before  occurred ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  itself  having  become 

the  prey  of  a  horde  of  Christian  barbarians,  who  sacked  it, 

with  circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 

in  the  history  of  mankind,  t 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion was  the  disbanding  of  a  great  number  of  the  Italian 
Condottieri ;  who,  being  now  out  of  employment,  were  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  afford  them  emolument 
or  support.  Availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  his  father-in-law  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  tho 

•  Murat.  An.  voL  x.  p.  1 30.     Ligtio  dc  Cajmb.  liv.  v. 
i*  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  book  iv. 
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eiiled  duke  of  Urfoino  had  bugun  to  collect  a  militarj  finree* 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  recovery  of  his  dominioiiB.^ 
In  the  month  of  January,  1517,  l^iB  assembled  his  troopt, 
which  then  amounted  to  ive  thousand  Spanish  mfantiy,  pnost 
of  whom  had  been  employed  in  tl^e  defence  of  V6ro&a»  three 
thousand  Italian  stipeijiaiaries,  and  fifj^en  hui^dred  horse»  homr 
manded  by  Federigo  Gonzago,.  lord  of  Bozzolo>  wno  ayowea  a 
mortal  enmity  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^  on  accouiit  of  &  permmal 
Bffiront  which  he  had  received  from  him.  With  tkiil  anny  the 
exiled  duke  began  his  march  ;  having,  ^s  a  juiftifical^on  of  his 
conduct,  addressed,  a  letter  to  the  college  of  cardinally  in 
whibh  he  declares  himself  a  faithlTul  aiid  obedient  sod  of.  mt 
church  ;  complains  of  the  unexampled  severity  wilii  whidi  be 
had  been  treated ;  asserts  that  he  had  not  only  been  pi]rsiic4 
with  all  the  violence  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  tiiat  ms 
life  had  been  frequently  attenipted,  bptk  t>y  poijM)n  toA  bj 
force ;  and  disavows  any  intention  of  disturbing  ^e  statee  df 
^e  phurch  further  than  might  benecessaiy  to  the  recoveij  <^ 
his  just  rights.  He  then  );ook  the  route  of  Romagna,  an4 
arriving  at  Cesena,  passed  the  river  Savio  under  the  tfraUfi.of 
thikt  placiB,  without  interruption  from  Lorenzo  ie*  Medici^  w)io 
was  then  with  a  conidderabie  force  within  the  city.  .  The 
rapidity  of  his  movements  anticipated  the  vigilanee  of  toe 
^apal  commanders.  A  few  fortresses  of  little  impoHancef 
which  had  (^posed  his  progress,  were  stormed,  and  the  garri- 
sons treated  with  great  severity.  Arriving  in  his  owp  domi- 
nions, he  found  his  capital  defended  only  by  a  small  body  of 
troopsj  which  was  instantly  put  to  fli^t,  and  in  the  space 
of  Hk  fbw  weeks  the  duke;  without  a  single  engagement  of 
toy  importance,  found  himself  as  suddenly  restored  to  his 
authority  as  he  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  deprived  of  it. 

This  Unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  was  a  caUse  oif  ii^ex- 
piressible  chagrin  to  t^e  pope,  hot  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  t^ritory  which  he  had  considered  as  effectually  secui;ed 
to  ids  family,  but  ad  it  indicated  %  hostile  disposition  on  i^e 
pbrt  of,  those  sovereigns  whose  commanders  and  troops  had 
et^aged  in  the  service  of  the  dukje.  On  this  accoUtit  Ivs 
warmly  remonstrated  with  the  ambassador  of  the  ^rencn 

*  Muratt  An.  vol.  x.  p.  181. 
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monarch  on  the  conduct  of  Lantrec,  who  had  permitted  Fed- 
ierigo  da  Boudjpy  oiie  of  his  stipen^aries,  to  eilter  into  the 
a^rricb  of  thb  duke.  He  also  com|dAined  to  the  emperor 
fltbct;  Maximilian,  and  t6  the  jonn^  monarch  of  Spain,  that 
tteir  troops  had  Ifeen  engaged  in  of^sition  to  the  (iause  Of  the 
drarck}  \M\&i  he  stirongly  ifasinuatbd  would  not  haye  heen 
ddne  trithoot  iheir  privity  and  assent.  Not  satisfied^  howeyer, 
with  th^e  remonstrances,  he  resdrted  tb  his,  pontifical  autho- 
rity, Imd.  issued  his  briefs^  requiring  the  ^kssistance  of  all  the 
princes  of  Christendoni  agunst  a  i*ehel  and  a  traitor;  who  had 
not  &plf  ojpposed  himself  in  open  arms  agaiiist  his  paranlotilit 
loid,  hut  hfid  thrbwn  off  all  reverence  to  the  hdjr  see.*  These 
InspresentiKtions  wer^  not  without  their  effeiet.  The  friendship 
hf  a  ^ntiff^  who  hy  his  taledts  and  vigilance^  po  less  than  by 
lus  high  office,  had  obtained  so  considerable  an  infltlcnCe  in  the 
fffidrs  of  Europe^  was,  without  long  hesitAtioh^  preferred  to  the 
disinterested  task  of  v^n^cating  the  rights  oi  a  petty  tkyfe^ 
reigns  whose  conduct  hi&d  bn  several  occasions .  Undoubtedly 
given  just  cause  for  re^^r^ension.  The  Spanish  king  not  only 
exculpated  hlnlbelf  from  all  share  in  the  traiisactidn,  but  iin- 
mediateiy  admonished  his  subjects  to.  quit  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  XJrbinb.  He  also  directed  the  cbUnt  of  Potenza  tb 
proceed  fiDm  Naples  with  fbur  hundred  lances  to  the  aid  Of  the 
pope^  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he 
derived  the  duke  ci  Urbino  of  the  ducal  territory  of  Sora, 
whidi  had  been  purchased  by  his  father  within  the  kingdom 
cf  Naples.  Francis  I.,  although  justly  suspicious  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  pontiff^  sent  also  tb  his  bssistancb  a  body  of  tjiree 
hundred  lahces  ;  but  this  reiiifbrcement  was  accompanied  by 
niany  complaints  of  the  nou-observdnce  by  the  pope  of  the 
treaty  concluded  Ibetwben  him  and  the  king  of  Bologna.  .'  The 
unjustifiable  sevbrity  exercised  by  Leo  agaihst  the  exiled  duke 
of  Urbino,  and  particularly  his  cruelty^  in  dbpHving  both  the 
dowager  duchess  and  the  wife  bf  the  reigning  duke  bf  the  reve- 
nues appointed  for  their  support j  had  also  been  wdrmly  animad- 
verted on  by  the  duchess  of  AngoulSme,  mother  of  the  French 

♦  On  this  dccaiion  Lico  wrote  tb  Hehlrjr  VIII.,  representing  thb  church  as 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  entreating  his  immediate  and 
<:ffi-ctual  ubsistance.     Kymcri  Fojd.  TV.  p.  1,  p*  135. 
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monarch,  who  possessed  great  influence  ivith  her  son,  and 
resented  with  commendahle  spirit  the  injury  done  to  those  of 
her  own  sex.  Leo,  heing  privately  informed  of  this  cireum-* 
stance,  and  conscious  that  he  had  given  just  occasion  for 
complaint,  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept  the 
assistance  offered  to  him  by  the  king.  These  difficulties  were 
not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  In  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  pope,  by  giving  to  his  cause  the  credit  of  his 
name,  and  the  assistance  of  his  arms,  Francis  proposed  that 
a  new  confederation  should  be  entered  into  between  them,  bj 
which  they  should  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  the  defenee 
of  each  other's  dominions,  and  to  the  advance,  for  that 
purpose,  if  it  should  appear  necessary,  of  a  monthly  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats.  The  Florentines  were  also  included 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  league,  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  was 
expressly  recognised  as  duke  of  Urbino.^  The  king 
further  consented  to  assist  the  pope,  whenever  he  was  re- 
quired, against  the  vassals  and  feudatories  of  the  church; 
but  the  pontiff  engaged  by  a  separate  brief  not  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  French  monarch  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  On 
tHs  occasion  Francis  again  insisted  with  great  eamestnes.  on 
the  restitution  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara ; 
but  the  pope  sought  to  evade  the  discussion,  imder  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  make  such  a  request,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  contest  with  another  of  the  vassals 
of  the  church.  Such,  however,  was  the  perseverance  of  the 
king,  that  Leo  at  length  consented,  by  a  written  engagement, 
to  restore  those  places  to  the  duke  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  seven  months ;  a  promise  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  he  never  intended  to  perform,  although  conceded  to  the 
importunity  of  the  king ;  relying  on  the  change  of  circum- 
stances which  might  arise  within  that  period  for  a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  him  in  the  breach  of  it.* 

During  this  negotiation,  Leo  had  used  his  utmost  efforts  tO 
increase  the  forces  under  the  conmiand  of  his  nephew,  Lorenzo ; 
which  soon  amounted  to  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  fifteen 
hundred  light  horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  infantry,  composed 
of  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  Gascons,  Germans,  Swiss 

*  Muratori,  An.  z.  132^ 
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SpamardSy  and  Italians,*  the  immediate  command  of  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  was  intrusted  to  Renzo  da  Ceri. 
Of  ihis  force  a  considerahle  part  was  concentrated  at  Pesaro ; 
Vat  at  the  time  when  hostilities  were  expected  to  commence,  a 
herald  arrived  at  Pesaro,  to  demand  a  safe-conduct  for  two  per- 
sona who  were  authorised  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  impart  a 
mesBage  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.     The  necessary  credentials 
vere  accordingly  given,  when  Suares  di  Lione,  a  Spanish  officer, 
and  Oratio  Florida,  secretary  to  the  duke,  were  introduced  in  a 
public  audience ;  but  instead  of  annoimcing  any  proposition  of 
sobmiBsion  or  accommodation,  as  was  probably  expected  from 
them,  the  secretary  read  aloud  a  challenge  from  the  duke, 
addresBed  to  Lorenzo ;  by  which  he  proposed,  that  in  order  to 
.    prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  calamities  of  a  protracted 
(    wai&rey  the  contending  parties  should  terminate  the  contest  by 
an  equal  number  of  soldiers  on  each  side,  such  number  to  be  at 
the  choice  of  Lorenzo  ;  from  four,  to  four  thousand  ;  concluding 
with  an  offer  to  Lorenzo,  in  case  he  preferred  it,  to  meet  him 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
decide  thdr  differences  by  single  combat,  t 
The  only  reply  which  Lorenzo  made  to  this  message,  which 
I   he  affected  to  consider  as  a  personal  af&ont,  was  to  commit  the 
I    bearers  of  it  to  prison.^^    In  a  few  days,  however,  he  liberated 
I    ihe  Spaniard  ;  but  he  sent  the  secretary  of  the  duke  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  respecting  the  measures  and 
intentions  of  his  master,  and  particularly  as  to  the  persons  who 
had  stimulated  and  abetted  lum  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
To  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  the  use 
of  torture  was  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  a  person  who  had  relied  on  the  express  sanction 
of  a  safe-conduct ;  but  the  result  of  this  atrocious  act  is  said  to 
have  served  only  to  confirm  the  pope  in  the  suspicions  which  he 
already  entertained  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  French 
monarch.^ 

The  opposing  armies  now  took  the  field,  that  of  the  duKe 
being  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  his  adversaries.     After 

*  Leoui,  lib.  ii.    Guicciardini  states  the  amount  at  1000  men  at  anns,  1000 
H^tlione,  and  15,000  infimtry. 

t  This  singular  document  is  preserved  hj  Leoni^  in  his  Life  of  Fr.  Maria, 
duke  of  Urfaind. 
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several  movements  and  partial  contests  on  the  banks  of  the  lif^ 
Metro,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fossombrone,  in  which  the  celebnte4 
commander,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  then  very  yonng,  gave  an 
earnest  of  those  military  talents  which  he  afterwards  more  fvfy 
displayed,^'  the  armies  arrived  within  a  mile  of  each  other  near 
Monte  Baroccio.  A  decisive  conflict  now  seemed  inevitaUe,  \nj^ 
Lorenzo  lost  a  favourable  opportmiity  of  bringing  his  adversaiiei 
to  an  engagement,  and  suffered  them  to  withdraw  froii^  a  sitov 
tion  of  acknowledged  danger,  into  a  place  where  they  mi^ 
either  accept  or  decline  the  combat.  Instead  of  app^iing  tp 
arms,  the  duke  of  TJrbino  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  for  ore^ 
ating  dissensions  among  his  adversaries,  and  particularly  for 
detaching  the  Gascons  from  the  service  of  Lorenzo.  ^  tliu 
end  he  transmitted  to  their  commanders  certain  lette|^  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  apartments  of  the  secretary  of  LorenMi 
at  Saltara,  which  place  had  been  occupied  by  the  duke  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops.  By  these  letten 
it  appeared  that  the  pope  had  complained  of  the  eztrayagaoli 
expense  of  supporting  his  auxiliaries,  and  had  expreB8e4  lik 
wishes  that  they  would  return  to  France.  Hence  ^  eonfddor- 
able  ferment  arose  in  the  army,  which,  combining  with  the  us- 
advantages  of  their  situation,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provi- 
sions, and  perhaps  the  reluctance  of  the  commanders  to  Ii^ara 
an  engagement,  induced  them  to  change  their  position,  aiid  \o 
retire,  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  force,  into  the  Yicaxiato. 
After  attacking  tho  castle  of  S.  Oostanza,  which  was  carried 
by  storm,  and  delivered  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  Gascons,  the 
papal  troops  encamped  before  Mondolfo,  the  strongest  fortress 
in  that  district.  Here  an  event  occurred  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  leaders.  On  planting  the  artilkcj 
for  the  attack  of  the  place,  it  appeared  that  the  engineers  of 
the  papal  army,  either  through  ignorance  or  negligence,  hi4 
chosen  such  a  station  as  exposed  the  soldiery  to  the  fire  of  ^ 
garrison,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  captains  and  seve- 
ral other  men  were  killed.  Exasperated  at  this  misconduct^ 
Lorenzo  hastened  to  the  spot,  contrary  to  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  his  officers  ;  where,  after  having  with  great  labour 
and  perseverance  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  followers,  he 
was,  when  retiring,  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  garrison,  which 
wounded  him  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  not  only  rea- 
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fed  him  incapable  for  some  time  of  furtljyer  exertion,  but 
eatiiy  endangered  bis  life.'' 

On  the  arriyal  of  this  information  at  Epme,  Leo  instantly 
wpatched  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  to  take  upon  him  the 
lief  command  of  the  papal  army.  On  his  arriyal  he  found  it 
.  a  Btate  of  the  utmost  disorder.  The  private  disputes  and 
snonal  quarreb  of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations  had  been 
poused  by  their  respective  commanders,  and  the  Germans, 
paniards, .  and  Italians,  instead  of  opposing  the  enemy,  had 
med  against  each  other ;  in  consequence  of  which  several 
ErayB  had  taken  place,  in  which  some  of  the  parties  had  lost 
leir  lives.  The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  papal  legate,  was 
I  divide  the  troops  of  each  nation  from  those  of  the  others, 
id  to  order  ihem  into  separate  cantonments.  This  task, 
though  highly  proper,  was  not  carried  into  effect  without 
Hunderable  personal  danger  to  the  cardinal,  and  gave  such 
juatis&ction,  that  several  considerable  bodies  of  troops  quitted 
16  service  of  the  pontiff,  and  repaired  to  the  standfurd  of  the 
ake  of  Urbino.  If,  at  this  juncture,  the  duke  had  hastened 
» the  attack  of  his  adversaries,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
)tained  an  easy  and  decisive  victory ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
itention  of  the  commanders  from  a  general  view  of  the  contest, 
seems  to  have  been  equally  the  policy  of  both  these  rivab  to 
scline  an  engagement^  and  rather  to  circumvent  each  other  by 
Dceit,  than  to  trust  to  the  open  decision  of  arms.  Instead  of 
pposing  his  enemies  in  the  field,  the  duke  of  Urbino  marched 
ywards  Perugia,  leaving  his  own  territories  exposed  to  the 
ivages  of  his  adversaries.  Having  obtained  the  surrender  of 
lis  place  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  Giau-Paolo 
»aglioni,  the  Florentine  commandant,  he  began  to  threaten  the 
bates  of  Tuscany  ;  but  on  receiving  information  of  the  progress 
f  the  papal  troops  in  Urbino,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and 
astened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital.  After  an  unsuccess- 
al  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Pesaro,  he  again  returned  towards 
be  Florentine  state,  and  attempted  to  carry  by  stonn  the 
itadel  of  Anghiari;  but  being  repulsed  by  the  courage  of 
lie  garrison  rather  than  by  the  strength  of  the  place, 
e  withdrew  his  troops  under  the  Apennines  between  6orgo 
nd  Castello,  imcertain  what  course  he  should  next  pursue, 
nd  exhausted  with  the  expense  of  a  contest,  which  by  one 
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great  effort  lie  might  liave  terminated  both  to  his  honour  and 
advantage. 

In  the  hopeless  situation  to  which  the  duke  was  reduced, 
surrounded  by  an  army  clamorous  for  subsistence,  and  appre- 
hensive at  every  moment  of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  consented,  at  length,  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  negotiation  was,  however,  entered  into 
on  his  part  under  the  most  unfavourable  auspices^  The 
sovereigns  of  Spain  and  of  France  had  seen  with  mutual 
jealousy  the  commanders  and  troops  of  each  other  employed  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  war,  and  began  to  entertain  apprehensions 
that  the  continuance  of  this  contest  might  endanger  ihe 
possessions  which  they  respectively  held  in  Italy.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  pope  to  those  ir;onarchs,  to  recall  their  subjects 
from  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  were  also  urged  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  that  could  no  longer  be  resisted  without 
giving  open  cause  of  offence,  and  Don  Ugo  de  Moncada,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  was  directed  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties.  His  efforts  to  this  effect  were  seconded  by  those  ^ 
the  French  commander  L'Escii,  and  as  the  duke  appeared 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed,  orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  then  in  his 
service,  to  quit  his  standard,  and  to  repair  to  that  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duke 
Was  required  to  relinquish  his  dominions,  and  accept  from  the 
pope  a  compensation  for  his  claims  ;  but  although  he  was 
compelled  to  assent  to  the  former,  he  rejected  the  latter  with 
becoming  spirit,  as  a  measure  that  would  be  subversive  of  his 
rights.  He  stipulated,  however,  that  he  and  his  followers 
should,  on  his  rdinquishing  his  territories  to  the  pope,  be  freed 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures  ;  that  his  subjects  should  not  be 
liable  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  him ;  that 
the  dowager  duchess,  and  his  own  vrife,  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  their  possessions  in  the  state  of  Urbino,  and  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  remove  all  his  furniture,  arms,  and 
personal  effects,  among  which,  it  was  expressly  agreed,  there 
should  be  included  the  celebrated  library  collected  by  his 
grandfather  Federigo,  duke  of  Urbino.  With  these  terms  the 
pope  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  the  duke  having  been 
allowed  to  repait  to  Urbino  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
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eneotion  the  articles  agreed  to  in  his  favour,  there  assented  to 
iie  treaty.**  On  the  same  day  he  quitted  the.  city  under  an 
L|  eieort  cf  French  cavaby,  and  passing  through  Cento,  again  took 
Vj^  his  residence  with  his  father-in-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
"to  enjoy,"  says  his  biographer  Leoni,  "  the  admiration  and 
j^plaiise  <rf  mankind,  and  the  reward  of  his  labours.  Thus/* 
eontiniies  the  same  writer,  *'  did  Leo,  after  a  contest  of  eight 
e  Bumthsy  terminate  the  war  of  iTrbino,  with  the  expense  of  a 
minion  of  crowns,  which  it  was  said  throughout  Italy  had  only 
u  pnrehased  for  him  disgrace  and  insult  to  his  soldiers,  his  states, 
K  and  his  commanders  ;  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
ml  UrlnnOy  lost  indeed  by  the  trial  of  arms,  but  obtained  by  the 
I- 1  influence  of  his  authority."  Without  wholly  agreeing  with  this 
si  suUior  in  his  commendations  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
1 1  the  ez3ed  duke,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  motives  of  the 
c|  wj^  in  this  undertaking  were  as  culpable  as  the  conduct  of 
ffls  Gonunanders  was  ^graceful ;  whilst  the  enormous  ex- 
penses which  he  incurred  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  induced 
him  to  resort  to  those  measures  for  replenishing  it  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  productive  of  such  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  Roman  church. 

During  the  war  of  TJrbino,  an  alarming  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  pope 
by  poison  ;  and  if  the  name  of  religion  had  not  been  already 
sufficiently  prostituted,  the  Christian  world  might  have  shud- 
dered to  hear  that  the  authors  of  this  crime  were  found  among 
the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  The  chief  instigator  of 
this  attempt  was  the  cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci,  the  brother  of 
Borghese  retrucci,  who  had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  autho- 
rity in  Siena«  and  expelled  from  that  place  by  the  interference 
of  the  pope.  This  total  subversion  of  the  dignity  and  fortunes 
of  his  family,  which  had  been  accompanied  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  own  hereditary  revenues,  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of 
the  cardinal.  He  considered  the  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this 
transaction  as  in  itself  highly  oppressive  and  unjust ;  but  when 
he  compared  it  with  the  services  rendered  by  his  father  Pan- 
dolfo  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  as  well  on  their  restoration 
to  Florence  as  on  other  important  occasions,  and  recollected 
the  very  active  part  which  he  had  himself  taken,  with  the  rest 
of  the  younger  cardinals,  in  raising  the  pope  to  his   high 
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dignitjy  his  resentment  rose  to  siicli  a  degree  lis  ooidd  Act  be 
restrained  either  by  the  sense  of  gnilt  or  the  fear  of  ptmiah- 
ment.  In  the  first  paroxysms  of  his  anger  he  determined  to 
assassinate  the  pope  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  £rom  this  he.  was 
deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  effecting  his  purpose,  rather  than 
by  the  horror  of  such  a  crime,  or  the  scandal  that  must  hm 
arisen  to  the  church  from  the  murder  of  a  pope  by  the  hluictB 
of  a  cardinal.*  Changing,  therefore,  his  means,  but  not  hi^ 
object,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  pope  by  poison,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  engaged,  as  the  partner  of  his  gmlt,  Battista  da  Y erdeUi, 
a  celebrated  practitioner  of  surgery  at  Rome.  The  manner  ipi 
which  this  was  to  be  accomplished  was  agreed  upon.!  During 
the  absence  of  the  surgeon  who  usually  attended  the  pope,  ^ 
account  of  a  dangerous  and  painful  complaint,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  afflicted,  Battista  was  introduced  to  him  as  a 
person  of  superior  skill ;  and  if  Leo  had  not,,  by  A.  fortunate 
delicacy,  and  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  atteAdan^ 
refused  to  discover  his  complaint  to  a  stranger,  it  was  intended 
to  have  mingled  the  ingrecQents  of  poison  in  the  medicain^itiii 
to  be  applied.  The  impatience  of  Petrucci  could  not»  hpwBve^t 
brook  delay,  but  frequently  and  involuntarily  burst  fqrjSi  ip 
complaints  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  pontiff,  and  in  OiP^pfes- 
sions  of  enmity  and  revenge.  This  conduct  soon  attracted 
notice,  and  Petrucci,  being  aware  of  the  danger  which  ^0.  had 
incurred  by  his  imprudence,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  for 
a  short  time  from  Rome.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his 
tH*oject,  which  he  had  communicated  to  his  secretly,  Antonio 
Nino,  who  was  to  accelerate  its  execution  in  his  absence*  and 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  frequent  interchange  of  letters. 
Some  of  these  being  intercepted,  sufficiently,  disclpsed  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  correspondence ;  and  Leo,  under,  the 
pretext  of  consulting  with  Petrucci  on  the  arrangemepoit  of  his 
family  concerns,  required  his  presence  in  Rome.  ConQcioua  of 
his  guilt,  Petrucci  manifested  some  reluctance  in  complying 
with  this  request,  but  Leo  removed  his  apprehensions  by  grant- 
ins  him  a  safe-conduct,  at  the  same  time  imdertaking,  by  h$s 
solemn  promise  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  not  to  violate,  his 
own  act.     Confiding  in  assurances  so  solenmly  sanctioned, 

•  GTricdaTd.  lib.xiii.  p.  115.    Jovii,Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.    • 
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PcftroMsi  inrtaiiilir  repaired  to  Rome.  On  his  armal  he  was 
iBtaNidaoed,  in  company  with  tKe  cardinal  Bandinello  de'  Sauli, 
kto  the  cliamber  c^  the  pope,  where  they  were  both  secured  by 
flie  giUvdBy  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo. 
IgiimBt  ^ese  proceedings  the  Spanish  ambassador  loudly 
nmoilBtriftted,  asserting,  that  as  he  had  pledged  his  faith  for 
tihe  safety  of  Petmcci,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  engage- 
ment of  his  Boyereign.*  Leo  was  not  wanting  in  arguments  to 
justify  his  conduct.  He  alleged  in  reply,  that  no  instrument 
of  isfe-conduct,  however  full  and  explicit,  could  be  allowed  to 
s?iil  a  person  who  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  unless  the  crime  was  therein  expressly  mentioned.  He 
contended  that  the  same  rule  was  applicable  to  the  crime  of 
mnrder  by  poison  ;  a  species  of  guilt  abhorred  by  all  laws, 
fanman  and  divine.  By  evasions  of  this  nature  the  pontiff  did 
not  Bcmple  to  violate  that  good  faith,  of  which  he  ought  to 
bave  been  the  first  person  to  set  an  example,  and  condescended 
to  uae  against  his  adversary  the  same  treachery  which  had  been 
employed  against  himself.  The  measures  thus  adopted  Leo 
commniueated  by  official  letters  to  the  other  European  poten- 
tatcB,  weU  knowing  that  great  interest  would  be  made  by  the 
cardinals  io  screen  their  offending  brethren  from  a  punishment 
which  woiild  reflect  disgrace  on  the  whole  college.! 

The  surgeon  Battista,  who  had  retired  to  Florence,  was  soon 
afterwards  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome.  Another  person 
named  Pocointesta,  who  had  long  served  the  family  of  Petrucci 
in  a  military  capacity,  was  also  taken  into  custody  ;  and  the 
delinquents  were  rigorously  examined  by  the  procurator-fiscal, 
Mano  Perusco.  From  the  confessions  of  these  wretched  men, 
the  guilt  of  Petrucci  was  apparent,  and  there  was  also  great 
reason  to  suspect,  that  not  only  the  cardinal  de'  Sauli,  but 
several  other  members  of  the  college,  had  been  privy  to  his 
designs.  Leo,  therefore,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
cardinals  in  full  consistory,  to  inform  them  of  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct^  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public  confession  from  such 
of  them  as  he  suspected  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime. 

Before  the  day  arrived  for  this  assembly,  which  had  been 

*  Goicciard.  lib.  ziii.  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
+  The  Letter  of  Leo  to  Henry  VIII.  is  given  in  Reymer  vi.  par.  I,  p.  134. 
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fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Leo  became  bo  greoiljr 
alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  oarried 
among  the  cardinals,  that  he  durst  not  trust  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  determined,  however,  to  secure  the  person 
of  Raffaello  Riario,  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio,  who  since  the  time 
of  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  in  which  he  had 
acted  a  principal,  though  perhaps  an  involuntary  part,  had  now 
sat  in  the  college  nearly  forty  years,  and  from  his  great  wealtii 
and  splendid  manner  of  life,  was  considered  as  the  principal 
person  in  the  college.  The  particulars  of  his  arrest,  and  of 
the  dismission  of  the  other  cardinals  from  the  consistory,  are 
minutely  related  by  Paris  de  Grassis,  and  may  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion.* ''  The  consistory  being  assembled,  the  pope  sent  for  the 
cardinal  of  Ancona,  who  continued  with  him  about  an  hour. 
As  we  were  surprised  at  this  long  interview,"  says  this  vigilant 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  "  I  looked  through  an  opening  of 
the  door,  and  perceived  in  the  chamber  of  the  pope  the  captain 
of  the  palace,  and  two  of  the  guards  imder  arms.  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  some  untoward  circumstance  ;  but  I  remained  silent. 
Seeing,  however,  the  cardinab  S.  Georgio  and  Famese  enter 
the  pope's  chamber  with  great  cheerfulness,  I  concluded  that 
the  pope  had  called  them  to  consult  with  him  respecting  a  pro- 
motion of  cardinals,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  morning  ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  entered,  than  the 
pope,  who  commonly  walked  veiy  deliberately  between  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  hastened  out  of  the  room  with  great  precipi- 
tation, and,  shutting  the  door,  left  the  cardinal  S.  Greorgio 
with  the  guards.  Greatly  astonished  at  his  haste,  I  inquired 
from  the  pope  the  reason  of  it,  and  asked  whether  he  meant  to 
enter  the  consistory  without  his  stole.  We  arrayed  him  with 
the  stole.  He  was  pale  and  much  a^tated.  He  then  ordered 
me,  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  usucd,  to  send  all  the  cardinals 
from  the  consistory,  and  afterwards,  with  a  still  louder  voice, 
to  shut  up  the  consistorial  chamber.  I  obeyed ;  and  no  longer 
entertained  a  doubt  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  was  arrested. 
The  other  attendants  and  myself  then  began  to  form  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  proceedings  ;  but  the  pope  soon  after- 

*  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  torn.  ii.  p.  599.    Par.  1789. 
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mda  explained  them  himself,  hy  infonning  us  that  the  two 
Mxffinals  in  prison  had  declared  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio 
us  iheir  accomplice ;  that  ihej  had  agreed  to  poison  the 
|ope,  and  nominate  that  cardinal  as  his  successor.  We  could 
Kaicdy  helieye  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio,  whose  pru- 
denoe  and  abilities  were  so  well  known,  could  have  engaged  in 
lodi  a  plot ;  or,  if  he  had  been  guilty,  that  he  would  not  have 
i\  made  Us  escape.  We  were  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
il  dds  accusation  was  made  by  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to  revenge 
i  himself  for  former  injuries.  However  this  may  be,  all  that 
V  the  other  cardinals  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should  not  be 
2  seot  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but  should  remain  under 
k  snest  at  the  palace.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was,  however, 
e     oidered  into  closer  custody." 

On  the  eighth  day  of  June  the  pop^  again  assembled  the 
r  I  eardmals  ;  and  afber  bitterly  complaining  that  his  life  should 
have  been  so  cruelly  and  insidiously  attempted,  by  those  who, 
having  been  raised  to  such  high  dignity,  and  who,  beiug  the 
principal  members  of  the  apostolic  see,  were  bound  beyond  all 
others  to  defend  him  ;  and  after  lamenting  that  the  kindness 
and  liberality  which  he  had  uniformly  shown  to  every  individual 
of  the  sacred  college,  even  to  a  degree  which  had  been  imputed 
to  him  as  a  weakness,  had  met  with,  so  ungrateful  a  return,* 
ho  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  two  others  of  their  members 
were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and  called  upon  the  guilty 
to  make  their  peace  by  a  prompt  confession,  threatening  that 
otherwise  he  would  immediately  order  them  into  custody.  By 
the  advice  of  three  of  the  cardinals,  Remolini,  Accolti,  and 
FameBe,t  each  cardinal  was  called  upon  to  answer,  on  oath, 
the  interrogatory  whether  they  were  guilty.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  Francesco  Soderini,  cardinal  of  Volterra,  he 
denied  the  fact ;  but  upon  further  admonition  he  fell  prostrate, 
and  with  many  tears  acknowledged  his  offence,  yielding  his 
life  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontiff.  Leo  then  observed,  that 
there  was  yet  another  concealed  traitor,  when  the  three  cardi- 
nals before  mentioned,  turning  to  Adrian  di  Cometo,  cardinal 
of  S.  Crisogono,  advised  him  in  like  manner  to  humble  him- 
self.    With  great  reluctance  he  too  confessed  his  guilt.     It 

♦  OuicciaTd.  lib.  xTii.  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  +  Fabron.  p.  116. 
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was  theii  determined  ihat  the  penitent  cardinals,  after  pftjin^ 
a  heavy  fine,  should  be  restored  to  favour.  This  fine  wu 
settled  at  twenty-five  thousand  ducats  ;  *  but  when  they  hH 
raised  that  sum  by  joint  contributions,  Leo  insisted  that  it  irai 
intended  they  should  each  pay  that  amount,  whereupon  ahkf 
availed  themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  effect  thenr 
escape  &om  the  city.  The  cardintJ  of  Yolterra  retired  id 
Fondi,  where  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  Pros^eHi 
Golonna,  until  the  death  of  the  pontiff ;  but  what  became 
Adrian  is  wholly  unknown,  no  tidings  having  been  received-o 
him  after  his  flight  from  Rome.'' 

The  painful  task  of  punishing  the  authors  and  principal  ^r6* 
motors  of  this  conspiracy  yet  remained,  and  seems  to  hktft 
affected  the  pontiff  with  real  concern.  Of  the  guilt  of  the  oar* 
dinals  Petrucci  and  de'  Sauli  no  doubt  was  enteHaihed  {  yet 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  excited  general  surprise  ;  as  he  had 
shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  liberality  of  ih^ 
pontiff,  which  he  had  secured  by  the  elegance  of  his  niaiifidti 
and  conversation,  insomuch  SiS  to  have  been  the  frequent  eoifiir 
paiiibn  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure  and  relazatioiU  -  It 
was,  however,  conjectured,  that  the  prosperity  which  he  thliil 
enjoyed,  had  only  served  to  excite  in  him  those  ambitious  ex- 
pectations which  no  reasonable  kindness  could  gratifjr,  and  thikt 
he  resented  the  preference  shown  by  the  pope  to  the  caitlinal 
Qitilio,  in  conferring  upon  him  the  episcopal  see  of  Mar8eilleB.t 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  animosity,  it  was  suflSeieiitl^ 
apparent,  as  well  from  written  documents,  as  the  evidence  A 
the  surgeon  Battista,  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part  iia  the 
machinations  of  Petrucci,  and  had  supplied  him  with  money  fir 
carrying  them  into  effect.  During  his  examination  he  la  said 
to  have  hesitated,  trembled,  contradicted  himself,  uid  given 
evident  symptoms  of  his  guilt ;  whilst  Petrucci,  ahnost  frtuitic 
with  rage,  poured  out  his  execrations  against  ^e  pontiff ;  but 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  conduct  of  persons  exaniiiie& 
under  the  immediate  terrors  of  the  rack,  where  hardened  intre- 
pidity may  be  mistaken  for  innocence,  and  the  natural  dread  of 
corporal  bufferings  for  the  struggling  of  conscious  guilt. 

*  Par  de  Gnusis.  Guicdard.  lib.  ziii. 
f  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X  lib.  iv.  p.  76.    Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  ^  p.  119. 
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e  day  of  Penteoost,  Leo  Haying  .again  assemolect  the 
B,  addressed  them  in  a  long  and  pathetic  oration,  in 
le  intimated,  that  although  he  might  legally  and  pro- 
Kve  proceeded  to  degrade  and  punish  the  guilty,  yet 

determined  to  pardon  them.  The  cardinals  present 
edged  his  clemency  towards  their  offending  brethren, 
M>n  Leo  was  melted  into  tears.  He  then  went  to  attend 
ibration  of  mass,  after  which  his  dispositions  and  inten- 
lemed  to  be  astonishingly  changed,  and  it  was  thought 
tad  been  instigated  to  convert  the  pimishment  of  the 
*B  into  a  source  of  gain.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  June 
eeded  to  degrade  the  cardinals  Petrucci  and  de'  Sauli, 
3  the  cardinal  Riario,  from  their  dignities,  and  to  deprive 
'  their  goods  and  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  after  wiiich, 
error  and  astonishment  of  all  the  members  of  the  sacred 
,  he  delivered  them  over  to  the  secular  power.  During 
eting  of  the  consistory,  which  continued  thirteen  hours, 
issensions  and  tumults  arose,  as  well  between  the  pope 
ne  of  the  cardinals,  as  among  the  cardinals  themselveSj, 
n  only  twelve  were  present,  beinff  all  who  then  remained 
city.  The  sentence  of  deprivation:  was  read  by  Pietro 
.*  On  the  following  night  Petrucci  was  strangled  in 
^  The  subordinate  instruments  of  this  treachery,  Bat- 
a  Yercelli  and  Antonio  Nino,  were  also  sentenced  to 
and  after  suffering  excruciating  torments,  were  finally 
ed,  and  their  bodies  quartered,  f  The  life  of  the  cardinal 
ili  was  spared  on  the  entreaty  of  Francesco  Cibb,  the 
•-in-law  of  the  pontiff  ;^^  and  although  he  was  condemned 
»etual  imprisonment,  yet  he  was  soon  afterwards  liberated 
ment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  making  an  humble  sub- 
i,  which  the  pope  received  in  a  most  ungracious  manner, 
swered  by  a  severe  remonstrance.     As  the  cardinal  died 

ensuing  year,  it  was  insinuated  that  he  perished  by  a 
)ison  administered  to  him  whilst  in  custody,  by  the  order 

pontiff ;  an  accusation  which  has  no  foundation,  but  in 
rrible  frequency  with  which  crimes  of  this  nature  were 
^sorted  to,  and  in  the  idea,  that  as  the  pope  had  always 
[  the  cardinal  with  distinguished  kindness,  he  could  not 

>ron.  Vila  Leon.  X.  p.  120.        +  Jov.  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.iv.  p.  78. 
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forgive  the  injury  meditated  against  liim.  The  cardin; 
S.  Georgio  experienced  greater  lenity ;  and  although  he  had 
included  in  the  degree  of  deprivation^  was,  on  the  paymeni 
certain  sum,  and  without  any  apology,  immediately  restor 
all  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  except  the  power  of  voting  i 
college  ;  which  incapacity  was  also  removed  hefore  the  ei 
tion  of  a  year.  On  the  reconciliation  hetween  them,  Leo 
expressions  of  particular  kindness  and  respect ;  solemnly  s 
ing  him,  that  whatever  offences  the  cardinal  had  comn 
against  him,  he  had  wholly  pardoned  and  ohliterated  froi 
mind.  Riario,  however,  either  humiliated  hy  this  transa 
or  not  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  pontLQP,  soon  after 
quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  had  so  long  resided  i 
greatest  splendour  and  respectability,  and  took  up  his  resii 
at  Naples,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in  the  month  of 
1520. 

This  extraordinary  transaction,  in  which  so  great  a  pi 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  conspired  againi 
life  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  gave  rise  to  much  discussioi 
^eat  diversity  of  opinion,^^  The  motives  of  Petrucci 
indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  and  his  guilt  was  unive 
admitted ;  but  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  other  card 
who  were  regarded  as  his  confederates,  are  not  so  appi 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crime  of  some  of  them  n 
consisted  in  their  not  having  revealed  to  the  pope  those  e: 
sions  of  resentment  which  Petrucci  had  uttered  in  thei 
sence.^  By  some  it  was  supposed  that  the  duke  of  U 
who  had  already  attempted  by  his  letters  to  interest  the  c 
of  cardinals  in  his  favour,  had  prevailed  on  a  part  of  its 
bers  to  engage  in  this  hazardous  attempt ;  whilst  othei 
not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  merely  a  contrivance  of  th 
tiff  to  extort  large  sums  of  money  from  the  richer  cardinals 
to  the  last  supposition  the  confession  of  several  of  the 
queuts  in  open  consistory  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Upon 
grounds  of  positive  law  the  execution  of  Petrucci  may  pc 
be  justified  ;  almost  all  countries  having  concurred  in  p 
ing  a  projected  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
same  manner  as  if  the  crime  had  been  actually  conunitted 
the  shameful  violation  of  every  principle  of  humanity,  ex 
fied  in  the  execution  of  the  subordinate  instruments  of  his 
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inilpii  never  be  sufficiently  execrated.    Are  such  punishments 

~  ~  as  a  retribution  for  the  crime  ?    Justice  tiien  degene- 

into  revenge.    Are  they  for  tiie  purpose  of  deterring  others 

like  offences  ?   Care  should  then  be  taken  not  to  render  the 

[lAnders  objects  of  compassion,  and  to  prevent  that  re-action 

tf  opinion  which  loses  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  in  the  cruelty 

cf  the  judge.    Are  they  intended  to  correct  the  excesses  and 

to  improve  the  morals  of  a  people  ?    How  can  this  be  effected 

by  spectacles  that  outrage  humanity,  and  which,  by  tiieir  repe- 

tbkm,  steel  the  heart  against  all  those  sentiments  by  which  the 

individnal  and  general  safety  of  mankind  are  secured,  much  more 

effectually  than  by  gibbets  and  halters,  racks  and  chains.^ 

In  punishing  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  insidious 
attempt  against  his  life,  Leo  was, well  aware  that  he  had  created 
new  enemies  among  their  friends  and  supporters,  whose  resent- 
ment was  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  nor  had  he  observed  without 
]J  alarm  the  conduct  of  the  other  members  of  the  college,  almost 
^1  all  of  whom  had  interested  themselves  with  great  warmth  in 
ij  behalf  of  their  guilty  brethren.  He  therefore  took  additional 
precautions  for  his  safety,  and  was  usually  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  who  attended  him  even  during  the  celebration  of  divine 
service ;  not  to  protect  him  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to 
secure  the  chief  of  the  Christian  church  against  the  more  danger- 
ous attempts  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  In  this 
disgraceful  and  melancholy  state  of  the  Roman  see^  Leo  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  medi* 
tated«  and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  relieved  him  from  his 
apprehensions.  In  one  day  he  created  an  additional  number  of 
thirty-one  cardinals.  Among  these  were  several  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  some  of  whom  had  not  yet  obtained  the  habit  of 
prelacy;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  no  small  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  of  the  Roman  see. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  point 
of  talents,  rank,  experience,  and  learning,  the  persons  now  called 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  church,  were  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  those  who  had  of  late  enjoyed  that  honour. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  life,  was  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  principal  of  the  order  of  Au- 
gustines,  who  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 
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pontiff.  Of  the  elegance  of  his  taste  he  had  in  his  youth  giyen 
a  sufficient  specimen  in  his  poetical  writinga ;  but  his  riper  jeani 
had  been  doYoted  to  more  serious  studies ;  and  Leo,  who  h^l 
long  consulted  him  in  matters  of  the  first  importance,  availed 
himself  greatly  of  his  adyice  in  selecting  the  other  persons  ^ 
whom  it  might  be  proper  to  confer  this  high  dignity.  The  prills 
cipal  of  the  Dominicans,  Tomaso  de  Yio,  and  of  the  Fraxicii* 
cans,  Cristoforo  Numalio,  were  also  at  the  same  time  receited 
into  the  college  ;  and  although  this  might  be  attributed  to  th^ 
wish  of  the  pope  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality  fo  ifk^ 
Augustines,  by  the  choice  made  of  Egidio,  yet  it  is  aclqidw* 
lodged  that  they  were  men  whose  personal  merits  well  entilM 
them  to  this  distinction ;  and  the  former  of  them,  who  from  the 
place  of  his  birth  was  denominated  the  cardinal  of  Gaietf,  Of 
Cajetantu,  soon  afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in  tho  X^ 
gious  controversies  which  agitated  the  Christian  world.  J^ 
other  distinguished  person  now  elected  into  the  college,  w|f 
Lorenzo  Campeggio  of  Bologna,  who  had  already  served  lue  pgl^- 
tiff  on  several  important  embassies,  and  who  was  afi;erwardl 
appointed  legate  to  England,  to  decide,  in  conjunotioqi  ini|}i 
Wolsey,  the  great  question  of  divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  ana 
Catharine  of  Aragon  ;  where  he  obtained,  by  the  favour  c^  thft 
monarch,  the  episcopal  see  of  Salisbury.*  Among  those  w)iO)n 
Leo  selected  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  their  virtnes  and 
their  acquirements,  may  also  be  enumerated  Gioyanni  Picolo- 
mini,  archbishop  of  Siena,  a  near  relation  of  the  pontiffs  Pi^s  II. 
and  Pius  III. ;  Niccolo  Fandolfini  of  Florence ;  Alessandrp  Ce- 
sarini,  bishop  of  Pistoja ;  Giovanni  Domenico  de*  Cupi,  and 
Andrea  della  Valle,  boUi  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome  ;  and 
Domenico  Jacobatio,  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  on  i^ 
councils  of  the  church,  which  is  usually  annexed  to  the  general 
collection  of  those  proceedings.  Nor  did  Leo  on  this  occaaoii 
forget  his  own  relations,  many  of  whom  had  long  anzioiisly 
looked  up  to  him  for  preferment,  nor  those  stedfast  Mends,  po 
whom,  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  he  had  been  so  highly 
indebted.  Among  the  former  were  Niccolo  Eidplfi,  GibVan^ 
Salviati^  and  Luigi  Rossi,  the  sons  of  three  of  his  sisters,  all  cif 

*  Arioeto  denominates  him  the  ornament  and  honour  of  the  Boman  leoftte ; 
•ad  Enamua  has  addressed  to  him  several  letters,  in  terms  of  great  respect* 
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lAom  afterwards  distinguiahed  themBelyes  as  men  of  superior 
Idanta  and  monificeiit  patrons  of  learning ;  but  the  last  of  these 
iisiho  particular  favourite  of  the  pontiff,  having  been  educated 
iriilihim'  ondei  the  same  roof,  and  his  constant  attendant  through 
an  Ids  yioissitudes  of  fortune.  In  conferring  the  dignity  of 
eacdinal  on  Ercole  ^angone,  of  Modena,  Leo  not  only  did  credit 
si  to  his  judgment,  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  that 
v|  yonng  nobleman,  but  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  gratitude  for 
kj  ibe  kindness  shown  him  bj  Bianca  Rangone,  the  mother  of 
hfi  Ercole^  when  he  was  hurried  bj  the  French  as  a  prisoner 
F-j  tlirou^  Uodena.  Nor  was  this  the  only  remuneration  which 
i  I  that  lady  received  from  the  pontiff ;  as  he  had  already  provided 
!£j  h^r  with  a  suitable  residence  in  Rome,  and  assigned  to  her  use 
IT  I     extensive  gardens  near  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.     From  a  like 

Etefiol  sense  of  favours,  and  on  account  of  long  attachments  to 
interests,  Leo  is  supposed,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  distin- 
gmshed  Francesco  ArmeUini  of  Perugia,  Sylvio  Passerini  of 
Cortonay  Bonifazio  Ferreri  of  Vercelli,  and  Francesco  do'  Conti, 
apd  Paullo  Emilio  Cesio  of  Rome.  Nor  did  he  forget  Raffaello 
Pe^nicci,  whom  he  had  lately  established  as  chief  of  the  repub- 
lic at  Siena,  and  on  whom  he  had  lavished  many  favours  which 
inight  have  been  elsewhere  much  better  bestowed. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  greater  splendour  and  celebrity  to 
this  extensive  nomination,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  more  distant 
states  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom  by  the  adoption  of  their 
relations,  or  more  illustrious  citizens,  into  the  sacred  college, 
Leo  selected  from  different  parts  of  Europe  several  additional 
members,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  high  birth  or 
acknowledged  talents.  Of  the  royal  family  of  France,  he 
conferred  this  dignity  on  Louis  of  Bourbon ;  of  whom  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  splendour  of  his  virtues  would  have  rendered 
him  illustrious,  had  he  been  of  the  humblest  origin.  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  was  gratified  by  the  adoption  into  the  college 
of  his  son  Alfonso,  then  only  seven  years  of  age  ;  but  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  restriction  that  he  should  not  assume  the 
insignia  of  his  rank  until  he  should  attain  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  high  reputation  acquired  by  A  drian  of  Utretcht,  the  pre- 
ceptor and  faithful  counsellor  of  Charles  of  Spain,  afterwards 
emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  Y.,  recommended  him  on  this 
occasion  to  the  notice  of  the  pontiff ;  whom,  by  a  singular  con- 
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currence  of  favourable  circumstances,  he  succeeded  in  tha 
course  of  a  few  years,  in  the  apostolic  chair.  Gulidmo 
Eaimondo  Vick,*  a  native  of  Valencia,  was  selected  firom  |, 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  families  of  Colonna  and  Ondoi, 
which  had  been  so  frequently  dignified  with  the  honours  of  the 
church,  received  the  highest  proof  of  the  pontifical  favour  in  the 
persons  of  Pompejo  Colonna  and  Franciotto  Ontino.  A  yet 
more  decisive  pturtiality  was  shown  to  the  family  of  Trivnkio, 
of  which  two  members,  Scaramuccio  bishop  of  Como,  and 
Agostino,  were  at  the  same  time  received  into  the  college. 
The  citizens  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  were  honoured  by  Sie 
nomination  of  Francesco  Pisani,  from  among  the  former,  and  of 
Giovan-Battista  Pallavicini,  from  the  latter.  For  amilar 
reasons,  in  all  probability,  Ferdinando  Ponzetto,  a  Florentine 
citizen,  was  added  to  the  number.  An  eminent  historian  has 
indeed  informed  us,  that  in  many  instances  the  pope  had  no 
other  motive  for  conferring  this  high  honour  than  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  ;''  and  if  we  consider  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  treasury,  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of 
Urbino,  and  other  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
this  information  is  well  founded. 

This  important  and  decisive  measure,  by  which  the  pontiff 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  cardinals  then  in  the  college, 
and  called  to  his  society  and  councils  his  confidential  friends  and 
relatives,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  his  life,  and  of  the  celebrity  and 
splendour  of  his  pontificate.  Until  this  period,  he  had  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  adverse  undertakings  or  negotiations  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  and  surroimded  with  persons  on  whom  he  could 
place  no  well-founded  reliance  ;  but  his  contests  with  foreign 
powers  were  now  terminated,  if  not  wholly  to  his  wishes,  at  least 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  him  that  relaxation  which  he  had 
never  before  enjoyed  ;  whilst  his  apprehensions  of  domestic 
danger  were  removed,  or  alleviated,  by  the  constant  presence  of 
those  friends  whose  fidelity  he  had  before  experienced.  In  the 
gratification  of  his  natural  propensity  to  liberality,  and  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  friends  and  favourites,  he  found  an 
additional  satisfaction,  by  contributing  towards  the  respectability 
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and  honour  of  tiiat  church,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and 
iiluch  from  this  time  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  which 
had  never  before  been  equalled.     The  revenues  of  the  numerous 
benefices,  rich  abbeys,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments 
bestowed  upon  each  of  the  cardinals  and  great  dignitaries  ot 
the  church,  frequently  amounted  to  a  princely  sum,  and  a  pre- 
late was  considered  as  comparatively  poor,  whose  annual  income 
did  not  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats.     On  the  death 
of  SixtUB  della  Rovere,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,'*  in  the  year 
1517,  Leo  appointed  his  cousin   Giulio  de'  Medici  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  holy  see  ;  which  office  alone  brought  him  the 
annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.     Nor  was  it  only  from 
within  the  limits  of  Italy  that  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
church  derived  their  wealth  and  their  dignities.     All  Europe 
was  then  tributary  to  the  Roman  see ;   and  many  of  these 
fortunate  ecclesiastics,  whilst  they  passed  their  days  amidst  the 
luxmies  and  amusements  of  Rome,  supported  their  rank,  and 
supplied  their  dissipation,  by  contrihutions  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Christendom.     The  number  of  benefices  held  hy  an 
individual  was  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  pontiff ;  and  by  an 

(ubiquity,  which  although  abstractedly  impossible,   has  been 
found  actually  and  substantially  true,  the  same  person  was  fre- 

}     quently  lit  the  same  time  an  archbishop  in  Germany,  a  bishop  in 

'     France  or  England,  an  abbot  or  a  prior  in  Poland  or  in  Spain, 

*.     and  a  cardinal  at  Rome. 

By  the  example  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  well  knew  how 

*  to  unite  magnificence  with  taste,  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the 
Roman  church  emulated  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 

\  palaces,  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel,  the  elegance  of' 
their  entertainments,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  their 
attendants ;    nor  can  it  be   denied,   that  their   wealth   and 

•  influence  were  frequently  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  remimeration  of  men  of  genius  in  every 

i  department  of  intellect.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
cardinals,  such  of  them  as  resided  in  Rome  were  invited  by  tho 
pontiff  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  which  had  then  been  recently  ornamented  by  those  ex- 
quisite productions  of  Raffaello  d'Urbino,  which  have  ever  since 
been  the  theme  of  universal  applause.  The  Roman  citizens,  who 
partook  of  the  affluence  of  the  church,  in  a  general  abundance 
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of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  re-echoed  the  praises  of  the  pontiff; 
who  by  a  liberal  policy  abrogated  the  monopoHeB  by  vrlaeh  thflj 
had  been  oppressed,  and  allowed  all  kinds  ci  merchandise  to  be 
freely  imported  and  exported  throughout  his  dominions.  Henae 
the  city  of  Rome  became  a  granary,  always  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  was  frequently  chosen  as  a  residence  by  meroantile 
men  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  contributed  by  their  weahfa 
and  industry  to  the  general  prosperity.^  Nor  was  this  pros- 
perity less  promoted  by  the  security  which  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  from  a  strict  and  impartial  administration  of  justice;  it 
haying  been  a  maxim  with  the  pontiff,  not  to  endLangec  tbo 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  good,  by  an  ill-timed  knitj  towards 
the  guilty.  The  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  pec^pla  darii^ 
the  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Leo  X.  forms  indeed  the  troeit 
glory  of  his  pontificate.  That  they  were  sensible  of  Uus 
happiness,  appears  not  only  from  the  sentiments  of  adaoiratioa 
and  regret  with  which  the  golden  days  of  Leo  were  referred  to, 
by  those  who  survived  to  experience  the  calamities  of  subsequent 
times,  but  from  a  solemn  decree  of  the  inhabitants,  to  peqpeto- 
ate  the  remembrance  of  it  by  a  statue  of  the  pontiff  wluch  was 
accordingly  executed  in  marble  by  Domenico  Amio,  a  dmx^ 
of  Sansovini,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

OPTIMO  .  PRINCIPI  .  LBONI  .  X. 

MED  .  lOAN  .  PONT  .  MAX. 

OB.RESTITTTAM.HBSTATRATAMQ. 

▼KBEM  .  ATCTA  .  SACRA  .  BOMA8Q. 

ARTK8  .  AD8CIT08  .  PATRB8. 

HVBLATTM  .  TRGTiaAL  .DATTMQ. 

CONGIARIUM  .  8   .  P  .  Q  .  R  .  P. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1517—1518. 

M  X.  disiolTet  the  eoimcil  of  the  Lateran — Commencement  of  the  Befor- 
Bttioii->-The  earlier  promoters  of  literature  arraign  the  miaconduct  of  the 
deigy — ^Dante — Petrarca — Boccaccio  and  others  expose  the  clergy  to  ridicule 
^-Accusations  against  the  clergy  justly  founded — Attempts  made  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  publication — ^Effects  of  the  revival  of  classical  literature  on 
ike  ettabliaihed  religion — Xnd  of  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy — Re- 
•tadnts  imposed  hy  the  church  on  philosophical  studies — General  spirit  of 
inquiry — ^iSromulgation  of  indulgences — Impolicy  of  this  measure — Luther 
opposes  the  sale  of  indulgences — They  are  defended  by  Tetzel — By  Eccius — 
And  by  Prierio — Leo  inclines  to  temperate  measures — The  emperor  Maxi- 
milian calls  on  the  pope  to  interfere — Leo  cites  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome- 
Lather  obtains  a  hearing  in  Germany — He  repairs  to  Augsburg — Interview 
between  Luther  and  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta — Luther  appeals  to  Leo  X. — 
P^nl  decree  against  the  opinions  of  Luther — He  appeals  from  Leo  X.  to  a 
general  council — Two  circumstances  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  Luther 
— L  He  combines  his  cause  with  that  of  the  promoters  of  learning — II.  He 
offers  to  submit  his  doctrines  to  the  test  of  reason  and  scripture. 

The  council  of  the  Lateran,  which  commenced  under  the  pon- 
ficate  of  Julius  II.,  having  now  sat  for  nearly  five  years,  ap- 
roached  the  termination  of  its  lahours.  Were  we  to  insinuate 
lat  the  motive  of  Julius  in  convoking  this  assemhly,  was  that 

might  operate  as  his  justification,  in  refusing  to  suhmit  to  the 
Iverse  decrees  of  the  coimcil  of  Pisa,  we  might  incur  the  im- 
iitation,  although  we  should  now  escape  the  penalties  of  heresy. 
',  may,  however,  with  confidence  he  asserted,  that  this  council 
as  chiefly  intended  to  counteract  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
mahulunif  and  in  this  respect  its  triumph  was  complete  ;  the 
irdinal  Carvajal,  who  had  heen  the  leader  of  the  refractory 
jclesiastics,  having  not  only  made  his  suhmission  in  the  seventh 
)8sion  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  hut  having  accepted  the  humi- 
ating  honour  of  performing  divine  service  on  its  final  dissolu- 
on,  which  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1517. 
n  this  occasion  a  solemn  excommimication  was  denounced 
rainst  all  persons  who  should  presume  to  comment  upon,  or 
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interpret  its  transactions,  without  the  special  license  of  the 
holy  see.* 

The  peace  of  the  church  thus  restored,  hy  the  lahours  of  the 
council,  was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain  long  undisturbed. 
Scarcely  had  the  assembly  separated,  before  the  new  opinions 
and  refractory  conduct  of  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  Augus- 
tine order,  at  Wittemberg,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  led  the  way  to  that  schism,  which  has  now  for  near^ 
three  centuries  divided  the  Christian  world,  and  introduced  new 
causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and  persecution,  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion  which  was  intended  to  inculcate  imiver- 
sal  peace,  charity,  and  good-will. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  human  mind  began  to 
be  emancipated  from  its  long  thraldom,  one  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  and  presumptuous  manner 
in  which  the  fathers  and  promoters  of  literature  penetrated  into 
the  recesses,  and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  pontifb 
and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  voice  of  censure  had  hitherto 
been  effectually  suppressed  ;  and  their  transactions,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  heroes,  were  buried  in  eternal  silence  for  want  of 
due  celebration.  The  hardy  genius  of  Dante  shrunk  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  dangerous  task,  and  after  having  met  with  pope 
Anastasius  in  the  depths  of  hell,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  repre- 
sents the  church  as  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  crimes,  and 
polluted  with  mire  and  filth.  The  milder  spirit  of  Petrarca 
appears  upon  this  subject  to  be  roused  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of 
indignation.  In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  assimilates  the  papal 
court  to  Babylon,  and  declares  that  he  has  quitted  it  for  ever, 
as  a  place  equally  deprived  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  the  residence 
of  misery  and  the  mother  of  error  ;  and  in  another  he  seems  to 
have  exhausted  on  this  theme  every  epithet  of  reproach  and 
abhorrence  which  his  native  language  could  afford.**  If  the 
genius  and  character  of  these  two  great  men  secured  them 
whilst  living  from  the  effects  of  ecclesiastical  resentment,  the 
increasing  celebrity  which  their  works  acquired  after  their  death, 
gave  additional  weight  to  the  opinions  which  they  had  so  freely 
expressed.     Even  the  populace,  undei;  the  sanction  of  such 
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anthorityy  b^an  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
and  to  doubt  of  that  infallibilitj  which  had  befort  been  as  will- 
indy  conceded  as  it  was  arrogantly  assumed. 
^  whilst  these  and  similar  productions  were  calculated  to  bring 
g  the  church  into  odium  and  disgrace,  those  of  the  celebrated 
Boccaccio  were  at  least  equally  calculated  to  expose  the  priest- 
hood to  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  debaucheries  of  the  reli- 
gious of  both  sexes  form  the  most  general  theme  of  his  very 
pqpular  and  entertaining  work.  That  Boccaccio  was  the  most 
dangerous  adversary  of  the  papal  power,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
doubted.  What  we  yiolently  abhor,  we  may  still  justly  dread  ; 
but  that  which  we  have  learnt  to  despise  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.  To  Boccaccio  succeeded  several  writers,  whose  works, 
eonsidered  in  other  points  of  view,  are  of  little  importance  ;  but 
which,  as  contributing  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  holy  see,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race.  Such  are  the  "  Facetiso  "  of 
Poggio,  and  the  writings  of  Burchiello,  Pulci,  and  Franco. 
To  some  of  these  works  the  newly-invented  art  of  printing  gave 
a  more  general  circulation.  Of  the  **  Facetise,''  upwards  of  ten 
editions  were  printed  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  also  published  at  Antwerp  and  Leipsic  ; 
an  evident  proof,  in  that  early  state  of  the  art  of  printing,  that 
the  work  had  obtained  great  celebrity,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom.^' 

If  the  foregoing  instances  of  a  rising  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  Roman  see  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  decided  hostility 
which  already  subsisted  between  literature  and  superstition,  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  them  from  the  works  of  other  writers  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  animadversions,  or  the 
ridicule,  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  could  have  brought 
the  priesthood  into  contempt,  if  its  members  had  not  by  their 
own  misconduct  afforded  substantial  grounds  for  such  imputa- 
tions. That  a  very  general  relaxation  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  but  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  clergy,  had 
taken  place,  is  a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  search  beyond  the  records  of  the  church  itself.  Even  in  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandola,  delivered  an  oration  under 
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the  sanction  of  that  assembly,  in  which  he  inveighed,  witii  greal 
bitterness,  against  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  ambition,  and 
the  misconduct  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  ought  to  have  n^ 
ported  the  dignity  of  the  church,  not  only  by  Aeir  intrinsie  !e 
merit  and  virtue,  but  by  the  regularity  and  decency  of  tibeir 
deportment.*  Yet  more  remarkable  are  the  acknowledgment! 
contained  in  the  decree  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  same 
council,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
accustomed  not  only  to  live  in  a  state  of  public  concul»iia«e, 
but  even  to  derive  a  part  of  their  emoluments  from  permittug 
to  others  a  conduct  similar  to  that  in  which  they  themselTeB 
indulged.! 

The  dangerous  consequences  that  would  inevitably  remit 
from  so  full  an  exposure  of  the  misconduct  and  crimes  of  the 
clergy  were  early  perceived.  But  instead  of  applying  the  only 
radical  and  effectual  remedy  to  the  evil,  by  introducing  a  refonaa- 
tion  in  their  morals  and  their  lives,  the  pontiffe  and  eardinaU  of 
the  church  thought  it  more  expedient  to  endeavour  io  nkiiee 
reproach  by  severe  denunciations  and  exemplary  punishm^it. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  regulations  were  estn* 
blished  for  preventing  the  printing  of  any  work,  except  sueh 
as  was  previously  licensed  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
it  was  decreed,  that  no  one,  under  the  penalty  of  eieom- 
munication,  should  dare  to  publish  any  new  work  without  the 
approbation  either  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  place,  or 
of  the  holy  inquisition  ;  injunctions  which  clearly  demonstrate, 
that  the  promulgation  of  such  works  was  supposed  to  have  a 
powerful  tendency  towards  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  Roman  see ;  although  it  may  well  be  doubtedf 
whether  the  coercive  measures  adopted  to  prevent  their  disper- 
sion, did  not  increase  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to 
correct. 

The  important  schism  which  occurred  at  tiiis  period  was 
also  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  promoted,  by 
another  circumstance  not  hitherto  explicitiy  noticed.      With 

*  This  piece  if  given  in  the  Faadc.  Rcram  Ezpetend.  et  FugiendL  tom.  L 
p.  417. 
f  S.  S.  Concil.  torn.  xiv.  p.  802. 
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Iho  VBBtoratioii  of  ancient  learning,  the  dootrines  of  the  ancient 
{InlosopherB,  and  the  mjUiology  of  the  pagan  world,  were 
agun  refvired.  In  ahnost  all  the  uniyersitieB  and  public 
adiodlB  of  Italy,  the  studies  of  diyinity  and  ecclesiastical 
jnrisprodehce  were  rivalled  hj,  or  intermixed  with  the  acquire- 
BHOta  of  poetry  and  classical  literature.  In  proportion  as  tho 
i  beaiitieB  of  style  displayed  by  the  authors  of  antiquity  began 
to  be  pereeiyed,  the  Italian  scholars  rejected  as  barbarous  the 
Latinity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  all  their  compositions 
attempted  to  emulate  those  elegances  which  they  had  learnt 
to  admire.  The  abstmse  mysteries  and  peculiar  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  hith.  were  elucidated,  or  enveloped,  in  the 
language  of  Cicero,  or  of  Virgil ;  and  even  tae  divine  persons 
of  die  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Virgin  were  identified  with  the 
dirinitiea  of  ancient  Qreece  and  Rome.  The  Father  was 
denominated  Jove,  or  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus ;  the  Son, 
ApollDy  or  ^seulapius;  and  the  Virgin,  Diana.  Of  the 
great  extent  to  which  this  extraordinary  practice  was  carried, 
a  competent  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  specimen  given  by 
Eraamns  of  a  sermon  at  which  he  was  himself  present,  and 
which  was  preached  before  Julius  II.  and  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  of  his  court.*  The  subject  of  the  discourse  was  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  The  orator  commenced  with 
an  enlogium  on  the  pope,  whom  he  designated  as  Jove,  and 
represented  as  ribrating  in  his  omnipotent  right  hand  the 
mevitable  lightning,  and  regulating  the  concerns  of  the  uni- 
verse by  his  nod.  In  adverting  to  the  death  of  Christ,  he 
reminded  his  audience  of  the  examples  of  the  Decii  and  of 
Oortins,  who  for  the  safety  of  their  country  devoted  themselves 
to  the  infernal  gods;  nor  did  he  omit  to  mention  with  due 
hononr  Cecrops,  MenoBcius,  Iphigenia,  and  others  who  pre- 
ferred the  welfare  of  their  country  to  their  own  existence.  In 
moving  his  audience  to  compassionate  the  fate  of  the  great 
Author  of  their  religion,  he  reminded  them  that  the  ancients 
had  inunortalised  their  heroes  and  benefactors  by  erecting 
statues  to  their  memory,  or  decreeing  to  them  dirine  honours  ; 
whilst  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  had  treated  with  every 
degree    of   ignominy   the   Sariour  of   mankind,    and  finally 

•  ErBBini  Ciceronianui,  p.  43.  Ed.  Tolois,  1620. 
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doomed  him  to  tho  cross.  The  death  of  Christ  was  then  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  excellent  and  innocent  men  who  had 
suffered  for  the  public  benefit,  and  reminded  the  orator  of 
Socrates  and  of  Phocion,  who,  without  being  guilty  of  any  crime, 
were  compelled  to  perish  by  the  fatal  draught ;  of  Epaminondas^ 
who,  after  all  his  glorious  deeds,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  defending  himself  as  a  criminal ;  of  Scipio,  who  was 
rewarded  for  his  incalculable  services  by  exile  ;  and  of  Aristi- 
des,  who  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  country  because  he 
had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Just.  When  such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  public  preachers  of  religion,  it  can  excite  no 
surprise  that  Pontano  Sanazzaro,  and  other  distinguished 
Latin  writers  of  the  times,  should  have  admitted  throughout 
all  their  poetical  works,  as  well  on  sacred  subjects  as  pro&ne, 
a  constant  reference  to  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world ; 
or  that  MaruUus  should  have  written  a  series  of  hymns, 
addressed,  with  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  veneration,  to  the 
deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.''® 

The  unfavourabb  effect  which  these  circumstances  must  have 
produced,  as  well  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  as  on  the  great 
scholars  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  may  readily  be 
conceived  ;  but  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Romish 
religion  by  the  mixture  of  paganism,  was,  perhaps,  yet  inferior  to 
that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  the  doctrines  of  which  were,  at  this  period,  embraced 
by  many  persons  of  great  rank  and  learning  with  peculiar 
earnestness.  Besides  the  various  systems  of  ethics,  physics, 
and  metaphysics,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  they  also  contain  a  system  of  theology,  differ- 
ing, as  may  be  expected,  in  many  important  points  from  that  of 
the  Romish  church.  As  opposed  to  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Platonists  assert  the  notion  of  pure  theism,  ex-. 
pressly  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Instead  of 
the  rewards  of  heaven,  and  the  punishments  of  hell,  the  human 
sou]  is  represented  by  them  as  having  been  united  with  imper- 
fect matter,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation ;  ^^e,  by 
constant  struggling  to  rise  above  the  passions  of  sense,  it  is  at 
length  disengaged  from  its  degrading  combination,  and  restored 
to  its  original  splendour.  Even  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortaUty  of  the  soul,  the  followers  of  Plato  differ  greatly 
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lom  the  receiyed  opinions  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  the 
brmer,  the  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  heing,  the  ohject 
of  punishment  or  reward.  The  labours  of  Marsiho  Ficino,  of 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  of  his  nephew  Gian  Francesco,  of  Girolamo 
Beniyieni,  and  others,  had  contributed  to  diffuse  these  doctrines 
among  ^e  learned  •  and  polite  ;  but  the  great  patron,  and  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  advocate  of  this  sect,  was  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  father  of  the  pontiff,  whose  writings  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  the  refined  notione  of  the  Platonists,  and  whose 
peees  on  religious  subjects,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  are  evidently  founded  on,  and  greatly 
iflniBtrate,  the  principles  of  this  theology.  ^^ 

As  the  opinions  of  these  modem  Platonists  were,  however, 
originally  adopted  only  by  speculative  men,  who  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  ostensible  sect,  they 
were  not  only  tolerated,  but  considered  as  favourable  to  many 
of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  A 
great  number  of  persons,  of  considerable  talents  and  learning, 
became  the  avowed  teachers  of  these  opinions,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  them  was  established,  as  a  branch  of  education,  in 
almost  every  university  in  Italy.  Even  the  supreme  pontiff  was 
himself  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  them  than  to  those 
sciences  which,  it  has  been  observed,  would  better  have  be- 
come his  dignity  and  his  character.  The  scepticism  and 
indifference  which  were  thus  introduced,  relaxed  in  a  great 
degree  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  afforded  a 
wider  scope  for  those  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  church.  The  danger, 
however,  became  at  length  too  evident  to  remain  unnoticed, 
and  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Leo  X.,  it  was  declared  by  a  solemn  decree,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  and  that  different  bodies  are  not  actuated 
by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but  that  each  has  a  soul  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  was  also  ordered,  that  all  persons  professing  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  should  explain 
in  what  respects  the  same  differed  from  the  established  faith, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  immortality  and  the  unity  of  the  soul, 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  similar  subjects  ;  and  should  en- 
deavour to  inculcate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  invalidate  the 
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objections  which  might  be  raised  against  them,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  In  the  same  session  it  was  also  decreed,  that 
no  person  intended  for  sacred  orders  should  devote  Wre  than 
five  years  to  the  studies  of  poetry  and  philosophy  ;  bat,  that  tl 
the  end  of  that  period,  he  should  diligently  apply  himself  to 
the  sciences  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence ;  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled,  tiiereby,  to  ccnrect  the  errors 
\diich  he  might  have  imbibed  from  his  former  pursuits.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  these  and  similar 
precautions,  had  they  been  early  adopted  and  vigilantly  en* 
forced,  they  were  now  too  late.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry  aii4 
dissatisfaction  had  already  diffused  itself  throughout  oU  Christ- 
endom ;  and  a  proper  opportunity  alone  was  wanting  to  eaU  it 
forth  and  direct  it  to  some  certain  point.  With  the  causes  be- 
fore stated,  as  having  contributed  to  excite  this  spirit,  and 
which  i^pear  not  to  have  been  observed,  or  sufficiently  insisted 
on,  by  former  writers,  many  others  undoubtedly  concurred. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  long  schism  of  the  church 
of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  misconduct  of  Alexan*: 
der  YI.  and  of  Julius  IL,  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  of 
the  clergy  on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  the  venality  of  the  Rosmui 
court ;  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  general  progress  of  liberal 
studies,  and  the  happy  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  without  some  power- 
ful predisposing  circumstances,  the  efforts  of  an  obscure  in- 
dividual could  have  effected  so  important  a  revolution  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world.  But  if  Luther  did  not  contribute  ail  the 
materials  of  the  immense  blaze  which  now  burst  forth,  he  cer- 
tainly applied  the  spark  which  called  them  into  activity ;  nor 
could  the  great  work  of  reformation  have  been  intrusted  to  a 
more  unconquerable  spirit  or  a  more  intrepid  heart. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  grand  dissension  has  been 
generally  attributed,  by  the  Protestant  writers,  to  the  miscon- 
duct and  rapacity  of  Leo  X.,  whose  unbounded  extravaganoe  in 
the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  luxury,  magnificence,  and  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  his  liberality  in  promoting  works  of  genius  and 
of  art,  had  exhausted  the  pontifical  treasury,  and  induced  him 
to  have  recourse  to  new  methods  for  its  replenishment.     On  the 

*  S.  S.  Ooncilia,  torn.  xiv.  p.  188. 
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eonbraryy  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  diaeipline,  anxious  for  the 
bonoor  of  the  ohnrch,  in  the  person  of  its  chief  minister,  have 
€Bdeavoi]red  to  show  that  Leo  had  much  more  commendable  ob- 
jedB  in  view  ;  and  that  the  real  motive  of  soliciting  the  aid  of 
the  Christian  world  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose avowed  in  the  brief  itself,  the  completion  of  the  immense 
£dbric  of  S.  Peter's,  begun  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  by  Ju- 
Ims  II.  That  this  was  an  object  of  his  unremitting  attention 
daring  the  whole  of  his  pontificate,  appears,  indeed,  from  au- 
thentie  documents ;  and  the  astonishing  expenses  thus  incurred 
had  cotainly  contributed,  with  other  causes  before  noticed,  to 
incresBe  the  necessity  for  further  supplies.*  The  grant,  by  the 
pontiffy  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences to  his  sister  Maddalena,  asserted  by  Guicciardini  and 
Pra.  Paolo,  as  it  would  have  convicted  the  pope  of  a  direct  and 
sacrilegious  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  has 
been  the  subject  of  particular  examination  by  a  Roman  prelate, 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  papal  archives,  and  who  has  posi- 
tively asserted  the  falsity  of  this  pretended  donation  ;  of  which 
no  memorial  whatever  appears  in  the  records  of  that  period/^ 
That  there  was  any  degree  of  novelty  in  the  method  adopted  by 
Leo,  of  obtaining  a  temporary  aid  to  the  revenues  of  the  church 
by  the  dispensation  of  indulgences,  may  be  denied  with  still 
greater  confidence  ;  it  being  certain,  that  these  measures  had 
been  resorted  to  as  early  as  the  year  1100,  when  Urban  II. 
granted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  such 
persons  as  should  join  in  the  crusades,  to  liberate  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  firom  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Hence  it  became  cus- 
tomarj  to  grant  them  also  to  such,  as  without  adventuring  in 
their  own  persons,  should  provide  a  soldier  for  these  expeditions ; 
and  from  diis  origin,  the  transition  was  easy  to  any  other  pur- 
pose which  the  Rcmian  church  had  in  view. 

In  admitting,  however,  that  Leo  did  not  in  this  instance  ex- 
ceed the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  authority,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  provide  against  the 
enormities  and  abuses  to  which  the  distribution  of  these  indul- 
gences was  likely  to  give  rise  ;  and  that  his  commissaries,  Ar- 
cimboldo  and  Tetzel,  who,  under  the  authority  of  Albert  of 

*  Seclcendorf,  lib.  i.  sert  v.  p<  11. 
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Brandenburgh,  elector  of  Mentz,  were  intrusted  with  this  criti- 
cal employ,  not  only  converted  it  to  their  own  emolument,  but 
by  employing  ignorant  monks  of  loose  lives  and  abandoned  man- 
ners, brought  the  dispensations  and  indulgences  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  church  itself  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  into  discredit 
and  disgrace.^  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  if  the  measures  thus 
adopted  by  Leo,  intrinsically  considered,  afford  no  very  serious 
imputation  on  his  public  or  private  character,  the  time  at  which 
he  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  is  no  additional  proof  of  that 
prudence  and  that  sagacity  which  all  parties  have  so  liberally 
conceded  to  him.  After  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  which  Leo 
had  himself  so  powerfully  contributed,  he  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  that  those  gross  pretensions  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
powers,  which  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  no  longer  likely  to  be  tolerated.  It  is,  indeed,  very  re- 
markable, that  Litther  himself,  who  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, was  a  warm  advocate  of  those  very  doctrines  which  Leo  and 
his  progenitors  had  introduced  and  encouraged,  and  that  he  pub- 
licly supported  the  opinions  of  Plato  as  opposed  to  those  of 
Aristotle  ;*  but  probably  Leo  did  not  suspect  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  remote  part  of  Saxony  had  attained  a  degree  of  illu- 
mination, which  he  considered  as  peculiar  to  a  few  men  of  emii 
nence  and  learning  in  Italy.  As  all  authority  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  is  founded  merely  on  opinion,  regard  must  be  had 
by  those  in  power  to  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  times  ;  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  maxim  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  scaffold,  and  overturned  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
long-established  fabric  of  the  Roman  church. 

The  first  measures  adopted  by  Luther,**  who  was  then  a 
young  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  preacher  in  the  city  of  Wittem- 
berg,  in  opposing  the  sale,  or,  as  it  was  more  decently  called, 
the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  was  the  cautioning  his  hearers 
against  the  imposition  attempted  to  be  practised  on  their  ciredu- 
lity  ;  in  which  he  professes,  that  so  far  from  thinking  that  he 
should  incur  reproof,  he  expected  to  have  found  himself  warmly 
patronized  by  the  pope,  who  had  in  his  decretals  explicitly 

*  Pallav.  CoQcil.  di  Trenio,  p.  69, 
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condemned  the  indecent  rapacity  of  the  collectors.  On  the 
teme  subject  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Albert  of  Brandenburgh, 
elector  of  Mentz,  apprising  him  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
reeult  from  the  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences,  and  requesting 
his  interference  in  preventing  them.*  These  remonstrances 
were,  however,  disregarded  ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  they  would 
produce  on  the  elector  the  effect  intended,  as  he  had  stipulated 
with  the  pope,  that  he  should  retain  one-half  of  the  income 
derived  from  indulgences  for  his  own  use  ;  a  circumstance  with 
which  Luther  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted.  Finding  these 
measures  ineffectual,  he  published  ninety-five  brief  propositions, 
which  he  had  read  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  on  the 
eve  of  All  Saints,  in  the  year  1517,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  show,  that  the  pope  hath  power  to  remit  no  other  penal- 
ties than  such  as  he  hath  power  to  impose,  and  that  every  truly 
penitent  Christian  is  released  from  his  offences  without  the 
formality  of  an  absolutiouA  Adverting  to  the  pretext  that  the 
monies  received  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
completing  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Luther  observed  that  the 
pope,  out  of  his  unbounded  wealth,  might,  if  he  chose,  finish  it 
himself ;  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  sell  the  church  to  succour 
the  distresses  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  contribute, 
than  to  erect  it  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge.  These  bold  opinions  were,  however,  rendered  less 
offensive  by  the  form  in  which  they  were  expressed,  as  subjects 
of  doubt  rather  than  of  positive  assertion,  as  well  as  by  the 
express  avowal  of  the  author,  that  he  was  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  submit  himself  and  his  opinions  to  the  decision  of  the 
holy  church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  not  only  printed  and 
dispersed  his  propositions  throughout  all  Germany,  but  con- 
tinued to  enforce  by  his  preaching  the  same  sentiments  which 
he  had  expressed  by  his  pen. 

No  sooner  had  the  propositions  of  Luther  found  their  way  to 
Franckfort,  than  John  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  monk  who  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  as  his  principal  agent 
in  the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  and  who  then  executed  the 
office  of  inquisitor  in  that  place,  endeavoured  to  counteract 
their  effects  ;  first,  by  publishing  a  set  of  counter-propositions 

*  App*  No.  IV. 
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by  way  of  reply,  &iid  next,  by  burning  those  of  Luther  in  pablie. 
These  yiolent  proceedings  only  served  to  excite  an  equal  degree 
of  violence  in  the  friends  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  who  having 
collected  together  the  publication  of  l][etzel,  committed  to  the 
flames  eight  himdred  copies  in  the  public  square  of  that  latj ; 
a  circimistance  which  Luther  had  the  moderation  to  regret,  and 
which  he  asserts  occurred  without  his  knowledge,  or  even  that 
of  the  duke  and  the  magistrates  of  the  place.* 

The  brief  animadversions  of  Johannes  Eccius,  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Ingoldstadt,  as  they  consisted  rather  of  reproaches 
and  abuse  than  of  argument,  so  far  from  tending  to  casnwee 
the  adherents  to  Luther  of  their  error,  failed  even  in  obtaiiung 
the  approbation  of  his  adversaries  ;  many  of  whom  have 
acknowledged  that  they  were  rather  calculated  to  increase, 
than  to  remedy  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 
Another  opponent  to  Luther  appeared  in  Silvestro  Prierio, 
master  of  the  apostolic  palace,  but  this  officer,  a  part  of  whose 
duty  it  was  to  hcense  the  publication  of  books,  could  not  divest 
himself  of  his  professional  importance  ;  and,  insteild  of  answer- 
ing the  arguments  of  Luther,  thought  it  sufficient  to  assert 
that  they  were  heretical,  t  The  reply  of  Luther  to  this  work 
produced  another  publication  from  Prierio,  in  which  he  in- 
cautiously exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope  above  both  tho 
councils  and  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  af&rmed  that  tiie 
whole  force  of  the  sacred  writings  depended  on  his  authority. 
This  was  more  than  the  patience  of  Luther  could  support. 
In  a  short  address  to  his  readers,  he  rudely  asserts  that  the 
book  of  Prierio  is  such  a  compound  of  lies  and  blasphemies, 
that  it  can  only  be  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  that  if  the  pope 
and  cardinals  countenance  such  doctrines,  Rome  must  be  ^c 
seat  of  Antichrist.  I 

These  disputations  were  regarded  by  Leo  without  any  great 
apprehensions  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  might  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  violence  of  the  conten^g  parties.  Nor  would 
this  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  either  levity  or  inattention, 
for  it  can  sdtrcely  be  allowed  ihat  he  had  hitherto  any  serious 
cause  of  alarm.     After  having  just  escaped  with  his  life  from 

*  Seckend. ;  lib.  i.  sec.  xii.  pp.  24,  25.  f  Pallavicino,  cap.  vi.  p.  65. 

:|:  Luth.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  54,  b. 
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the  xiiAohiii%feionB  of  the  college  of  cardinals^  it  is  not  surprising 
thai  he  gave  himself  little  concern  at  the  proceedings  of  Luther 
in  Crennany,  or  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  danger,  whatever  it 
nught  he,  was  at  least  remoycd  to  a  greater  £stance.  "  We 
may  now/'  said  he,  ''liye  in  quiet,  for  the  axe  is  taken  from 
the  root,  and  applied  to  the  hranches."  In  fsust,  the  church 
was  at  this  period  in  its  greatest  credit  and  respeotahilitj. 
The  personal  character  of  the  pontiff  stood  high  throughout  aU 
Europe.  He  was  surrounded  at  home,  and  represented  ahroad, 
hj  men  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom vied  with  each  other  in  manifesting  their  obedience  to  the 
holy  see  ;  even  Luther  himself  had  written  to  the  pope  in  the 
moat  respectful  terms,  transmitting  to  him,  under  the  title  of 
BeiohUicnes,  a  full  explanation  of  his  propositions,  submitting 
not  only  his  writings,  but  his  life  to  his  disposal,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  regard  whatever  proceeded  from  him  as  delivered 
by  Christ  himself.**'  Under  such  circumstances,  how  was  it 
possible  for  Leo,  unless  he  had  been  endowed  with  a  greater 
portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit  than  had  been  conferred  on  any 
of  his  predecessors,  to  foresee  that  the  efforts  of  an  obscure 
monk,  in  a  comer  of  Germany,  would  effect  a  schism  in  the 
hierarchy  which  would  detach  from  its  obedience  to  the  Roman 
see  one  half  of  the  Christian  world  ?  When,  however.  Loo 
fomd  hi8  mterference  necessary,  his  first  impulse  was  rather 
to  soothe  and  pacify  Luther,  than  to  irritate  him  by  severity 
to  further  acts  of  disobedience  ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  to 
John  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustines,  directing  him 
tp  endeavour  to  reconcile  his  refractory  brother  by  admonitory 
letters,  written  by  some  persons  of  integrity  and  good  sense, 
which  he  did  not  doubt  would  soon  extinguish  the  newly-kindled 
flame.  The  effect  which  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Luther  by  the  moderation  of  the  pontiff  was,  however, 
counteracted  by  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  the  interested 
zealots  who  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  church  ;  and 
who  also,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  more  judicious  writers,  by 
prematurely  representing  Luther  as  a  heretic,  forced  him 
at  length  to  become  one.t     The   scholastic   disputations,  or 

*  Luth.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  65, 

"f  PaUavicino,  p.  65.     Erasmus  favouis  tho  some  opinion,  when,  speaking  of 
Luther,  he  says,  **  Qui  nunc  bellando,  bellator  factus  est/^ — Epist.  lib.  xxi. 
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dogmatic  assertions  of  Tetzel,  Eccius,  and  Prierio»  were  ill 
culated  to  oppose  the  strong  reasonings  on  which  Luther 
in  his  dissent ;  but  if  they  did  not  discredit  his  doctrines 
their  arguments,  they  exasperated  his  temper  by  their  ab 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  defe; 
iug  victoriously  the  ground  which  he  had  already  assumed, 
carrying  the  war  into  the  precincts  of  his  adversaries,  bcj 
with   an  unsparing  hand  to  lay  waste  all  that  seemed  to 
oppose  his  course. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  moderation  or  the  negli- 
gence of  the  pontiff,  who  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causeB 
was  certainly  not  disposed  to  use  severity,  he  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  regard  these  proceedings  with  indifference.  The  effect 
produced  in  Germany  by  the  writings  of  Luther  had  already 
excited  great  alarm  among  the  faithful  adherents  to  the  church. 
His  opinions  were  espoused  by  many  men  of  acknowledged  in- 
tegrity and  learning,  and  several  persons  of  high  rank  had 
manifested  a  partiality  to  his  cause.  Among  the  latter  was  his 
sovereign,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  great  per- 
sonal worth,  who  not  only  tolerated  Luther  in  his  dominions, 
but  was  strongly  disposed  to  protect  him  against  the  attacks  of 
his  adversaries.  These  daring  innovations  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  at  a  diet  held 
at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1518,  inveighed  against  the  pro- 
moters of  them,  and  afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
requiring  his  immediate  interference,  and  promising  to  give  a 
full  effect  throughout  his  dominions  to  all  such  measures  as  the 
head  of  the  church  should  think  proper  to  adopt.  ^'^  Before  tbe 
arrival  of  this  letter,  Leo  had,  however,  by  the  means  of  Giro- 
lamo  de  Genutiis,  auditor  of  the  chamber  and  bishop  of  Ascula, 
addressed  a  monitory  to  Luther,  commanding  him  to  appear  at 
Brome  within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  and  defend  himself  from 
the  imputations  charged  against  him  in  respect  of  his  doctrines.^ 
But  after  the  pope  had  been  thus  reminded  of  his  duty  by  a 
secular  prince,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  resort  to  more  effica- 
cious measures  ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty  days,  he  sent  instiiictions  to  Tomaso  de  Vio,  cardinal  of 
Gaeta,  his  legate  at  the  imperial  court,  to  call  Luther  person- 

,  *  This  monitory  was  dated  tho  seventh  of  August,  1518. 
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before  liiin,  and  in  case  he  sliould  persist  in  his  heretical 
•ns  to  detain  him  until  he  should  receive  further  orders 
Rome  respecting  him.  Of  these  hasty  and  inconsistent 
ings  Luther  complained  with  apparent  justice ;  alleging, 
instead  of  sixtj  days,  only  sixteen  had  intervened  between 
date  of  the  monitory  and  that  of  the  brief  to  the  cardinal  of 
and  that  he  had  not  even  had  notice  of  the  monitory 
ore  he  was  thus  condemned.  The  letter  to  the  cardinal  of 
Gaeta  was  accompanied  by.  another  from  Leo  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  informing  him  that  he  had  sent  instructions  to  the  car- 
°  dinal  how  to  proceed  in  this  important  business  ;  and  exhorting 
^  Ae  elector  to  submit  in  a  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to 
^  the  suggestions  of  the  cardinal,  and  use  his  endeavours,  if  re- 
1^  quired,  that  Luther  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be  sent  to 
'I  Rome ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that  if  Luther  was  found 
',' innocent  he  should  return  home  in  safety  ;  and  that  the  pontiff 
^1  was  mercifolly  inclined,  and  would  not  refuse  his  pardon  to  a 
1  sincere  penitent. 

Luther  now  found  himself  under  considerable  difficulties. 
On  an  open  resistance  of  the  pontifical  authority  he  had  not 
Jet  perhaps  fiilly  resolved  ;  and  the  avowal  of  such  an  act  of 
disobedience  would  infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  a 
Considerable  part  of  his  friends,  who,  in  opposing  the  abuses 
of  the  Koman  court,  had  not  yet  determined  on  a  total  separa- 
tion from  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  and  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  master  of  the 
pontifical  palace,  with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  controversy 
which  had  terminated  in  the  most  violent  abuse,  could  only 
lead  either  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  and  character, 
or  to  his  being  prematurely  associated  to  the  glorious  train  of 
martyrs.*  In  this  emergency  ho  endeavoured  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and  whilst  he  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  his 
defence  before  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  some  part  of  Germany, 
His  request  was  enforced  by  a  public  letter  to  Leo  X.  from  the 
imiversity  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  the  earnest  application  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  ;  in  consequence  of 

*  The  persons  a^^intcd  to  hCkr  him  were  his  avowed  adversaries,  the  bishop 
of  AsciUa  and  Silvestro  Prierio.    JScckcnd.  sec.  xvi.  p.  41. 
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which,  the  pope  delegated  to  the  cardinal  full  authority  to  hear 
the  defoDoe  of  Luther,  and,  on  his  retracting  his  errors  with 
cordial  penitence,  to  receive  him  again  into  the  unity  of  t^ 
church.* 

Having  thus  obtained  his  purpose,  in  being  fJlowod  an 
opportunity  of  defending  his  doctrines  without  repairing  to  . 
Rome,  Luther  undertook  his  journey  to  Augsburg,  poor  and  on  « 
foot,  if  we  are  literally  to  believe  his  own  narrative.*^  O^i  iibin  - 
eve  of  his  departure  on  this  expedition,  so  hazardous  to  Ums^lfi  k 
and  so  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  Christian  worl4,  ha  i 
wrote  a  snort  letter  to  his  intimate  friend  Meiancihan,  which  s 
strongly  marks  the  intrepidity  of  his  character.  ''  I  knQf  l 
nothing  new  or  extraordinary  here,"  says  ho,  ''except  that  I 
am  become  the  subject  of  conversation  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  that  every  one  wishes  to  see  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
victim  of  such  a  conflagration.  You  wiU  act  your  part  prQ|iei^« 
as  you  have  always  done  ;  and  teach  the  youth  in^ust^  to 
your  care.  I  go,  for  you,  and  for  them,  to  be  sacrificed,  if  i( 
should  so  please  God.  I  rather  choose  to  perish,  and  what 
more  afflicting,  to  be  for  ever  deprived  even  of  your  societ 
than  to  retract  what  I  have  already  justly  asserted,  or  to  tie  L 
the  means  of  affording  the  stupid  adversaries  of  all  liberal  i 
studies  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  their  purpose."  t  * 

After  his  arrival  at  Augsburg,  whither  he  brought  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  remained    f 
three  days  before  he  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal,  although    \ 
frequently  summoned  by  him  for  that  piu*pose.     This  he  did  % 
the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends,  who  entreated  him  not  to 
hazard  a  meeting  imtil  he  should  be  furnished  with  s^  safe-condaet 
from  the  emperor.     On  the  third  day,  onf)  of  the  ofBcera  of  the    i 
cardinal  called  upon  him,  and  requested  to  know  why  he  had    r 
not  yet  made  his  appearance  ;  and  when  Luther  explained  the 
reason,  adding  that  he  had  already  applied  for  a  safe-cp^d^' 
which  he   soon  hoped  to  receive,    **  What !  "    replied    the 
messenger,  **  do  you  think  the  elector  will  take  up  arms  in 
your  defence  ?  "    Luther  replied,  "  he  did  not  wish  to  be  the 
cause  of  it."     *'  If  you  had  the  pope  and  cardinals  iu  your 
power,"  said  the  messenger,  "  how  would  you  treat  them  ?  " 


,ifil  f 
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*  Pojlavicinj,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  76.  f  Luth.  Op.  t^m.  i.  ^  ^68. 
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"  I  would  Bfaew  them/'  said  Luther,  *'  all  posBiblo  honour  and 
refoeiice."  The  Italian  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  manner  uf 
lU  country,  and  cried  Hem,  after  which  Luther  saw  no  more 
of  him.* 

The  aafe-conduct  was  at  length  ohtained,  and  was  formally 
oammunioated  hy  the  imperial  senate  to  the  cardinal,  who,  it 
appears,  however,  had  heen  consulted  by  the  emperor  before 
he  thought  proper  to  grant  it.  On  this  important  interview 
depended  the  event  of  the  Reformation.  The  cardinal  was  a 
num  of  talents  and  moderation,  and  was,  most  probably,  really 
desirona  of  restoring  to  the  obedience  of  the  church,  one  whu 
had  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  the  abilities  which  he  had 
shown  in  defending  his  cause,  than  by  the  novelty  and  boldness 
of  his  opinions.  Hence,  Luther,  on  his  first  visit,  was  re- 
ceived not  only  with  kindness,  but  almost  with  respect  by  the 
cardinal,  who  being  unwiUing  to  enter  into  any  discussion, 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  retract  his  erroneous  propo- 
utions,  and  should  in  future  refrain  from  asserting  such  doc- 
trineSy  or  any  others,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
church.  To  this  Luther  re^ed,  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of  any  errors ;  and  requested  to  be  informed  in  what  they  were 
supposed  to  consist.  It  might,  at  this  juncture,  have  occurred 
to  the  cardinal,  that  between  an  open  opposition  to  authority, 
and  a  misconception  of  its  decisions,  there  is  a  very  evident 
distinction.  The  answer  of  Luther  might  have  been  con- 
udered  as  applicable  only  to  the  latter  ;  and  the  cardinal  might 
have  been  justified  in  inferring  that  Luther  was  an  obedient 
son  of  the  church,  although  he  had  mistaken  its  precepts  ;  an 
error  which  he  might  have  left  to  his  own  judgment,  or  to  the 
future  decisions  of  the  church  to  correct.  By  this  conduct  the 
great  point  of  supremacy  and  infallibility  would  have  been  se- 
cured ;  and  the  construction  of  the  voluminous  and  contra- 
dictory dogmas  of  Scripture,  and  fathers,  and  councils,  and 
popes,  womd  have  been  referred  to  future  decision,  in  which 
the  church  might  have  availed  itself  of  a  thousand  resources  to 
retain  as  much  of  its  ancient  influence  as  the  spirit  of  the 
times  would  have  allowed.      Incautiously,  however,  the  cardinal 

*  These  iucidente  arc  miuutcly  related  by  Luther  himself  in  the  general 
preface  to  his  irorks. 
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tiODstrued  the  answer  of  Luther,  not  into  a  submissicm  t 
the  church,  but  into  a  vindication  of  his  own  doctrines,  and  in: 
mediately  objected  to  him  two  points  on  which  he  had  advance 
erroneous  opinions.  The  first  of  these  was,  Thcit  the  spiritui 
treasure  of  the  church,  which  it  distributed  in  indulgenceSf  di 
not  consist  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  saints,*  Th 
second,  That  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacramem 
it  was  requisite  to  have  an  absolute  faith  in  its  ejflcaeyA 

What  further  could  remain  to  be  said  on  this  occasion 
Were  the  contending  parties  to  try  the  weapons  of  controvers} 
and  oppose  authority  to  authority  through  the  immense  mass  < 
all  that  related,  or  did  not  relate,  to  the  subject  ?  And,  at  lasi 
who  was  to  be  the  umpire  between  them  ?  Or  what  could  pre 
vent  either  of  the  parties  from  claiming  the  honour  of  th 
victory  ?  **  The  legate  was  not,  however,  aware  of  his  error 
but  having  cited,  on  his  part,  the  decisions  of  the  church,  an 
in  particular,  one  of  the  extravagants  or  decretals  of  Clenfen 
VI.,  called  Unigenitus,  Luther  answered  him  with  such  foj 
knowledge,  both  of  the  tenor  of  the  decree  and  the  conunra 
taries  upon  it,  as  to  convince  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  ol 
tained  by  a  further  controversy.  He  therefore  endeavoured  t 
recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost ;  and,  with  a  coe 
descending  smile,  told  Luther,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  t 
enter  into  a  dispute  with  him,  but  paternally  to  exhort  him  t 
disavow  his  errors,  and  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  th 
church.  Luther  had  now  felt  his  superiority,  and  was  less  ii 
clined  to  comply  with  this  request  than  before  the  interne^ 
began.  Not  choosing,  however,  and  perhaps  not  thinking  i 
safe  to  avow  an  absolute  dissent,  he  requested  further  time  1 
deliberate,  with  which  the  cardinal  having  complied,  he  too 
his  leave. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther,  instead  of  attending  on  th 
cardinal,  as  was  expected,  to  renew  the  deliberations,  made  hi 
appearance,  accompanied  by  four  imperial  senators,  a  notar 
and  witnesses,  and  delivered  to  the  cardinal  a  protest  i 
^vriting  ;  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  proceedings  whic 
had  aCready  taken  place,  he  declares  that  he  is  not  consdou 
of  having  advanced  anything  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  th 

*  liUtheri  propos.  58.  -|-  Ibid,  propos. 
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eeeleaiaiitical  fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  or  right  reason ; 
hot  that  all  which  he  has  said  is  catholic,  proper,  and  true. 
Being,  howeyer,  a  man,  and  therefore  liable  to  error,  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  church,  and  offers  himself  personally, 
ttther  there  or  elsewhere,  to  adduce  the  reasons  of  his  belief, 
and  to  reply 'to  all  objections  that  may  be  made  against  it. 
The  cardinal  again  adyerted  to  the  objection  which  he  had  first 
made  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  Luther,  in  reply,  only  refer- 
red to  his  protest;  and  promised  to  giye  a  further  explanation 
of  his  tenets  in  writing.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  opinions  on  the  points  objected  to  him,  with  the 
reason  on  which  they  were  founded,  which  he  deliyered  in 
person  on  the  following  day  to  the  cardinal,  who  affected  to 
treat  it  as  irreleyant  to  the  purpose ;  although  he  told  him 
that  he  should  send  it  to  Rome,  and  still  perseyered  in  requir- 
iag  an  implicit  assent  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see. 

For  the  purpose  of  preyailing  on  Luther  to  relax  in  his 
opposition,  ike  cardinal  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of 
John  Staupitz,  yicar-general  of  the  Augustines,^'  and  Wen- 
ceslaus  Linceus,  two  of  the  intimate  fHends  of  Luther ;  by 
whose  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  address  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has 
been  indiscreet  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  tho 
supreme  pontiffs;  and  promises  eyen  to  be  silent  in  future 
respecting  indulgences,  proyided  his  adyersaries  were  also  com- 
pelled to  be  silent,  or  were  restrained  in  their  abuse  of  him.* 
Conceiving,  howeyer,  that  in  his  appearance  and  conduct  at 
Augsburg  he  had  now  shown  a  degree  of  obedience  sufficiently 
dangerous,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city.  This  resolution  he 
communicated  to  the  cardinal  in  another  letter,  written  with 
great  temper  and  moderation,  and  which,  with  the  former, 
may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that  of  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  towards  him  he  had  no  just  ground  of 
complaint.  Before  his  departure,  he  prepared  an  appeal  from 
Leo  X.  prejudiced  and  misled,  to  Leo  X.  when  better  informed 
on  the  subject ;  for  the  adoption  of  which  daring  measure  he 
excuses  himself  in  his  last  letter  to  the  cardinal,  by  attributing 
it  to  the  hardships  of  his  situation  and  the  adyice  of  his  friends. 

*  This  letter,  dated  I7t1i  October,  is  given  Lutb.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  163. 
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He  did  not,  howcTor,  fail  to  give  directions,  that  after  his 
departure  this  appeal  should  he  affixed  in  the  great  square  of 
the  city ;  which  directions  were  punctually  complied  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  cardinal  hj  the 
ahrupt  departure  of  Luther,  he  did  not  exercise  Ihe  powers 
which  had  heen  intrusted  to  him  hj  excommunicating  Luther 
and  his  adherents  ;  hut  contented  himself  with  writing  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  expressing  his  disappointment  in  the  con- 
duct of  Luther ;  and  requesting,  that  if  he  still  perseyered  in 
his  opposition  to  the  church,  the  elector  would  send  him  to 
Rome,  or  at  least  hanish  him  from  his  dominions.  The  reply 
of  the  elector,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  long  justificatory  epMe 
from  Luther,  was  temperate,  hut  firm ;  and  whilst  he  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  approTe  of  any  erroneous  doctrines,  he  | 
refused  to  condemn  Luther  before  such  errors  were  proved.*       I: 

The  important  distinction,  which  seems  not  to  have  occurred  k 
to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  was,  howeyer,  folly  perceiTod  at  li 
Rome.  To  the  authority  of  the  church  Luther  had  profiBsaed 
his  entire  submission  ;  but  he  had  contended  that  ihiB  autho- 
rity, rightly  understood,  did  not  sanction  the  opinions  which 
he  had  opposed.  The  supreme  pontiff  could  not  enter  into  a  % 
theological  controversy  with  Luther ;  but  he  could  declare  the  < 
sense  in  which  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  former  decrees  of  - 
the  church,  should  be  explained.  Instead,  therefbre,  of  adopt-  \i 
ing  the  decisive  measure  of  excommunicating  the  refractory 
priest,  Leo  resolved  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test,  by  a  Bt^ 
which,  if  he  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  duty ;  and  if  not, 
would  compel  him  to  desert  the  ground  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  as  an  obedient  member  of  the  church.  He  there- 
fore published  a  bull,  which  bears  date  the  ninth  day  of 
November,  1518,  by  which  he  declared,  in  express  terms,  that 
the  pope,  as  the  successor  of  S.  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Christ  iqwn 
earth,  hath  an  indisputable  power  of  granting  indulgences, 
which  will  avail  as  well  the  living  as  the  dead  in  purgatory  ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to  be  embraced  bj  all  who 
aro  in  communion  with  the  church  t.  Luthe^  had  now  no 
resource  but  instant  submission  or  open  contumacy,  and  being 

♦  Liith,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  173.  f  Vide  lb.  torn,  i.  p.  177. 
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thus  dHt^li  to  ^xtiismbB  his  bold  genius  prompted  him  to  the 
latter.  Instead  of  repeating  his  former  professions,  he  now 
discoY^iiBd  ihAt  the  Roman  pontiff,  like  other  men,  might  fall 
into  error  ;  and  he  appealed,  bj  a  new  instrument,  from  the 
authority  iA  Leo  X.  to  that  of  a  general  council.*  The  bare 
mentiOta  of  such  a  couhcil  is,  to  the  court  of  Home,  equivalent 
to  a  deolHration  of  war  ;'^  but  the  important  events  which 
oectirred  at  this  period,  turned  the  attention  of  Europe  from 
theological  discussions  to  political  debates  ;  and  Luther  was 
suffered,  without  any  great  interference  from  the  church  of 
Rome^  to  proceiBd  in  that  course  of  conduct  fi*om  which  every 
efibrt  hitherto  made  to  deter  him  had  only  served  as  an  encou- 
ftigetneilt  to  him  to  persevere. 

The  success  which  Luther  experienced  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  two  circumstances,  of  which  he  availed  himself  with 
uncothmon  detterity,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents, 
ahd  to  give  i^spectability  to  his  cause.  He  was  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  learning  ;  and  although  his  chief  proficiency 
was  in  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  yet  he  was  not 
destitute  of  some  acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  he  should  obtain  by 
cotnbining  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  thereby  securing  the  favour  and  assistance  of 
the  niost  eminent  scholars  of  the  time.  In  the  letter  already 
cited^  written  by  him  to  Melancthon,  on  his  leaving  Wittem- 
berg  to  repair  to  Augsburg,  this  object  is  apparent ;  and 
many  other  indications  of  it  appear  in  his  works.  His  friends 
are  ^ways  represented  by  him  as  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
liberal  studies ;  and  his  adversaries  are  stigmatised,  in  tlic 
most  unqualified  terms,  as  stupid,  illiterate,  and  contemptible." 
Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his  cause,  he  is  at  some  times 
sarcastically  jocular  ;  and  his  parody  on  the  first  lines  of  the 
^neid,  whilst  it  shews  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  pro- 
fane writers,  contains  an  additional  proof  of  his  endeavours  to 
mark  his  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  all  improvement.  On  this 
account  he  sought  with  great  earnestness,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  undertaking,  to  attach  Erasmus  to  his  cause,  as 
he  had  already  done  Melancthon."     And  although,   by  the 

*  FwfeLuth.Op.  p.  179, 
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violence  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  oyerbeaiing  manner  i& 
which  ho  enforced  his  own  peculiar  opinions/ he  afterwards 
lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  support  of  that  eminent  scholar ; 
yet  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  that  the  credit  and  learning 
of  Erasmus  were  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to  him.  This 
attempt  to  unite  the  cause  of  literature  with  that  of  reform,  is 
also  frequently  noticed  by  Erasmus.  "  I  know  not  how  it  has 
happened,"  says  he,  ''but  it  is  certain  that  they  who  first 
opposed  themselves  to  Luther,  were  also  the  enemies  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  hence  its  friends  were  less  averse  to  him,  lest  by 
assisting  his  adversaries  they  should  injure  their  own  cause.*' 
Erasmus  could,  however,  have  been  at  no  loss  to  know  how 
this  was  effected,  for  certainly  no  one  contributed  to  it  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  himself ;  as  may  sufficiently  appear  irom 
nymerous  passages  in  his  letters,  in  which  he  has  most  forcibly 
inculcated  these  sentiments.  *  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the 
inflexible  temper  of  Luther  had  given  offence  to  Erasmus,  and 
when,  perhaps,  the  danger  of  adhering  to  him  had  increased, 
Erasmus  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  his  former 
labours,  and  to  convince  his  friends  that  the  cause  of  learning, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  and  Reuchlin  as  the  patrons  in 
Germany,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  that  of  Luther. 
But  the  opinion  was  now  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  public 
mind,  and  all  his  efforts  served  rather  to  establish  than  to 
obliterate  it.  The  advantages  which  Luther  derived  from  tiiis 
circumstance  'are  incalculable.  His  adversaries  were  treated 
'  with  derision  and  contempt ;  and  the  public  opinion  was  so 
strongly  in  his  favour  that  his  opponents  could  scarcely  find  a 
printer  in  Germany  who  would  publish  their  works.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  the  same  reasons  which  attached  the  moist 
eminent  scholars  in  Germany  to  the  cause  of  Luther,  operated 
also  in  Italy  to  prevent  that  opposition  which  might  otherwise 
have  defeated  his  success,  or  at  least  have  retarded  his  progress. 
For  Sadoletti,  Bcmbo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  scholars  kept 
aloof  from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  betray  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature by  defending  the  dogmas  of  religion  ;  and  left  the 
vindication  of  the  church  to  scholastic  disputants,  exasperated 

*  Erasmus  was  accused  of  having  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched*    This 
appeal's  in  his  letter  to  Joannes  Cttsaiins,  7  Kal.  Jan.  1524. 
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Ugots,  antd  illiterate  monks,  whose  writings,  for  tho  most  part, 
injm«d  the  cause  wMch  they  were  intended  to  defend. 

The  other  method  adopted  hy  Luther,  to  increase  the 
nnnber  and  secure  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  appeared  in 
his  continual  protestations  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
sabmit  bis  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason  and  Scripture,  and  to 
the  decision  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges. ,  Bold, 
and  even  sarcastic  as  his  propositions  were,  he  affected  to  offer 
ihem  only  as  questions  for  disputation,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
iras  not  himself,  in  all  cases,  fully  conyinced ;  and  whilst  he 
ehallenged  the  strictest  inquiry  of  his  adversaries,  he  deprecated, 
M  unjust  and  tyrannical,  the  adoption  of  any  scyere  measures 
against  him,  until  his  errors  were  clearly  demonstrated. 
Declarations  apparently  so  just  and  reasonable  gained  him  many 
powerful  friends.  Eyen  his  soyereign  and  great  patron,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  seems  to  haye  considered  this  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  a  rectitude  of  his  views.  After  assuring  the  cardinal 
Riario,  in  a  letter  which  bears  the  date  of  August,  1518,  that 
he  had  not  even  perused  the  controversial  works  of  Luther,  ho 
adds,  '*  I  am  informed,  however,  that  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  make  his  appearance  before  impartial  and  prudent  judges, 
and  to  defend  his  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  avows  himself  willing, 
on  all  occasions,  to  submit  to,  and  embrace  those  more  correct 
opinions,  which  may  be  taught  him  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  In  the  axioms  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  Luther  some  of  the  leading  points  on  which 
he  ought  more  particularly  to  insist,  we  find  the  same  sentiment 
repeated.*  It  is  also  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  letters  of 
Erasmus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  this  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Luther  had  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  secure 
the  favour  and  concurrence  of  that  eminent  scholar.  **  The 
papal  bulls  may  have  more  weight,"  says  he,  **  but  a  book  filled 
with  arguments,  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  which 
pretends  to  teach  only  and  not  to  compel,  mil  always  be 
preferred  by  men  of  resd  learning ;  for  a  well-informed  mind  is 
easily  led  by  reason,  but  does  not  readily  submit  to  authority,  t 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Luther,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
confirmed  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  depressed  and  injured 

•  Luth.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  314.        f  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  xv.  ep.  5,  p.  690. 
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the  catue  of  his  opponents  ;  who,  hj  declining  tlie  chiUlenge, 
gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  thej  Were  nnable  to  defied  hj 
reason  those  doctrines  which  they  wished  to  enforce  bj  violence 
and  bj  threats.  Plausible,  howerer,  as  this  conduct  may 
appear  on  the  part  of  Luther,  it  must  be  confessed  that  its 
success  was  much  beyond  what  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  it ;  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
veil  thrown  over  the  eyes  both  of  his  enemies  and  his  frildhds. 
Both  parties  might,  without  any  extraordinaiy  si^facity)  hbte 
perceiyed  that  between  an  entire  obedience  to  the  dedrefes  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  a  direct  opposition  to  lliem,  thet«  in  ntf 
medium.  To  doubt  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  in 
matters  of  faith,  to  call  upon  her  to  defend  her  doctrineb  hj 
arguments,  to  question  the  rectitude  of  those  opinions  whien 
hare  been  silently  and  respectfully  assented  to  Anr  ageS)  to 
assert  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  to  enforce  theni  not  only  by 
reason  and  scripture,  but  by  sarcasm  and  abuse,  and  finally  t6 
impeach  the  authority  of  Che  church  herself,  by  requiring  the 
dispute  to  be  heard  by  impartial  judgejs,  is  to  throw  off  all 
obedience,  and  to  appear  in  open  rebellion.  Could  the  supreme 
pontiff  lay  aside  his  infallibility,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
venerable  college  of  cardinals,  enter  into  a  dispute  with  a 
Gorman  monk  on  questions  which  involved  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  of  the  holy  see  ?  Could  the  successor 
of  S.  Peter  betray  the  interests  of  his  high  office,  and  consent 
to  submit  the  decision  of  points  of  faith  to  any  inferior  tribunal  ? 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  an  obscure  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  range  at  large  through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
decisions  of  councils,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  two  hundred 
successive  pontiffs,  in  order  to  convict  the  church  herself  of 
error,  and  to  combat  her  with  her  own  weapons  ?  If  it  had 
been  possible  that  the  pontiff  and  his  advisers  could  have 
stooped  to  this  humiliation,  he  must  have  appeared  to  the  world 
as  a  self-convicted  impostor,  and  the  triumph  of  Luther  would 
have  been  complete.  But  although  the  pope  and  his  adherents 
were  in  no  danger  of  disgracing  themselves,  by  submitting 
their  cattse  to  the  test  (ff  reason  and  scripture,  yet  they 
imprudently  suffered  themselves  to  be  discountenanced  tind 
repulsed  by  the  bold  attitude  and  daring  approach  of  their 
adversary ;  and  Luther,  individually,  for  a  long  time  balanced 
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the  scale  against  die  whole  Christian  world,  and  at  length  broke 
the  beam  which  he  could  not  wholly  incline  in  his  favour. 
Warmly  as  the  Protestant  writers  have  inveighed  against  the 
arrogance  and  unbending  pride  of  the  cardinal  of  Qaeta,  and 
the  other  opponents  of  Luther,  ^  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that 
the  cause  of  the  church  was  rather  injured  by  the  condescension 
and  moderation  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as  by  the  writers 
who  entered  with  him  into  discussions  on  contested  dogmas  and 
intrieate  points  of  faith.  The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther 
in  the  publication  of  his  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  was 
sitffieienily  hostile  to  have  justified  the  pontiff  in  calling  upon 
him  for  ah  unqualified  submission,  ana  in  case  of  refusal  or 
hesitation^  to  have  separated  him,  as  an  infected  limb,  from  the 
body  of  die  church.  Of  the  fbeble  conduct  of  the  Roman  sec, 
both  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  Luther  was  well  aware  ; 
and  had  employed  his  time  to  siich  advantage,  that  before  Leo 
assaOed  him  with  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  he  was  already 
prepared  to  obviate  their  effects  ;  to  retort  violence  for  violence, 
and  abuse  for  abuse.  Throughout  all  his  writings,  this  great 
reformer  has  represented  his  own  Cause  as  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  sound  learning;  ahd  by  the 
skilful  managisment  of  these  topics,  his  efibrts  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  crowned  with  success.  Being  thud  aware  of  the 
weapons  to  which  he  owed  his  victory,  he  was  enabled,  after 
he  had  once  established  himself  in  the  public  opinion,  to  defend 
himself  against  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  as  he 
had  before  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Luther,  in  enforcing  his  own  peculiar  dogmas,  and  silencing 
those  who  opposed  his  tenets,  may  justify  the  assertion,  that  if 
he  had  been  pope  instead  of  Leo  X.,  he  would  have  defended 
the  church  against  a  much  more  formidable  adversary  than 
the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 
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Encouragement  pven  to  men  of  talents  at  Rome — Italian  poets — Saihicnro— • 
Tebaldeo — Bernardo  Accolti  called  UUnico  Aretino — Bembo— Beazzano 
Molza — Ariosto — His  apologue  respecting  Leo  X. — Eflbct  of  his  writingi 
on  the  taste  of  Europe — Yittoria  Colonna — Veronica  Qamhara — Costanza 
D^Avalos  —  Tullia  D^Aragona — Gaspara  Stampa — Laura  Battifena — La 
Poesia  Bemesca — Francesco  Bemi — Character  of  his  writings — His  Oiiando 
Innamorato — Teofilo  Folengi — His  Maccaronic  poems  and  other  wwks— 
Imitators  of  the  ancient  classic  writers — Trissino — ^Introduces  the  YetA 
Sciolti,  or  Italian  blank  verse — His  Italia  Liberata  da*  Ooti — Giovanni 
RucelUi — His  didactic  poem  Le  Api — His  tragedy  of  Oreste — Lu%^  Ala- 
manni — His  poem  entitled  La  Coltivazione — General  classification  of  the 
Italian  writers — The  Italian  Drama. 

The  tranquillity  wbicli  Italy  now  enjoyed,  and  the  faronr 
and  munificence  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  at  length  called  forth 
and  expanded  those  seeds  of  genius,  which,  although  they  had 
been  sown  by  the  provident  hand  of  his  father  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  had,  under  the  dark  and  stormy  ponti- 
ficates of  his  predecessors,  narrowly  escaped  entire  destruction. 
From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  the  city  of  Rome  had 
become  the  general  resort  of  men  of  talents  and  of  learning 
from  all  parts  of  Italy ;  who  being  attracted,  as  well  by  the 
charms  of  that  literary  society  which  was  there  to  be  met  with, 
as  by  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  to  encouraire 
and  Veward  superior  merit,  either  chose  that  place  as  th^ 
stationary  residence,  or  paid  it  long  and  frequent  visits.  Nor 
was  it  oidy  to  the  grave  and  the  learned  that  Rome  held  forth 
its  attractions.  Whoever  excelled  in  any  art  or  accomplish- 
ment that  could  afford  amusement ;  whoever,  in  short,  could 
render  himself  either  the  cause  or  the  object  of  mirth,  was 
certain  of  receiving  at  Rome,  and  even  in  the  pontifical  palace, 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  often  a  splendid  reward. 

In  the  gay  tribe  that  exist  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
the  poets  hold  a  distinguished  rank ;  but  the  fountain  of  roetry 
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nu  at  this  time  in  two  separate  currents,  and  whilst  some  of 
them  drank'  at  the  Tuscan  stream,  a  still  greater  number 
imbibed  the  pure  waters  from  the  Latian  spring.  In  considering 
the  state  of  polite  letters  at  this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  in  yiew  this  distinction  ;  and  our  first  attention  will  there- 
fore be  turned  towards  those  writers  who  are  chiefly  known  to  the 
present  limes  by  their  poetical  productions  in  their  native  tongue. 
Among  those  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  who,  after 
haying  ornamented  the  academy  of  Naples,  had  survived  the 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  whose  exertions  contributed  to 
the  preservation  of  a  true  taste  in  Italian  composition,  Sanaz- 
zaro  must  not  be  forgotten.     His  Italian  compositions  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  produced  before  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  superior  applause 
obtained  by  Pietro  Bembo  in  his  Italian  writings,  is  supposed 
to  have  induced  Sanazzaro  to  direct  his  talents  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue.   It  may,  however,  with  justice 
be  observed,    that  if  the  Venetian  excel  the  Neapolitan  in 
elegance  and  correctness  of  style,  yet  in  vigour  of  fancy  and 
'strength  of  expression,  the  latter  has  generaUy  the  advantage. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  undertaken  a  work  deserving  of  his  talents,  he 
would  have  established  a  reputation  as  an  Italian  poet,  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  writer 
of  whom  Italy  can  boast.*^ 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  Neapolitan  academy  was 
Antonio  Tebaldeo.  He  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  bom  in  the 
year  1463,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine ;  in 
which,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  made  any  great 
proficiency,  as  it  appears  that  from  his  youth  he  had  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  was  accustomed  to  recite 
his  verses  to  the  music  of  his  lute.  A  collection  of  his  poems 
was  published  by  his  cousin,  Jacopo  Tebaldeo,  at  Modena,  in  the 
year  1499  ;  contrary,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
author,  who  was  sensible  of  their  inaccuracies  and  defects.  It 
was  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  more 
successful  than  in  his  Italian  compositions.^     Soon  after  tho 

*  Tirab.  vi.  ii.  164. 
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devation  of  Leo  X.,  Tebaldco  took  up  his  resideace  in  Bomes 
and  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  presented  him  with  a  pune  ^ 
hve  hundred  ducats  in  return  for  a  Latin  epigram  in  his  praise.* 
A  more  authentic  testimony  of  the  high  layour  which  he  had 
obtained  with  the  pontiff  appears  in  a  letter,  yet  presenredi 
from  Leo  to  the  canons  of  Verona,  recommending  to  theiQ  one 
Domizio  Pomedelli,  a  scholar  of  Tebaldeo,  "  whom,"  aays  he, 
speaking  of  the  master,  "  I  greatly  esteem,  both  for  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  has  made  in  usefid  studies  and  for  his 
poetical  talents."  ^'  His  approbation  is  also  expressed  ia  term^ 
of  equal  kindness,  on  recommending  Tebaldeo  to  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  bridge  of  Sorga  ;  an  emjdoyment 
which  probably  required  no  personal  attendance,  and  certamlj 
produced  a  considerable  income,  as  the  pontiff  adds,  a^  a 
reason  for  his  interference,  **  that  it  might  enable  Tebaldeo 
to  support  himself  in  affluence."  After  the  death  of  Leo  X, 
Tebaldeo  continued  to  reside  in  Home,  but  with  hia  great 
patron  he  appears  to  have  lost  the  means  of  even  a  competent 
support,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  Bembo,  who  afforded  him 
a  temporary  assistance.  He  lived  until  the  year  1537»  and 
for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  '*  having  no  other  complaint,"  as  we  are  informed  by  one 
of  his  friends,  **  than  the  loss  of  his  relish  for  wine.  At  the 
same  time  ho  poured  forth  his  epigrams  with  greater  profusion 
than  ever,  and  was  surrounded  at  all  hours  by  his  learned 
friends  ; "  but  after  the  invectives  which  he  had  written  against 
the  French,  some  of  which  we  have  before  had  oocaaipn  to 
notice,  it  may  surprise  us  to  hear  that  he  had  **  become  their 
warm  partisan,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  emperor." 
From  the  censures  of  Muratori,  who  considers  Tebaldeo  as  one 
of  the  corrupters  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,t  he  has  been 
defended  by  several  authors,  and  among  the  rest  by  Bamfialdi 
and  Tiraboschi ;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  he  acknowledges 
his  defects,  asserts  his  claim  to  rank  among  the  beat  poets  of 
his  time.} 

Not  less  celebrated  for  his  poetical  efiusions,  and  mucli  more 
distinguished  by  his  exquisite  skill  in  adapting  his  verses  to  the 

*  Gioraalo  d'ltal.  vol.  iil.  p.  37C.  f  Lettcrc  di  Princ.  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 

:{:  Murat.  dclla  pcrfctta  Poosia,  lib.  iv. 
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moiio  with  wtu«h  be  aecompanied  them,  was  Bernardo  Accolti 
of  Aireuo,  usually  called,  on  account  of  his  excellence  in  this 
4epai:tqiientj  I4  Z7nico  ilrettno.*     He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Benedetto  Accolti,  author  of  the  well-known  history  of  the 
erpsadea )  t  and  his  elder  hroiher,  Pietro  Accolti^  was  dignified 
by  Julius  Jl.  with  the  rank  of  cardinal.     In  his  youth  he  was  a 
frequent  yisitor  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  is  enumerated  by 
Castiglione  among  those  eminent  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
aasemhle  eyeiy  eyening  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess,  for 
the  einoyment  of  literary  conversation. :(      On  his  arriyal  at 
Home  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  he  was  received  with  great 
favour  by  the  pope,  who  soon  afterwards  appointed  him  one  of 
the  apostolio  secretaries  ;  an  employment  which  conferred  botli 
honour  and  emolument.     It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  Leo 
was  so  delighted  with  his  uncommon  talents,  that  he  conferred 
cqi  him  the  duchy  of  Nepi  ;^  and  although  this  has  been  denied 
on  the  testimony  of  one  of  'the  letters  of  Accolti,  in  which  iie 
complains  that  he  had  been  divested  by  Paul  III*  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  place,  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own 
money  ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  he  owed 
lus  possessions  to  the  gift  of  the  pope,  or  purchased  them  by  the 
ud  of  his  bounty ;  and  in  fact,  in  the  letter  refeiTcd  to,  ho 
attributes  this  acquisition  as  well  to  his  own  merits  as  to  the 
money  disbursed  by  him.       This   dominion  was  afterwards 
restored  to  him,  it  appearing  that  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his 
illegitiniate  son,  Alfonso.     Of  the  astonishing  efifects  which  the 
talents  of  Accolti  produced  among  all  ranks  of  people  at  Komc, 
long  after  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  a  very  particular  account  is  given 
by  his  licentious  countryman,  Pietro  Aretino,  who  assures  us, 
'*  that  when  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  celestial  Bernardo 
Accolti  intended  to  recite  his  verses,  the  shops  were  shut  up  as 
for  a  holiday,  and  all  persons  hastened  to  partake  of  the  enter- 
tainment.    That  on  such  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
prelates  and  chief  persons  of  the  city,  honoured  by  the  solemn 
hght  of  torches,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  Swiss 
guards."     The  same  author  also  adds,  that  he  was  himself  once 
sent  by  the  popo  to  request  that  Accolti  would  favour  his  holiness 

*  Ariosto  Orl.  Fur.  cant,  xlvi.st.  10. 
t  8co  "  Life  of  Lor.  do'  Med."  chap.  ii.  %  Lib.  del  Cortegiano,  lib.  i. 
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with  a  visit,  as  he  had  already  promised ;  and  that  the  poet  ''no 
sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the  venerable  hall  of  S.  Peter, 
than  the  vicar  of  Christ  cried  out,  Open  aU  the  doors,  and  let  tii 
the  crowd,  Accolti  then  recited  a  Temale  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  Virgin ;  with  which  his  auditors  were  so  delighted,  that 
they  unanimously  exclaimed.  Long  live  the  divine  poet,  ike 
imparalleled  Accolti  /  "  *" 

Distinguished  as  Accolti  was  by  such  unbounded  approbatkm, 
one  circumstance  only  is  wanting  to  his  glory — ^that  his  woriu 
should  have  perished  along  with  him.  Unfortunately,  however^ 
some  of  them  have  survived  their  author,  and  although  tiiey  are 
not  wholly  devoid  of  merit,  yet  they  are  so  far  inferior  to  the 
idea  that  must  have  been  formed  of  them  from  the  aoeoiinti 
given  of  their  astonishing  effects,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  his 
fame.  Among  these  is  bis  dramatic  poem  entitled  **  Yir^nia," 
written  in  ottava  and  terza  rima,  and  represented  for  tiie  fint 
ti&e  at  Siena,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Magnifico  Antonio  Spa- 
nochi.  This  piece,  which  may  be  enumerated  amongst  the 
earliest  productions  of  the  Italian  drama,  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  <'  Giletta  di  Nerbona,''  one  of  the  novels  of  Boccaedo ; 
but  the  scene  is  changed  from  France  to  Naples,  and  the  name 
of  Virginia  was  given  by  the  author  to  his  heroine  in  reference 
to  that  of  his  own  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  count 
Carlo  Malatesti,  lord  of  Sogliano.*  Of  the  lyric  pieces  of 
Accolti,  which  are  not  numerous,  his  <<  Strambotti  "  have  been 
most  commended,  and  of  these  his  verses  entitled  '*  Julia  "  are 
incomparably  the  best.f  Besides  the  writings  of  Accolti  which 
have  been  published,  he  left  a  poem  in  manuscript,  entitled 
**  The  Liberality  of  Leo  X.,**  which  an  eminent  critic  asserts 
was  written  in  a  fine  style  and  full  of  matter.  |  Of  his  st]^  a 
very  sufficient  specimen  remains,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  those  anecdotes  which  the  poem  of  Accolti 
would  have  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Leo  X.,  and  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  done  so  much  honour  to  his 
memory. 

*  Mazzuclielli  denominates  him, "  il  Conte  Giambattista  Malatesta,*^  and 
adds,  tbat  Virginia  bi-ought  her  husband  10,000  crowns.     Scrittori  d*Ital.  i.  67. 

f  The  works  of  Accolti  were  first  printed  at  Floreticei  151 3,  8to.,  and  agun 
in  1514. 
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The  person,  however,  to  whom  the  Italian  critics  have  iina- 
umonsly  attributed  the  praise  of  haying,  both  bj  his  precept 
and  example,  reviyed  a  true  taste  in  Tuscan  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Venice,  the  illustrious  Pietro  Bembo.  "  It  was  he  who 
opened  a  new  Augustan  age,  who  emulated  Cicero  and  Virgil 
with  equal  success,  and  recalled  in  his  writings  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  Petrarca  and  of  Boccaccio."*     The  early  part  of 
the  life  of  Bembo  had  been  divided  between  amusements  and 
stndy ;  but  neither  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  nor  his  own 
exertions,  had  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  support  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  rank  or  his  habits  of  life.     His  appointment  by 
Leo  X.  to  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretary,  not  only 
gave  him  a  fixed  residence,  but  enabled  him  by  its  emoluments 
to  secure  a  respectable  competency  ;  his  salary  of  one  thousand 
crowns  having  been  increased  by  the  grant  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  the  annual  amoimt  of  three  thousand.     The  society 
which  Bembo  naet  with  at  Rome  was  highly  congenial  to  his 
taste  ;  and  he  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  enjoyed  it  with 
no  common  relish.     Amongst  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
associates,  we  find  the  cardinals  da  Bibbiena  and  Giulio  do' 
Medici,  the  poets  Tebaldeo  and  Accolti,  the  inimitable  artist 
Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  and  the  accomplished  nobleman  Baldassare 
Castiglione.  The  high  reputation  which  Bembo  enjoyed  through- 
out all  Italy  induced  the  pontiff  to  employ  him  occasionally  in 
important  embassies  ;  but  Bembo  was  designed  by  nature  rather 
for  an  elegant  writer  than  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  his  missions 
were  seldom  crowned  with  success.     In  the  execution  of  his 
office  as  pontifical  secretary,  he  is,  however,   entitled  to  great 
commendation,  and  the  letters  written  by  him  and  his  associate 
Sadoleti,  first  demonstrated  that  the  purity  of  the  Latin  idiom 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  forms  of  business  and  the  trans- 
action of  public  affairs.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
Bembo  had  retired  from  Rome,  on  account,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  conclude,  that  although  this  was  the  pretext,  he  had 
some  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pontiff,  and  that  he  left 
it  with  a  resolution  never  more  to  return.     Being  now  released 
from  the  cares  of  business,  he  chose  as  his  residence  the  city  of 

*  Bettinelli^  del  risorgimento  d'ltaliaj  &c.  ii.  105. 
VOL,    JL  I 
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Padua.  He  had  already  selected,  as  the  partner  of  his  leisure* 
a.  young  woman  named  Morosina,  whom  he  frequently  mentiong 
in  his  letters,  and  who  conjtinued  to  reside  with  him  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  in  the  year  1535.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
and  a  daughter,  to  whose  education  he  paid  particular  a^ten-> 
tion."  The  revenues  which  hQ  derived  from  his  ecclesiaAtiod, 
preferments  now  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  private 
life,  devoted  to  his  own  studies  and  pleasures,  a^d  to  the  society-.' 
of  his  friends.  He  here  formed,  by  great,  expense. and. assi- 
duity, a  collection  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  which  in  point  of  number  and  value  wa^  exceeded . 
by  very  few  in  Italy.  Of  these  works  the  greater  pai:t  have 
since  been  incorporated  into  the  library  of  the  Vatican*  To 
these  he  added  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  ennched  with ,  je 
other  ancient  specimens  of  ait.  A  part  of  his  time  was  spent , 
at  his  country  residence  of  Villa-bozza,  in  the  vicinity  of  Padu9» 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany.  The  garden  r 
which  he  here  completed  and  furnished  with  plants  is  noticed 
by  various  authors.  In  this  state  of  independenpe  a  great  part 
of  his  writings  was  produced,  and  such  was  the  happiness  which 
he  enjoyed,  that  when,  in  the  year  1539,  he  was  imexpectedly 
nominated  by  Paul  III.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  is  said  to 
have  hesitated  for  sqnie  tipie  whether  he  should  accept  that 
dignity.^"  His  choice  was,  however,  at  last  deternu^ed  by  his 
having  accidentally  heard,  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  the  priest 
pronounce  the  words,  Peter,  follow  me,*  which  he  chose  to 
understand  as  applied  to  himself.  He  now  once  more  repaired, 
to  Kome,  where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  the  pontiff  who 
conferred  upon  him  many  lucrative  benefices;  and  where  he 
found  in  the  college  many  of  his  former  friends,  particularly^ the 
cardinals  Contarino,  Sadoleti,  Cortese,  and  the  English  cardi- 
nal, Reginald  Pole,  who  then  held  a  high  rank  both  in^  the 
political  and  literary  world.  In  this  city  Bembo  terminated  his 
days  in  the  year  1547,  being  then  upwards  of  seventy-six  years 
of  age.~  "        . 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Bembo 
by  almost  all  his  contemporaries  have  been  confirmed  by-  the 
best  critics  of  succeeding  times  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  by 

*  Petre,  sequere  me,    Scd  vide  Mazzuch.  iv.  746. 
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Rg  as.liis.  mocys  Boccaccio  and-  Fetrarca^.  and  by  com- 
jSxeir  excellences  with  Ida  own  correct  and  elegant  taste, 
tcibiited>riil.an  eminent  degree,  to  banish  that  rustieitj  of 
rhicb..cbanacterised  the  writings  of  most  of  the.  Italian 
B  at  the  jsonunenoement  of  the  sixteenth  centurj.  His 
itj  and  example  produced  an  astoaxiishing  effect ;  and 
:  luB  disciples  and  imitators  moj. -be.  found  many  of  the 
^lara  and  moat  distingmshed  writers  of  the  age.  It 
howoTerybe  obserred,  that  the  merit  of  his  works  consists 
JQ  purity  and  correctness  of  diction,  than-in  vigour  of 
entr^'or  yariety  of,  poetical  ornament,;  and  that  they  ezhi- 
i.  little  diversity  either  of  character  or  subject^  haying  for 
)8t  part  been  devoted-  to  the.  celebriaAion  of  an  amorous 
L:  His  Ccfn^sone-onihe  death  of  his.  brother  Carlo  has 
igUy  commended^  and  must  be  allowed  to  ppssess  merit, 
i,  however,  eshibitmg  that  warmth,  of  natural  feeling 
MVLch  an  occasion  might  be  eiqpected  to  produce.  In  esti- 
p. with  impartiality  the  talents /of  Bembo,  and  ascertain- 
3  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  progress  of-  taste,  it 
3  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  advance- 
f  Italian  poelay,  and  the  improvement.of  the. Italian  Ian- 
;  between  the  efforts  of  genius  and  the  result  of  industry, 
toetical  works,  of  Bembo  consist  chiefly  oi  Sonetti  and 
m  in  the  style  of  Petrarca,.and  are  frequently  more  cor- 
id  chaste,  but  at  the  same  time  more  unimpassioned  and 
ban  the  mjodel  on  which  they  are  formed.  In  the  perusal 
se  pieces  we  perceive  nothing  of  that  genuine  feeling, 
proceeding  from  the  heart  of  the  author,  makes  a  direct 
'esistible  appeal  to  that  of  the  reader  ;  and  but  little  even 
;  secondary  characteristic  of  genius  which  luxuriates  in  the 
»  of  fancy,  and  by  its  vivid  and  rapid  imagery  delights 
agination.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  these  pieces  stand 
ed  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  feel  a  conviction  that 
trson  of  good  taste  and  extensive  reading  might,  by  a  due 
I  of  labour,  produce  works  of  equal  merit.  That  this  con- 
is  well  founded  is  proved  in  no  unequivocal  manner  by 
lumerable  throng  of  writers  who  have  imitated  the  man- 
Bembo  ;  and  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  example  of 
holastic  style  of  composition,  have  inundated  Italy  with 
^  which  seldom  ei^hibit  any  distinction  either,  of  cha- 

i2 
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racter  or  of  merit.  That  the  introduction  of  this  manner  of  writ- 
ing was  fatal  to  the  higher  productions  of  genius  cannot  be 
doubted.  Internal  wor^  was  sacrificed  to  external  ornament. 
The  vehicle  was  gilt  and  poHshed  to  the  highest  degree,  but  it 
contained  nothing  of  any  value ;  and  the  whole  attention  of 
these  writers  was  employed,  not  in  discovering  what  should  be 
said,  but  how  it  should  be  said. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  Bembo,  as  well  in  his 
various  embassies  and  public  concerns,  as  in  his  literary  occu- 
pations, was  his  countryman  Agostino  Beazzano  ;  who,  although 
he  was  only  descended  from  a  family  of  the  order  of  Venetian 
citizens,  enimicrated  among  his  ancestors  Francesco  Beazzano, 
great  chancellor  of  the  republic.  Agostino  was  a  knight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  frequently  dispatched  by  Leo  X.  on  missions 
of  great  importance.  Such  was  his  acquaintance  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  experience  in  matters  of 
business,  that  he  was  consulted  at  Kome  as  an  oracle.  By  the 
bounty  of  Leo  X.,  he  became  possessed  of  rich  church  prefer* 
ments,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  a  cardinal ;  although  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems,  addressed 
to  Leo  X.,  he  professes  not  to  have  carried  his  views  so  high. 
An  infirm  state  of  health  compelled  him,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Leo,  to  quit  the  Koman  court,  and  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Trevigi ;  where  he  endea- 
voured, not  without  success,  to  alleviate  the  pains  or  exhilarato 
the  languor  of  sickness,  by  the  delights  of  study  and  the  society 
of  his  friends.  Among  the  various  tributes  of  respect  to  his 
memory,^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  he  is  enumerated 
by  Ariosto  among  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.t 

From  the  works  of  Beazzano  it  appears  that  he  maintained 
a  literary  intercourse  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
His  Latin  writings  are  deservedly  preferred  to  those  in  his  native 
tongue,  which  are  not  wholly  divested  of  the  rusticity  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  his 
sonnets,  a  great  part  are  addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y. 
The  rest  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  commendation  of  Leo  X., 
of  Pietro  Bembo,  of  the  Marquis  del  Yasto,  and  other  distin- 
guished characters.     Among  them  are  also  several  addressed 

*  Mazzuch,  vol.  iv.  p.  573.  t  Orl.  Fur.  cant.  zlyi.  st«  14. 
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to  Titian,  the  eminent  painter,  in  terms  of  high  admiration  and 
grtat  esteem.* 

Another  author,  equally  celehrated  for  his  Italian  and  his 
Latin  productions,  is  ihe  elegant  Francesco  Maria  Mdza,  whose 
writings  have  a  more  distinctiye  character  than  those  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  hy  their  peculiar  tenderness  and 
expression  might  entitle  their  author  to  the  appellation  of  the 
Tibullus  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Modena, 
in  the  year  1489,  and  having  been  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome, 
had  there  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  his  early  studies 
with  the  accomplished  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  Latin  poets  of  the  time.!  After  having  made  an  im- 
conmion  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
acquired  abo  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  then 
first  began  to  be  studied  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  by  his  father 
to  Modena  ;  ifheve,  in  the  year  1512,  he  married  and  took  up 
Ins  residence.  He  had,  however,  already  distinguished  himself 
by  several  admired  productions  ;  and  having  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  liberality  of  Leo  X.  towards  men  of  talents,  and 
particularly  those  who  excelled  in  poetry,  he  felt  such  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  return  to  Kome,  that  neither  the  remon- 
strances of  his  parents,  nor  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  children, 
could  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution. 
He  accordingly  arrived  at  that  city  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1516,  under  the  pretext  of  forwarding  a  lawsuit,  in  which  his 
family  was  involved,  but  to  which  it  appears  he  afterwards 
paid  very  little  attention.  Here  he  soon  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Filippo  Beroaldo,  then  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Colocci,  Tebaldeo,  and  the  other 
distinguished  scholars  of  Rome,  to  whom  his  society  was  highly 
acceptable.  In  this  situation  he  appears  wholly  to  have  for- 
gotten his  country,  his  parents,  his  family,  and  his  wife,  and  to 
have  mingled  the  studies  of  literature  with  the  gratification  of 
a  licentious  passion  for  a  Roman  lady  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  a  woimd  from  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin, 
which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.:(  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Leo  X.  he  quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  in  common  with  many 

*  The  Latin  and  Italian  works  of  Beazzano  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
1538,  8to. 
f  GjiBlduB,  de  Poetis  in  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  544.      t  Serassi,  Yita  del  Molza. 
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Other  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  found  in  Adrian  VI. ,  the 
successor  of  Leo,  a  pontiff  who  held  all  the  jf^rodoetions  of 
literature  and  of  art  in  the  utmost  obntempi.  Instead,  how- 
ever,  of  returning  to  his  family,  Molsa  retired  toSdlogna,  where 
he  soon  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Camilla  Chmxaga,  a  lady 
of  rank  and  beauty,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Italian- poetiy.  By 
her  attractions  he  was  detained  there  two  years  ;  ^altiioa^  it 
has  been  supposed  that  his  passion  was  merely  of  a  Plat^ic 
kind.  The  life  of  Molza  seems,  howerer,  to  have  been  wholly 
divided  between  poetry  and  dissipation."  During  tiie  tiranntWj 
splendour  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  hef  was  (me  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  his  court,  and  by  his'extniordinaty 
talents  and  yivacity  attracted  the  admiration,  -and  even  eon- 
ciliated  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  clrele  'of  friends. 
After  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  his  offspring,  aad  been 
disinherited  by  his  father,  he  at  length  teiminated  his  days  by 
that  disease  which  afforded  a  subject  to  Fraoastoro  m  iu 
admirable  poem  ;  to  which  the  comj^aints  of  Molza,  oxpfesstd 
in  verses  of  equal  elegance,  might  serve  at  OQee^^M  a'  mip^ 
ment  and  a  comment. 

The  most  celebrated  composition  of  Moha,  fin  the  ItaliftQ 
language,  is  his  pastoral  PoerMtto,  entitled,  *'  Lai  Kinfa  Tibe- 
rina,''  written  in  praise  of  Faustina  Mancini,  a  ^Roman  lady, 
who  then  engaged  his  ardent  but  volatile  affecticms.**  Some  of 
his  Ganzoni  have  also  great  merit,  and  \mtte  ooittiderable 
vigour  of  sentiment  with  great  simplicity  and  elegance  of 'ex- 
pression. This  may  sufficiently  appear  from  one  m  these  Pro- 
ductions, which  was  probably  addrossed  to  Ippolito  de'  If  Ooioi, 
and  in  which  he  laments  that  his  young  patron  did.flotienjoy 
those  opportunities  of  signalising  lumself  by  his  gMat  talents, 
which  would  have  been  afforded  him  under  the  pontificate  T>f 
Leo  X.  at  the  same  time  regretting  the  sudden  extinetioniof 
those  hopes  which  the  virtues  and  munificenee  of  that-  pontiff 
had  inspired. 

Whilst  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholairs  of  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the  pontiff,  had  taken' up  their 
residence  in  Rome,  the  cdebrated  Ariosto,  the  «hiief  favevBite 
of  the  muses  and  the  glory  of  his  age,  remained  at  Ferrara, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d*Este,  in  whose 
employment  he  had  lived  from  the  year  1503."    During -this 
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S'od  he  bad  reikderdd  many  important  services  to  Alfonso, 
e  of  Ferrara,  both  in  a  oinl  and  military  capacity  ;  in  the 
feraier  of  wluoli  ke  had  inctbted  no  less  danger  than  In  the 
Istfte,-  particulariy  <m  his  embassy  to  Rome  in  the  year  1512, 
t&l|ipeaBe  the  anger  of 'that  irascible  pontiff,  Jnlius  II!*  The 
kiig'afkd  &i)endly-iiit(drcoitf8e  which  had  subsisted  between 
Anesto  and  Leo  X.  before  his  deration  to  the  pontificate,  in- 
duced* ihe  pOet,  soon  after  that  ete^t,  to  hasten  to  Rome,  in 

'^thekopes  of  sharing  that  bounty  which  wfts  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  others  of  much  inferioi^  merit.  Leo  recognised  his  old  friend  ; 
and  Tausng  him  from  the-  ground,  and  kissing  him  on  each 

-eheeky  assured  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  favour  and  pro- 
ieoCien*t  -The  favour  of  the  pontiff  extended,  however,  no 
Ibriherdn  this  occasion,  than  to  grant  him  a  special  buU,  to 

-  a&elffe  to  him  the  emduments  to  arise  from  the  publication  of 

-  kii^  eelisbrated  poem.     But  if  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 

-  poet  wefe- disappointed,  his  good  sense  soon  convinced  him  that 
-ike  blame  was  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the  pope ;    and 

wkUsi  ke  describes,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  the  demolition  of 
-lu8  hopeSjke  furnishes,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sarcasms,  a 

•  snfficient  apology  for  the  pontiff.  '*  Some  persons  may  perhaps 
observe,"  says  he, in  his  epistolary  satire  to  Annibale  Malaguzzi, 
**  that  if  I  had  gone  to  Rome  in  quest  of  benefices,  I  might 
have  caught  more  than  one  before  this  time  ;  especially  as  I  had 
long  been  in  favour  with  the  pope,  and  had  ranked  among  his 

-  ancient-  friends  before  his  virtue  and  his  good  fortune  had 
exalted  him  to  his  high  dignity  ;  or  the  Florentines  had  opened 

-  to  kim  their  gates  ;  or  his  brother  Giuliano  had  taken  refuge 

•  in  the  court  of  Urbino,  where,  with  the  author  of  the  *  Corte- 
giano,'  with  Bembo  and  other  favourites  of  Apollo,  he  alleviated 
the  hardships  of  his  exile.  When,  too,  the  Medici  again  raised 
their  heads  in  Florence,  and  the  Gonfaloniere,  flying  &om  his 
palace/'met  with  his  rtiin  ;  and  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  take 
the  name  of  Leo,  he  still  preserved  his  attachment  to  me. 
Often  whilst  he  was  legate  has  he  told  me,  that  he  should  make 
no  difference  between  his  brother  and  myself.  On  this  account 
it  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Rome,  he  should  have  humbled  my  crest ;  but  to  these  I  shall 

*  Vide  OTUe,  vol.  i.  chap.  ix.        f  Ariosto,  Sat  iil,  ad  Aimib.  Malaguzzi. 
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reply  by  a  story.     Read  it,  my  friend ;  for  to  read  it  is  less 
trouble  to  yon,  than  it  was  to  me  to  write  it* 

**  <  There  was  once  a  season  in  which  the  earth  was  so  parched 
np  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Phosbns  had  again  relin- 
quished the  reins  to  Phaeton.  Every  well  and  every  spring 
was  dry.  Brooks  and  streams,  nay,  even  the  most  celebrated 
rivers,  might  be  crossed  without  a  bridge.  In  these  times 
lived  a  shepherd,  I  know  not  whether  to  call  him  rich,  or  en- 
cumbered, with  herds  and  flocks,  who  having  long  sought  fw 
water  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers  towards  that  Being  who  never 
deserts  those  who  trust  in  hun  ;  and  by  divine  favour  he  was 
instructed,  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  certain  valley  he  would  find 
the  welcome  aid.  He  immediately  departed  with  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  all  his  cattle  ;  and  according  to  his  expectati<»i8 
found  the  spring.  The  well  was  not,  however,  very  deep ; 
and  having  only  a  small  vessel  to  dispense  the  water,  he  desired 
his  followers  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  he  secured  the  first  draught 
for  himself.  The  next,  says  he,  is  for  my  wife,  and  the  tUrd 
and  fourth  for  my  dear  children,  till  all  their  thirst  be  quenched. 
The  next  must  be  distributed  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have 
assisted  me  in  opening  the  well.  He  then  attends  to  his  cattle, 
taking  care  to  supply  those  first  whose  death  would  occasion 
him  the  greatest  loss.  Under  these  regulations  they  pass  on, 
one  after  another,  to  drink.  At  length  a  poor  parrot,  which 
was  very  much  beloved  by  its  master,  cried  out,  Alas  !  I  am 
neither  one  of  his  relations,  nor  did  I  assist  in  digging  the  well ; 
nor  am  I  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  him  in  future,  than  I 
have  been  in  times  past.  Others,  I  observe,  are  still  behind 
me  ;  and  even  I  shall  die  of  thirst  if  I  cannot  elsewhere  obtain 
relief.*  With  this  story,  my  good  cousin,  you  may  dismiss 
those  who  think  that  the  pope  should  prefer  me  before  the 
Neri,  the  Fannt,  the  LoUi,  and  the  Baci,*  his  nephews  and 
relations,  who  must  drink  first ;  and  afterwards  those  who  have 
assisted  in  investing  him  with  the  richest  of  aU  mantlesw  When 
these  are  satisfied,  he  will  favour  those  who  espoused  his  cause 
against  Soderini,  on  his  return  to  Florence.  One  person  will 
say,  *  I  was  with  Piero  in  Casentino,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 

*  Diminutives  of  affection,  derived  from  the  common  names  of  Giovanni, 
^artolommeo,'Lancelotto,  &c. 
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taken  and  kOled.'  <  I, '  cries  Brandmo,  ' lent  liim  money. '  <  He 
liTed/  exckdms  a  ihird,  '  a  whole  year  at  my  expense,  whilst  I 
famished  him  with  arms,  with  clothes,  with  money,  and  with 
hones.  If  I  wait  until  sJl  these  are  satisfied  I  shall  certainly 
either  perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the  well  exhausted.'  " 

That  Ariosto,  however,  felt  his  disaj^intment,  is  evident 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  Satires,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  his  journey  to  Rom^  with  equal  vexation  and  pleasantry. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  munificence  of  the  pontiff  hy  no  means 
Gorresponded  with  the  kind  and  even  affectionate  reception 
which  the  poet  experienced  on  his  arrival.  The  granting  him 
a  pontifical  privilege  for  securing  to  him  the  sole  right  of  print- 
ing his  great  work,  the  hull  for  which  was,  as  he  pointedly  in- 
forms us,  expedited  at  his  own  expense,  was,  assuredly,  no  great 
efibrt  of  princely  hounty.  It  is,  however,  evident,  ^m  the 
writings  of  Ariosto,  that  he  possessed  a  considerahle  share  of 
that  impatience  and  irritahility  which  are  the  usual  attendants 
of  genius.  After  waiting  a  few  days  at  Rome,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  pope  would  have  made  a  liheral  provision  for  one 
towards  whom  he  had  expressed  such  uncommon  regard,  he 
hastily  took  his  departure,  with  a  firm  resolution  never  more  to 
return.*  There  is,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that 
Ariosto  experienced  at  different  times  the  liberality  of  the  pon- 
tiff ;  and  in  particular,  that  Leo  presented  him  with  several 
hundred  crowns  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  his  immortal 
poem.t  It  is  certain  also  that  the  disappointment  which  he  has 
described  in  such  lively  terms,  did  not  excite  in  the  generous 
breast  of  Ariosto  any  lasting  degree  of  animosity  towards  the 
pontiff ;  whom  he  has  frequently  mentioned  in  lus  subsequent 
writings  with  the  highest  veneration  and  applause. 

On  quitting  Rome,  Ariosto  did  not  immediately  return  to 
Ferrara,  but  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  was  present  at 
the  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  that  city  on  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.  He  remained  there  at  least  six  months,  and  probably 
a  much  longer  time  ;  attracted  by  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
plaoe,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  on  his  departure,  celebrated  in  an  exquisite  poem 

*  AiioBt.  Sat.  vii.  +  Mazzuch.  in  art.  Ariost.  vol.  ii.  p.  1063. 
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the  opportimities  of  onjoym^iit  whicli  it  afifbrded-feilm/  ftfid'  wlil 
it  seems  were  stffioient  to  bianish  all  dnxieties  but  thdMrof  lore 
On  his  arrival  at  Ferrara  he  again  attached  hiiiidelfitothe  Bi 
Tice  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  ;  which,  h^m^ver,  did^not  pren 
his  finishing  the  pc^eknifttf  which  he  had  befen  fio'loflg''ttilpl6y( 
and  which  he  published  at  Ferrara  in  the  ^Mr- 1515. 
Ariosto  was  disappointed  in  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  he'1^-  nn 
more  reason  to  complain  of  the  illiberatitj  and'inslfBsilnfitj 
his  gre^t  patron  the  <;ardinal,  to  wh<>m  he  kits  indorib^  1 
work  in  terms  of  sitoh  high  commendation  ;  but  ^Wiio;  Instead 
affording  him -any  recompense  for  his  labtfdrs,  i^kquS^ed  fr) 
him,  with  the  mdiff^ence  of  a  Stupid  curiosity; Avi^lre -he  h 
collected  together  such  a  number  of  absurdities:^  Thitf  i^eprO 
which  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  act  of  kifekdness  to  t 
part  of  the  iMU*dinal,  greiatly  affected  thepioet ;  WhO)  ih  the  seoo 
edition  of  his  poem,  expi^Msed  his  sense-'of  it  hY9Xi'Ifhp¥esa 
device,  in  which  he  has  repres^ted  a  serpght,  to^frttttUi  w^el 
hand  is  stretched  out  ctttemptiAg  with  a  pftir  Of  sheiuv'to  ait 
its  head,  and  smrounded  by  the  motto,  iVo  hononkxlmn,  T 
device,  in  which  he  seemisf  to  have  alluded  to  tho  supposed  he 
ing  power  of  the  serpent,  he  exchanged  in  the  next  editidn 
one  which  he  perhaps  thought  would  be  mOre  ■  jg^neraUy  und 
stood,  and  I'ep^esented  his  lost  labours  by  4he-^mbl^tai  of  a  fa 
of  bees,  which  are  destroyed  with  fiame  iot^e  purpose  of  r 
bing  them  of  their  honey.* 

In  the  year  1518,  the  cftrdinal-  Ippolito  d'Este  4indi3rto6l 
journey  to  Hwigary,  on  which  he  expected  to  be  aceompan 
by  the  most  eminebt  persons  in  his  court,  and  nmeng  the  i 
by  Ariosto.  The  poet  was  not,  however,  inoliii^  to  mi 
such  a  sacrifice  Of  his  time,  of  which  he  well  kne^the  value 
of  his  health,  "irluleh  was  then  in  a  precarious  statO)  to  the  gr 
fication  of  a  person 'who  appe&rs  not  to  have  merited  his  atta 
ment.  By  his  refusal,  he  not  Only  lost  the  favour  of 
cardinal,  but  incurred  his  resentment,  which  he  manifssted 
depriving  the  pobt  of  the  pitiful  stipend  of  twsnty^five  crOti 
which  it  seems  4^e  cardinal  allowed  him  evcrf  fotu*  mOhths^ 

♦  "  Gentil  Cittk,  che  con  felici  aiignri." — Rime  di  Ariosto, 
f  They  tfre  b^tK  giren'  in  the  Museum  Mazzuchellianum,  vel.  i.-p.  209,  tab. 
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'  "vidoh  lie  had  not  alivays  the  good  fottune  to  obtain.  Thiserent 
iiqppUied  ArioBto'  with  the  subject  of  bis  first  Satire,  in  which  he 

'has  treated  it  with  the  most  severe  pleasan^,  tiie  most  attrte- 
tire  simplicity,  and  the  most  inimitable  wit ;  leiTOwing  his  reso- 
ktien  to  maintun  the  ind^ndence  both '  of  his  person  and 
mind,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  yexatiebs  of  a  court  to  the 
retirement  of  prirate  life.  He  accordingly  enitted  Fe^rftra  and 
took  up: his  residence  in  his  native  district^  Reggio,  attending 

■  oblyto  his  own  studies  ^  And  noMfiemei&is  ;  where  he  remained 
•  uitil  the  death  ef  the  oaittinal. 

The  loss  of  his  patron  seems-  to  have  been  the  c6mmenee- 

ment  of-  the  good  'fortune  of  Ariosto.     Immediately  after  that 

:  event  he^  was  again  called  to  Ferrara  by  the  Duke  .AJfonso,  who 

■  appeArs  to  have  been  desirous  of  repauing  the  neglect  of  his 
hrodier,  «nd  who  appointed  Aridsto  to-  a  "respectable  ^situation 
in  his  court,  without  requiring  from  him  any  attendance  which 
•might  interfere  with  his  studies.  The  liberality  of  the  duke 
soon  enabled' Ariosto  to  erect  fbr  himself  a  house  in  the  eity  of 
Ferrara,  in  the  front  of  which  he  placed  an  inscription  smtable 

-  to  the  modest  manuon  of  apoety  and  oonsistebt  with  the  modera- 
tion  and  independence  of  his  ownr-character.*'  In  this  residence, 

-  and  in  the  ga^ens  attached  to  it,  he  devoted  himself- With'fresh 
ardour  to  his  literary  pursuits ;  he  composed  the  additional 
cantos  of  his  <<  Oflando,"  and  versified  his  two  comedies  of  the 
"  Cassaria  "  and  the  *<  Suppositi,"  which  he  hitd  in  his  youth 
written  in  prose.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  his  leisure 
was  for  a  short  time  interrupted  by  a  mission  to  the  district  of 
Garfagnana,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  whither  he  was 
sent  by  the  duke  to  appease,  by  his  discretion  and  authority,  a 
tumult  among  the  inhabitants,  in  which  his  efforts  had  the 
desired  success  ;  ^  but  the  city  of  Fen^ara  continued  to  be  his 
chief  residence  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  sixth  day  of  June,  1533,  -after  he  had  fe^ttained  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  a  work  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  read,  as  the 
*'  Orlando  Furioso,"*'  any  observations  woidd  now  be  super- 
fluous." Like  most  of  the  eminent  scholars  of -the  age,  Ariototo 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  Latin  oomposition  ;  but 
although  some  of  his  productions  in  this  language  have  consi- 
derable merit,^'  it  is  on  his  writings  in  his -native  tongue 'that 
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his  permanent  reputation  is  founded.  On  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  poets  of  this  period,  we  immediately  perceive  that 
Ariosto  occupies  the  first  station,  and  that  had  it  been  deprived 
of  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  a  considerable  diminution  must 
have  been  made  from  the  glory  of  the  age.  The  fertility  of  his 
invention,  the  liveliness  of  his  imagery,  the  natural  ease  and 
felicity  of  his  diction,  give  a  charm  to  his  compositions  which 
arrests  the  attention  and  interests  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  in 
a  degree  not  experienced  from  the  productions  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Whilst  the  other  writers  of  Italy  were  devot- 
ing their  talents  to  the  close  imitation  of  Petrarca,  and  to  th^ 
mere  elegances  of  expression,  he  allowed  himself  a  wider  range, . 
and  poured  forth  the  ideas  of  his  creative  fancy  in  his  own 
attractive  and  forcible  language.  Hence  the  genius  of  Ariosto 
is  not  presented  to  us  in  the  fashionable  garb  of  the  day,  but 
in  its  own  natural  and  becoming  dress,  which  appears  equally 
graceful  and  appropriate  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  By  the 
example  of  Bembo,  the  Italians  would  have  written  with  cor- 
rectness and  with  elegance,  but  they  would  have  been  read  only 
by  their  own  countrymen.  The  delicate  and  attenuated  senti- 
ment which  gives  its  faint  animation  to  their  writings,  is  lost 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  transfuse  it  into  another  language ; 
but  the  bold  and  vigorous  ideas  of  Ariosto  bear  without  injury 
all  change  of  climate  ;  and  his  works  have  contributed  more 
than  those  of  any  other  author  to  diffuse  a  true  poetical  spirit 
throughout  Europe. 

The  applause  bestowed  upon  those  whose  labours  contributed 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Italian  tongue,  must  not,  however, 
be  confined  to  one  sex  only.  At  no  former  period  of  society 
had  the  spirit  of  literature  been  so  generally  diffused  ;  and  at 
no  period  have  its  female  admirers  proved  themselves  more 
accomplished  proficients  or  more  formidable  rivals.  Among 
those  who  at  this  time  distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents, 
two  are  conspicuously  eminent ;  not  only  for  their  high  rank, 
extraordinary  acquirements,  and  excellent  literary  productions, 
but  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  their  character,  and  for  all  the 
virtues  which  add  lustre  to  their  sex.  These  are  Yittoria 
Colonna,  marchioness  of  Pescara,  and  Veronica  Gambara, 
countess  of  Correggio. 

Yittoria  Colonna  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  com- 
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mander,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  of 
NapleSy  by  Anna  di  Montefeltro,  the  daughter  of  Federigo, 
dake  of  Urbino.  She  was  bom  about  the  year  1490,  and  when 
only  four  years  of  age  was  destined  to  be  the  future  bride  of 
F^rdinando  d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  then  very  little 
further  advanced  in  life.  The  extraordinary  endowments  both 
of  person  and  of  mind,  with  which  she  was  favoured  by  nature, 
uded  by  a  diligent  and  virtuous  education,  rendered  her  the 
object  of  general  admiration,  and  her  hand  was  repeatedly 
sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of 
Italy.  Happily,  however,  the  early  choice  of  the  parents  was 
confirmed  by  tiie  mutual  attachment  of  their  offspring,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  she  became  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  by  his 
great  endo¥rments,  unshaken  fidelity,  and  heroic  valour,  merited 
such  a  partner.  A  perfect  conformity  of  temper  and  of  ex- 
cellence was  the  pledge  of  their  conjugal  affection ;  but  the 
contests  which  distracted  Italy  soon  caUed  the  marquis  from 
his  domestic  enjoyments,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where 
he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  led,  with  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  a  prisoner  to  Milan.  Whilst  confined  in  the  castle  of 
that  place,  and  prevented  by  his  wounds  from  bodily  exercise, 
he  devoted  his  hours  to  study ;  the  result  of  which  appeared  in 
a  dialogue  on  Love,  addressed  to  his  wife,  which  we  are  assured 
was  replete  with  good  sense,  eloquence,  and  wit.  He  was  at 
length  liberated  &om  his  confinement  by  the  friendly  inter- 
ference of  the  marshal  Trivulzio  ;  and  by  the  active  part  which 
he  afterwards  took  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  time,  and  the 
mjany  engagements  in  which  he  was  victorious,  acquired  the 
highest  character  among  the  Italian  leaders.  Having  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor,  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner  ;  where  he 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  magnanimity  and  humanity, 
than  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity,  to  which  the  success  of 
the  Imperialists  has  usually  been  attributed.*  This  event  he 
did  not,  however,  long  survive,  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
military  fatigues  and  the  consequences  of  his  wounds.     He  died 

*  His  generosity  and  attention  to  the  celebrated  chevalier  Bayard,  who  foil 
in  an  engagement  at  Biagrassa,  1524,  are  recorded  by  Robertson,  Charles  Y. 
bookiii. 
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at  MSaa  in  the  month  of  December,  1^25,  after/ :a  short  but- 
glorious  life,  which  has  aforde4  ample  materials  for  thje  histo- 
rian.    This  fatal  event  blighted  all  .the  hopes  of  his  consort ; 
nor  did  her  sorrow  admit  of  any  alleviation,  except  sooh:  as  Bh9.: 
fojmd  in  celebrating  the  character  and  the  virtues  of  her . 
hysband,  and  recording  th^  mutual  affection  in  her  tender., 
and  exquisite  verse.     Soon  after  his  death  she  retired  to  the  . 
island  of  Ischia,  refusing  to  listen  to  those  proposals  of  other . 
nuptials,  which,  as  she  had  no  ofispring,  her  friends,  were . 
demons  that  she  should  accept.    In  her  retirement  she  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  strpng  religious  cast  of  character,  which  .did. 
not,  however,  prevent  her  from  exercising  her  poetical  talentfk 
although  she  from  this  time  devoted  them  chiefly  to  sacred,, 
siibjects.     Her  exemplary  conduct,  and  the  uncommon  merit,  of 
her  writings,  rendered  ber  the  general  theme  of  applause  amopg;. 
tl;^  most  (Sstinguished  poets  and  learned  men  of  tiie  time,  witlt, 
many  of  whom  she  maintained  a  friendly  epistolary  interoonrscf , 
Sli^e  ivas  also  a  warm  adn^irer  of  the  greatartist  Michel- Agnolo^ 
who  designed  for  her  several  excellent  pieces,  the  ideas  of„. 
whicih.have  been  preserved  by  the  engraver;^®  and  who  aj^^esm- 
to  .h^ive  enjoyed  her  favour  and  friendship  in  an  eminent., 
degree  ;  she  having  on  several  occasions  quitted  her  residence, 
at,  Viterbo,  to  whidi  place  she  retired  some  years  before  her:, 
death,  and  made  excursions  to  Rome  for  no  oU^er  purpose  AilA. 
that  of  enjoying  hb  society^     This  afectionate  attachmex^tk*. 
equaUy  honourable  to. both  parties,  was  at  other  times  supported, 
by  aQ  epistolary  intercourse    Tq  her  Michel-Agnolo  has  alsQ^^ 
addrpssed  several  of  his  sonnets,  which  yet  remain,  and  in. 
whiqh  lus  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.. is^. 
tempered  by  the  most  profound  respect  for  her  character.     It; 
ifr.a  Angular  anecdote,  preserved  by  Condivi,  that  this  eminent 
m^n  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life  ;  and  thali , 
he.af|;erwards  expressed  his  extreme  regret  that  he  had  not  o^. 
that  occasion  kissed  her  face  or  her  forehead,  as  well,  as.  b^.. 
hand.    After  having  lived  until  the  year  1547,  she  terminated,, 
her  days  at  Rome  ;  not  having  taken  upon  her  any  religipus. 
professieo,  and  not  indeed  without  having  given  rise  to  somis. 
suspicion  that  she  was  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
ohturoh.^^ 

Among  the  Italian  writers  who  have  revived  in  their  works 
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0  style  .of  Petrarca,  Yittc^ria  GolQima  -is  entitled  to  the  first 
ik ;  and  liei;  Bonnets,  many  of  wl^oh.  are  addressed  to  the 
ide  of  lier  departed  husband^  or  relate  to  the  state  of  her 
n  mind,  possess  more  vigour  of  thought,  vivacity  of  coloiiring, 
d  natoral  pathos,. than  are  generally  to  be  found  among  the 
seiples  of  ihat  school.^    Her  Ocmofmet  or  monody  to  the 
smory  .of  her  departed  husband^  is,,  however,  more  de^seryedly 
lebrated,  and  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
smbo  on.  the  death  of  his  brother  Carlo;  but  perhaps  the 
est  favourable  specimen  of  her  talents  appear  in  her  Stanze, 
'  verses  in  ottavu  rima,  whicb  in  -simpHcityy  harmpny,  and 
j^^ance  of  style,  equal  the  prpduptions  of  ai:\y  of  her  contcm- 
>rarie8,  and  in  lively  descriptipp  and  genuine.  poQlry  excel 
lem  all ;  excepting  only  those  of  the  inimitable  Ajtiostpt 
Yeiynica  Gambara  was  thp.  daughter  of  the  count  Gian- 
^cesco  Gambara,  by  his  wife  Alda.Pia  of  :Carpi,  and  was 
lanied  in  1509,  to  Giberto^.X.  lord  of  Goireggio,  whom  she 
irvived  ^any  years,  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
wo  sons  Ippolito  and  Girolamo,  the  latter  of  whom  obtained 
ie  dignity  of.  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church.     Her  natural 
isposition,  the  course  of  her  education,  and  above  all,  perhaps, 
[le  instructions,  and  advice- of  Pietro  Bembo,.  led  her  in  her 
onth  to  devote,  a  part  of  her;  leisure  to  the  cidtivation  of  her 
oetical  talents,  which  through  all  the  vicissitudes,  of  her  future 
fe,  was  her  occasional  amusement.*     In  the  year  1528,  she 
^  Correggio  to  reside  at  Bqlqgpat  with  her  brother  Uberto, 
D  whom  Clement  YII.  had  conferred  the  office  of  governor  of 
!iat   city.     Here-  she   established  in  her  house  a  .kind  of 
cademy,  which  was  frequented  by  Bembo,  Molza,   Mauro, 
iapello,   and  other  eminent  men  who  then  resided  at  the 
Loman  court.    She  afterwards  returned  to  Correggio,  where  she 
ad  the  honour  of  receiving  as  her  guest  the  emperor  Charles 
'.    Her  life  was  prolonged  until  the.  year  1550.    Her  writings, 
hich  had  been  dispersed  in  various  collections  of  the  time, 
ere  collected  and  published  at  Brescia  in  1759,  and  although 
iferior  in  elegance  and  polish  to  those  of  Yittoria  Colonna,  dis- 
lay  a  peculiar  originality  and  vivacity,  both  in  sentiment  and 
mguage,.  which  raise  them  far  above  those  insipid  effusions 

♦  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  47. 
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wbicb,  under  tHe  name  of  sonnets,  at  this  time  inundated  Italy." 
The  mutual  esteem  and  admiration  that  subsisted  between  these 
accomplished  women,  is  recorded  in  their  writings.  Their 
example  excited  the  emulation  of  many  competitors  among  their 
own  sex,  and  the  Bimatrici  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
considered  as  Httle  inferior,  either  in  number  or  in  merit,  to 
the  Bimatori,  Of  these,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  are 
Oostanza  d'Avalos,  duchess  of  Amalfi,*  a  few  of  whose  sonnets, 
of  no  inferior  merit,  are  united  to  the  works  of  Yittoria 
Colonna  in  the  edition  of  Sessa,  1558  ;  Tullia  d'Aragona, 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Pietro  Tagliavia,  a  cardinal  of  the 
church,  and  himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Aragon  f*  Laura  Terracina,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  whose 
numerous  poetical  works  have  frequently  been  printed  ;^*  Giw- 
para  Stampa  of  Padua,  ranked  among  the  best  poets  oi  her 
time,'*  and  Laura  Battiferra  of  Urbino,^  represented  by  her 
contemporaries  as  the  rival  of  Sappho  in  the  elegance  of  her 
writings,  and  much  her  superior  in  the  modesty  and  decorum 
of  her  life. 

To  the  time  of  Leo  X.  is  to  be  referred  the  perfecting  of  the 
jocose  Italian  satire,  which  originated  in  Florence  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century.  The  credit  of  reviving  this 
whimsical  style  of  composition,  and  rendering  it  in  the  highest 
degree  lively  and  entertaining,  is  due  to  the  eccentric  genius, 
of  Francesco  Bemi,  whence  it  has  been  denominated  La  Poesia 
Bemesca,  In  this  undertaking  he  had,  however,  some  co- 
adjutors of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  and  in  particular  Fran- 
cesco Mauro  and  Gian-Francesco  Bini,  whose  works  have 
usually  been  united  with  his  own,  to  which  in  vivacity  and 
humour  they  are  little  inferior.  The  character  of  Bemi  was  as 
singular  as  his  writings.  He  was  bom  at  Lamporecchio,  a 
small  town  in  the  Tuscan  state,  of  a  noble,  although  reduced 
family,  and  was  sent,  whilst  very  young,  to  Florence,  where  he 
remained  until  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  and  where 
he  probably  imbibed  from  the  works  of  the  Pulci,  Franco,  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  earliest  taste  for  that  style  of  compo- 
sition by  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself* 
About  the  year  1517,  he  repaired  to  Rome  and  entered  into  the 

*  Crescimb.  vol.  ii.  p.  400.     Mazzuchelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  1223. 
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flemce  of  the  cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  to  whom  he  was 
m  some  degree  related,  and  from  whom  he*entertamed  hopes 
of  preferment  which  were  not  realised.  After  the  death  of 
Bemardoy  he  attached  himself  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal 
Angelo  da  Bibbiena,  but  with  no  greater  advantage,  and  was 
at  length  obliged  to  dccept  the  office  of  secretary  to  Giammat- 
teo  Ghibertiy  bishop  of  Verona,  who  then  held  the  important 
station  of  dataiy  to  the  Roman  see.  Having  now  taken  the 
eodesiaBtical  habit,  Bemi  was  occasionally  employed  by  Ghi- 
berti  in  missions  to  his  more  distant  benefices,  and  frequently 
accompanied  the  bishop  on  his  journeys  through  Italy ;  but  the 
fatigaes  of  business,  and  the  habits  of  regularity  were  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  sought  for  relief  in  the  society  of  the  Muses, 
who  generally  brought  both  Bacchus  and  Venus  in  their  train. 
Being  at  length  preferred  to  the  affluent  and  easy  station  of  a 
canon  of  Florence,  he  retired  to  that  city,  where  he  was  much 
tnore  distinguished  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct  and  the 
pungency  of  his  satire,  than  by  the  regularity  of  his  life. 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  a  state  of  servitude,  if  we  may  credit 
the  humorous  passages  in  which  he  has  professedly  drawn  his 
own  character,  that  he  no  sooner  received  a  conunand  from  his 
patron,  than  he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  comply  with  it. 
He  delighted  not  in  music,  dancing,  gaming,  or  hunting  ;  his 
sole  pleasure  consisting  in  having  nothing  to  do,  and  stretching 
himself  at  full  length  in  his  bed.  His  chief  exercise  was  to 
eat  a  little  and  then  compose  himself  to  sleep,  and  after  sleep 
to  eat  again.  He  observed  neither  days  nor  almanacks ;  and 
his  servants  were  ordered  to  bring  him  no  news,  whether  good 
or  bad.  These  exaggerations,  among  many  others  yet  more 
extravagant,  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  Bern! 
was  fond  of  his  ease,  and  that  his  writings  were  rather  the 
amnsement  of  his  leisure  than  a  serious  occupation. 

The  death  of  Berni  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
jealous  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  duke  Alessandro 
and  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  each  of  whom  is  supposed 
to  have  contended  with  the  other,  which  should  first  destroy  his 
rival  by  poison.  One  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  this  story, 
was  desirous  of  engaging  the  assistance  of  Berni,  and  he 
having  refused  to  join  in  so  detestable  a  project,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  revenge  of  his  patron,  by  a  death  of  similar  treachery. 

VOL,  n,  K 
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On  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  oardinal  died 
in  the  month  of  August,  1535,  and  that  Bend  survived  him  at 
least  until  the  month  of  July,  1536.  We  may  therefore  eoHr 
dude  with  certainty,  that  he  was  not  poisoned  by  the  oardiuaJ; 
and  with  scarcely  less  certainty  that  he  was  not  poisonecl  bj 
Alessandro,  for  not  having  concurred  in  the  destructfam  of  a 
lival  who  had  then  been  dead  nearly  twelve  iponthfl,* 

Of  the  style  of  composition  adopted  by  Bend  and  Iiii 
associates,  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  adequate  idea,  m  lii 
excellence  consists  rather  in  the  simplicity  of  the  dietion,  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  idiom,  than  in  that  steriing  wit 
and  vigorous  sentiment  which  bear  to  be  transfused  into  anatlifr 
language.  Of  all  writers,  those  whose  merit  depends  on  wbal 
is  called  humour  are  the  most  loeaL  That  which  in  one 
country  is  received  with  admiration  and  deHght,  mi^  in  anotiitt 
be  considered  as  insipid  or  contemptible.  To  eaojofj  thrift 
writings  in  their  full  extent,  some  degree  of  aoquaintainoe  19 
necessary  with  the  manners  and  peculianties  of  the  inhabitantii 
even  of  ihe  lower  classes,  and  perhaps  the  delicacy  «nd  fiavaar 
of  them  can  never  be  folly  perceived  except  by  a  native.  Thepa 
observations  may  be  applied  in  different  degrees,  not  oolj  to 
the  works  of  Bend,  Bini,  and  Mauro,  but  to  the  CapHoli  and 
satires  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  Agndo  Fireniuola,  Franooseor 
Maria  Molza,  Pietro  Nelli,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Aadra^ 
da  Bergamo,  and  a  long  train  of  other  writers,  whi^  havo 
signalised  themselves  in  this  mode  of  composition.'*  TbM 
these  early  productions  led  the  way  to  a  similar  ecoentrioii^  of 
style  in  other  countries,  is  not  improbable,  and  porhapa  tho 
most  characteristic  idea  of  the  writings  of  Bend  siiji  l^i 
assodates,  may  be  obtained  by  considering  them  to  be,  ^|  livelj 
and  unaffected  verse,  what  the  works  of  Rabdajs,  of  ConriMitfi% 
and  of  Steme,  are  in  prose.'' 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  groat  pari  of 
these  compositions  are  remarkable  for  a  degree  d[  i^doGOPflf 
and  profaneness,  which  requires  all  the  wit  and  deganco  of  tho 
original,  and  perhaps  more  sympathy  with  such  subjoota  th^ii 
an  untainted  mind  should  fed,  to  prevent  their  being  read 
without  disapprobation  or  disgust.     It  can,  therefore,  oooaaiCNa 

*  Mawich.  Scritton  dltal.  in  ut.  Borni,  toL  tr.  p.  9^6. 
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opsiiippsef  tlifit  these  jpieces,  many  of  wliich  have  been  writteQ 
b^  nieii  of  high  eccleuastica]  rank^  ahonld  haye  brought  tome 
ifsgcea  of  disgrace  upon  the  Eoman  church.  One  of  tho 
{Kpductiana,  in  ihia  stjle  of  writing,  of  Gioyanni  della  Gasa, 
aiehbiahop  of  Beneyento,  and  for  some  time  inquisitor  at 
Vepioe*  lias  been  singled  out  as  a  partioukr  instance  of  de- 

Ciyitjt  Wt  fnany  examples  at  least  equally  flagrant  might 
le  peen  .produced.  Eyen  the  writings  of  Bemi  contain 
pMSMBSf  and  inde^  whole  pieces,  not  less  gross  and  licentious 
than  we.  work  which  has  giyen  rise  to  so  much  reprehension."^ 
SThat  Bepni  was  not,  howeyer,  so  entirely  deyoted  to  indo- 
knee,  9A  we  inight,  from  the  character  which  he  has  chosen  to 
fff^  of  himself,  be  induced  to  belieye,  may  sufficiently  appear 
friim  his  zuunerous  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  haying 
refi^med  and  new-modelled  the  extensiyo  poem  of  ''  Orlando 
Innymorato**  of  tbe  count  Bojardo.  This  work  he  is  said  to 
liaye  iu)derta]i;en  in  competition  with  the  **  Orlando  Furioso'* 
of  Axiosto,  which  has  giyen  occasion  to  accuse  Bcmi  of  pre- 
sumption, and  of  ignorance  ;  but  Bemi  was  too  woU  acquainted 
wi^  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  which  inyoluntarily  led  him 
tiBwarda  the  burlesque  and  the  ridiculous,  to  suppose,  that  in 
aerious. composition  he  pould  emulate  that  great  man.  He  has, 
boweyer,  boih  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  ^tings,  shown 
that  he  could  oecasbnally  eleyate  his  stjle,  and  the  introductory 
Tenses  to  each  canto  of  tiie  **  Orlando  Innamorato,"  which  are 
generally  his  own  composition,  are  not  the  least  admired,  nor 
the  least  yaluable  parts  of  the  work.  Tha^  the  alterations  of 
Berni  raised  the  ppem  of  Bojardo  into  more  general  notice, 
may  be  cosjectured  from  the  yarious  editions  of  the  reformed 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  soon  after  its  first  appear- 
ance^  and  which  are  yet  sought  after  with  ayidity."^  The  task 
which  Bemi  thus  completed,  was  also  undertaken  by  seyeral 
of  hia  contemporaries,  and  in  particular  by  Teofilo  Folengi, 
and  Lodovioo  Dolce ;  neither  of  whom  brought  their  labours 
to  a  termination.  It  appears  also,  that  Pietro  Aretino  had 
formed  an  intention  of  deyoting  himself  to  this  task,  which, 
howeyer,  he  afterwards  relinquished ;  and  if  wc  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  the  specimen  given  of  his  epic  talents  in  his 
poem  of  ''  Marfisa/'  the  world  has  sustained  no  loss  by  his 
determination. 

k2 
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Yet  more  extravagant  than  the  writings  of  Benii»  are  those   f 
of  his  contemporary  Teofilo  Folengi,  of  Mantua,  better  known    : 
by  his  assumed  name  of  Merlino  Coccajo,     He  was  also  as    i 
ecclesiastic,  having  in  the  year  1507,  when  only  sixteen  jeart    . 
of  age,  entered  into  the  order  of  Benedictines,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  relinquished  his  baptismal  name  of  OirolamOf  and  took 
that  of  TeoJUo.  His  religious  vows  did  not,  however,  extingidflh 
his  amorous  passions,  and  a  violent  attachment  which  he  soon 
afterwards  formed  for  a  young  lady  named  Girolama  IHeda, 
induced  him  to  desert  his  monastery.   After  passing  for  several 
years  an  irregular  and  wandering  life,  he  published  his  maca- 
ronic poems,  in  which,  by  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Latin  and    [ 
Italian  with  the  various  dialects  of  the  populace,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  forms  of  one  language  to  the  phrases  of  another,  he    1 
has  produced  a  kind  of  mongrel  tongue,  which,  from  its  sin-    ^ 
gularity  and  capricious  variety,  has  attracted  both  admirers    i 
and  imitators.*'    How  it  was  possible  for  a  person  poBseased  of 
the  talents  and  learning  by  which  Folengi  was  undoubtedly    j 
distinguished,  to  sacrifice  to  these  conmositions  such  a  portion    % 
of  time  as  they  must  from  their  number  and  prolixity  have 
required,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  certainly  a  much 
smaller  specimen  might  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  most  of    | 
his  readers.     It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  it  was  his  first 
intention  to  compose  an  epic  poem  in  Latin,  which  should  iar 
surpass  the  '*Mneid;**  but  finding,  from  the  decision  of  his 
friends,  that  he  had  scarcely  rivalled  the  Roman  bard,  he  com- 
mitted his  poem  to  the  flames,  and  began  to  amuse  himself 
with  these  extravagant  compositions ;  some  of  which,  however, 
occasionally  display  such  a  vivacity  of  imagery  and  descrip- 
tion, and  contain  passages  of  so  much  poetical  merit,  that  if  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  more  serious  compositions,  he  might 
probably  have  ranked  with  the  first  Latin  poets  of  ihe  age.   In 
the  year  1526,  Folengi,  under  the  name  of  Limemo  PitoooOf 
published  in  Italian  his  burlesque  epic  poem  of  ''  Orlandino  ;** 
a  work  which  discovers  still  more  evidently  the  vigour  of  hiii 
imagination,  and  the  facility  and  graces  of  his  composition  $ 
and  which,  not  being  vmtten  in  the  grotesque  and  motley 
style  of  his  former  productions,  may  be  perused  with  consider- 
able pleasure."'   It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  both  this  ' 
poem  and  Ma  ''Macaronics"  abound  with  obscene  passages ;  a 
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>edtdiarity  which  seems  in  these  times  to  have  distinguished 
the  jHTodaciionB  of  the  ecclesiastics  from  those  of  the  laity.*^ 
Bepentmg  of  his  errors,  or  wearied  with  his  disorderly  conduct, 
FcMen^  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  cell,  where  his  first 
ooeiipation  was  to  write  an  account  of  the  aherrations  and 
fidBsitiides  of  his  past  li(e,  which  he  printed  under  the  title  of 
"Chaos  de  tri  per  uno,"  and  which  is  yet  more  capricious  and 
extrayagant  than  his  former  writings.*  As  the  fire  of  his 
fancy  or  the  ardour  of  his  passions  decreased^  he  turned  his 
talents  to  religious  euhjects,  and  composed  a  poem,  ^*  Dell' 
Umanitli  del  Figliulo  di  Dio,"  which  has  prohahly  attracted 
much  fewer  readers  than  his  former  works.*'  Having  heen 
appointed  principal  of  the  small  monastery  of  S.  Maria  della 
Ciambra,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  there,  at  the  request  of 
Ferrando  Gonzaga,  the  Ticeroy,  composed  a  poem  in  terza 
rima,  diyided  into  two  hooks,  and  entitled,  **  La  Palermita,'* 
and  also  three  tragedies  in  yerse  on  sacred  subjects  ;t  but  these 
l^eces  have  never  been  printed.  Many  other  works  of  Folengi 
are  noticed  by  his  editors  and  biographers.  His  life  was  pro- 
longed until  the  year  1544,  when  he  died  at  the  Priorata  of 
Campese  near  Bassano,  and  was  buried  in  the  adjacent  church 
of  Santa  Croce. 

Although  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  had  long  been 
revived  in  Italy,  yet  no  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
before  the  time  of  Leo  X.  of  improving  the  style  of  Italian  com- 
position, by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  regularity  and  purity  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Some  efforts  had,  indeed,  been 
made  to  transfuse  the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  sense  of  these  pro- 
ductions into  the  Italian  tongue.  Tbe  '< Metamorphoses'*  of 
Ovid,:^  and  the  **Mneid**  of  the  Mantuan  bard,§  had  thus 
been  translated  into  prose;  and  the  ''Thebaid"  of  StatiusJ 
ihe  "Pharsalia"  of  Lucan,ir  the  "  Satires"  of  Juvenal,**  with 

*  Intended  to  exhibit  tbe  tbree  different  periods  of  tbe  life  of  its  author  ; 
|»inted  at  Venice  in  1527,  and  again  in  1546. 

f*  La  Cecilia,  La  Gristina,  e  La  Oaterina.     Fontanini,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

X  Translated  by  Giov.  Buonsignore,  supposed  as  early  as  tbe  fourteenth  ccn* 
tary,  printed  at  Venice,  1497. 

§  L*Eneida,  ridotta  in  prosa,  per  Atanagio  Qreco.  Vicenza,  1476. 

II  Tebaide  di  Stazio,  in  ottava  rima  da  Erasmo  di  Valvasone.  Ven.  1470. 

%  Lacano  la  Farsaglia,  trad,  dal  Card.  Montichiello.     Milano,  1492,  4to. 

**Le  Satire  di  Giuvenale,  in  terza  rima,  da  Gio.  Sommaripa.  Troyigi,  1480.  fo. 
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Bomo  detached  parts  of  tho  writings  of  Orid,*  and  of  Virgii,** 
bad  been  translated  into  Italian  verse;  but  in  bo  mde  and 
tmslnlM  a  manner,  as  to  prodnoe,  like  a  bad  mirror,  raihflr  a 
caricature  than  a  resemblance.  As  the  Italian  Bcholara  beeamB 
more  intimately  acquiunted  with  the  works  of  the  aacienti, 
ihey  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  iheir  taste,  and  to  hnlnbe 
some  portion  of  their  spirit.  No  longer  satisfied  witk  Ae 
humble  and  laborious  tadc  of  translating  these  auihara»  tiiaj 
with  a  laudable  emulation  endeayoured  to  riral  the  boasted 
remains  of  ancient  genius  bj  productions  of  a  nmilar  land  in 
their  native  tongue.  In  order  to  attain  an  equality  with  iHamt 
great  models,  they  ventured  also  to  discard  the  shaeklea  of 
rhyme,  and  to  introduce  a  kind  of  measure  which  Bhopld 
depend  for  its  effect  on  the  elevation  and  harmony  of  its  laa- 
guage,  and  on  the  variety  of  its  pauses,  rather  than  on  the 
continual  recurrence  of  similar  sounds.  The  perBon  who  it 
entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  having  formed,  and  in  bobs 
degree  executed,  this  conunendable  design,  is  the  leamed 
Gian-Gior^o  Trissino;  and  although  his  powers  as  a  poetweie 
inadequate  to  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  ^em,  yet 
the  chaste  and  classical  style  which  was  thus  introduoed,  hai 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  correct  and  pleasing  prodoelioitai 
in  the  Italian  tongue. 

Trissino  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Yicensa,  in  tlie  jsar 
1478,  and  for  some  time  received  instructi(His  from  the  ede- 
brated  Greek,  Demetrius  ChalcondyleB,  at  Milan.f  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  early  in  life  depriired,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  particular  fkvonr  of 
Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  on  several  important  miBBiODa ; 
and  in  particular,  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  veni  veMfl, 
or  blank  verse  of  the  Italian  language,  waa  first  employed  bj 
Trissino  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Sofonisba; "  and  is  certainlj  muflir 
better  calculated  than  either  the  terza  rima,  or  the  oUaioa 
stanza,  to  works  of  length.     The  same  mode  of  vendfloation 

*  De  arte  Amandi,  in  tena  rinuu  Milano,  1494.  There  la  alaa  aaother 
edition,  without  date,  which  is  probably  the  first.  Vide  Bib»  Find*  toL  iv. 
p.  2071. 

f  Trissino  erected  in  the  chTueh  of  S.  Maria  de  la  passione,  at  111110,  an 
elegant  monument  to  the  memorj  of  his  instructor,  who  died  at  tkat  aty  in 
1511.     Tirab.  yi.  ii.  182. 
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fn$s  hfitweererf  employed  about  the  same  time  by  several  men  of 
i\  emidarable  talents,  and  an  eminent  Italian  critic  has  asserted, 
i  Aai  '*  it  was  first  used  by  Luigi  Alimanni,  in  bis  translation 
!|  fisom  Gajtollus  of  the  epitbalamium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  after- 
iiaida  1^  Iiodovico  Martelliy  in  translating  the  fourth  book  of 
die  "  JSneid»'*  and  by  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  in 
trtmlfttiTig  the  second  ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  Trissino  after- 
varda  oomposed  in  the  same  measure  his  epic  poem  of  "  Italia 
Jibenta  da'  Ooti."  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  '*  Italia 
libevmta  "  was  not  the  first  work  in  which  Trissino  had  em-. 
ployed  the  veni  idoUi,  his  tragedy  of  *'  Sofonisba  "  having 
Deal  written  at  least  ten  years  before  he  began  his  epic  poem, 
and  eompieted  in  the  year  1515."^  It  is,  howeyer,  certain, 
that  in  the  same  year  Giovanni  Rucellai  wrote  in  blank  verse 
)m  tragedy  of  **  Rosmunda ;  *'  but  as  he  has  himself  addressed 
Triisino  as  his  literary  preceptor,  and  as  the  pretensions  of 
•Trinino  to  the  precedency  in  this  respect  are  confirmed  by 
ihe  ei^oit  acknowledgment  of  Palla  Rucellai,  the  brother  of 
Gioranni,  we  may  with  confidence  attribute  to  Trissino  the 
liooour  of  the  invention  ;  unless  the  pretensions  of  the  Floren- 
tine historian,  Jacopo  Nardi,  who  gave  a  specimen  of  blank 
▼ene  in  the  prologue  to  his  comedy  entitled  "  L'Amicizia," 
BuppoBed  to  be  represented  before  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
abmit  the  year  1494,  may  be  thought  to  invalidate  his  claim.* 
The  tragedy  of  **  Sofonisba  "  is,  however,  entitled  to  notice, 
not  only  as  having  first  introduced  the  versi  sciolti  into  general 
Qse^  but  as  being  the  first  regular  tragedy  which  made  its 
i^pearanoe  after  the  revival  of  letters.  The  appellation  of 
tragedy  had,  indeed,  been  already  adopted,  and  even  the  story 
•of  So|dionisba  had  been  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  performance, 
ill  otkma  rima,  by  Galeotto,  marquis  of  Carretto,  presented  by 
him  to  Isabella,  marchioness  of  Mantua  ;  but  this  piece,  like 
the  '*  Virginia  "  of  Accolti,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
nature,  was  so  imperfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  so  iU  adapted 
to  tiieatrical  representation,  that  it  rather  increases  than 
diminishes  the  honour  due  to  Trissino,  who,  disregarding  the 

*  Tliifl  question  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion  between  Fontanini 
and  his  severe  commentator,  Apostolo  Zeno.  It  has  also  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  Walker,  in  the  Ap^wndix  to  his  **  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy/* 
No.  ii.  p.  20. 
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example  of  his  contemporaries,  introduced  a  more  correct  and 
classical  style  of  dramatic  composition.*  The  affecting  story  [i 
of  this  tragedy,  founded  on  the  relation  of  Livy  in  the  thirtieth  nt 
book  of  his  history,  is  already  well  known,  having  been  fire*  i 
quently  the  subject  of  theatrical  representation  in  this  country. 
It  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  obserye,  that  Trissino,  without  i| 
greatly  deviating  from  the  records  of  history,  has  given  a  dra-  i 
matic  form  to  the  incidents,  which  renders  his  production  not 
iminteresting,  and  has  interspersed  it  with  some  passages  of  'i 
expression  and  pathos.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknow-  fe 
lodged,  that  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  style  is  not  always  equally  i 
supported,  and  that  the  author  frequently  displays  a  proHxity, 
languor,  and  insipidity,  both  of  sentiment  and  of  language, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  piece. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1547,  that  Trissino 
published  the  first  nine  books  of  his  epic  poem  of  **  Italia  libe- 
rata  da'  Got! ;  *'  of  which  the  additional  eighteen  books  made 
their  appearance  in  1548.^  In  this  poem,  to  the  con^letion 
of  which  the  author  had  dedicated  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he 
proposed  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a  specimen  of  the  true 
epic,  as  founded  on  the  example  of  Homer  and  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.  The  subject  is  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  the  Goths  by  Belisarius,  as  general  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  In  the  execution  of  it,  Trissino  asserts  that  he 
had  examined  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the  flowers  of  their  eloquence  to  enrich  his 
own  labours.  That  Trissino  was  a  man  of  talents  and  of 
learning,  is  evident  from  his  other  writings  ;  and  his  various 
acquirements  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  architecture^  are 
highly  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  ;  yet  of  all  the 
attempts  at  epic  poetry  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  the 
**  Italia  Liberata  "  may  be  considered  as  the  most  insipid  and 
uninteresting.  In  Bemi,  Mauro,  Folengi,  and  other  writ«» 
of  burlesque  poetry,  their  simplicity  or  vulgarity  is  evidently 
assumed,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  zest  to 

*  On  this  account,  Giraldi,  in  the  prologue  to  his  *^  Orbecche,**  denominatei 
him — 

"  II  Trissino  gentil,  che  col  suo  canto 
Prima  d*ognun,  dal  Tebro,  e  dalP  Iljsso, 
Gi^  trasse  la  Tragedia  a  Tonde  d*Arno.'* 
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Ir  satire  or  iHdr  wit ;  but  the  low  and  pedestrian  style  of 
Bsino  is  genuine  and  unafEected,  and  is  often  rendered  still 
■e  striking  by  the  unconscious  gravity  of  the  author.  Yet 
■e  reprehensible  is  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem,  in 
ch  the  heathen  mythology  b  confounded  with  the  Christian 
gion»  and  an  invocation  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  introduces 

Supreme  Being  as  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  mortals, 
inch  language  and  by  such  means  as  must,  in  the  estima* 
I  of  either  true  piety  or  correct  taste,  appear  wholly  unwor- 

of  the  divine  character.  Hence  neitiier  the  industry  of 
suno,  nor  the  high  literary  character  which  he  had  before 
lined,  could  ruse  into  credit  his  unfortunate  poem,  which, 
one  of  his  contemporaries  informs  ns,  was  never  read,  but 
med  to  have  been  buried  on  the  same  day  that  it  first  saw 
i  light.*  About  the  year  1700,  a  feeble  attem|(t  was  made, 
the  associates  of  the  academy  of  cardinal  Ottoboni  at  Rome,, 
transpose  the  ''  Italia  Liberata  "  into  oUaoa  rtma,  each 
mber  selecting  a  separate  book  for  the  exercbe  of  his  talents ; 
:  although  some  of  them  performed  their  task,  the  work  was 
rer  completed.  The  critics  of  Italy,  unwilling  to  detract 
m  the  character  of  a  man  whose  merits  have  in  other 
pects  done  honour  to  their  country,  have,  however,  seldom 
ntioned  the  ''  Italia  Liberata  "  but  in  terms  of  respect , 
hough  it  never  was  reprinted  until  the  year  1729,  when  it 
s  insllrted  in  the  general  collection  of  the  works  of  its 
Aor.«» 

Subsequent  to  Trissino  in  the  adoption  of  the  versi  sciolti, 
i  more  successful  in  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  it, 
A  his  friend  Giovanni  Rucellai,  whose  near  consanguinity  to 
i  pontiff  Leo  X.,  as  well  as  his  own  extraordinary  merits, 
dUe  him  to  particular  notice*  He  was  one  of  the  four  sons 
Bernardo  Rucellai,  by  his  wife  Nannina,  sister  of  Lorenzo 
)  Magnificent,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475. 
le  example  of  his  father,  who  is  justly  ranked  among  the 
Mst  eminent  scholars  and  correct  Latin  writers  of  his  time, 
d  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Cataneo  da 
aceto,  were  a  sure  pledge  of  his  early  proficiency ;  and  it 
B  been  said  of  him  with  undoubted  truth,  that  he  was  highly 

*  Bernardo  TaMo,  ap.  Tixab.  viL  iii.  113. 
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aocomplished  as  well  in  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  language  aa  in 
]uB  own.  In  the  year  1505,  he  was  sent  aa  ambasaador  from 
his  native  city  to  the  state  of  Yenicey  and  was  preaeni  when 
the  enroy  of  Louis  XIL  required  thai  the  senate  would  permil 
the  learned  civilian  Filippo  Deoio  to  return  aa  hia  aubjeei  to 
Pavia,  to  teach  the  canon  law»  with  whidh  the  senate  rafiiBed 
to  comply ;  an  incident  which  it  seems  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  Bucellai,  as  being  a  proof  of  the  value  of  literature  and 
the  great  importance  of  a  man  of  talents.  In  the  tnnnh 
raised  by  the  younger  oitizena  of  Florenoe»  on  the  retim  of  the 
Medici  in  the  year  1512,  and  which  contribnted  so  gnmSH^  ii0 
fudlitate  that  event,  Giovanni  Rucellai  and  his  hnHhelr  Palla^ 
took  a  principal  part ;  in  which  they  appear  to  have  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  fi^er,  who  waa  a  fina 
adherent  to' the  popular  cause.  On  the  elevation  of  LaD-X. 
and  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  Lorenao  to  the  govenimeat 
of  Florence,  Giovanni  remained  at  that  city  in  a  xespeeteble 
employment,  and  is  supposed  to  have  aeeompanied  Laranao  to 
Rome,  when  he  went  to  assume  the  insignia  of  capftaun-general 
of  the  church.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Rucellai  entered  into,  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  attended  the  pontiff  on  his  visit  to  VUh 
rence,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1515,  when  Leo  waa  entertained 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Eucellai  with  the  representetioil  or  remtal 
of  the  tragedy  of  **  Rosmunda,'^  written  by  GKovanni  in  Italian 
blank  verse.  It  has  excited  snrprite  that  Leo  did  not  dnftr  the 
dignity  of  the  purple  on  a  man  so  nearly  related  to  Uuom  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  attached,  and  who  was  in  everj  i^ipect 
worthy  of  that  honour.  Some  authors  have  attributed  Ais 
dreumstance  to  the  timid  jealousy  of  Giuliano  de'  Medidi  who 
is  said  to  have  represented  to  his  brother  tbe  danger  that  might 
accrue  to  their  family  in  Florence,  from  any  increase  ot  th^ 
credit  and  authority  of  the  Rucellaii  who  pould  number  ^nuongst 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  amifl ; 
whilst  others  have  siqiposed,  that  as  Leo  did  not  ciiooaa  to 
advance  to  the  rank  ^  cardinal  some  oi  his  relations  aanear 
to  him  as  Rucellai,  on  account  of  the  opposition  whioh  they  hid 
shown  to  his  family,  he  on  this  account  postponed  also  the 
nomination  of  Giovanni ;  but  whatever  was  the  reasoni  of  the 
conduct  of  the  pope,  which  was  probably  neither  of  those 
before  assigned^  it  is  certain  that  it  arose  not  from  any  want  <rf 
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esteem  or  confidence,  as  may  be  infe|rred  han^  hh  despatching 
Bnoellai,  at  a  very  important  crisis,  as  his  legate  to  Francis  I., 
in  which  station  he  sacceeded  Lodoyico  Ganossa,  and  continued 
imtil  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

After  this  imexpected  eyent»  Rucellai  returned  to  Florence  c 
aad  on  the  eleyation  of  Adrian  VI.,  the  successor  of  Leo,  was 
deputed,  with  fiye  others  of  the  principal  citizens,  to  congratu- 
late the  pope  on  his  new  dignity.  Eucellai,  as  chief  of  tho 
embassy,  addressed  the  pontS  in  a  Latin  oration,  which  is  yet 
preseryed.  The  short  pontificate  of  Adrian  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Clement  YIL,  to  whom  Bucellai  stood  in  the  same 
degree  of  kindred  as  to  Leo  X.,  and  who  immediately  after  his 
eleyation  gaye  a  decisiye  proof  of  his  regard  for  Rucellai,  by 
appointing  him  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  ;  a  dignity 
wluch  has  usually  been  considered  as  the  proximate  step  to 
that  of  a  cardinal,  and  whence  Bucellai  is  commonly  named  II 
OagtMmo,^  This  honour  he  did  not,  howeyer,  long  eigoy  ; 
haying  terminated  his  days  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1526,  and  before  the  deplorable  sacking  of  Rome,  which  soon 
afterwards  occurred. 

.  Ihiring  the  residence  of  Rucellai  at  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  he 
completed  his  tragedy  of  '^  Oreste,"  and  his  beautiful  didactic 
poem,  *'  Le  Api ; "  neither  of  which  were,  howeyer,  during  his 
lifetime,  committed  to  the  press.  The  reason  of  this  will 
appear  firom  the  words  of  the  author,  addressed,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  to  his  brother  Palla  Rucellai.  '*  My  '  Api,* " 
said  he,  '*  haye  not  yet  receiyed  my  last  improyements  ;  which 
has  be^i  occasioned  by  my  desire  to  reyiew  and  correct  this  poem 
in  company  with  our  friend  Trissino,  when  he  returns  from 
7enice,  where  he  is  now  the  legate  of  our  cousin  Clement  YIL, 
and  which  poem  I  haye,  as  you  will  see,  ahready  destined 
and  dedicated  to  him.  I  therefore  intreat  that  when  you  find 
a  fit  opportunity,  you  will  send  him  this  poem  for  his  perusal 
and  correction ;  and  if  he  approye  it,  that  you  will  haye  it 
published,  without  any  testimony  but  that  of  his  perfect 
judgment  to  its  merits.  You  will  likewise  take  the  same 
method  with  my  '  Oreste  ;*  if  he  should  not  think  it  trouble* 
some  to  take  so  much  labour  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  so 
a;ffectionately  attached  to  him. "  The  poem  of  the  "  Api"  was 
accordingly  published  in  the  year  1539,  and  will  secure  to  its 
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author  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  didactic  poetry. 
Without  rendering  himself  liahle  to  the  charge  of  a  servile 
imitator,  he  has  chosen  a  suhject  already  ennohled  hy  the 
genius  of  Virgil ;  and  has  given  to  it  new  attractions  and  new 
graces.  His  diction  is  pure  without  heing  insipid,  and  simple 
without  hecoming  vulgar ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  he 
has  given  decisive  proofs  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  parti- 
cularly  on  suhjects  of  natural  history. 

The  injunctions  of  Giovanni  Rucellai  with  respect  to  his 
tragedy  of  "  Oreste"  were  not  so  punctually  complied  with ; 
the  cause  of  which  is,  however,  assigned  hy  his  hrother  Palla, 
.  in  his  dedication  of  the  ''Api,*'  to  Trissino.  ''As  to  the 
*  Oreste,'  I  have  thought  it  hotter  to  wait  awhile,  until  your 
'  Belisario,*  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  your '  Italia  Liherata,* 
a  work  of  great  learning,  and  a  new  Homer  in  our  language, 
shall  he  perfected  and  hrought  to  light."  This'  tragedy 
remained  in  manuscript  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  when  it  was  puhlished  hy  the  Marchese 
Scipione  Maffei.  The  suhject  of  this  piece  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  ''Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  of  Euripides  ;  hut  the  author  has 
introduced  such  variations,  and  ennohled  his  tragedy  with  so 
many  grand  and  theatrical  incidents,  that  it  may  justly  l>e 
considered  as  his  own,  and  not  as  a  mere  translation  from  an 
ancient  author  ;  insomuch  that  Maffei,  who,  from  his  own 
performances  must  he  admitted  to  he  a  perfect  judge,  considers 
it  as  not  only  superior  to  the  ^<  Rosmunda,"  of  the  same.auihor, 
hut  as  one  of  the  most  heautiful  pieces  which  any  author, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  has  adapted  to  theatrical  represen- 
tation. 

Another  Italian  writer  who  distinguished  himself  hy  the 
elegance  and  harmony  of  his  hlank  verse,  was  Luigi  Alamanni ; 
who  was  horn  of  a  nohle  family  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475,* 
and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  hahits  of  friendship  with 
Bernardo  and  Cosimo  Rucellai,  Trissino,  and  other  scholars 
who  had  devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  f  Of  the  satires  and  lyric  poems  of  Ala- 
manni, several  were  produced  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

*  Count  Bosn  places  liis  birtih  in  1495,  to  which  opinion,  for  the  ntaom 
lie  has  given,  I  am  also  disposed  to  assent. 
f  MazzQch.  in  art.  AUudanni. 
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111  the  year  1516,  he  married  Alessandra  Serrisiori,  a  ladj 
of  groat  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  offspring. 
The  rank  and  talents  of  Alamanui  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  and  friendship  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici, 
who»  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
goyemed  on  the  behalf  of  that  pontiff  the  city  of  Florence. 
The  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the  cardinal  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  which  they  were,  among  other  marks  of  subordination^ 
prohibited  from  carrying  arms  imder  severe  penalties,  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  of  the  younger  citizens  of  noble 
families,  who  could  ill  brook  the  loss  of  their  independence,  and 
among  the  rest  of  Alamanni ;  who,  forgetting  the  friend  in  the 
patriot,  not  only  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal 
immediately  afrer  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand.*  His 
associates  were  Zanobio  Buondelmonti,  Jacopo  da  Diaceto, 
Antonio  Brucioli,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinguished 
talents,  who  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  the 
ancient  liberty  of  the  republic,  without  sufficiently  reflecting  on 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  designs  of 
the  conspirators  were,  however,  discovered,  and  Alamanni  was 
under  the  necessity  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  After  many 
adventures  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  returned 
to  Florence  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  commotions  that 
agitated  his  country,  he  finally  withdrew  to  France,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  and  honourable  reception  from  Francis  I., 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Italian  poetry,  and  not  only 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  S.  Michael,  but  employed  him 
in  many  important  missions.  ^^  On  the  marriasce  of  Henry, 
duke  o/ OrlLs,  afWwards  Henry  II.,  with  !aAerine7e' 
Medici,  Alamanni  was  appointed  her  maitre  d^kdtel ;  and  the 
reward  of  his  services  enabled  him  to  secure  to  himself  great 
emoluments,  and  to  establish  his  family  in  an  honourable 
situation  in  France.  The  writings  of  Alamanni  are  very 
numerous  ;'^  but  his  most  admired  production  is  his  didactic 
poem,  **  La  Goltivazione,'*  written  in  versi  sciolti,  and  addressed 
by  him  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
requests  her  to  present  it  to  Francis  L  ^     Tliis  work,  which 

*  Vardii  iBlor.  Fior.  lib.  v.  p.  108. 
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Alamanni  completed  in  bIz  books,  and  which  he  appears  to 
have  undertaken  rather  in  compeUtimi  with,  than  in  imitation 
of,  the  ''  Georgics,"  is  written  not  only  with  great  elegaiiea 
and  correctness  of  style,  hut  with  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  professes  to  treat,  and  contains 
many  passages  which  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most 
celehrated  parts  of  the  work  of  his  immortal  predecessor,  ffls 
tragedy  of  "Antigone,"  translated  from  Bophodes,  is  also 
considered  by  Fontanini  as  one  of  tiie  beet  dramatic  pieced  in 
the  Italian  tongue  ;  but  his  epic  romances  of  tiiie  **  Avar* 
chide,  "*^  and  the  "  Girone  Oortese,'*  both  written  in  dkna 
rimaf  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  for  their  mthor 
any  considerable  share  of  applause. 

From  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  principal  Italian  poets 
who  wrote  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  it  will  not  be  diffienh 
to  perceive,  that  they  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  olnssoai 
I.  Such  as  continued  to  adopt  in  their  writings,  slthongk  in 
different  degrees,  the  rude  and  imperfect  »tyle  of  o<Hnpoiution 
which  was  used  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  ceof 
tury.  II.  The  admirers  of  Petrarea,  who  considered  bom  as 
the  model  of  a  true  poetic  diction,  and  elosdy  imitated  his 
manner  in  their  writings.  III.  Those  who,  depending  on  the 
vigour  of  their  own  genius,  adopted  such  a  style  of  composition 
as  they  conceived  expressed,  in  the  most  forcible  and  explicit 
manner,  the  sentiments  which  they  had  to  communicate.  And« 
lY.  Those  authors  who  followed  the  example  of  the  aneientB» 
not  only  in  the  manner  of  ^[^eating  their  subjects,  but  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  iD0r$i  soioUif  and  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  their  diction.  That  in  each  of  these  departments- a 
ccmsiderable  number  of  writers,  besides  those  before  mentioDod^ 
might  be  enumerated,  will  readily  be  perceived ;  but  the  limited 
object  of  the  present  work  will  be  sufficiently  obtained,  by  de» 
monstrating  ike  encouragement  which  the  poets  of  tiie  time 
derived  from  Leo  X.,  and  the  proficiency  made  during  his  pan* 
tificate  in  this  most  popular  and  pleasing  branch  of  litenilnze» 
It  is  to  this  period  tlutt  we  are  to  trace  back  those  abundant 
streams  which  have  now  diffused  themselves  throughout  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  and  although  some  of  them  may  be  poreaed 
to  a  still  higher  fountain,  yet  it  was  not  until  this  time  that 
^ej  began  to  flow  in  a  clear  and  certam  course.     The  laws  of 
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1^0  4Min|»ointion»  at  pfesmbed  bj  tkie  escample  of  &lm»UMO, 
fittnbo;  Molza,  and  Vittoiia  Oolaima»  have  nnce  been  adapted 
bf  ike  two  TaaBOs;'  TansiUo,  Goatanco,  CeUo'  Magno,  Guidi, 
Ffli0aja,-adid  alimg-traindf  otber  writera ;  wbo  have  carried 
tbia  kiad  of  ooitaqpoAition,  and  |»rtioidarlj  the  bigher  jqpeoiea 
of  ode;  tO'  a  de^e  of  ezoeUonee  Idtberto  unattained  in 
anj  otW  oonntiy.  in'  epic  poetij,-  tfle  gteat  work  of  Arioate 
ttdhed  aneaialation^'wbkb  in  tke  CQune  of  tbe  aixteaatb 
century,  produced  an  immense  number  of  poems,  on  aimibur 
subjects  ;  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  some  of 
wbicb,  if  they  haye  not  equalled  the  **  Orlando  Furioso  "  in 
fertility  of  invention  and  variety  of  description,  have  excelled 
it  in  regularity  and  classical  chastity  of  design,  and  have  dis- 
played all  those  poetical  graces  that,  without  surprising,  delight 
the  reader.  If  to  the  satires  of  Ariosto,  we  add  those  of  Ercole 
Bentivolio,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  and  which  are 
written  on  a  similar  model,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  these,  nor  the  singular  productions  of  Bemi, 
Bini,  Mauro,  and  their  associates,  have  in  any  degree  been 
rivalled  in  subsequent  times.  Nor  have  the  later  writers  of 
blank  verse,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Annibale  Garo, 
Marcbetti,  and  Salvini,  greatly  improved  upon  the  correct  and 
graceful  example  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Rucellai,  Ala- 
manni,  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  frequently  in  those 
of  Trissino. 

With  respect  to  the  drama,  much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done.  Neither  the  *'  Sofonisba  "  of  Trissino,  nor  the  "  Ros- 
munda  "  or  **  Oreste  "  of  RuceUai,  although  highly  to  be  com- 
mended when  compared  with  the  works  which  preceded  them, 
and  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they 
were  produced,  can  be  regarded  as  periect  models  of  tragedy, 
adapted  to  theatrical  representation.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  even  of  Ariosto, 
to  introduce  a  better  style  of  comic  writing,  are  rather  scho- 
lastic attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient  writers,  than  examples  of 
that  true  comedy  which  represents,  by  living  portraits,  the 
follies,  the  vices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  only  in 
later  times  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Maffei,  of  Metastasio, 
of  Alfieri,  and  of  Monti,  have  effectually  removed  from  their 
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country  the  reproach  of  having  been  inferior,  in  this  gi 
partment  of  letters,  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  come< 
Italians  have  been  yet  more  negligent ;  for  between  ' 
and  insipid  performances  of  the  early  writers,  and  the 
yagant,  low,  and  burlesque  exhibitions  of  Goldoni,  Chis 
similar  authors  of  modem  comedy,  lies  a  spacious  fi 
which  the  genius  of  a  Moli^re,  a  Goldsmith,  or  a  Sh 
would  not  fail  to  discover  innumerable  objects  of  pursuit 
amusement. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

1518. 

Improvement  in  claewcal  literature — Jacopo  Sadoleti — Latin  wzitingB  of 
Bembo — Giovanni  Aurelio  Augurelli — His  Chrysopoiea — ^Latin  wiitingi 
of  Sanazzaro — ^Hie  poem,  De  PartuYii^is — Girolamo  Tida — His  Christiad 
— ^His  Poetics— <j}irolamo  Fracastoro— His  poem  entitled  Syphilis — Andrea 
Kavagero — Marc  Ahtonio  Flaminio — ^His  writings — ^Latin  poetry  cultivated 
at  Rome — Gnido  Postumo  SUvesfad — Giovanni  Mozzarello — lAiin.  extem- 
porary poets — ^RaffiieUo  Biandolini — Andrea  Marone — Gamillo  Quemo  and 
others — Baraballo  di  Gkieta — Giovanni  GU>rizio  a  patron  of  learning  at  Rome 
-^The  Coryciana — ^Francesco  Arsilli — His  Latin  poem  De  Poetis  Urbanis. 

From  the  time  of  the  reyiyal  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  poesia 
volgare,  or  poetry  of  the  national  tongue,  had  experienced 
many  Ticissitudes  ;  haying  at  some  periods  shone  with  cUstin- 
goished  lustre,  and  at  others  been  again  obscured  by  dark  and 
unexpected  clouds  ;  but  classical  learning,  and  particularly 
Latin  poetry,  had  made  a  steady  and  uniform  progress,  and  in 
the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  a  long 
succession  of  eminent  scholars  had  continually  improved  upon 
their  predecessors,  had  at  length  nearly  attfuned  to  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  The  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  was  destined 
to  give  a  last  impulse  to  these  studies  ;  for  if  there  was  any 
department  of  literature,  the  professors  of  which  he  regarded 
with  more  partiality,  and  rewarded  with  greater  munificence 
than  those  of  another,  it  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Latin  poetry. 
Nor  had  this  partiality  first  manifested  itself  on  his  ascending 
the  pontifical  throne  ;  whilst  he  yet  held  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
the  Italian  scholars  had  been  well  prepared  by  his  conduct  to 
judge  of  the  favour  and  encouragement  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  experience,  if  that  fortunate  event  should  take  place  ; 
and  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  very  commencement  of 
his  pontificate,  he  was  saluted  by  them  as  the  person  destined 
to  restore  the  honours  of  literature,  and  to  revive  the  glories 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

YOL.  u.  L 
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The  Hopes  thus  early  entertained  of  the  future  conduct  of 
the  pontiff,  had  heen  greatly  encouraged  hy  the  appointment 
to  the  important  office  of  apostolic  secretaries,  of  Bembo  and 
Sadoleti ;  two  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  proficiency 
in  almost  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  but  who  had  chiefly 
acquired  their  reputation  by  the  superior  elegance  of  their 
Latin  writings.  Jacopo  Sadoleti  was  a  native  of  Modena,  and 
was  bom  in  the  year  1477.*  After  having  completed  his 
studies  at  Ferrara,  under  the  directions  of  Nicolo  Leoniceno 
iftnd  other  eminent  professors,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  in 
philosophy,  eloquence,  and  the  learned  languages,  he  arrived  at 
Bome  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  YI.,  where  he  found, 
in  the  cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  a  kind  and  munificent  patron, 
and  in  the  learned  Scipione  Oarteromaco  an  excellent  instructor. 
Of  the  literary  associations  which  were  afterwards  formed  in 
Rome,  Sadoleti  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  it  is  to  his 
recollection  of  these  meetings,  in  which  festivity  and  learning 
seem  to  have  been  united,  that  we  are  indebted  for  ihe  most 
particular  account  that  now  remains  of  them,  and  which  w« 
have  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  ability  and  diligence 
of  Sadoleti  in  his  official  employment  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
Leo  X.  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Carpen^ras; 
the  duties  of  which  station  Sadoleti  fulfilled  during  his  subse- 
quent life,  notwithstanding  his  higher  preferments,  in  a  mann^ 
^t  proved  him  to  have  entertained  a  proper  sense  of  thd 
importance  of  his  trust.  Amidst  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
his  political  occupations,  he  did  not,  however,  wholly  relinquish 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry  ;  and  his  verses  on 
the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  IL,  are  worthy 
of  that  exquisite  remnant  of  ancient  art  which  they  are  intended 
to  celebrate.  It  was  not,  however,  .until  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.,  in  the  year  1536,  that  Sadoleti  was  honoured  with 
the  purple  ;  a  dignity  which  he  had  long  merited,  not  only  by 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Roman  see  in  many 
important  embassies,  but  by  the  temperate  firmness  of  his 
character,  his  elegant  and  conciliating  manners,  and,  if  it  can 
be  considered  as  any  recommendation,  at  a  time  when  it  wis 

•  TiaV.vii.pMr.  1.273.. 
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0  notoricyualy  di'spensed  Idih,  by  his  sincere  and  unaffected* 
piety.  The  Moderation  which  he  dispUyed  in  opposing  the 
lefonners,  the  concessions  which  he  was  willing  to  make  to 
iham,  and  the  kindness^wiih  which  he  invited  them  to  return 
to  the  hoscnn  of  the  churchy  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
oondact  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ecdesiasticcd  associates,  and 
has  led  an  eminent  writer  to  express  his  opinion,  that  if  there 
had  been  muiy  like  Saddeti,  the  breach  would  not  have  been 
ao  widely  extended.  It  was  probably  from  this  liberality  of 
sentiment,  that,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  S.  Paul 
to  the  RonuuDS,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Roman  court ; 
and  although  the  prohibition  was,  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, removed  by  the  pope,  and  the  work  was  ¥rith  some 
oorreotions  admitted  as  canonical,  yet  this  event  appears  to 
have  occasioned  infinite  anxiety  to  its  author.*  His  Latin 
tracts,  and  particularly  his  treatise  "  De  liberis  Instituendis," 
have  been  greasy  admired.  This  work  is  indeed  considered 
by  Tiraboschi  as  superior  to  the  many  essays  and  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  produced  in  modem  times,  when, 
aa  he  justly  observes,  it  is  too  common  to  insult  the  elder 
writers  as  barbarians. 

The  Latin  writings  of  Pietro  Bembo  appear,  as  well  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  to  have  been. chiefly  the  production  of  the  early  part 
of  his  life ;  affcer  which  he  was  induced,  by  causes  which  we 
have  before  assigned,  to  devote  himself  more  particularly  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  native  language ;  this  alteration  in  his 
studies  is  also  aUuded  to  in  the  following  lines,  prefixed  to  the 
general  collection  of  his  works  : — 

'^  Whflst,  rivalling  the  strains  that  Maro  sung, 
Thine  hands  across  the  Latian  chords  were  flung, 
Love  raptured  heard ;  and  had  thee  next  aspire 
To  wake  the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  lyre.** 

Neither  the  Italian  nor  the  Latin  writings  of  Bembo  have 
been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality.  If,  in 
the  former,  he  has  manifested  a  close  adherence  to  Petrarca,  he 
has  in  the  latter  been  thought  to  have  followed,  with  too  servile 

*  Erasmnt,  who  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Sadoleti,  was  aware  that  hi* 
Commentarj  would  give  rise  to  some  dissatisfaction.    Ep.  lih«  zxvii.  ep.  38. 
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a  step,  tlie  track  of  tlie  ancients,  and  to  hare  imitated,  as  weD' 
in  his  Terse  as  his  prose  writings,  the  style  of  Cicero.  *  It 
may,  however,  he  ohsenred,  that  this  imitation  is  not  so 
apparent  in  his  Latin  poems  as  in  his  Italian  sonnets  and 
lyric  productions ;  and  that  the  former,  although  not  numer- 
ous, nor  on  suhjects  of  importance,  possess  in  general  more 
interest  and  viyacity  than  the  latter. 

In  hriefly  noticing  the  attention  paid  hy  Julius  II.  to  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Latin  poet  Augurelli ;  hut  as  he  lived  also  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  surviyed  that  pontiff  sererfld 
years,  and  as  his  most  considerahle  work  is  on  a  singular 
suhject,  and  is  inscribed  to  Leo  X.,  a  more  particular  account 
of  him  will  he  necessary.  Gioyanni  Aurelio  Augurelli,  or 
Augurello,  was  horn  about  the  year  1441,  of  a  respectable 
family  in  the  city  of  Rimini,  whence  he  was  frequentiiy 
denominated  Giovanni  Aurelio  da  Rimini.  His  early  studies 
were  completed  in  the  celebrated  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  long  residence,  and  where  it  is  probable  that  he 
first  began  to  give  public  instructions  in  polite  literature; 
he  being  mentioned  by  Trissino,  in  his  treatise  entitled  *'  U 
Castellano,"  as  the  first  person  who  had  observed  the  roles 
of  the  Italian  language  prescribed  by  Petrarca.  Having  after- 
wards the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  and  patronage  d 
Nicolo  Franco,  bishop  of  Trevigi,  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  him  at  his  episcopal  see,  where  he  was  appointed  a 
canon,  and  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  he  had 
before  been  with  that  of  Padua.  After  the  death  of  his 
patron  he  left  Trevigi,  and  passed  about  fifteen  months  at 
Feltre,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  without  interruption 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  at  length  fixed  Ids 
abode  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  as  a 
private  instructor,  and  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among 
his  pupils,  Bembo,  Navagero,  and  others,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  great  eminence. .  Augurelli  is  represented  by  Paulo  Giovio 
as  the  most  learned  and  elegant  preceptor  of  his  time.  His 
studies  are,  however,  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a 
violent  passion  for  alchemy,  which  induced  him  to  consume 
his  hours  over  a  furnace,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  discovering 
a  substance  which,  he  supposed  would  convert  the  baser  metals 
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into  gold.  The  failure  of  his  hopes  seema  not  to  have 
deterred  him  from  pursuiiig  his  speculations ;  but,  instead  of 
perusting  in  Ins  chemical  operations,  he  prudentlj  resolved  to 
eommit  his  ideas  on  this  abstruse  subject  to  Latin  verse,  in 
iduch  he  completed  a  poem  in  three'  books,  which  he  entitled 
t  **  ChiysopoeiAy"  <»:  the  art  of  making  gdd.  This  work  he 
dedicated  to  Lep  X.  in  a  few  elegant  introductory  Hues,  which 
'  are  well  entitled  to  notice.  By  this  production  Augurelli 
I  obtained  great  credit ;  and  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  his 
I  verses  contain  a  richer  ore  than  that  which  he  pretends  to 
teach  his  readers  to  make.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  he 
displayed  a  singular  propriety  in  dedicating  his  work  to  Leo  X., 
who  stood  in  need  of  such  a  resource  to  enable  him  to  supply 
his  expenditure,  and  to  repay  himself  for  the  immense  sums 
vriiich  he  disbursed  in  rewarcQng  men  of  talents,  and  in  mag- 
nificent feasts  and  spectacles.  The  compensation  which  Leo 
bestowed  on  Augurelli  was  not,  however,  less  appropriate  ;  he 
having,  as  it  has  frequently  been  related,  presented  him  with  a 
large  and  handsome,  but  empty  purse,  observing,  that  to  a 
man  who  could  make  gold,  nothing  but  a  purse  was  wanting.^ 
An  eminent  modem  critic  is  of  opinion  that  Augurelli  was  not 
serious  in  his  composition  of  this  poem,  and  that  he  employed 
himself  in  better  pursuits  than  the  study  of  alchemy  ;^  but  it 
may  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  such  a  poem  could  only  have 
been  written  by  a  person  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  that  the  work  has  been  received  as  canonical  by 
the  professors  of  the  mysterious  art.f  Augurelli  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  at  length  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1524, 
whilst  he  was  disputing  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  at  Trevigi ; 
in  which  city  he  was  buried,  and  where  an  epitaph  written  by 
himself  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

Besides  his  "  Ghrysopoeia"  and  another  Latin  poem,  entitled 
^^Geronticon,"  o;r  on  old  age,  there  remains  of  Augurelli  a 
volume  of  poems  under  the  names  of  ''  lambici,  Sermones,  and 
Carmina,"  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  The  merits 
of  these  poems  have  been  variously  appreciated  by  succeeding 
critics,  but  they  undoubtedly  display  an  easy  and  natural  vein 

*  Hazzuch.  in  art.  Augurelli. 
i*  Printed  in  Tuious  collections  on  alchemj,  particularly  in  the  *'  Bibliotheca 
Chemica  Cnrioia^  oUdangetna,  Oeneye,  1702,  fo. 
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of   poetry,   a  great  acquaintance  with  the   writings  of  tho 
ancients,  and  a  parity  and  correctness  of  style,  to  which  few 
Authors  of  that  early  period  had  attained.*      On  this  aceoant 
a  learned  Italian,  himself  no  inelegant  poet,  after  haring  folly 
considered  the  sentiments  of  preceding  writers,  and  particnkriy    < 
the  unfavourahle  opinion  of  Julias  Cesar  Scaliger  on  this  auh^   \ 
ject,  scruples  not  to  assert,  that  on  a  question  of  this  nature    ' 
Scaliger  wad  incapahle  of  forming  a  proper  judgment,  and  that 
the  writings  of  Augurelli  are  worthy  of  immortality.  * 

The  Latin  writings  of  Sanazzaro  are  entitled  to  more  par-    ^ 
iicular  consideration,  and  although  not  roluminous,  most  pro-    * 
hably  afforded  him  occupation  for  the  chief  part  of  his  life.    ' 
They  consist  of  his  piscatory  eclogues  ;  two  hooks  of  elegies ;    | 
three  of  epigrams,  or  short  copies  of  verses,  and  his  celehrated    * 
poem,  ^'De  Partu  Yirginis."     Of  these  the  eclogues  possess 
the  merit  of  having  exhibited  a  novel  species  of  compoeitiont 
in  adapting  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  characters  and  ooca« 
pations  of  fishermen  ;  t  and  this  task  he  has  executed  with  a    i 
degree  of  fancy,  variety,  and  even  of  elegance,  which  perhaps    ' 
no  other  person  could  have  excelled ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  subjects,  and  the  long  details  of  no  very  pleasing 
nature  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  well  adapted  for  a  professed    ] 
series  of  poems ;  the  varied  aspects  of  mountains,  vales,  and 
forests,  and  the  innocuous  occupations  and  diversified  amuses 
ments  of  pastoral  life  are  ill  exchanged  for  the  uniformity  of 
the  watery  element,  and  the  miserable  and  savage  employment 
of  dragging  from  its  depths  its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  elegies  of  Sanazzaro  are,  however,  much  more  highly 
to  be  esteemed  ;  as  well  for  their  innumerable  poetical  beauties, 
and  the  expressive  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  as  for 
the  many  interesting  circumstances  which  ihey  have  preserved 
to  us  respecting  the  times  in  Which  he  lived.  But  the  work  to 
which  Sanazzaro  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time^  and.oU 
which  he  chiefly  relied  for  his  poetical  immortality,  was  his 
poem  in  three  books,  "  De  Partu  Virginis,"  which,  after  the 
labom*  of  twenty  years,  and  the  emendations  derived  from  the 
suggestions  of  his.  learned  friends,  was  at  length  brought  to  a 

*  Published  by  Aldo,  in  ft  bcantiM  volnme  in  Svo,    Yen.  1505. 
i*  Perhaps  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  spedea  of  eompotifioii  vmf  bo 
Iboagbt  ntber  to  belong  to  Theoeritui.  .     .": 
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■  termmation.  That  Leo  X.  would  haye  thought  himself 
K  JMmoared  by  the  patronage  of  this  poem,  there  is  sufficient 
I  leason  to  helieye  ;  but  Sanazzaro  had,  from  political  motires, 
S  kmg  evinced  a  kind  of  habitual  hostility  to  the  Roman  see » 
lid  some  dremnstances  are  said  to  have  occurred  between  him 
lid  Leo  X.y  which  are  supposed  to  have  increased,  rather  than 
Aniniwhed  his  antipathy,  and  to  have  induced  him  to  express 
]u8  resentment  in  a  sarcastic  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  which  the 
fiunily  descent  and  personal  defects  of  the  pontiff  are,  from 
nont,  as  it  would  seem,  of  other  causes  of  reprehension,  the 
cbief  objects  of  his  sature."*  Whether,  however,  this  'alleged 
nisonderstanding  ever  occurred  or  not,  and  whether  the  verses 
nferred  to  be  the  production  of  Sanazzaro  or  of  some  one  who 
flMumed  his  name,  as  has,  not  without  reason,  been  asserted,^ 
certain  it  is,  that  Leo  was  so  far  from  manifesting  any  dis- 
pleasure against  the  poet,  that,  on  being  informed  of  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  work,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  com- 
mending, in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation,  his  talents  and 
his  piety,  intreating  him  to  publish  his  poem  without  further 
delay,  and  assuring  him  of  the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
holy  see.  Induced  by  these  representations,  Sanazzaro  imme- 
diately prepared  to  lay  his  performance  before  the  public,  with 
a  dedication,  in  Latin  verse,  to  Leo  X. ;  but  the  death  of 
that  pontiff,  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  after  the  date  of 
his  letter,  prevented  Sanazzaro  from  carrying  his  intentions 
into  effect,  and  the  testimony  of  respect  intended  for  Leo  X. 
was  reserved  by  its  author  for  Clement  VIL,  to  whom  he  in- 
scribed his  poem  in  a  few  elegant  lines,  which  bear,  however, 
strong  internal  evidence  that  they  were  originally  intended  for 
his  more  accomplished  predecessor.  On  receiving  the  work 
from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  Girolamo  Seripando,  Clement, 
who  was  no  less  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  considered 
as  a  patron  of  letters  than  Leo  X.,  requested  the  cardinal  to 
thank  Sanazvaio  in  his  name  for  his  beautiful  poem,  to  assure 
him  of  his  favour,  and  to  request  that  he  might  see  him  at 
Home  as  early  as  might  be  convenient  to  him.  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this  verbal  expression  of  his  approbation,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  poet,  in  which  he  expresses  high  satis^ 
faction  in  having  his  name  united  to  a  poem  which  is  destined 
to  survive  and  to  be  read  through  all  future  imies  ;  at  the  same 
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time  juBtifying  the  Ioyo  of  that  fame  wluch  ifl  the  residfc  of  tiiOM 
commendable  labomrs,  which  he  conaiderB  as  the  image  or  i^ 
.flection  of  tiie  immortality  promised  by  the  religion  of  Chrisi 
This  obligation  the  pontiff  expresses  himself  T&idj  to  repay  io 
the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  from  these  assurances  Sanasxaro 
is  supposed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  being  admitted  in» 
the  sacred  college.  *     That  he  would  have  reeeiTed  some  dB- 
tinguished  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  is  not  ia- 
probable,  had  not  the  calamitous  events  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dreadful  sacking  of  the  city  of  Borne,  called  ite 
attention  of  Clement  YII.  to  objects  more  immediately  coimeetd 
witii  his  own  safety.     Sanazzaro  had,  howeyer,  the  satiafELctia 
ef  receiying  a  letter  from  Egidio,  cardinal  of  Yiterbo,  to  wfaoi 
lie  had  also  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  poem,  containing  tb 
Jbighest  commendations  both  of  the  work  and  its  author  ;   anl 
as  praise  is  the  natural  and  proper  reward  of  poetry,  Sanaasaro 
must  have  been  extremely  unreasonable  if  the  reception  of  hb 
work  did  not  afford  him  entire  satisfaction.^ 
.  That  the  poem  "De  Partu  Yirginis*'  contains  man^  fine 
passages,  and  exhibits  the  powers  of  tiie  author,  and  his  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  language,  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view 
than  any  of  his  other  writings,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  even 
probable  tiiat  he  chose  this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  facility  with  which  he  could  apply  tiie  language  imd  the 
imagery  of  paganism  to  tiie  illustration  of  tiie  truths  of  the 
Christian  creed.     But  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
was  imfortunate  in  his  choice ;   and  that  the  work,  if  not 
deserving  of  reprehension  for  its  impiety,  was  at  least  deserving 
of  it  in  tiie  estimation  of  a  true  and  correct  taste.     To  require 
tiie  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  poem  containing  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  lines,  to  an  event  over  which  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  throw  a  respectful  veil,  is 
itself  injudicious,  if  not  indelicate ;  but  to  expose  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  language  of  profane  poetry ;  to 
discuss  with  particular  minuteness  the  circumstances  <^  the 
miraculous  conception  and  delivery  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  call 
upon  tiie  heathen  deities  to  guide  him  through  all  the  recessea 
of  the  mysterious  rite,^^^  can  only  occasion  disgust  and  honor 

*  Crispo,  YiU  del  Suiazzaro,  p.  26,  et  nota  68. 
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to  tiie  true  lielieYer,  and  afford  the  incredoloiis  a  subjeet  for 
ridiciile  or  contempt.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  tbe  elegies 
and  other  pieces  of  Sanazzaro^  which  he  has  devoted  to  natoral 
and  simple  iobjects,  or  to  the  commemoration  of  historical 
iiets  and  characters,  will  continue  to  interest  and  delight  the 
leader,  when  the  poem  **  De  Partu  Yirginis,"  will  be  eon- 
tnlted  Qclj  as  an  object  of  literary  curiofiity,  or  regarded  as  an 
instance  A  the  waste  of  labour,  and  of  the  misapplication  of 
genioB* 

Among  die  followers  of  the  Muses,  Sanazzaro  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate.  The  destruction  of  his 
beloved  villa  of  Mergellina,  by  Philibert,  prince  of  Orange,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  occupied  as  a  military  station  by  the 
French,  is  said,  however,  to  have  occasioned  him  great  concern ; 
bat,  with  the  exception  of  this  event,  amidst  all  iSie  convulsions 
of  his  countiy,  his  talents  and  integrity  procured  for  him 
general  respect,  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  close  of  his  life  an 
honourable  independence.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  the 
feasant  vicinity  of  Somma,  in  the  society  of  Cassandra  Mar- 
diese,  who  is  the  frequent  subject  of  panegyric  in  his  writings. 
The  wishes  of  the  poet,  that  she  might  be  present  to  close  his 
eyes  and  perform  his  faneral  rites,  were  literally  fulfilled  \^  and 
under  her  care  his  remidns  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  which  he 
had  erected  at  his  villa  of  Mergellina,  and  where  a  superb 
monument  was  some  years  afterwards  raised  to  his  memory,  on 
which  was  inscribed  tiie  following  lines  by  Bembb  : — 

"  Da  sacro  cineri  flores.     Hie  ille  Maroni, 
Sincenis,  musa  proximus  ut  tuxnulo. 

Fresh  flowerets  strew,  for  Sanazzar  lies  here. 
In  genius,  at  in  place,  to  Virgil  near. 

The  extraordinary  talents  displayed  by  Sanazzaro  in  his 
Latin  compositions,  did  not,  however,  secure  to  him  an  uncon- 
tested pre-eminence  over  his  contemporaries.  Before  he  had 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  work  on  which  he  meant  to  found 
ids  poetical  reputation,  several  powerful  rivals  arose,  one  of 
whom,  in  particular  produced,  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  X.,  a 
poem  of  great  merit  and  considerable  extent,  which  will 
secure  to  its  author  a  lasting  reputation  among  the  Ijatin 
writers  of  modem  times.   This  poem  is  the  <<Christiad ' '  of  Yida; 
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a  man  who  may  1>e  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  luminaries 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  whose  life  and  writing^  a 
more  particular  account  cannot  fail  to  he  generallj  interesting. 
Marco  Girolamo  Vida  was  a  natiye  of  Cremomu  Some 
diyersity  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  of  his  hirth,  whieh 
event  has  generally  heen  placed  ahout  the  year  1470,  whilst 
some  have  contended  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  until  the 
year  1490.  The  reasons  adduced  hy  different  authors  have 
served  to  refute  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  without  ests; 
hlishing  thdr  own ;  and  as  Yida  was,  as  it .  will  hereafter 
appear,  certainly  horn  some  years  after  tilie  first-mentioned 
time,  ai^d  some  years  hefore  the  latter,  his  nativity  may 
he  placed  with  si&cient  accuracy  ahout  the  middle  of  theie 
two  very  distant  periods.  His  family  was  of  respectable 
rank,  and  although  his  parents  were  not  wealthy,  they  were 
enahled  to  hestow  upon  their  son  a  good  education,  for  whick 
purpose  he  was  successively  sent  to  several  of  the  learned 
academies  with  which  Italy  was  then  so  well  provided.  The 
first  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Vida  in  Latin  poetry  appeared 
in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  the  death  of  the  poet  Serafino 
d'Aquila,  which  happened  in  the  year  1500  ;  towards  whidi 
he  contrihuted  two  pieces,  which  were  puhlished  in  that  ooUee- 
tion  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1504.  In  this  publication  he  is 
named  hy  his  baptismal  appellation.  Marc  Antonio,  which,  on 
his  entering  into  regular  orders,  he  changed  to  that  of  Marco 
Girolamo.  The  memorable  combat  between  thirteen  French 
and  thirteen  Italian  soldiers,  under  the  walls  of  Barletta,  in 
the  year  1503,  afforded  him  a  subject  for  a  more  extensive 
work ;  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  the 
early  production  of  so  elegant  a  writer,  but  as  a  curious  histo- 
rical document.  After  having  made  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  more  serious  studies  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  poli- 
tical science,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  constant  attendant  on  those  literary  meetings  which 
were  then  held  in  that  city,  and  were  continued  in  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Of  his  lai^ger  works, 
on  which  his  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet  is  at  this  day  founded, 
his  three  books,  "Be  Arte  Poetica,"  were  probably  the  first 
|»roduced ;  and  these  were  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his 
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poem  on  the  growth  of  Bilk-womiB,  entitled  *<Bombjz/'  tuid 
iy  bia  **  Sacchisd  Ludus,"  a  poem  on  the  game  of  chess.  On 
the  last  of  these  poems  being  shewn  to  Leo  X.  he  was  delighted 
•beyond  measure  with  the  noyeky  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 
-cBgnity,  ease,  and  lucid  arrangement  with  which  it  was  treated; 
.wloch  appeared  to  him  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
powers.  He  therefore  requested  to  see  the  author,  who  was 
accordingly  introduced  to  him  by  GKammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop 
of  Verona,  who  appears  to  haye  been  his  earliest  patron,  and 
idiom  he  has  eelebraiied  in  terma  of  the  warmest  affection  in 
aeyeral  of  his  works.*  Yida  was  receiyed  by  the  pontiff  with 
particular  distinction  and  kindness,  admitted  as  an  attendant 
on  the  court,  and  rewarded  with  honours  and  emoluments ;  but 
that  upon  which  the  poet  appears  chiefly  to  haye  congratulated 
himself,  was,  that  his  works  were  read  and  approyed  by  the 

?mtiff  himself.  Whether  Leo  was  merely  desirous  of  engaging 
Ida  in  a  subject  that  might  call  forth  all  his  talents,  or 
whether  he  wished  to  rabe  up  a  riyal  to  Sanazzaro,  who,  he 
pobably  suspected,  was  not  fayourable  to  his  fame,  certain  it 
18^  that  at  his  suggestion  Yida  began  his  "  Christiad,"  which 
he  afterwards  completed  in  six  books,  but  which  the  pontiff 
was  preyented,  by  his  untimely  death,  from  seeing  brought  to 
a  termination.  The  future  patronage  of  this  work  was  there- 
fore reseryed  for  Clement -YII.,  imder  whose  auspices  it  was 
first  published  in  the  year  1535,  with  an  apologetical  adyer- 
tisement  at  the  close  of  the  work  ;  in  which  the  author  excuses 
the  boldness  of  his  attempt  by  informing  the  reader,  that  he 
was  induced  to  begin  and  to  perseyere  in  his  undertaking  by  the 
solicitations  and  munificence  of  the  two  pontiffs,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  YII.,  to  whose  exertions  and  liberality  he  ascribes  the 
reyiyal  of  literature  from  its  long  state  of  torpor  and  degradation. 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  poet  to  terminate  this  work,  or  to 
reward  him  for  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  it,  Clement 
had  already  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostolical  secretary, 
and  in  the  year  1532,  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Alba. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  Yida  retired  to  his  diocese, 
and  was  present  at  its  defence  against  the  attack  of  the  French 

*  Particularly  in  two  fine  odes,  and  a  copy  of  hexameter  verses   in  his 
,  Carmina.** 
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in  the  year  1542,  where  hU  exhortaitionB  and  example  animateil 
the  inhabitants  successfullj  to  oppose  the  enemy.  After  humg 
attended  in  his  episcc^al  character  at  the  coim<nl  of  Trent,  ani 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  poHtieal  trsnmfr* 
lions  of  the  times,  he  died  at  his  see  of  Alba,  on  the  twody- 
seventh  day  of  September,  1566,  more  respected  £or  hia  talents, 
integrity,  and  strict  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties,  than  for 
the  wesdth  which  he  had  amassed  from  his  prefenneabi.* 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Latin  poetary  at  this  period,  VidA  has 
been  the  most  generally  known  beyosid  the  limits  of  Italy.. 
This  is  to  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  fortunate  cfacnce  of  lui 
subjects,  but  to  his  admirable  talent  of  uniting  a  considerable 
portion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the  utmost 
fjBkcility  and  clearness  of  style  ;  iusomuch  that  the  most  con^ 
plex  descriptions  or  abstruse  illustrations  are  rendered  by  him 
perfectly  easy  and  familiar  to  the  reader.  Of  hia  Virgilian 
eclogues,  the  third  and  last  is  devoted  to  commemorate  the 
sorrows  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  on  the  death  of  her  beloved  hua- 
band,  the  marquis  of  Pescara.  Among  his  smaller  poems,  his 
verses  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  who  both  died  about  the 
same  time,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  successfol  pursuit 
of  preferment  at  Rome,  display  true  pathos  and  beautildl 
images  of  filial  affection. 

The  "  Poetics  '*  of  Vida,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  his  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
critic,  were,  on  their  publication  in  1527,  adcbressed  by  the 
author  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  I.,  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  with  his  brother  Henry,  as  an  hostage  for  his  father, 
at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  but  this  address  was  not  prefixed  until 
several  years  after  the  termination  of  the  work  itself,  which 
was  written  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
originally  inscribed  to  Angelo  Dovizio,  nephew  of  the  cardinal 
Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  who  afterwards  attained  also  the  honour 
of  the  purple.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed,  that  this  produc- 
tion was  first  printed  at  Cremona,  in  the  year  1520  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  fellow-citizens  of  Vida  had  requested  his  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  this  work  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  to 
which  he  expressed  his  assent  in  a  letter  which  yet  remains  ;^^ 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.p.283.    Tida  was  buried  in  his  caihednl  st  AOt. 
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Vnt  alihongli  it  appears,  from  the  archives  of  Cremona» 
Aai  it  iras  actually  ordered  to  be  printed,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  order  was  not  carried  into  effect ;  not  a 
rin|^  copy  of  snch  an  edition  haying  hitherto  occrured  to  the 
notice  of  any  bibliographer.  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  to 
be  attributed  to  Vida  hnnself,  who  had  in  his  letter  given  strict 
injunctions  that  his  v^ork  should  not  be  made  public  ;  and  whose 
subsequent  remonstrances,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  magistrates  of  Cremona,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  deterred  them  £rom  committing  his  work  to  llie  press. 
The  approbation  which  the  Poetics  of  Vida  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  from  the  most  correct  and  elegant  poet  of  our  own 
country,  has  recommended  them  to  general  notice,*  to  which 
It  may  be  added,  that  an  excellent  English  critic  considers  them 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  compositions  of  their  author,  and  as 
**  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of  criticism,  that 
appeared  in  Italy  since  the  revival  of  learning/ 't 

In  his  poem  of  the  "  Christiad,"  Vida  has  avoided  the  error 
into  which  Sanazzaro  has  fallen  in  mingling  the  profane  fables 
of  the  heathen  mythology  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  like  Milton,  seeks  for  inspiration  only  from  the 
great  fountain  of  life  and  of  truth.  Although  he  placed  YirgU 
before  him  as  his  principal  model,  and  certainly  regarded  him 
with  sentiments  next  to  adoration,  as  may  appear  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  book  of  his  Poetics,  yet  he  knew  how 
to  fix  the  limits  of  his  imitation ;  and  whilst  he  availed  himself 
of  the  style  and  manner,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  language 
of  the  great  Mantuan,  he  sought  not  to  give  to  his  writings  a 
classic  air,  by  the  introduction  of  such  persons  and  imagery  as 
could  only  violate  probability,  nature,  and  truth.  Hence, 
whilst  the  poem  of  Sanazzaro  seems  to  be  the  production  of 
an  idolater,  who  believes  not  in  the  truths  which  he  affects  to 
inculcate,  and  frequently  verges  on  the  confines  of  indecency  or 
incon'piiity,  the  writings  of  Vida  display  a  sincere  and  fervent 
piety,  a  bontempt  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  an  energetic 
simplicity  of  language,  which  will  secure  to  them  unmingled 
and  lasting  approbation.^^' 

In  the  first  class  of  Italian  scholars  at  this  period  we  may 

•  Pope's  Es,  on  Criticism,  ver.  697.        +  Wartou  on  Pope,  vol.  .  p.  197» 
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also  confidently  place  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  who  was  not  less 
distin^Bhed  by  his  skill  in  medicine,  and  his  uncommoii 
scientific  acquirements,  than  by  bis  great  and  acknowledged 
talents  for  Latin  poetry.  He  was  a  native  of  Verona,  yrken 
bis  ancestors  bad  long  beld  a  respectable  station.  The  time 
of  bis  birth  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  year 
1483.  Some  peculiar  circumstances  attended  bis  infancy,  which 
his  future  eminence  has  perhaps  caused  to  be  more  parUcularfy 
noticed.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  lips  adhered  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  allowed  him  to  breathe,  and  a 
surgical  operation  became  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defect.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  an  epigram  of 
Julius  CsBsar  Scaliger,  which  may  thus  be  imitated : — 

Thine  infimt  lips,  Fracastor,  nature  sealM, 
But  the  mute  organ  &TOuring  Phoebui  healM. 
He  broke  the  charm ;  and  hence  to  thee  hdong, 
The  art  of  healing,  and  the  power  of  song. 

An  awful  eyent  which  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Fracastoro 
has  also  been  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future  eminence. 
Wlulst  his  mother  was  carrying  him  in  her  arms  she  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  but  her  child  received  not  the  slightest 
injury.  This  singular  fact  is  attested  by  such  decisive  evidence 
as  to  place  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

After  haying  received  a  liberal  education  in  his  native  place, 
Fracastoro  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  for  some  time  availed  * 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pietre  Pomponazzo, 
and  formed  a  fiieudly  intimacy  with  several  persons  who  after-  ' 
wards  rose  to  great  literary  eminence.  The  authority  of  his 
instructor  did  not,  however,  lead  Fracastoro  to  embrace  his 
singular  and  erroneous  opinions  in  metaphysics,  some  of  which 
he  afterwards  confuted  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  although  without 
expressly  naming  his  former  tutor.*  He  early  perceived  the 
futility  of  the  barbarous  and  scholastic  philosophy  which  Pom- 
ponazzo professed,  and  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  real  science,  of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  every 
branch  of  polite  literature.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had 
not  only  received  the  laurel,  the  emblem  of  the  highest  aca* 

*  Tirah.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  293. 
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^deimcal  degree  at  Padua,  but  waa  appointed  profeSBor  of  logi& 
In  ihat  tmiyersityy  wHch  office  he  relinqulBlied  a  few  years 
^afterwards,  that  he  might  attend  with  less  intemiption  to  his 
aim  improYement.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  tiie  study  of 
Biedicine  rather  as  a  science  than  as  a  profession;  but  afterwards 
.engaged  with  great  assiduity  in  the  laborious  duty  of  a  physi« 
cisn,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  skilful  practitioner  in  Italy. 
Sis  engagements  in  this  respect  did  not,  howerer,  prerent  him 
from  other  pursuits,  and  lus  proficiency  in  mathematics,  in 
cosmography,  in  astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  natural 
science,  haYe  giyen  just  reason  to  suppose,  that  no  other  person 
in  those  times  united  in  himself  such  a  yariety  of  knowledge. 
The  irruption  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  into  Italy,  in 
the  year  1507,  and  the  dangers  with  which  the  city  of  Padua 
was  threatened,  induced  Fracastoro,  who  had  then  recently  lost 
his  father,  to  form  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence  in 
bis  natiye  city  of  Verona,  but  he  was  preyailed  upon  to  change 
his  purpose  by  the  solicitations  of  the  celebrated  commander 
Bartolommeo  d*Alyiano,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and 
the  incessant  occupations  of  his  actiye  life,  had  neyer  ceased 
to  cultiyate  and  to  encourage  literary  studies.  At  his  request 
Fracastoro  deliYored  public  instructions  at  the  celebrated  aca- 
demy established  by  D'Alviano  in  his  town  of  Pordonne,  in  the 
district  of  TroYigi ;  which  place,  after  haying  been  wrested  by 
him  from  the  emperor,  was  giyen  to  him  by  the  Venetian 
senate  as  an  independent  dominion,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.*  When  that  great  general  was  again  called  into 
public  life,  Fracastoro  accompanied  him  as  the  associate  of 
his  studies,  until  the  year  1509,^"*  when  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Ghiaradadda,  D*Alyiano  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French.  After  this  eyent  Fracastoro  retired  to  Verona, 
and  diyiding  his  time  between  his  city  residence  and  his  retired 
yilla  in  the  mountains  of  Incaffi,  deyoted  himself  to  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works  in 
yarious  departments  which  haye  conferred  so  much  honour  on 
his  memory. 

To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Fracastoro  may  be  referred  the 
commencement  of  his  celebrated  poem,  entitled  **  Syphilis,  siye 

*  Alberti,  Italia,  p.  175.  h. 
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de  Morbo  Gallico/*  wliicli  appears  from  internal-  eridenc 
lusve  been  completed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  In  at 
ing  lliis  Bubject,  it  was  probablj  the  intention  of  Fracasto: 
unite  bis  yarious  talents  and  acquirements  in  one  great  y^ 
which  should  at  once  ^splaj  his  eztensiye  knowledge  in 
Tarions  branches  oi  natural  philosophj,  his  skill  and  experi 
on  medical  subjects,  and  his  admirable  genius  for  Latin  po( 
The  success  of  his  labours  proves  that  he  had  neither  mist; 
nor  overrated  his  powers,  and  the  approbation  bestowed  froi 
quarters  upon  the  "  Syphilis"  was  such  as  no  productio 
modem  times  had  before  obtained.  This  work  he  inscribe 
Pietro  Bembo,  then  domestic  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  with  w 
he  had  always  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  the  be 
ning  of  the  second  book  he  particularly  refers  to  the  peric 
which  the  poem  was  written,  and  takes  a  general  view  of 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  calamities  that  had  affli 
Italy,  the  discov^es  of  the  East  Indies,  the  recent  improves 
in  natural  knowledge,  in  which  he  refers  with  great  approb{ 
to  the  writings  of  Pontano  ;  and  to  the  tranquillity  enj< 
under  tjie  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

Nor  yet,  without  the  guiding  hand  of  heaven, 
To  mortal  toils  are  new  acquirements  given.    • 
For  though  fierce  tempests  sweep  the  fields  of  air, 
And  stars  malignant  shed  an  angry  glare ; 
Not  yet  the  gracious  power  his  smile  denies, 
^     Evinced  in  happier  hours,  and  purer  skies. 
— If  in  new  forms  a  dire  disease  impend ; 
In  dreadful  wars  if  man  with  man  contend ; 
If  the  sad  wretch,  afar  condemned  to  roam ; 
To  hostile  hands  resign  his  native  home ; 
If  cities  hlaze,  and  powerful  kingdoms  &11, 
And  heaven^s  own  altars  share  the  feite  of  all ; 
If  o*er  its  harrier  hurst  the  heaving  tide, 
And  sweep  away  the  peasants  humhler  pride ; 
Yet  even  now  (forhid  to  elder  times,) 
We  pierce  the  ocean  to  remotest  climes ; 
Give  to  the  fiirthest  east  our  keels  to  roll. 
And  touch  the  confines  of  the  utmost  pole. 
— Nor  o'er  rude  wilds,  and  dangerous  tracks  alone. 
We  make  Arahia's  fragrant  wealth  our  own ; 
But  'midst  Hesperia's  milder  climes,  descry, 
The  dusky  ofiBpring  of  a  warmer  sky ; 
^Midst  farthest  Ikd,  where  Ganges  rolls  his  floods. 
And  ehon  forests  wave  and  spicy  woods ; 
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Wliere  man  a  different  of&pring  seems  to  rise ; 

And  brighter  planets  roll  tLrongh  brighter  skice. 

Him  too  we  boast,  great  poet,  o*er  whose  song 

His  own  Parthenope  delighted  hung ; 

With  refluent  wave  whilst  smooth  Sebeto  move 

And  Marcos  mighty  shade  the  strain  approves 

Of  all  the  wandering  stars  of  heaven  that  told ; 

And  western  groves  of  vegetable  gold.  | 

— ^But  why  recount  each  bard  of  mighty  name, 

Who  stands  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame ; 

Whom  future  times  shall  hail  (to  merit  just) 

When  their  mute  ashes  slumber  in  the  dust ; 

~-Yet  Bembo,  not  in  silent  joy  supprest, 

Be  one  great  boon ;  the  latest  and  the  best ; 

High-minded  Leo  ;  by  whose  generous  cares. 

Her  head  once  more  imperial  Latium  rears ; 

Whilst  Tiber,  rising  from  his  long  repose. 

Onward  in  gratulating  murmurs  flows. 

At  HIS  approach  each  threatening  portent  flies. 

And  milder  beams  irradiate  all  the  skies ; 

He  calls  the  muses  to  their  loved  retreats ; 

(Too  long  sad  exiles  from  their  favourite  scats), 

Gives  Rome  once  more  her  ancient  laws  to  know. 

And  truth  and  right  to  fix  their  reign  below. 

Now  greatly  just,  ho  rushes  on  to  arms. 

As  patriot  ardour  or  religion  warms ; 

Back  towards  his  source  Euphrates  rolls  his  tides, 

And  Nile  his  head  in  secret  caverns  hides ; 

^geau  Doris  seeks  her  oozy  caves. 

And  Euxine  trembles  Vidst  his  restless  waves. 

ae  title  of  this  singular  poem  is  derived  from  the  shepherd 
hilv^,  who  is  supposed  to  have  kept  the  herds  of  Alcithous, 
rereign  of  Atlantis,  and  who,  having  hecome  impatient  of 
jcorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  refused,  with  impious 
essions,  to  pay  his  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  hut  raising  an  altar 
Icithous,  worshipped  that  sovereign  as  his  divinity.  Exas- 
ted  at  this  indignity,  Apollo  infected  the  air  with  noxious 
urs,  in  consequence  of  which  Syphilus  contracted  a  loath- 
j  disease,  which  displayed  itself  in  ulcerous  eruptions  over 
ivhole  hody.  The  means  adopted  for  his  restoration  to 
th,  and  the  circumstances  hy  which  the  remedy  was  com- 
icated  to  Europe,  fonm  a  principal  part  of  the  suhject  of  the 
1 ;  which  throughout  the  whole  displays  a  degree  of  elegance, 
a  propriety  of  poetical  ornament,  scarcely  to  he  expected 
.  so  unpromising  a  topic.     In  relating  the  discovery  of  tho 

}L.  11.  M 
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great  mineral  remedy,  the  powers  of  which  wer^  then  well 
known,  and  the  use  of  which  is  fullj  explained,  the  author  has 
introduced  a  heautiful  episode,  in  which  he  ezplaini  the  internal 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  great  operations  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  metals,  and  the  gloomj  splendour  of  her  suhter- 
raneous  temples,  her  caverns,  and  her  mines.  This  region  he 
has  peopled  with  poetical  heings,  among  whom,  the  nymph 
Lipare  presides  over  the  streams  of  quicksilver,  into  which  the 
diseased  visitant  is  directed  to  plunge  himself  thrice,  and  on  his 
restoration  to  health,  and  his  return  to  the  regions  of  day,  not 
to  forget  to  pay  his  vows  to  Diana,  and  to  the  chaste  nymphs 
of  the  sacred  fount.  ^"* 

It  would  he  tedious,  if  not  impracticahle^  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  repeat  the  numerous  testimonies  of  approhation 
with  which  this  poem  and  its  author  have  heen  honoured,  as 
well  on  its  first  appearance  as  in  subsequent  times  ;  hut  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  merit  is  derived  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Sanazzaro,  who  is  generally  accused  of  having 
estimated  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  with  an  invidious 
severity,  but  who,  on  perusing  the  **  Syphilis,'*  confessed  that 
Fracastoro  had,  in  this  work,  not  only  surpassed  any  of  the 
writings  of  Pontano,  but  even  the  poem  <*  De  Partu  Virginis," 
on  which  he  had  himself  bestowed  the  labour  of  twenty  years. ^"* 

The  reputation  of  Fracastoro  as  a  skilful  physician,  had, 
however,  increased  no  less  than  his  fame  as  an  elegant  poet ; 
and  besides  being  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  for  his  assist- 
ance, he  was  frequently  obliged  to  quit  his  retreat,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  on  his  particular  friends,  among  whom 
were  many  men  of  rank  and  eminence  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  By  the  desire  of  Paul  III.  he  attended  also  in  his 
medical  character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  it  was  princi- 
pally by  his  advice  that  the  session  was  removed  from  that  city 
to  Bologna. "-^  The  fatigues  of  his  public  life  were,  however, 
compensated  by  the  pleasures  which  he  found  on  his  return  to 
his  villa,  in  the  society  of  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  who  then 
resided  at  his  bishopric  of  Verona,  and  expended  his  largo 
revenues  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  learned  men ; 
and  by  the  occasional  visits  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
from  different  parts  of  Italy.  Among  these,  were  Marc- Anto- 
nio Flaminio,  Andrea  Navagcro,   Giovan-Battista  BaimusiOi 
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and  the  three  brothers  of  the  Torriani,  all  of  whom  he  hat 
odehrated  in  hia  writings,  some  of  which  are  also  deyoted  to 
the  praises  of  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  treatise  in  prose,  **  Be  Morbis  contagiosis."  The 
mailer  poems  of  Fracastoro,  in  which  he  frequently  refers  to 
Ids  heloYed  villa,  to  his  mode  of  life,  his  literary  associates,  and 
liis  domestic  concerns,  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  place 
liim,  both  as  a  man  and  an  author,  in  the  most  advantageous 
light.^**  The  detached  pieces  of  a  few  lines,  to  each  of  which 
Iio  has  given  the  title  of  ''Incidens,"  may  be  regarded  as  so 
many  miniature  pictures,  sketched  with  all  the  freedom  of  the 
Italian,  and  finished  with  all  the  correctness  of  the  Flemish 
schooL  His  sacred  poem,  entitled  **  Joseph,''  which  he  begun 
in  his  advanced  years,  and  did  not  live  to  terminate,  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  of  his  talents ;  although  not  considered 
18  equal  to  the  more  vigorous  productions  of  his  youth.  His 
specimens  of  Italian  poetry  are  too  few  to  add  to  his  reputation, 
but  will  not  derogate  from  the  high  character  which  he  has  by 
bis  various  other  labours  so  deservedly  attained. 

The  death  of  Fracastoro  was  occasioned  by  an  apoplexy, 
and  occurred  at  his  villa  of  Incaffi,  in  the  year  1553  ;  he  being 
then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.^  A  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona  ;  besides 
which  he  was  honoured,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  city,  with  a 
statue,  which  was  accordingly  erected  at  the  common  expense. 
A  similar  testimony  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory  at 
Padua,  where  the  statue  of  Fracastoro,  and  another  of  Nava- 
gero,  were  erected  by  their  surviving  friend  Giovan-Battista 
Rannusio.^®^  Of  the  prose  compositions  and  scientific  labours 
of  Fracastoro,  a  further  account  will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  the 
present  work. 

Among  the  learned  friends  of  Bembo  and  Fracastoro,  who, 
by  their  character  and  writings  did  honour  to  the  age,  no  one 
held  a  higher  rank  than  Andrea  Navagero.  He  was  bom 
of  a  patrician  family  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1483,  and  from 
his  childhood  gave  indications  of  that  extraordinary  proficiency 
to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  So  retentive  was  his 
memory,  and  so  highly  was  he  delighted  with  the  writings  of 

*  Thuani  Histor.  lib.  xii  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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tho  Latin  poets,  that  whilst  yet  very  young,  he  was  accustomed 
to  recite  pieces  of  great  length,  which  from  his  fine  voice  and 
correct  pronunciation,  acquired  additional  interest.     His  first 
instructor  was  the  eminent  Antonio  Cocci,  called  Sahellicus, 
and  author  of  the  earliest  liistory  of  Venice  ;  hut  the  assiduous 
perusal  of  the  ancient  authors  refined  his  taste,  and  improved 
his  judgment  much  more  than  the  precepts  of  his  teacher; 
and  his  proficiency  was  manifested  hy  his  committing  to  the 
flames  several  of  his  poems,  which  he  had  written  in  his  eariy 
youth  in  imitation  of  the  **  SylvcB  "  of  Statius,  but  of  which 
he   could  not  in  his   maturer   estimation  approve.     On  the 
arrival  of  Marcus  Musurus  at  Venice,  Navagero  became  one 
of  his  most  assiduous  pupils,  and  hy  his  indefatigable  attentiooi 
acquired  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue, 
as  enabled  him  not  only  to  understand  the  authors  in  that 
language,  but  to  perceive  their  most  refined  excellences  and 
convert  them  to  his  use  in  his  own  writings.  *     For  this  purpose, 
it  was  his  custom  not  oply  to  read,  but  to  copy  the  works  of 
the  authors  whom  he  studied,  and  this  task  he  had  executed 
more  than  once  in  the  writings  of  Pindar,  which  he  always 
held  in  the  highest  admiration.     Not  confining  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  study  of  languages  and  the  cultivation  Qf  his  taste, 
he  repaired  to  Padua  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instructions 
in  philosophy  and  eloquence  from  Pietro  Pomponazzo  ;   and 
it   was  in   that   distinguished   seminary  of  learning  that  he 
formed  connexions  of  friendship  with  Fracastoro,  Rannusio,  the 
three  brothers  of  the  Torriani,  and  other  men  of  rank  and 
eminence,  which  continued  imbroken  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life.     On  iiis  return  to  Venice  he  became  one  of  the  most 
able  and  active  supporters  of  the  academy  of  Aldo  Manuzio, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
authors,  several  of  whose  works  were  published  with  his  emen- 
dations and  notes,  in  a  more  correct  and  elegant  form  than 
they  had  before  appeared."®     It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  by  his 
exhortations  that  Aldo  was  induced,  amidst  all  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  to  persevere  in  his  useful  undertaking  ;  t  and 
the  obligations  which  this  great  scholar  and  eminent  artist 

*  Vnlpius,  in  Vita  Naugeni. 

•'    Aldi  Ep.  ad  Naiigcr.  Pindaii  Ed.  prrof.  Ven.  1518. 
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(ured  to  Navagero,  are  expressed  in  several  dedicatory  epistles, 
addressed  to  him  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that  evinces  the 
ioep  sense  which  Aldo  entertained  of  his  merits  and  his  ser- 
TioeB.  An  infirm  state  of  health,  occasioned  hy  incessant  study, 
rendered  some  relaxation  necessary,  and  Navagero  therefore 
aeeompanied  his  great  patron  D'Alviano  to  his  academy  at 
Pordonone,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  once 
more  the  society  of  his  friend  Fracastoro,*^^  and  where  he  some 
time  afterwards  delivered  puhlic  instructions.  The  high  repu- 
tation which  he  had  now  acquired  induced  the  senate  to  recal 
him  to  Venice,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  the  lihrary  of 
cardinal  Bessarion,*  and  the  task  of  continuing  the  history  of 
the  repuhlic  of  Venice,  from  the  termination  of  the  work  of  his 
preceptor  Sahellicus.  It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the 
talents  of  Navagero  were  not  confined  to  the  study  of  literature, 
hat  were  equally  calculated  for  the  service  of  his  coimtry  in  the 
most  difficult  and  honourahle  departments  of  the  state.  In 
the  year  1523,  after  the  hattle  of  Favia,  in  which  Francis  I. 
was  made  prisoner,  he  was  dispatched  as  the  amhassador  of 
ihe  repuhlic  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and  was 
absent  from  his  country  nearly  four  years.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Venice,  he  was  sent  as  amhassador  to  Francis  I.,  who 
then  held  his  court  at  Blois,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1529, 
being  then  only  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Navagero,  of  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments, and  of  the  fate  of  his  writings,  a  particular  account  is 
introduced  hy  Fracastoro,  in  his  treatise  **  De  Morbis  contagi- 
osis  ;  '*  which,  whilst  it  records  a  very  singular  medical  fact, 
confers  equal  honour  on  the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious 
scholars.  After  adverting  to  a  species  of  putrid  fevdr  which 
appeared  in  Italy  in  tho  year  1505,  and  again  in  1528,  and 
which  was  attended  with  an  eruption  of  efflorescent  pustules, 
Fracastoro  observes,  that  many  persons  who  had  left  Italy  and 
travelled  into  countries  where  this  fever  was  not  before  known, 
had,  after  their  departure,  been  affected  by  it,  as  if  they  had 
before  received  the  infection  of  the  disease.  "  This,"  says 
he,  "happened  to  Andrea  Navagero,    ambassador  from  tho 

•  Thii  collection,  wliich  waa  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
S.  MarcO|  had  in  the  year  1468  been  presented  by  Bcssarion  to  tho  Venetians 
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Venetian  republic  to  Francis  I., who  died  of  tMs  disease  in  a  ootn 
trj  where  such  a  complaint  was  not  known  even  bj  name:  a  ma 
of  such  abilities  and  acquirements,  that  for  many  years  til 
literary  world  has  not  sustained  so  great  a  loss  ;  for  not  onl; 
was  he  accomplished  in  every  branch  of  useful  sciencOi  bu 
highly  qualified  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  most  im 
portant  concerns.  Amidst  the  most  imminent  dangers  of  thi 
republic,  and  when  all  Europe  was  embroiled  in  war,  Navagen 
had  scarcely  returned  from  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charlei 
y.y  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  distinguishec 
virtues,  than  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.  Th 
state  of  affairs  admitted  of  no  delay.  The  emperor  was  ezpeotec 
to  arrive  in  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  renew  th( 
war  ;  and  early  in  the  year  Navagero  set  out  with  fatal  speed, 
by  post-horses,  for  France.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Bloii 
and  after  having  had  a  few  interviews  with  the  king,  he  was, 
however,  seized  with  the  disorder  that  caused  his  death 
an  event  that  occasioned  the  utmost  grief  to  all  men  o 
learning,  to  the  French  nation,  and  to  the  king  himself 
who  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  literature,  and  who  gam 
directions  that  his  obsequies  should  be  performed  wiil 
great  pomp.  His  body  being  brought  to  Venice,  as  he  hac 
by  will  directed,  was  there  interred  with  his  ancestors."— 
''The  same  good  fortune  that  had  distinguished  his  publii 
negotiations,  did  not,  however,  attend  Navagero  in  his  domestii 
concerns.  Notwithstanding  his  great  talents  find  grea 
activity,  he  was  so  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  state 
that  he  could  scarcely  devote  any  time  to  his  studies.  Hi 
correct  judgment  led  him  to  appreciate  with  severity  hit  owi 
productions,  and  having  formed  an  idea  that  they  were  no 
sufficiently  revised  and  polished  to  be  published,  withoo 
detracting  from  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  amoDj 
the  learned  of  almost  all  nations,  he  committed  all  the  writing 
which  he  had  with  him  to  the  flames.  Among  these  wer 
his  books,  *  De  Venatione,'  or  on  hunting,  elegantly  written  ii 
heroic  verse,  in  compliment  to  Bartolonooneo  d'Alviano ;  ani 
another  work  which  I  have  seen,  *  De  Situ  Orbis  ; '  and  no 
to  dwell  upon  his  oration  to  the  memory  of  Catharina,  queei 
of  Cyprus,  daughter  of  the  senator  Marco  Comaro,  and  othe 
pieceB  which  were  then  destroyed,  how  shall  we  anfficienil; 
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ligret  iHe  loss  of  thai  etcellent  history,  which  he  had  tinder- 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  and  which  he  had  with 
great  asaiduitj  completed,  from  the  arrival  of  Charles  YIII.  in 
Italj  to  his  own  times  ?  For  this  we  must  not,  however, 
presume  to  hlame  the  author,  but  must  acknowledge  with  the 
poet«  that, 

*  Dncnnt  yolentem  fitte,  nolentem  trahunt/ 
Fate  leads  the  TrilliDg,  drags  th'  unwilling  on. 

The  orations  of  Navagero  on  the  death  of  D'Alviano,  and 
of  the  doge  Loredano,  which  are  distinguished  by*  all  the 
beau^  of  antiquity^  and  a  few  poems  which  were  privately 
e(^ea  by  his  friends^  and  may  be  considered  as  the  gleanings 
of  his  fdneral  pile,  have,  however,  been  published,  and  will 
demonstrate  the  exalted  genius  and  great  learning  of  Navagero 
to  all  future  times. ""« 

To  the  credit  of  Navagero,  it  may  be,  with  truth,  observed, 
that  all  his  writings  are  perfectly  free  from  that  point  apd 
antithesis  which  is  the  common  subterfuge  of  inferior  talents, 
but  which  true  genius  spurns  with  an  indignant  feeling.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  example  afforded  his  countrymen 
in  his  own  writings,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  aversion  to 
a  false  and  affected  taste,  by  annually  devoting  to  the  flames  a 
copy  of  the  works  of  Martial  ;*  whom  he  probably  considered 
as  the  chief  corrupter  of  that  classical  purity  which  distinguished 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

From  the  great  names  of  Fracastoro  and  Navagero,  that 
of  Marc^Antonio  Flaminio  ought  not  to  be  far  divided  ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  great  similarity  of  studies  and  of  taste, 
but  of  the  uninterrupted  friendship  and  affection  which  subsisted 
among  these  distinguished  men,  whom  posterity  ought  to  regard 
as  patterns  of  human  excellence.  The  family  name  of  Flaminio 
was  Zarrabinit  which  had  been  exchanged  by  his  father,  Gian- 
Antonio,  on  his  entering  into  a  literary  society  at  Venice,  for 
that  of  Flaminio.  Gian-Antonio  was  himself  a  scholar  of 
acknowledged  merit,  and  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  different 
academies  of  Italy ;  but  although  he  has  left  favourable 
specimens  of  his  proficiency  both  in  prose  and  verse,"^  his  own 

•  Tirab.  vol,  vii.  par.  iii.  p,  230. 
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reputation  is  almost  lost  in  the  additional  lustre  wliich  lie 
derives  from  that  of  his  son,  whose  honours  he  lived  many 
years  to  enjoy.     A  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
sentury,  Gian- Antonio  had  quitted  his  native  city  of  Imola,  and 
taken  up  liis  residence  at  Serravalle,  where  Marc-Antonio  was 
horn,  in  the  year  1498.     Under  the  constant  care  and  instruo- 
tions  of  the  father,  the  happy  disposition  and  docile  genius  of 
the  son  were  so  early  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  determined  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  supreme 
pontiff,  Leo  X.,  a  poem  exhorting  him  to  make  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  a  critical  work  under  the  title  of  '*  Annotationum 
Sylva)."     On  this  occasion  Gian- Antonio  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  and  another  to  the  cardinal  Marco  Comaro ;  by 
whom,  and  by  the  cardinal  of  Aragon,  Marc- Antonio  was  intro- 
duced to  the  pontiff,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
listened  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the  compositions  which  he 
re^d.     After  bestowing  on  Marc-Antonio  distinguished  proofe 
of  his  liberality,  he  sent  to  his  father  to  request  that  he  wonld 
permit  him  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  would  himself  provide 
nim  with  suitable  instructors ;  but  Gian- Antonio,  who  appears 
to  have  attended  no  less  to  the  morals  than  to  the  literary 
acquirements  of  his  son,  probably  thought  him  too  young  to  be 
released  from  his  paternal  guidance,  and  it  is  certain,  that  on 
this  occasion  Marc- Antonio  did  not  long  reside  at  Rome.     He 
soon  afterwards,  however,  paid  another  visit  to  the  pontiff,  and 
was  received  by  him  at  his  viUa  at  Malliana.     Leo  again  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  gratified  with  his  young  visitor,  and 
promised  to  remember  him  on  his  return  to  Rome.     Accord- 
ingly, soon  after  the  return  of  Leo  to  the  city,  he  sent  for 
Marc-Antonio,  and  rewarded  him  for  Ids  unconmion  talents  and 
early  acquirements  with  that  liberality  which  he  always  showed 
towards  men  of  learning,  at  the  same  time  addressing  him  in 
the  language  of  the  poet, 

**  Macte  novA  virtute,  puer ;  sic  itur  ad  astra."* 
The  pontiff  was  also  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 

*  To  thi^  quotation  the  pope  added,  "  Video  cnim  te  brevi  magnmn  tibi 
nomcn  compai-aturum,  ac  non  genitori,  ct  generi  tuo  solum,  Bed  et  toti  Italin 
ornamcuto  fufurum/* 
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ei(^ance  of  taste  displayed  by  Flaminio  was  accompanied  by 
ail  equal  solidity  of  judgment ;  for  wbicb  purpose  be  proposed 
to  him  several  questions,  wbicb  be  debated  witb  bim  at  great 
length  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  cardinals.  In  tbe  course 
of  ibis  conversation  Flaminio  gave  sucb  proofs  of  bis  good 
lense  and  penetration,  as  equally  surprised  and  delighted  all 
who  heard  bim ;  in  consequence  of  wbicb  tbe  cardinal  of 
Aragon  wrote  to  Gian- Antonio  Flaminio  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  tbe  intention  of  tbe  elder 
Flaminio  that  bis  son  should  return  to  bim  at  Imola,  but  the 
kindness  and  honours  bestowed  on  Marc-Antonio  at  Rome, 
induced  his  father  to  grant  bim  permission  to  remain  there  ; 
where,  by  the  directions  of  the  pope,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed 
the  society,  and  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  tbe 
celebrated  Raffaello  Brandolini.  This  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  his  father  afforded  Flaminio  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
excursion  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Sanazzaro,  whom  he  always  highly  honoured,  and  wbicb 
was  perhaps  the  principal  inducement  to  him  to  undertake  tbe 
journey."* 

In  the  year  1515,  Flaminio  accompanied  the  count  Baldassaro 
Castiglione  to  Urbino,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  some 
months,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  that  accom- 
plished nobleman  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  great  endowments, 
but  particularly  for  bis  early  and  astonishing  talents  for  Latin 
poetry."*  The  care  of  his  father  was  not,  however,  yet  with- 
drawn ;  towards  the  close  of  tbe  last-mentioned  year,  be  called 
his  son  from  Urbino  and  sent  bim  to  Bologna,  to  attend  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  preparatory  to  his  making  choice  of  tbe 
profession  which  he  meant  to  adopt.  Nor  was  he  deterred 
from  this  measure  by  tbe  solicitations  of  Beroaldo,  who 
proposed,  on  tbe  part  of  Sadoleti,  to  associate  Marc-Antonio 
with  him  in  the  honourable  office  of  pontifical  secretary.  The 
refusal  of  so  respectable  and  advantageous  an  employment  for 
a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  public  life  is  remarkable, 
and  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  either  tbe  father  or  the  son 
did  not  approve  of  tbe  morals  and  manners  of  tbe  Roman 
court,  or  had  not  been  fully  satisfied  witb  tbe  conduct  of  tbo 

*  Tirab.  vii.  iii,  259. 
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pontiff  t  a  suspicion  that  may  perhaps  reoeire  some  oonflniuitiMl 
by  observing,  that  Marc-Antonio  has  not,  throughout  ill  hit 
poetical  works,  introduced  the  praises,  or  even  die  name»  of 
Leo  X.  However  this  may  he,  it  is  certain,  that  after  kil 
residence  at  Bologna,  he  again  returned  to  Rome,  and  formed 
an  intimacy  with  those  illustrious  scholars  who  rendered  thai 
city  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  taste.  Without  deroting 
himself  to  any  lucrative  profession,  he  for  some  years  attaehea 
himself  to  the  cardinal  de*  Sauli,  whom  he  accompanied  od  a 
journey  to  Geneva,  and  enjoyed  with  him  the  socie^  of  Bereial 
eminent  scholars,  who  formed  a  kind  of  academy  at  his  villa* 
Aft^r  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Flaminio  resided  with  the 
prelate  Giammatteo  Ghiherti,  either  at  Padua  or  at  his  see  of 
Verona,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of  Fracastoro  and 
Navagero ;  a  friendship  of  the  most  disinterested  and  affeeti<mate 
kind,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  their  writings. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1538,  Flaminio  was  indnoed,  bj 
a  long-continued  and  dangerous  indisposition,  to  pay  another 
visit  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  about  three  years^  and  by 
the  relaxation  which  he  obtained  from  his  studies,  and  the 
alternate  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  the  country,  recovered  his 
former  health. ^^'  Whilst  at  Naples  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  cardinal  Contareni  to  the  congress  held  at  Worms  in  1540| 
but  his  infirmities  would  not  permit  him  to  undertake  the 
journey.  On  quitting  Naples,  he  repaired  to  Viterbo,  where 
the  cardinal  Reginald  Pole  then  resided  as  pontifical  legatOi 
and  where  Flaminio  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  inti^ 
macy  with  that  prelate,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  munificent  patronage  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
also  accompanied  the  cardinal  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  whieh 
the  cardinal  was  appointed  to  preside  as  one  of  the  pontifieel 
legates,  and  where  the  important  office  of  secretary  to  the 
council  was  ofiered  to  Flaminio,  who,  by  his  declining  it»  as 
weU  as  by  other  parts  of  his  conduct  and  the  tenor  of  some  of 
his  writings,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  towards 
the  opinions  of  the  reformers.  This  imputation  has  occasioned 
considerable  discussion  between  the  papal  and  protestant 
writers,  which  demonstrates,  at  least,  the  earnest  desire  enter- 
tained by  each  of  the  contending  parties  to  rank  as  ihdr 
adherent  a  man  so  distinguished  %  his  accomplishments^  and 
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whose  virtue  and  piety  were  no  lees  oonspicuotts  than  his 
talents.^ ^^  Certain  it  is  that  no  person  of  his  time  conciliated 
in  80  eminent  a  degree  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  those 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  real  merit,  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  esteem  was  often  displayed  in  acts  of  kindness  which 
did  equal  honour  to  his  patrons  and  himself.  The  important 
beneifitB  conferred  upon  him  by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese* 
who  restored  to  him  his  paternal  inheritance,  of  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived,  are  acknowledged  in  many  parts  of  his 
works.  The  cardinal  Ridolfo  Pio  also  increased  his  possessions, 
and  from  the  cardinals  Sforza  and  Accolti  he  received  similar 
marks  of  attention  and  esteem. 

The  death  of  Flaminio,  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1550,  occasioned  the  sincerest  grief  to  all  the  friends  of 
hteratttre.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  affection,  of  respect, 
of  admiration,  and  of  grief,  which  were  poured  out  by  the 
scholars  of  Italy  on  this  occasion,  many  have  been  collected  by 
the  editors  of  his  works,  and  to  these  many  others  might  yet 
be  added  from  the  wntings  of  his  contemporaries.  But  his 
own  productions  remain,  and  it  is  to  these  only  that  posterity 
will  resort  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  merits.  The  chief 
part  of  these  are  collected  in  eight  books  of  Latin  poems,  and 
consist  of  odes,  eclogues,  hymns,  elegies,  and  epistles  to  his 
friends.  He  appears  never  to  have  had  the  ambition  to  attempt 
any  work  of  considerable  length ;  yet,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from*  the  vigour  with  which  he  always  supports  himself, 
he  might  with  safety  have  ventured  on  a  longer  flight.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  in  what  department  of  poetry  he  most 
excels.  In  his  odes  he  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  Horace. 
His  elegies,  among  which  that  on  his  own  sickness,  and  that 
on  his  journey  to  Naples,  are  pre-eminently  beautiful,  may 
rank  with  the  most  finished  remains  of  Tibullus;  but,  if  a  pre- 
ference be  due  to  any  part  of  his  writings  above  the  rest,  it  may 
perhaps  be  given  to  his  Hendecasyllahi  and  Iambics,  in  which  be 
displays  a  simplicity  and  a  pathos  which  seem  to  exhibit  the 
real  character  of  his  mind.  It  is  in  these  pieces,  not  the  cold 
and  laboured  productions  of  the  head,  but  written  warm  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart,  that  we  are  to  trace  that  affection  to  his 
friends,  that  gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  that  engaging  ten^ 
demesa  of  sentiment,  which  imited  with  a  lively  fancy,  and 
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exhibited  with  the  utmost  grace  and  elegance  of  expresslonj 
secured  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  will  never  fail  to  conciliate  a  sincere  esteem  for 
his  memoi*j  in  all  those  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works."' 

Among  the  particular  friends  of  Fracastoro,  Navagero,  and 
Flaminio,  many  of  whom  contributed  by  their  own  productions 
to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  may  be 
enumerated  the  three  brothers  of  the  Capilupi,  Lelio,  Ippolito, 
and  Camillo,  of  Mantua,  all  of  whom  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  no  less  than  by  their  various 
other  accomplishments  ;"•  Trifone  Benzio,  of  Assisi,  an  Italian 
poet,  who,  by  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  and  the  philosophic 
fii-mness  of  his  mind,  alleviated  the  misfortune  of  his  personal 
defects  ;"'  Achille  Bocchi,  called  Philerote,  deeply  skilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,   and  well  known  by  his  elegant 
book  of  symbols,*^  and  by  his  other  poems  ;  Gabriello  Faemo. 
whose  Latin  fables  are  written  with  such  classical  purity,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  had  discovered  and  frau- 
dulently availed  himself  of  some  of  the  unpublished  works  of 
Phsedrus ;  Onorato  Fascitilli,*"  and  Basilio  Zanchi/**  two  Latin 
poets,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  ranked  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  age  ;  Benedetto  Lampridio,  no  less  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature, as  an  excellent  preceptor,  than  for  his  Latin  poems,  in 
which  he  is  considered  as  the  first  who  emulated  with  any  degree 
of  success  the  flights  of  Pindar ;  Adamo  Fumani,  of  whom 
many  productions  remain,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and 
whose  poem  on  the  rules  of  logic,  in  ^ye  books,  is  mentioned  by 
Tiraboschi  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause ;  and  the  three 
brothers  of  the  Torriani,  who,  although  not  celebrated  by  their 
own  writings,  were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  and  main- 
tained a  strict  intimacy  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  scholars 
before  mentioned,  and  particularly  of  Fracastoro,  Flaminio, 
Navagero,  and  Vida,  to  close  this  brief  account,  without  advert- 
ing to  some  circumstances  which  apply  to  them  in  conmion,  and 
which  confer  the  highest  honour  on  their  memory.  Although 
they  devoted  their  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  depart 
ment  of  L'terature,  yet  so  far  were  they  from  being  tainted  iu 
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the  slightest  degree  with  that  envy  which  has  too  often  infected 
men  of  learning,  and  led  them  to  regard  the  productions  of  their 
contemporaries  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  that  they  not  only  passed 
their  lives  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendship,  but  admired  and 
enjoyed  the  literary  productions  of  each  other,  with  a  warmth 
and  a  sincerity  which  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  their  judgment,  and  of  the  liberality  of  their  minds.  This 
admiration  they  were  not  more  ready  to  feel  than  to  express  ; 
and  their  works  abound  with  passages  devoted  to  the  comme- 
moration of  their  i^endship,  and  to  the  mutual  commendation 
of  their  talents  and  writings.  This  example  extended  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  humanised  and  improved  the  character  of 
the  age  ;  insomuch  that  the  scholars  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  were 
not  more  superior  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  pro- 
ficiency made  in  liberal  studies,  than  in  the  urbanity  of  their 
manners,  the  candour  of  their  judgment,  and  the  generous  desire 
of  promoting  the  literary  reputation  of  each  other.  Hence,  it 
is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  authors  have  never  dipped 
their  pens  in  the  gall  of  satire,  or  degraded  their  genius  by 
combining  its  efforts  with  those  of  malignity,  of  jealousy,  of 
arrogance,  or  of  spleen.  Not  confining  their  talents  to  the 
cloistered  recesses  of  learned  indolence,  they  obtained  by  their 
conduct  in  public  life  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  whilst  their  hours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  severer  sciences,  and  enlivened  by  those  poetical 
effusions  to  which  they  are  now  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of 
their  fame.  The  intrinsic  merit  and  classical  purity  of  their 
writings  are  rendered  yet  more  estimable  by  the  strict  attention 
to  decency  and  moral  propriety  which  they  uniformly  display  ; 
and  which,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city with  which  they  are  written,  might  justly  entitle  them  to  a 
preference,  even  to  the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors, 
in  promoting  the  education  of  youth. 

In  no  part  of  Italy,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry  attended  to  with  such  assiduity  as  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  which  place  almost  all  the  learned  men  from  every  part  of 
Europe  occasionally  resorted,  and  where  many  of  them  fixed 
their  constant  residence.  Among  those  who  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  confidence  of  tho 
supreme  pontiff,  we  may  particularly  distinguish  Guido  Postumo 
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SilT68tri  of  Pesaro ;  who  was  born  in  that  city,  of  a  noble  or  a 
respectable  family,  in  the  year  1479.  His  father,  Guide  Sil- 
YiMtri,  having  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  his  mother  gave 
to  her  offspring  the  appellation  of  her  deceased  husband,  with 
the  addition  of  that  of  Postumo,  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  Gian-Francesco  Superchio,  Proposto  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pesaro,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Philomuso,* 
and  by  Gabriel  Foschi,  afterwards  appointed  by  Julius  II. 
archbishop  of  Durazzo.  He  then  repaired  to  the  academy  of 
Padua,  where,  having  pursued  his  studies  during  two  years,  he 
married,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  a  lady  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  he  has  frequently  celebrated  in 
his  writings  under  the  name  of  Fannia,  The  death  of  his 
beloved  consort,  which  happened  within  the  short  space  of  three 
years  after  her  marriage,  whilst  it  appears  to  have  affected 
him  with  sincere  sorrow,  afforded  him  an  additional  topic  tor 
the  exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  He  now  quitted  the  city 
of  Padua  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord 
of  Pesaro,  on  whose  behalf  he  interested  himself  with  great 
warmth  when  that  prince  was  attacked  by  Csesar  Borgia.  On 
this  occasion,  Postumo  expressed  his  resentment  against  the 
family  of  Borgia  in  some  sarcastic  verses  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  his  possessions,  and 
might  have  considered  himself  as  sufficiently  fortunate  in 
having  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  effects  of  their  resent- 
ment. ^^^  On  his  expulsion  from  his  native  place,  he  repaired 
to  Modena,  where  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young 
nobles  of  the  family  of  Rangone,  the  sons  of  Bianca,  daughter 
of  Giovanni Bentivoglio,  of  Bologna;  and  by  her  recommendation 
he  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  professors  of  the  celebrated 
academy  of  Bologna,  from  whence  he  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  expelled,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  family  of  Bentivoglio  and  the  pontiff,  Julius  II.  Having 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  and  in 
which  he  obtained  great  credit  by  his  military  talents,  he  was, 
in  the  year  1510,  whilst  commanding  a  troop  of  Bolognese  in 
the  service  of  the  Bentivoli,  made  prisoner  by  the  papal  troops, 

*  Author  of  the  coogntulatory  venes  to  Loo  X.    Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  db^  i 
ftod  obaj^.  X. 
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yod  eommitted  by  Julius  II.  to  close  confinement.  As  Pogtomo 
md  long  been  the  avowed  adversary  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
lad  attacked  the  character  of  the  pontiff  in  his  writings,  he 
onceived  himself  on  this  occasion  to  be  in  great  danger,  and 
udeavoured  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pope  in  a  supplicatory 
iegiac  poem  which  yet  remains,  and  which  probably  obtained 
im  his  liberty. 

From  this  time  the  life  of  Postumo  appears  to  have  been 
)ore  tranquil.  Having  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
tudies  paid  particular  attention  to  medicine,  he  was,  in  the 
ear  1510,  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  professor  of  that 
sience  and  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Ferrara,  where 
e  remained  aoout  six  years.  This  situation  he  probably 
oitted  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  education  oi 
rvidubaldo,  the  infant  son  of  Francesco  Uaria,  duke  of  Urbino ; 
s  it  appears,  that  on  the  attack  made  upon  the  territories  of 
tiat  prince  by  Leo  X.,  Postumo  was  sent  with  his  young  charge 
)  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  as  to  a  place  of  perfect  safety.  Of 
[lis  fortress  it  has  been  suggested  that  Postumo  held  the  chief 
ommand,  when  it  was  captured  in  the  year  1517,  by  the  joint 
fforts  of  the  pontifical  and  Florentine  troops  ;  but  of  this  the 
ndence  is  too  slight  to  be  relied  on.  It  is,  however,  highly 
robable  that  he  was  here  made  a  prisoner,  since  we  find  him 
I  the  same  year  at  Rome  ;  but  in  whatever  character  he  first 
lade  his  appearance  there,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  treated  by 
lOO  X.  with  particular  attention  and  kindness,  which  he  has 
[ideavoured  to  repay  by  recording  the  praises  of  that  pontiff 
I  many  parts  of  his  works.  Among  these  commendatory 
ieces,  the  elegiac  poem  in  which  he  compares  the  happiness 
QJoyed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  with  the  wretched 
iate  of  Italy  under  his  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and 
ulius  II.,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  By  the  generosity 
r  Leo  X.  Postumo  was  enabled  to  restore  his  family  mansion 
t  Pesaro  to  its  former  splendour ;  a  circumstance  which  he 
as  not  failed  to  record  in  his  writings.^  In  the  amusements 
f  the  chase,  of  which  Leo  so  eagerly  partook,  Postumo  was 
IS  frequent  associate,  and  one  of  the  most  finished  poems  of 
lis  author  is  devoted  to  commemorate  the  various  incidents 

*  Guidi  Fostumi  SUvesUi,  Eleg.  lib.  i.  p.  7.     £d.  Bonon.  1524. 
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vrhich  attended  an  excursion  made  by  the  pontiff  to  his  villa  at 
Palo,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  amusement,  on  which 
occasion  ho  was  accompanied  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  court.  The  tranquillity  and 
happiness  which  Postumo  now  enjoyed,  were,  howerer,  inter- 
rupted by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  which  some  of  lus 
contemporaries  attributed  to  the  luxurious  banquets  of  which 
he  partook  in  the  pontifical  palace,  but  which  others  have 
supposed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  his  military  fatigues,  on 
a  constitution  naturally  weak.  In  hopes  of  deriving  some 
advantage  from  change  of  air,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  villa 
of  Capranica,  in  company  with  his  former  pupil,  the  cardinal 
Ercole  Rangone,  whence  he  addressed  to  Leo  X.  an  elegiac 
poem  which  is  conjectured  to  be  the  last  of  his  productions ;  as 
he  died  at  this  place  only  a  short  time  before  the  pontiff,  in  the 
year  1521."* 

Of  the  merit  of  the  writings  of  Postumo  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  That  they  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  polished  productions  of  Fracastoro,  of  Yida,  and  of 
Flaminio,  cannot  indeed  be  asserted ;  but  they  frequently 
exhibit  passages  of  considerable  merit,  and  are,  on  the  present 
occasion,  entitled  to  particular  notice,  as  having  preserved  to 
us  many  circumstances  of  the  private  life  and  character  of 
Leo  X. 

Among  those  who  contributed  by  their  wit  and  vivacity  to 
the  amusement  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  was 
Giovanni  Mozzarello,  a  native  of  Mantua ;  but  Leo  had 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  Mozzarello,  although 
very  young,  possessed  superior  talents,  which,  amidst  his 
apparent  negligence,  he  had  cultivated  with  unconunon  applica- 
tion. By  his  cheerful  and  friendly  disposition,  and  the  facility 
and  elegance  which  he  displayed  both  in  his  Latin  and  Italian 
writings,  he  conciliated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of 
almost  all  the  distinguished  scholars  who  then  adorned  the 
Roman  court.  *  After  having  for  some  time  observed  his 
character  and  experienced  his  attachment,  Leo  removed  him 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  city,  and  appointed  him  governor  of 
the  fortress  of  Moudaino,t  the  income  of  which  office  afforded 

*  Bembo,  Ep.  Fam.  lib.  v.  ep.  vii.    +  Or  Mondolfoj  as  suggested  by  BoeaL 
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Imi  .an  ample  econpetency,  witH  sufficient  leisure  for  the 
proaeeation  of  liis  studies.  In  this  situation  he  undertook  an 
9j^  poem  entitled  "  Porsenna/'  which  he  was  probably 
provented  from  terminating  by  an  untimely  and  calamitous 
death ;  haying  been  found,  alter  he  had  been  sought  for  in 
yain  upwards  of  a  month,  suffocated  with  his  mule,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well;  a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the 
suspicions  before  entertained,  that  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  barbarity  and  resentment  of  those  persons  over  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  preside.  This  event  affected  his  nume- 
j  roos  friends  with  real  sorrow ;  and  Bembo,  in  particular,  has, 
in  seyeral  letters  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  lamented  his  fate 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection  and  the  sincerest  regret. 
Under  the  name  of  Mutius  Areliva,  by  which  he  chose  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  Mozzarello  produced  several  works,  some  of 
which  are  yet  preserved  in  the  Italian  libraries,*  whilst  others, 
u  well  lAtin  as  Italian,  have  been  published  in  different 
eoUections,  and  are  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
approbation,  t 

The  efforts  of  the  Italian  Improvvisatori  were  emulated  by 
Ihe  extemporary  recitations  of  the  Latin  poets  ;  and  when  Leo 
was  not  detained  by  the  correct  and  classical  productions  of 
"Vlda,  of  Bembo,  of  rracastoro,  or  of  Flaminio,  he  might  listen 
with  satisfaction  to  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  Brandolini,  of 
Morone,  or  of  Quemo,  who  often  attended  him  during  his 
convivial  entertainments  and  poured  out  their  verses  on  such 
subjects  as  the  occasion  supplied,  or  were  suggested  to  them 
by  the  pontiff ;  who  hesitated  not  at  some  time^  to  lay  aside 
his  dignity  and  take  a  part  himself  in  the  entertainment."^ 
Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  as  it  has  too  generally  been 
supposed,  that  these  were  always  the  illiterate  efforts  of  men 
without  talents  and  without  education.  Although  recited 
extempore,  it  was  required  by  the  pontiff  that  the  verse  should 
not  only  be  applicable,  but  correct,  and  Brandolini  has  in 
particular  left  several  works,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  real  learning."'  To  the  favours  conferred  upon  him 
at  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  in  the  year  1495,  we  have  before 

*  Tinib.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  233. 

t  Ariosto  enumerates  him  among  the  great  Bcholars  of  the  age.  Orl.  Fur. 
cant.  42,  at.  87. 
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had  occasion  to  refer,*  and  he  appears  to  hare  attached,  him^ 
self  to  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  hefore  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate."^     Soon  after  that  event  Brandolini  took  19 
his  residence  at  Romd,  where  he  had  apartments  allotted  him 
in  the  pontifical  palace,  and  acquired  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  favour  and  ^endship  of  the  pope.  ^^     These  ohligaldons 
he  has  in  some  degree  repaid  in  his  elegant  dialogue  entitled  ^ 
*'  Leo/'  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in 
ihe  course  of  the  present  work,t  and  where  the  author  has 
preserved  many  curious  particulars  respecting  that  pontiff,  and 
thrown  considerable  light  on  the  general  histoiy  of  the  times. 

Andrea  Marone,  another  favourite  attendant  of  Leo  X.,  was  a 
native  of  Brescia,  and  had  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  in  the  V 
court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  k 
d'Este.  On  the  journey  which  the  cardinal  undertook  into  i 
Hungary,  Marone  expressed  a  desire  of  accompanying  him, 
and  on  his  being  refused,  quitted  Ferrara  and  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Rome4  The  facility  and  promptitude  with  which 
Marone  expressed  himself  in  Latin  verse  on  any  subject  that 
could  be  proposed  to  him,  surprised  and  delighted  all  his 
auditors.  His  recitals  were  accompanied  by  the  music  of  his 
viol,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  seemed  continually  to  improve  in 
facility,  elegance,  enthusiasm,  and  invention.  The  fire  of  his 
eyes,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  rising  of  his  veins, 
all  bespoke  the  emotions  with  which  he  was  agitated,  and  kept 
his  hearers  in  suspense  and  astonishment.  Having  been 
desired,  at  a  solemn  entertainment  given  by  the  pontiff  to 
several  of  th#  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  to  deHver  extem- 
pore verses  on  the  league  which  was  then  forming  against  the 
Turks,  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
applause  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  pope  immediately 
i^terwards  presented  him  with  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of 
Capua.  On  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Cosmo  and  Damiano, 
the  tutelar  saints  of  the  family  of  Medici,  a  subject  was 
proposed  by  the  pope,  on  which  all  those  who  aspired  to 
the  character  of  extempore  Latin  poets  were  to  display  their 

*  Vol.  i.  chap,  iv, 

f  This  work  was  preserved  in  MS.  until  the  year  1753,  when  it  wa« 
published  at  Venice,  by  Francesco  Fogliazzi,  accompanied  by  a  life  of  the 
author*  and  copious  notes.  X  Tirab.  vol.  Tii.  par.  iiL  p«  211. 
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alents,  and  contend  for  superiority.  Notwithstanding  many 
earned  competitors  appeared,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
ICarone  ;  but  the  circumi^tance  that  conferred  on  mm  the 
lighest  honour  was,  that  on  this  occasion  Brandolini  was  one 
if  his  unsuccessful  riyals.*  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Marone 
^ery  few  specimens  have  been  preserved/^  but  the  commend- 
^ons  bestowed  upon  his  extemporary  effusions  by  Jovius, 
iTalerianus,  and  others,  may  be  a^nitted  as  a  sufficient  proof 
tf  his  extraordinary  endowments,  and  of  the  wonderful  effects 
rhich  they  were  accustomed  to  produce  upon  the  learned 
mdience  by  which  he  was  generally  surrounded. 

The  arch-poet,   Oamillo  Quemo,  was  also  an  extempore 
-eciter  of  Latin  verse,  and  his  talents  in  this  department  have 
net  with  high  commendation  from  some  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
rhilst  others  hare  attributed  the  applauses  which  he  received 
ttther  to  his  unblushing  assurance  than  to  his  extraordinary 
nerits.f     On  the  first  arrival  of  Quemo  at  Rome,  he  brought 
^th  him  from  Monopoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which 
place  he  was  a  native,  an  epic  poem,  entitled  **  Alexias,''  con- 
suting  of  twenty  thousand  verses.     With  this  and  his  lyre  he 
presented  himself  at  the  literary  meetings  of  the  Roman 
scholars,  who  soon  perceived  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  afford 
them  a  rich  fund  of  entertainment.     A  day  was  appointed  on 
which  Quemo  should  recite  his  poem,  for  which  purpose  his 
auditors  repaired  to  a  small  idand  in  the  Tiber.     Here  he 
alternately  drank  and  sang,  and  after  he  had  proved  himself 
equally  qualified  for  either  of  these  tasks,  a  crown  of  a  new 
kind  was  prepared  for  him,  interwoven  with  the  leaves  of  vine, 
of  cabbage,  and  of  laurel,  which  was  immediately  placed  on 
Ids   head,  and  he  was  saluted  by  his   companions  with  the 
title  of  Archi-poeta^^^     This  incident  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
the  pontiff*,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  desired  that 
the  arch-poet  might  be  introduced  to  him  without  delay.    From 
this  time  he  became  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  convivial  enter- 
tainments of  the  pope,  who  usually  sent  him  a  portion  from  his 
table,  which  he  consumed  with  a  voracity  equal  to  that  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer ;  but  the  wine  was  brought  to  him  only  on 

*  Fogliazzi,  in  Vita  Rapb:  Brandolini,  p.  48. 
t  GTraldi  de  Poet  suorum  temp. 
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the  concUtion  of  Ms  reciting  a  certain  number  of  stansaSy  aii3  j 
if  he  made  an  error,  either  in  sense  or  in  measure,  it  was  mixed  ,i 
with  a  due  proportion  of  water.^'^  On  some  occasionB  Leo  ii  j: 
said  to  have  amused  himself  with  replying  to  Quemo.  Of  ^hk,  % 
instances  have  been  preserved,  which,  if  authentic,  saffidentlj  p 
show,  that  in  the  extempore  recitation  of  Latin  verse,  the  ji 
pontbOF  possessed  a  facility  not  inferior  to  that,  with  the  display 
of  which  in  others  he  was  himself  so  highly  delighted.'" 

In  the  same  class  with  Quemo  may  be  placed  Gioyaimi 
Gazoldo  and  Girolamo  Britonio,  both  of  whom  aspired  to  the 
character  of  extemporary  Latin  poets,  and  if  they  fisuled  in 
obtaining  the  applause,  frequently  provoked  the  laughter  of  the 
pope  and  his  attendants.     These  exhibitions  were,  however, 
carried  sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  jocularity.     Gazoldo  is 
said  to  have  received  a  reward  for  his  bad  verses  in  a  serious 
bastinado,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  orders  of  the  supr^ne 
pontiff,  and  the  arch-poet  was  so  disfigured  by  a  wound  given 
him  in  the  face,  by  some  person  who  had  taken  offence  at  his 
intemperance  and  gluttony,  that  he  was  deterred  from  attending  ■ 
the  banquets  of  the  pontiff  so  frequently  as  he  had  before  been 
accustomed  to  do.     Several  other  persons  are  mentioned  by 
Jovius  as  having  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the  pontiff  in 
his  festive  hours,  among  whom  was  Giovan-Francesco,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.     They  were,  however,  more 
distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
than  by  their  intellectual  endowments  ;  and  the  frugal  Batavian, 
Adrian  VI.,  who,  by  an  extraordinaiy  combination  of  circum- 
stances, succeeded  Leo  X.  in  the  pontifical  chair,  was  astonished 
at  the  luxury   of  his  predecessor,   and  particularly  at  the 
expenses  incurred  in  peacock  sausages,  which  seem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  dish  with  these  voracious  fr^uenters  of  the 
pontifical  table. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  folly  and  of  absurdity 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  account  given  of  Baraballo,  abate  iS. 
Gaeta,  one  of  that  imfortunate  but  numerous  class,  who,  with- 
out the  talent,  possess  the  inclination  for  poetry,  and  who,  like 
the  rest  of  his  brethren,  was  perfectly  insensible  of  his  own 
defects.  The  commendations  ironically  bestowed  on  his  absurd 
productions  had,  however,  raised  him  to  such  importance  in  his 
own  opinion,  that  he  thought  himself  another  Petrarca,  and  like 
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ispired  to  the  boiumr  of  being  crowned  in  the  eapitol. 
iffiucded  too  fikyouraUe  an  qvportanity  for  amaeement  to 
g^iMted  by  the  pontiff  and  his  attendants ;  rad  the  f estiyal 
Si  Cosmo  a&d  Damiano  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for 
fing  the  wishes  of  the  poet.  Jn  order  to  add  to  the 
iBf  ii  waa  resolyed^  that  the  elephant,  which  had  lately 
nreeented  to  the  pontiff  by  Ihe  king  of  Portugal,  should  be 
hi  oat  and  splendidly  decorated,  and  that  BarabaUo, 
dd  in  die  triumphal  habit  of  a  Boman  conqueror,  should 
t  it,  and  be  conyeyed  in  triumph  to  the  camtoL  The 
rations  on  this  occasion  were  highly  i^endid  and  e^qpensiye ; 
before  they  were  completed*  a  deputation  arriyed  from 
I,  where  the  relations  of  Baraballo  held  a  respectable  rank, 
le  purpose  of  dissuading  him  frcnn  rendering  himself  an 
f  of  laughter  to  the  whole  city.  Baraballo,  howeyer, 
"oed  their  kindness  into  an  illiberal  jofdousy  oi  his  good 
LC,  in  haying  obtained  the  fayour  of  the  pontiff,  and  dia- 
d  them  with  reproaches  and  anger.  Haying  then  recited- 
d  of  his  poems,  replete  with  the  most  ridiculous  absurdi- 
imtil  hi?  hearers  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their 
;y,  he  was  brought  to  the  area  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
ted  the  elephant,  and  proceeded  in  great  state  through  the 
s,  amidst  the  confused  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
cclamations  of  the  populace.  "I  should  scarcely  haye 
ed,"  says  Jovius,*  **  unless  I  had  myself  been  present  at 
ght,  that  a  man  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  an 
rable  family,  and  yenerable  by  his  stature  and  his  grey 
should  haye  suffered  himself  to  be  decorated  with  the 
tahnata  and  the  l<xiufn  clanum  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
ked  with  gold  and  purple,  to  be  led  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
n  before  the  public,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets.''  His 
ph  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  On  arriving  at 
ridge  of  S.  Angelo,  the  sagacious  quadruped  refused  to 
bute  any  longer  to  the  ungenerous  mirth  of  the  crowd, 
le  hero  of  the  day  was  glad  to  descend  in  safety  from  his 
d  station."^  The  remembrance  of  this  important  incident 
)y  the  orders  of  the  pope,  perpetuated  by  a  piece  of  sculp- 
1  wood,t  which  yet  remains  upon  the  door  of  one  of  the 
chambers  in  the  Vatican. 

in  Vita  Leon.  lib.  iv.  p.  85.    f  By  Gian  Barile.  Yasari,  torn.  iL  p.  120 
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Among  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  one  of  the  moi^  distiii- 
gnished  patrons  of  learned  men  was  a  noble  and  opulent  German, 
named  Giovanni  Gorisio,  or»  as  he  was  usuaUy  denominated, 
Janus  Corjcios,  who,  mider  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  bold  the 
office  of  a  judge  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  city.  For  sev^nl 
years  the  house  and  gardens  of  Oorjcius  were  the  usual  re8<Rt 
of  the  Roman  academicians.  On  the  feast  day  of  S.  Anna,  his 
tutelary  saint,  he  was  accustomed  to  provide  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, which  was  attended  by  the  most  accmnpUshed  soholarft 
and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  and 
afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  those  literaiy  contests  and 
exhibitions  which  gave  additional  vigour  to  these  studies.  The 
liberality  of  Oorycius  was  repaid  by  the*  commendations  of  his 
learned  friends,  many  of  whom  have  perpetuated  his  name  in 
their  verses.  About  the  year  1514,  he  erected,  at  his*  own 
expense,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Rome,  a  magnificent 
family  chapel,  in  which  he  placed  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture, 
the  workmanship  of  Andrea  Contucci  del  Monte  Sansovino. 
representing  the  infant  Jesus  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anna. 
These  figures,  although  all  formed  from  one  block  of  marble, 
were  nearly  the  size  of  life,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  historian 
of  the  arts  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  times.*  On 
this  occasion  the  learned  friends  of  Gorycius  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  munificence,  his 
piety,  and  lus  taste  ;  and  the  numerous  compositions  to  which 
this  incident  gave  rise  may  be  considered  as  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  proficiency  which  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  Latin  poetry  within  the  city  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  contributors  to  the  shrine  of  S. 
Anna,  was  Biagio  Pallai,  a  native  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the 
academic  name  of  Blosius  Palladius,  by  which  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.***  In  the 
year  1516,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a  Roman 
citizen  by  a  public  decree.  This  accomplished  scholar  was  no 
less  distinguished  by  his  hospitality  than  by  his  talents,^and  his 
house  and  gardens  are  also  celebrated  as  having  frequently 
afforded  a  place  of  assembly  and  entertainment  for  his  Uteraiy 
fiiends.     After  having  been  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 

♦  Yasarii  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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the  Boman  academy  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  lie  rose 
to  oomuderable  eminence  in  the  state,  and  filled  the  office  of 
pontifieal  secretary  to  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  hia  sernces  were  rewarded  by  the  presentation 
to  ihe  buhoprio  of  Foligno.  To  PaUadios  we  are  indebted  for 
r  -  the  pablieation  of  the  poems  addressed  to  Corycius,  which  the 
*|  latter  had  carefolly  preserved,  but  which  he  justly  conceived 
would  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  if  he  were  to 
commit  them  to  the  press.  The  solicitations  of  Palladius  at 
length  removed  his  objections,  and  they  made  their  appearance 
in  uie  year  1524,  in  an  elegant  volume,  now  of  extreme  rarity, 
entitled  **  Coryciana."'"  This  collection  contains,  besides 
seyeral  anonymous  pieces,  a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Latin  poets,  who  were  then 
found  within  the  limits  of  Rome,  and  many  of  whom  yet  hold  a 
high  rank  in  the  annals  of  learning.^  It  appears  to  have  been 
usual  to  present  these  pieces  as  votive  gifts  at  the  altar  of 
S.  Anna,  but  the  ofierings  became  so  numerous,  that  Gorycius 
was  at  length  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  his  chapel,  and  to 
terminate  this  more  than  half  idolatrous  worship. 

The  collection  of  the  "  Ooryciana  "  is  terminated  by  a  poem 
of  Francesco  Arsilli,  entitled  '<  De  Poetis  Urbanis,"  which 
celebrates  the  names,  and  characterises  the  works  of  a  great 
number  of  Latin  poets  resident  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Its  author  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  his  brother  Paolo  having  been  deputed  by  his  country- 
men to  congratulate  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  TJrbino,  on 
his  acquisition  of  that  state.  After  having  finished  his  studies 
at  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
Francesco  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome.^^^  He  appears, 
however,  neither  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  pontiff,  nor  to 
have  obtained  his  friendship;  as  a  reason  for  which,  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  too  fond  of  his  own  liberty  to  attend  on 
the  court,  and  that  the  court  therefore  neglected  or  forgot  him. 
Hence  ArsiUi  was  one  of  the  few  instances  which  these  times 
afforded  of  unrewarded  merit ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  is  point- 
edly expressed  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  addressed  to 
Paulus  Jovius,  where  he  enters  into  the  foUowing  comparison 
between  the  patronage  afforded  to  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  to 
those  of  his  own  days  : — 
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Long  hvf^  I,  Jo^Im,  in  mj  miiid  nrolted 
Whether  the  kmeste  ivreath  to  foniMr  tunci, 
Or  to  our  modem  budi  be  imthcr  doe. 
— ^Bat  rare  the  Muses  in  those  better  dayi 
Were  blest,  when  great  Auoustus  mled  the  end^ 
And  when  M  Jtccif  as  with  his  Ubersl  hand 
Fostei'd  t!he  flowers  of  gemos.    Witness  thooy 
Melodious  Hobagb,  and  then,  Miohtt  Bann^ 
Who  sang*8t  the  labours  of  the  Phrygian  diie^ 
And,  Naso,  thouy  and  ye,  the  numerous  throng 
Whose  &me  survives  the  hqwe  of  rolling  yean. 
Then  to  the  poefs  song  the  sovereign  bent 
With  ear  bemgnant ;  ^t  in  modem  times 
We  to  the  deaf  our  tuneAil  ^rsrblings  pour. 
Rude  was  the  breast  that  from  th*  imperial  smile 
Caught  not  a  wanner  fervour ;  and  *tis  hence 
We  yield  (if  yet  we  yield)  to  elder  days. 
— ^Bnt  when  I  note  this  avaricious  age. 
And  the  scant  boon  the  modem  patron  gives ; 
— An  age,  in  which  the  tuneful  maids  themselveB 
Might  ask  admittance  at  the  door  in  vain, 
And  unprotected  on  Parnassus*  hill 
The  laurel  droops  and  dies :  I  boldly  then 
Prefer  to  ancient  talents  modem  worth. 
For  not  by  hopes  of  lucre  led,  the  bard 
To  virtue  only  consecrates  his  soog. 

O  that  the  shepherd  would,  with  timely  care. 
Collect  his  scatterM  flock,  and  lead  them  forth 
To  richer  pasturage,  and  guard  them  safe 
From  rayenouB  wolves,  that  with  unspariig  tooth 
Tear  the  &ir  fleece  from  Phoebus*  fitvourite  train. 
Then  to  the  envy  of  eadi  former  age 
Should  flow  the  nectar*d  melody.    Even  now. 
Though  chill*d  by  cold  neglect,  the  heavenly  flame 
Glows  ardent ;  and  forgetAil  of  his  lot 
The  poet  raises  his  immortal  strain. 

To  these  querulous  effusions,  the  numerous  inatances  of  die 
liberality  of  the  pontiff  to  the  professors  of  every  department 
of  literature,  and  the  general  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
would  afford  a  sufficient  reply  ;  *  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  further  than  to  the  poem  itself, 
which  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  astonishing  profi- 
ciency which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  had  taken  place 
in  the  city  of  Rome.     This  proficiency  the  author^  it  ia-tmey 

*  Even  Jovius,  to  whom  the  poem  of  Arnlli  is  addressed,  attribvtoi  At. 
mdden  improvement  of  polite  literatiire  to  the  liberality  of  Leo  X. 
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afFects  to  consider  as  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  genius,  the 
talents,  and  the  virtues  of  those  whom  he  has  celebrated ;  but 
he  might  as  well  haye  informed  us»  that  in  those  days  the 
flowers  of  summer  bloomed  in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  attempt 
to  conceal  a  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  eyery  line  of  his 
work ;  there  being  scarcelj  a  person  of  any  eminence  mentioned 
by  him,  who  was  not  indebted  to  Leo  X.  for  the  competence, 
and  perhaps  for  the  credit,  which  he  enjoyed.*  On  the  merits 
of  Saddeti  and  of  Bembo,  this  author  has  dwelt  with  peculiar 
complacency. 

Hence  nnmeiouB  are  the  bards  that  Rome  infolds 
Li  Imr  maternal  bosom ;  beus  of  fione 
While  jet  they  live.    For  say  what  fatxan  age 
Shall  rol  thee  of  thy  honours,  ovrefiise 
Thy  praise,  O  SaooutiP  in  whose  verse 
Tho  breathing  marble  of  Laocoon  glows 
With  strong  expression,  as  in  serpent-folds 
He  and  his  sons  oqiire ;  or  Cnrtins  wheels 
BSs  foaming  steed,  and  rushes  on  to  &te 
To  saye  his  conntiy.     Nor  inferior  praise 
Is  thine,  O  Bembo  ;  who  amidst  the  waves 
Of  Venice  nursed,  couldst  tune  thy  in&nt  voice 
To  notes  of  Tuscan  melody,  or  wiJeo 
To  Latian  sounds  the  elegiac  lyre. 
From  amorous  Pan  as  GfJatea  flies. 
Sing*8t  thou  the  heroes  praise  ?  thy  rival  verse 
Aspires  to  emulate  his  deeds,  and  bears 
The  palm  of  exoellmce  fiom  every  nge. 
Or  if  to  narrower  bounds  confined,  thou  know*8t 
To  rein  thy  steed  and  bend  thy  fervid  wheels 
Within  prescriptive  limits.     These  the  bards 
Of  kindred  mind,  amid  th*  Idalian  groves 
Oft  social  wander,  emulous  to  crop 
Thdr  bri^^test  flowers ;  and  when  the  sister^train 
Of  Phoebus  seek  on  Aganippe*8  brink 
A  shelter  from  the  day-starts  burning  rage. 
Then  to  her  lyre  Calliope  attunes 
t  Their  melting  numbers,  that  like  music  sweet 
Sink  deep  into  the  vacant  mind ;  and  they, 
The  tunefiil  maids,  responsive  to  the  song. 
In  choral  hannony  applaud  the  strain. 

*  This  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed  in  an  excellent  note  by  Count  Bossiy 
in  wiuoh  he  has  recapitulated  and  particularly  insisted  on  the  merits  of  Leo  X 
ai  a  restorer  of  literature. 
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1518—1519. 

Selim  osurpe  tbe  Ottoman  throne — Defeats  the  lophi  of  Fenk— Oonqnen 
Egypt — Apprehensions  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Eoropo— Leo  X.  0fr> 
deavours  to  form  an  alliance  among  the  Christian  powers — ^Publishes  a 
general  tniee  for  five  years — ^His  plan  of  an  offensiye  league  against  the 
Turks — The  Christian  sovereigns  engage  only  in  a  defensive  alliance — 
Marriage  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  with  Madelaine  de  Tours— Munificence  of 
the  pope  on  that  occasion — Charles  of  Austria  endeavours  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  investiture  of  Napl^— Death  of  the  emperor 
elect,  MaTimilian — Charles  of  Austria  and  Francis  L  contend  for  the  impe- 
rial crown — Views  and  conduct  of  Leo  X, — ^EAection  of  the  emperor  Charles 
Y. — Death  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino — ^Ippolito  de*  Medici — ^Alessandro 
de*  Medici — Consequences  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo-— State  of  the  Florentine 
government — Memoir  of  Machiavelli — ^The  cardinal  de*  Medici  directs  the 
affidrs  of  Tuscany — ^Urbino  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church. 

The  states  of  Italy  were  now  freed  from  the  calamities  of 
internal  war,  but  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  increas- 
ing power  and  desolating  ferocity  of  the  Turks,  diminished 
that  satisfaction  which  their  inhabitants  had  begun  to  ezpe« 
rience.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  these  apprehensions 
were  more  justly  founded.  The  Ottoman  throne  was  now 
filled  by  a  monarch  who,  to  the  most  ardent  and  perseyering 
courage,  united  the  most  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the 
utmost  cruelty  of  disposition.  By  a  successful  rebellion,  and 
the  murder  of  his  father  Bajazet,- Selim  had  prematurely  seized 
upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother 
Achmet ;  whom,  haying  afterwards  defeated  in  an  engagement, 
he  publicly  put  to  death.  The  two  sons  of  Achmet,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  Selim,  with  many  others  of  the  family,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  fate  ;  and  such  was  the  unnatural  hatred  by 
which  this  monster  was  actuated  against  his  own  blood,  that  he 
intended  to  depriye  of  life  Solyman  his  only  son ;  who  liyed, 
howeyer,  to  inherit  the  sanguinary  jealousy  of  his  father*  and 
to  complete  the  unnatural  example  by  the  destruction  of  his^ 
own  offiapring.^" 
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Haying  bj  these  means  endeayoured  to  secure  himself 
against  all  competition  at  home,  Selim  directed  his  efforts  to- 
wards the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  stateiEb  and  it  was  far 
some  time  doubtfbl  whether  Asia,  Europe,  or  Africa,  would 
first  haye  to  sustain  the  fury  of  his  attack.  A  shade  of  diffeiv 
ence  in  construing  the  law  of  the  great  prophet,  and  the  offence 
of  haying  afforded  assistance  to  Achmet,  his  unfortunate 
brother,  determined  him,  howeyer,  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Ismael,  sophi  of  Persia,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  decisiye  engage- 
ment, and  possessing  himself  of  the  citj  of  Tauris,  deliyered 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiery  ;  haying  first  sent  the 
principal  inhabitants  as  slayes  to  Constantinople.  The  sterility 
of  the  country,  which  disabled  him  from  obtaining  supplies  for 
his  numerous  army,  compelled  him,  howeyer,  to  relinquish  his 
conquests  ;  but  Selim  found  no  delight  except  in  slaughter,  and 
no  relaxation  except  in  preparing  for  a  new  expedition.  After 
possessing  himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euplurates,  he  attacked  the  sultan  of  Egypt ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  power  and  resources  of  that  soyereign, 
and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Mamelukes,  he  succeeded 
in  subjugating  that  kingdom,  and  annexing  it  to  the  Ottoman 
doininicms.  In  this  contest  the  sultan  Campson  perished  in 
battie,  and  his  successor  Tomombey,  the  last  soyereign  of  the 
Mamelukes,  haying  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by 
Selim,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ignominy  and  cruelty.* 

The  fall  of  such  a  long-established  and  powerful  empire, 
which  had  been  supported  by  a  military  system  of  unexampled 
yigour  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  struck  all  Europe  with 
terror,  which  the  preparations  carrying  on  at  Constantinople  for 
another,  and  apparently  still  more  important  expedition,  were 
not  calculated  to  allay.  This  general  alarm  was  also  increased 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  Selim,  who 
sought  to  coyer  tibe  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of  his 
triumphs.  He  is  also  said  to  haye  inflamed  his  passion  for 
conquest  by  perusing  the  narratiyes  of  the  deeds  of  Alexander 
and  of  Csesar,  which  he  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  to 
him.  Thus  is  the  world  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  blind 
admiration  of  those  whom  it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  heroes. 
At  some  times  it  was  supposed  that  the  island  of  Rhodes  and 

*  Sagredo,  Mem.  later,  lib.  iii.  p.  141, 
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the  kniglits  of  St.  Jolin  of  Jenualem,  wHo  Uieii  poiUMMed  it» 
and  were  conndered  as  the  bulwark  of  CbriBtendom,  woold'be 
the  first  objects  of  his  attack.  At  other  times>  appreiheiUB<»s 
were  entertained  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  then  goTomed, 
during  the  infancy  of  its  sovereign,  by  a  regency*  would  most 
probably  excite  his  ambition  ;  whilst  others  deemed  it  probaUe 
that  the  example  of  his  grandfather  Mahomet,  who  had,  in  the 
year  1480,  captured  Otranto,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the  ocmquest  of 
Italy.  • 

At  this  juncture  Leo  X.  conceiyed  it  to  be  his  peoiiliar  office 
and  duty,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church,  to  endeavour  to  fonn 
such  an  alliance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  might  not 
only  repress  the  incursions  of  these  formidable  enemies,  butt  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman  dominions,  might  either  ex- 
pel them  from  the  countries  which  they  had  reoentiy  oociqiied, 
or  afford  them  sufficient  employment  in  providing  for  their  own 
defence.  But  although  the  circumstances  of  the  timea  were 
the  immediate  motives  which  induced  the  ponti£F  to  take  an 
active  part  in  opposing  the  power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  them  had  long  been  avowed.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  pontificate,  his  eSorta  had  been  employed 
to  engage  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  to  unite  together  in  a 
common  attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now^ 
subsisted  among  them  seemed  to  afford  a  more  favourable  pros- 
pect of  accomplishing  this  great  object  than  had  ever  before 
presented  itself.  The  exertions  of  the  pontiff  were  stimulated 
by  the  representations  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries  which  bordered  on  the  Turkish  dominions, 
and  particularly  by  the  governors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  who  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  independence  by  a  cruel  and  continual  warfare.  He 
was  also  incited  to  persevere  in  this  attempt  by  many  noble  and 
learned  Greeks,  resident  in  Italy,  who  yet  flattered  themselves 
with  faint  and  distant  hopes  of  regaining  their  native  country, 
and  by  several  eminent  Italian  scholars,  who  had  imbibed  from 
their  preceptors  a  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as  the  enemies  alike  of 
learning,  of  liberty,  and  of  religion.  ^'^  Nor  can  it,  perhaps,  wilii 
truth  be  denied,  that  Leo  was  also  prompted  to  this  attempt  by 
the  ambitious  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  author  of  this 
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general  league  of  the  CbriBtian  powers,  and  of  seeing  himself 
placed  at  their  head,  as  the  supreme  director  of  their  move- 
ments. 

The  first  puUio  measure  adopted  bj  the  pontiff,  was  the 
caDing  together  the  cardinab  in  full  consistory,  where  he  laid 
befove  them  his  vast  project,  and  published  a  general  truce 
among  the  potentates  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  fire  years  ; 
subjecting,  in  the  seyerest  terms,  all  such  princes  or  states  as 
should  contravene  it,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication.  He 
then  despatched  as  his  legates  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  such  of  the  cardinals  as  enjoyed  the  highest  character 
for  their  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  his  confidence. 
Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  was  sent  to  France,  Lorenzo  Campegio 
to  England,^^  Egidio  of  Viterbo  to  Spain,  and  Alessandro 
Fameae  to  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian ;  all  of  them  furnished 
with  amj^e  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  their  mission,  and 
with  directions  to  give  to  these  different  sovereigns  the  most 
positive  assurances,  that  the  sole  object  which  the  pontiff  had 
in  view  was  the  general  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  protection 
and  honour  of  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  promote  the 
success  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
sdemnity  and  importance  to  the  measures  which  he  meant  to 
adopt,  Leo  directed  that  public  supplications  should  be  made 
in  Rome  for  three  successive  days  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
walked  in  the  public  processions  with  head  uncovered  and 
naked  feet ;  performed  in  person  divine  offices,  distributed  his 
bounty  to  the  poor,  and  by  every  mark  of  humility  and  devotion 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  at  least  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  On  this  occasion  Jacopo 
Sadoleti  also  delivered  a  public  oration,  encouraging  the 
intended  enteiprise,  and  highly  commending  the  pontiff  for  the 
piety,  seal,  and  activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
common  cause,  and  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  the 
ardour  which  they  had  abready  manifested  in  its  support.^ 

Leo  was,  however,  well  aware  that  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking was  not  to  be  solely  intrusted  to  measures  of  this  nature. 
"  It  is  folly,"  said  he,  "  to  sit  still  and  suppose  that  these  fero- 
cious enemies  can  be  conquered  by  prayers  alone.     We  must 

*  Sadoleti  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  257. 
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provide  our  armies  and  attack  them  with  all  ottf  strength."* 
He  therefore  consulted  with  the  most  experienced  soldiers  of 
Italy ;  he  sought  out  and  examined  those  persons  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  military  force  of  the  Turks,  the  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  which  they 
held  in  subjection,  and  the  places  most  open  to  an  attack  ;  and 
having  obtained  the  fullest  information  in  his  power,  he  sketched 
the  great  outline  of  his  undertaking.  By  this  he  proposed, 
that  an  inmiense  sum  of  money  should  be  raised  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  a  com- 
pulsory tax  upon  their  subjects  ;  that  the  emperor  of  G^ermany 
should  provide  a  numerous  army,  which,  uniting  with  large 
bodies  of  cavalry,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Poles,  should  proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Bosnia,  and  thence, 
through  Thracia,  towards  Constantinople ;  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  king  of  France,  with  all  his  force,  the  armies  of  the 
Venetians,  and  other  Itdian  states,  and  a  powerful  body  of 
Swiss  infantry,  should  assemble  at  the  port  of  Brindisi,  on  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  whence  they  might  easily  pass  to  Greece,  wiiich 
was  still  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  Christians,  impatient  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  that  the  fleets  of  Spain,  of  Fortogal, 
and  of  England,  should  meet  at  Carthagena,  and  its  adjacent 
ports,  whence  two  hundred  vessels  should  be  despatched  with 
Spanish  soldiers  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and  join  the  allies 
in  storming  the  Turkish  capital.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pope, 
who  meant  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  attempt,  proposed  to 
proceed  from  Ancona,  accompanied  by  one  hunted  wdl-armed 
vessels  ;  so  that  the  Turks  being  attacked  both  by  land  and  by 
sea  with  such  immense  numbers,  a  happy  termination  of  the 
expedition  might  be  speedily  and  confidently  expected,  f 

Thus  far  this  mighty  enterprise  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
favourable  omens,  and  Leo  had  already,  perhaps,  anticipated  in 
his  own  mind  the  time  so  frequently  foretold,  when  he  should 
be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  deliverer 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  avenger  of  the  atrocities  committed 
on  Christendom  by  the  Turks.    But  these  magnificent  expects- 

*  Fabron.  p.  73.  This  may  be  thought  a  bold  truth  from  the  iqoutb  of  a 
pontiff ;  but  Sagredo,  the  historian,  avows  the  same  sentiment.  Mem.  Otto- 
man, p.  144. 

f  Ouicciard.  Storia  d-Ital.  lib.  ziii.  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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UoHB  WeN  not  destmed  to  be  realised.  It  is  true  that  the 
general  truce  for  fire  years,  which  he  had  proclaimed  among 
Sie  European  sorereigns,  was  accepted  by  them  with  apparent 
cheeorfdlness,  and  that  ihey  vied  with  each  other  in  arowing 
their  readiness  to  afford  their  assbtance  in  promoting  so  just 
and  80  important  an  enterprise.*  A  treaty  was  also  con- 
ehided  between  the  kings  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Spain* 
in  express  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  pope,  and 
in  wluch  he  was  declared  to  be  chief  of  the  league  ;^*^  but, 
although  the  arowed  object  of  this  union  was  the  mutual 
defence  of  each  other's  dominions,  and  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks,  yet  it  was  merely  defensiye,  and  by 
so  means  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  which  Leo  had  in 
Tiew.  Howy  indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  so  many 
different  states,  some  of  ihem  immediately,  and  others  only 
remotely  interested  in  the  cause,  should  concur  in  carrying  on 
a  distant  and  offensire  war  ?  After  the  instances  which  had 
been  exhibited  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  of 
restless  ambition,  unproYoked  aggression,  the  overturning  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  the  breach  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  voice  of  the  pontiff 
should  at  once  allay  all  suspicions,  and  destroy  those  sangui- 
naiy  passions  which  now  only  slumbered  to  acquire  new 
strength  ?  Add  to  this,  that  tike  political  horizon  of  Europe, 
although  calm,  was  not  cloudless.  The  young  sovereign  of 
Spain  had  already  given  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  decided 
character,  and  the  advanced  age  of  his  grandfather,  Maximi- 
lian, afforded  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  discussions  might  arise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  would 
desert  their  stations,  or  weaken  their  strength  by  engaging  in 
distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  which  afforded  no  prospect 
of  an  adequate  recompense,  and  might  expose  those  who  were 
(Eoncere  to  the  designs  of  those  who  might  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  any  circumstances  that  might  contribute  to  their 
own  aggrandisement.      The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty 

*  The  declaration  of  Henry  YIII.  on  this  subject,  is  presenred  among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  given  in  App.  YIII. 
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among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe,  which  was  aftenrarchi  con- 
firmed bj  the  pope,  prevented  him,  howeyer,  from  ezperienemg 
the  mortifying  reflection  that  his  exertions  had  been  wholly  in 
vain;  and  perhaps  the  notorietj  of  this  formidable  league 
might,  in  fact,  have  had  a  beneficial  efiect  in  deterring  the 
Tm*kish  emperor  from  attacking  the  Christian  territories. 
The  pontifical  legates  at  the  different  courts  still  continued  to 
promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  great  object  of  thdr 
mission,  towards  which  thej  affected  to  consider  the  treaty 
already  formed  as  only  a  previous  step,  and  they  obtained  i^ 
least  the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vi^lance 
and  with  ability;^  but,  notwithstanding  their  exertions,  no 
farther  measures  were  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Europe  fiur 
carrying  the  project  of  Leo  into  efiect ;  and  whilst  his  envoys 
were  still  labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause,  events 
occurred,  both  in  the  east  and  western  world,  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  public  afiiairs,  and  afforded  even  Leo  himself 
sufficient  employment  in  other  quarters. 

If,  however,  the  envoys  of  Leo  X.  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  they  rendered  him,  in  other 
respects,  a  very  acceptable  service  ;  and  the  pontifical  treasury 
was  replenished  by  the  contributions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  under  the  various  pretexts  which  these 
crafty  ecclesiastics  well  knew  how  to  employ."*  At  the  court 
of  France,  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  who,  to  the  character  of 
a  poUte  scholar,  and  a  deep  politician,  united  an  easy  and 
insinuating  address,  recommended  himself  so  far  to  the  favour 
of  the  duchess  of  AngoulSme,  mother  of  the  king,  who 
exercised  great  influence  over  her  oon,  as  to  obtain  through 
her  interference  the  presentation  of  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stance, to  be  held  by  him  in  addition  to  his  many  other 
preferments  ;  the  revenues  of  which  were,  however,  so  inade- 
quate to  his  expensive  and  improvident  style  of  life,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  always  embarrassed  with  debt.f  Nor  did 
Leo  neglect  the  opportimity  afforded  him  by  the  residence  of 
the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France,  of  aggrandising  his  family, 

*  These  negotiations  are  greatly  illustrated  by  the  confidential  letters 
between  the  cardinals  da  Bibbiena,  and  Giulio  de*  Medid :  in  the  **  Letters 
di  Principi." 

f  Ban^m,  H  Bibbiena,  pp.  47,  60. 
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by  a  nearer  coimexion  with  that  of  the  French  monarch.  To 
this  end  he  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbinoj  and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour,  daughter 
of  John,  count  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne,  and  related  by 
her  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Yendosme, 
to  the  royal  family  of  France.  This  union  was  readily 
assented  to  by  the  Hng :  and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo 
hastened  to  Florence,  where  he  made  the  most  sumptubus 
preparation  for  his  approaching  nuptials.  In  the  mean  time, 
intelligence  was  receiyed  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  French 
monardi,  who  expressed  his  wishes  that  the  supreme  pontiff 
would  become  baptismal  sponsor  for  the  infant ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  Lorenzo  was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  Paris,  as  representative  of  his  holiness  on  this 
occasion.  The  ceremony  was  perfonned  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alengon,  afterwards  queen  of  Na- 
yarre,  sister  of  Francis  I. ;  but  this,  the  first-bom  son  of  the 
French  monarch,  who  received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not 
suryiye  to  enjoy  the  authority  to  which  his  birth  would  have 
entitled  him.^^  This  event  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
splendid  banquets  and  great  rejoicings,  which  were  continued 
during  ten  days,  and  by  magnificent  tournaments,  in  which 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  him- 
self with  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage  and 
address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour  afforded  an  additional  cause  of  exult- 
ation, and  the  king  and  the  pontiff  vied  with  each  other  in 
bestowing  their  favours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride.  On 
the  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns.^  But  the  presents  sent  by 
the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen  of  France,  as  for  the  bride,  were 
beycHid  even  royal  munificence,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  value  the  enormous  simi  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
A  train  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to  Paris  these  precious 
articles,  among  which  was  a  state-bed,  composed  of  tortoise- 

*  Ammirato,  Ritratto  di  Lor.  duca  d*Urbm.  in  OpuBc.  vol.  iii.  p.  106.  Guic- 
ciard.  Vib.-'jdu, 
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shell,  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  coBtlj  matenal^•*  Nor  was 
this  event  less  distinguished  hj  the  instances  of  mutual  Undiieftf 
which  the  pontiff  and  the  monarch  manifested  towards,  eadi 
other,  and  which  they  fortunately  found  the  meft^s  of  evinciDgi 
not  at  their  own  expense,  hut  at  that  of  their  suhjects  or  th^ 
allies.  Leo  conceded  to  the  king,  in  addition  to  ike  teaths  gf 
the  French  henefices,  all  the  contrihutiona  that  should  be  ob- 
tained in  France  towards  the  projected  onisade  against  tbe 
Turks ;  the  king  promising  to  repay  the  amoiint  when  that  eq)e- 
dition  should  he  actually  commenced.  On  ihe  othor  hand,  ibe 
king  transmitted  to  his  holiness  the  written  engagement  whili 
he  had  subscribed,  to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  tli^  <siti€iB 
of  Modena  and  Reggio.f  Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  marriage  was  celebrated)  which,  although  not  destin^ 
to  be  of  long  duration,  was  fatally  inauspicious  to  the  dostiny  of 
France,  and  prepared  the  way  to  some  of  the  greatest  oalaniitiii 
that  Europe  has  ever  experienced. 

This  period,  in  which  Europe  enjoyed  a  state  of  oomparatifS 
tranquiUity,  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  that  lopf 
course  of  events,  which  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  Charlw 
YIII.  in  Italy,  and  had  been  continued  throughout  all  thevipis* 
situdes  of  the  league  of  Cambray ;  until  the  causes,  tia^i^l 
produced  their  effects,  had  now  almost  ceased  to  operatet^ 
But,  whilst  the  scene  was  closing  on  the  transactions  of  the  paftti 
the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view,  and  discQverod 
the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  affairs,  not  less  striUpi 
in  their  contemplation,  nor  less  important  in  their  consequenoes, 
than  those  which  have  before  engaged  our  attention.  Chailes, 
the  young  king  of  Spain,  had  already  turned  his  attention  tc 
the  securing  and  uniting  in  his  own  person,  the  govermnent  oi 
those  extensive  possessions  to  which  he  was  either  entitled  ]ij 
his  birth,  or  which  his  situation,  as  the  representatiYe  of  fbc 
sovereign  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Austria,  gave  him  a  right  ^ 
expect.  His  succession  to  those  dominions  was  not,  however) 
unattended  with  difficulties.  In  Castile  and  Aragon  the  refrao 
tory  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  or  representative  assemblies  fi! 
the  nation,  had  occasioned  him  no  small  share  of  trouble*  ^ 
title  to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recog 

*  Fabron,  in  adnotat.  box.  p.  ^^1  "V  Q(X&«aasd»  Ub%  i^ 
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used  hj  the  hdy  see,  which  confessedly  enjoyed  the  power 
of  dedcQng  who  should  be  considered  as  ^e  rightful  sovereign 
of  that  kingdom  ;  and  his  succession  to  the  imperial  throne, 
oa  tlie  deatii  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  would  depend  on 
tbe  will  of  the  electors,  by  whom  the  extent  of  his  hereditary 
poBsessions  might  be  considered  rather  as  an  objection,  than  an 
inducement  to  his  becoming  the  object  of  their  choice.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Charles  thought  it  advisable  to  apply  to 
Leo  X.  to  grant  him  a  bull  of  investiture  for  his  Neapolitan 
territories,  and  to  endeavour,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  grand- 
&ther,  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  would 
secure  to  l^m  the  indisputable  succession  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

^  The  gratification  of  Charles  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
great  objects  was  not,  however,  consistent  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  pontiff ;  who,  whilst  he  could  not  contemplate 
without  dissatisfaction  the  permanent  establishment  of  any 

'  foreign  power  in  Italy,  still  more  justly  dreaded  the  union  of 
the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  crowns  in  the  same 
person.  He  therefore,  by  means  of  his  legate  Bibbiena,  com- 
mumcated  the  request  of  Charles  to  Francis  I.,  who,  although 
he  had  lately  concluded  with  Charles  a  close  alliance,  and  had 
contracted  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  was 

J  greatly  alarmed  at  the  ambitious  views  and  active  measures  of 

.  the  young  sovereign,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff  not  to 
comply  with  his  request.     To  the  nomination  of  Charles,  as 

,  king  of  the  Romans,  it  was  objected,  that  his  grandfather 
lifftximflian  had  never  received  Ihe  imperial  crown,  and  that 
there  was  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion, of  ^  successor  having  been  appointed  under  such  circum- 

)  stances.^  On  this  accpunt,  Charles  prevailed  upon  Maximilian 
to  apply  to  the  pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would  send  a 
nuncio  to  crown  lum  at  Vienna.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
engage  the  king  of  France  to  forward  his  views  with  the 
pontiff;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  his  request,  Francis 
opposed  himself  to  it  with  still  greater  earnestness,  and  advised 
the  pope  to  declare  to  Maximilian,  that  in  comformity  to 
ancient  custom  he  could  not  invest  him  with  the  imperial 
crown,  unless  ho,  like  his  predecessors,  would  repair  in  person 

*  Guioriard.  lib,  xiH    liobertson's  Chailes  Y,  bo^lcU 
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to  Rome.  If  Maximilian  assented  to  this  proposal,  it  was  noi 
likely  that  he  would  imdertake  such  an  expedition  without  c 
considerable  military  escort,  which  would  afford  a  pretext  foi 
Francis  to  oppose  his  progress  ;  for  which  purpose  he  declared 
that  he  should  not  only  engage  the  Venetians  to  take  an  active 
part,  but  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  into  Italjf 
with  a  great  force,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.^  By  the  yehemence  of  Francis  on  this 
occasion,  his  own  projects  were  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  brdei 
to  engage  the  pope  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  he  gave  him 
the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  attachment,  obedience,  and 
affection,  and  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready  to  join  him  in 
an  offensiye  league  against  the  Turks,  and  would  undertake  to 
furnish,  as  his  contingent,  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  forty 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand  light  horse  ;  that  to  these 
he  would  add  a  formidable  train  of  artillery ;  and  would,  if 
required,  accompany  the  expedition  in  person.  These  magni- 
ficent offers  seem,  however,  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by 
the  pope,  who  stood  in  need  of  no  inducements  to  oppose  him- 
Belf  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles.*^'  The  reasons  which 
Leo  alleged  for  this  opposition  were,  that  with  respect  to 
Naples,  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  diat  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country  could  not  be  united  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  Charles  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  obtain  ;  t  and  that  with  respect  to  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Eomans,  it  was  already  enjoyed  by  Maximilian  himself,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  conferred  on  another.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  both  Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  difficultiee 
of  the  Germamc  succession  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  were 
ineffectual ;  and  as  Leo  still  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  trans- 
mit his  bull  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  as  king  of  Naples, 
that  monarch  was  obliged,  for  the  present,  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  objects  which  he  had  so  ardently  desired. 

If,  however,  Francis  imagined  that  on  this  occasion  Leo  was 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  ftirther  his  views,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  was  mistaken.    To  the  pontiff  the  two  monarchs 

*  These  particulars  appear  in  a  letter  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  to  tbe 
cardinal  Giulio  de^  Medici.     Vide  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
f  This  j&yf  was  founded  on  a  bull  of  Clement  lY.    Seckendorf,  lib.  i. 
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were  alike  objects  of  dread,  and  to  haye  divested  them  of  their 
Italian  possessions,  would  have  been  considered  by  him  as  a 
triumph  superior  even  to  that  of  a  victory  over  the  Turkish 
sultan.  But  his  enmity  to  Francis,  who  had  deprived  him  of 
the  territories  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  was  perhaps  the  most 
implacable.  Amidst  all  his  professions  of  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  French  monarch,  he  never  for  one  moment  relaxed  in 
his  determinations  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself,  of  divesting  him  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  at 
this  very  time  his  agents  were  employed  in  engaging  large 
bodies  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  had  assembled  under  various 
[q2  pretexts,  and  were  intended  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  on  the 
Q(l     part  of  the  pontiff,  as  circumstances  might  require.^ 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  difficidties  which  had 
^arisen  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Charles  of  Austria  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  Maximilian  at  length  resolved 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  pontiff  the  imperial  crown.  This  intention  he  communi- 
cated to  the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of  showing  him  a  mark  of 
his  respect,  with  which  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  honour 
his  predecessors,  Alexander  or  Julius,  f  His  proposal  embar- 
rassed the  pontiff ;  who,  whilst  he  was  unwilling  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was  sensible  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  which  the  Roman  see  would  derive  from  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  cu.stom,  of  the  chief  of  the  Germanic 
body  resorting  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  But 
whilst  he  was  deliberating  on  the  measures  which  it  might  be 
proper  to  adopt,  he  was  relieved  from  his  difficulties  by  an 
event  which  wholly  changed  the  posture  of  public  affairs,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  new  conmiotions.  This  was  the  death  of 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  which  happened  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  January,  1519.  Of  the  weak  and  fluctuating  cha- 
racter of  this  monarch,  sufficient  instances  have  appeared 
in  the  preceding  pages.  An  ostentatious  vanity,  and  an 
inordinate  desire  of  fame,  were  accompanied  by  an  imbecility 
of  mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  purposes,  and  rendered  his 
magnificence  contemptible,  and    his   pretensions  to  heroism 


i 


I      absurd.      His  whole  life  was  employed  to  demonstrate  how 
*  Vide  Lettero  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  b.  f  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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insignificant  the  first  monarchy  in  Christendom  might  be 
dered  bj  the  want  or  the  misapplication  of  the  personal  taleoii 
of  the  soTereign  ;  and  his  death  was  of  no  other  importance^ 
than  as  it  opened  the  way  to  a  successor^  who  might  vindicate 
the  imperial  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  restore  to  it  tint 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  which  Maximilian  had  lost* 

The  dominions  which,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  fortunate 
events,  had  been  united  in  the  person  of  Charles,  were  of  great 
extent  and  importance.  From  his  father  Philip,  archdidie  of 
Austria,  he  inherited  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  Philip  had  himself  acquired  in  right  of  his  mother,  Maiy 
of  Burgundy.  His  title  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon 
was  derived  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  thdf  daughter 
Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  who  was  yet  living,  and  whose 
name  was  in  fact  imited  with  his  own  in  the  sovereignty; 
although  she  was  incapacitated  by  a  derahgement  of  intelleet 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  administration.  The  crown  of 
Sicily  had  descended  in  peaceable  succession  for  several  g^n^ 
rations,  and  Charles  now  assumed  it  as  representative  of  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Of  that  of  Naples, 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  lately  divested  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  that  house,  to  whom  it  had  been  limited  by  Alfonso  L;  but  I 
although  this  kingdom  was  for  the  present  held  by  the  Sword 
rather  than  by  an  acknowledged  title,  yet  Ferdinand  died  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Charles  was  possessed 
of  resources  sufficient  to  maintain  his  pretensions.  By  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  he  now  entered  upon  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  to  these  he  had  the 
fairest  prospect  of  imiting  the  imperial  dignity,  for  which  he 
immediately  offered  himself  a  candidate.  He  found,  however, 
in  Francis  I.  an  early  and  a  determined  competitor,  and  the 
respective  claims  of  these  powerful  rivals  divided  the  votes  of 
the  electors,  and  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  the  impor- 
tant decision  which  they  were  caUed  upon  to  make. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  was  con- 
fflstent  with  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  proper  equilibrium 
among  the  European  states,  and  providing  for  the  safety  and 

*  For  some  further  observations  on  the  character  of  Maximilian,  see  the 
Italian  Edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  205,  &c.,  andaTi^,  chap,  viii.* 
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lence  ittf  Italy.*^  He  wotlld  glacUj  have  seen  any 
oili«r  person  preferred  to  these  powerful  candidates ;  but  he 
well  Imew  that  Ids  open  opposition  would'  be  fruitless,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  his  policy  to  incur  the  resentment  of  either  of 
the  riyal  soYereigns,  much  less  to  manifest  a.  uecided  hostility 
to  botii.  Thus  situated,  he  had  recourse  to  a  project  which^ 
S  it  had  Ibeen  executed  by  his  agents  with  a  degree  of  ability 
eqnal  to  that  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  hare  produced 
ah  incalculable  alteration  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  That 
ti  the  two  competitors,  Charles  was  the  most  likely  to  obtain 
the  important  prize  for  which  they  contended,  was  sufficiently 
apparent.  His  German  origin,  his  extensive  possessions  in  th6 
empire,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  imperial  dignity 
had  been  abnost  hereditary  in  his  family,  seemed  to  exclude  the 
pretensions  of  any  other  potentate,  however  powerful  by  his 
dominions,  or  distinguished  by  his  personal  merit.  The  first 
object  of  Leo,  whilst  he  appeared  to  maintain  a  perfect  neu- 
trality between  the  parties,  was,  therefore,  to  encourage  Francis 
to  persevere  in  his  pretensions,  for  which  purpose  he  sent,  as 
his  confidential  envoy,  his  near  relation  Roberto  Orsini,  arch- 
bishop of  Reggie,  with  directions  to  exhort  the  king  to  main- 
tain his  pretensions  *,  but  with  secret  instructions,  that  when  a 
proper  opportunity  occurred  he  should  alarm  the  French  king 
with  doubts  of  his  success,  and  should  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
him,  as  the  next  desirable  measure,  to  frustrate  the  election  of 
Charles,  by  proposing  to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  sup- 
porting with  all  his  iufiuence,  one  of  the  inferior  princes  of  the 
German  eiiipire.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 'if  Francis  had 
consulted  his  true  interests,  this  would  have  been  the  proper 
conduct  for  him  to  adopt.  As  sovereign  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
kingdom,  and  surrounded  by  a  loyal  and  warlike  people,  he 
would  still  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration  and  of  influ- 
ence superior  to  that  which  Charles  could  have  derived  from  his 
scattered  possessions,  or  a  subordinate  German  prince,  from  the 
mere  splendour  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  executing  the  first 
part  bf  his  task,  Orsini  found  no  difficulty  ;  but  ambition  is  not 
easily  stayed  in  its  career,  and  it  required  more  skill  and  address 
than  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  to  prevent  its  exceeding  its 
proposed  limits.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence, 
Francis  endeavoured,  by  the  most  shameless  bribery,  to  infiu- 
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ence  the  electors  in  his  fayour.'^  But  as  the  deliberations  of 
the  electors  grew  more  critical,  Charles  adopted  a  jet  man 
effectual  method.  Under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  freedinn 
of  election,  he  suddenly  marched  a  powerful  body  of  tnx^ 
into  the  .vicinity  of  Franckfort,  where  the  members  of  the  dik 
were  assembled.  After  this  measure  their  debates  wore  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1519, 
Charles,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Romans,  or  emperor  elect ;  a  title  which  he,  howerer, 
transposed  into  that  of  emperor  elect  of  the  Bomans^  in  whidi 
he  has  been  imitated  by  his  successors  ;  except  that  they  have 
since  omitted,  as  supei^uous,  the  derogatory  phrase,  elect}^ 

The  secret  but  seyere  disappointment  which  Leo  experienced 
from  the  result  of  this  election,  was  preceded  by  a  domesfio 
misfortune  which  had  occasioned  him  great  anxiety.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke 
of  Urbino,  died  at  Florence,  of  a  disorder  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  his  licentious  amours  during  Ms  yisit 
to  France.  His  wife,  Madelaine  of  Tours,  had  died  in  childbed 
only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaying  a  daughter  named  Oathe- 
rina,  who  by  a  concurrence  of  events  which  cannot  with  truth 
be  called  fortunate,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  France,  and 
became  the  mother  of  three  kings  and  a  queen  of  that  country, 
and  of  a  queen  of  Spain.  The  death  of  Lorenzo  greatly  de- 
ranged the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who  now  found  himself  the 
only  legitimate  surviving  male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  as  derived  from  Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country. 
An  illegitimate  offspring  was  not,  however,  wanting.  Of  these, 
the  eldest  was  the  cardmal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose  origin  was 
derived  from  the  elder  Giuliano,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi.  The  younger  Giidiano,  brother  of  the  pontiff, 
usually  called  duke  of  Nemours,  had  also  left  a  son  by  a  lady 
of  Urbino,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1511,  and  named 
Ippolito.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  inhuman  mother 
had  exposed  her  child ;  from  the  perils  of  which  situaticm  he 
had  been  preserved  by  the  care  of  Giuliano,  who  is  said,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  without  his  suspicions  that  he  was  the 
offspring  of  a  rival.*     At  the  age  of  three  years,  this  infant 

*  Ammirato,  Ritratti  d'Uomini  dl  Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
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waft  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  under  the  protection 
of  Leo  X.,  and  gaye  early  indications  of  a  liyely  and  active 
diroo&ition«  The  pontiff  took  great  pleasure  in  ohserving  his 
childiah  yiyacity,  and  at  his  request  the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  as 
engaged  in  his  sports,  was  painted  hy  Raffaelle,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican.^*'  The  education  which 
Ippolito  here  received,  hronght  those  talents  with  which  he  was 
endowed  by  nature  to  early  perfection,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
eminence,  both  as  a  patron  and  a  professor  of  literature, 
whichy  under  the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  he 
^afterwards  obtained.  Yet  more  equivocal  was  the  origin  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usually  denominated  the  first  duke  of 
Florence.  The  time  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  in  the  year 
1512,  and  he  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  a  Moorish  slave,  or  woman  of  low 
nnk ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YIL,  and  the 
earnestness  displayed  by  that  pontiff  in  raismg  him  to  the  high 
station  which  he  afterwards  filled,  may  be  considered  as  no 
slight  indication  that  the  latter  supposition  is  well  founded. 

The  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at  Florence  with 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  his  high  station  as  chief  of  the 
Tuscan  state,  and  duke  of  Urbino ;  but  the  respect  paid  to  the 
dead  is  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  living,  and  these  extraordinary 
honours  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  near  relationship 
to  the  supreme  pontiff.  In  consequence  of  the  exile  and  early 
death  of  his  father,  the  education  of  Lorenzo  had  been  prin- 
cipally left  to  his  mother  Alfonsina,  who  had  instilled  into  him 
such  ideas,  and  brought  him  up  in  such  habits  and  manners, 
as  would  better  have  suited  an  Italian  baron  of  high  birth,  than 
a  Florentine  citizen.  Hence  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
projects  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  in  which,  through 
the  partiality  and  assistance  of  Leo  X.  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  was  supposed,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  by  these  means,  and  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  monarch,  he  meant  to  possess  himself  of  Siena 
and  Lucca,  and  by  uniting  them  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and 
the  Florentine  state,  to  establish  a  dominion  extending  from 
one  coast  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king 
of  Tuscany.     With  this  view  he  had  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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je&r  ISlS,  paid  a  visit  to  ttome,  eipedihg  td  pt^yail  o!i  the 
pontiff  to  assent  to  his  ambitions  design ;  but  fotind  tbdt  Led 
^&s  not  inclined  to  fardtlr  the  attempt.*    By  the  trtie  IHetidii 
to  the  honour  and  character  of  thfe  pontiff,  the  ittforihatioA  of 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  was  received  with  satisfaoiion  rather  than    ]! 
with  sorrow.     The  earnestness  which  Leo  had  showU  in  ^fo- 
moting  the  advancement  of  his  tlepheW,  aiid  the  litljUstifiabte, 
expensive,  and  dangerous  methdd!s  which  he  had  itl  bM9 
ihstances  Resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  Were  attributed  by  tilW 
to  his  affection  for  one  who  was  endeared  to  him  iid  less  bjr  a 
similarity  and  participation  of  misfortilnes,  than  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  it  was  now  generally  .e±petited  that  the  pontiff,  hav- 
ing no  equal  object  of  his  partiality,  would  consult  oliljr  thd 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  ho&our  atid  intel^Bt  of  thd 
Roman  see.     These  expectations  were  in  some  degree  cdti-> 
firmed  by  the  conduct  of  the   pontiff.  Who  on  this  ^veilt 
expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  Godj  and  appeal^  to 
resume  the  natural  rectitudd  of  his  chilractei^i     Thiit  he  had 
not  on  all  occasions  fulfilled  the  hopes  that  had  been  enterittilied 
of  him,  is  sufficiently  apparent  fhim  the  bold  and  retnarklibld 
language  of  Oanossa,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who,  in  ^vitig  his 
sentiments  on  thid  event  to  the  cardinal  da  BibbieHAi  doiiSd^rS 
it  as  a  cause  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  expressdii  his  hopes 
**  that  his  holiness  will  now  become  such  as  he  Was  expeetdd 
to  be,  on  the  day  when  hd  was  created  pope."t 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  rendered  it  necessary  fot  the  pontiff  td 
&dopt  new  measures  for  the  government  of  the  Florentihe  statd^ 
which  had  now  become  whoUy  subservient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Medici,  although  it  still  retained  thd  name  and  external 
foim  of  a  republic.  This  undertaking  was  attended  with  no 
inconsiderable  difficulties.  Leo  might,  indeed)  at  thia  period 
have  assumed  the  sovereignty^  and  extinguished  even  the  pre- 
text of  a  free  government ;  but  if  WO  suppose  that  he  would 
have  felt  no  reluctance,  in  sacrificing  to  his  own  ambition  th^ 
liberties  of  his  native  place,  yet  he  was  perhaps  awaroi  that  his 
dignity  of  supreme  pontiff  was  scarcely  compatible  With  the 
assumption  of  a  monarchical  power.  He  might  also  reasonably 
HUspect,  that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  regarded  without 

*  I^erli  Commelitar.  lib.  ti.  p.  Hf        f  Letten  di  Frindpi,  toL  i  p«  II7« 
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jealousy  bj  ike  pri&ci{ial  Borereigns  of  Ohristendom }  and  might 
entertain  apprebenfiiions,  that  notwithstanding  the  devotion  aiid 
gabserrience  of  the  Florentines,  he  might,  by  too  seyere  a  pres- 
sure, occasion  an  elasticity  and  resistance,  which  would  entirely 
throw  off  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand^  to  restore  the 
Florences  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
although  the  attempt  would  haVe  conferred  great  honour  on  the 
pontiff  would  have  been  a  total  stirrender  of  that  power  and 
influence  which  his  family  had  maintained  for  so  many  years, 
and  preserred  by  so  many  sacrifices ;  nor  could  it  with  certainty 
be  presumed,  that  the  citizens  of  Florence  were  now  capable  of 
pteBerring  the  palladium  of  their  freedom,  eyen  if  the  pontiff 
had  been  inclined  to  restore  it  to  them.  In  this  emergency, 
Iao  judged  it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  adyice  of  Nicolo  Machia- 
yelli,  whose  general  knowledge  on  political  subjects,  and  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  his  hatiye  place,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  memorial  which  Machiayelli  presented  to  the  pope  on  this 
subject  yet  remains,  and  like  his  other  works,  contains  many 
acute  remarks,  without,  howeyer,  imfolding  those  extensiye 
yiews  which  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  tlie  circumstances 
of  the  times,  seem  to  haye  required.  In  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Florence^  he  obseryes,  that  the  fluctua- 
tions which  it  has  experienced  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  haying 
been  neither  strictly  a  republic,  nor  an  absolute  goyemment. 
This  mixed  or  intermediate  state  he  considers  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  any  to  maintain,  because,  as  he  asserts,  an  absolute 
dominion  is  only  in  danger  of  being  dissolyed  by  one  cause,  that 
of  inclining  towards  a  republic,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  republic 
is  only  in  danger  by  inclining  towards  a  monarchy ;  but  a  mixed 
goyemment  is  in  constant  danger  froin  two  causes,  and  may  be 
destroyed  by  inclining  too  much  towards  either  republicanism 
or  despotism.  On  this  account  he  adyises  the  pontiff  to  adopt 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  definite  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  either  to  erect  an  absolute  sovereignty,  or  to  esta- 
blish a  perfect  republic.  He  then  proceeds  to  shoWj  that  the 
choice  of  these  two  forms  must  depend  on  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people,  and  particularly,  that  a  sovereignty  can 
only  be  supported  where  there  is  great  diversity  of  wealth  and  of 
raidc,  whilst  a  repubhc,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a  considerablo 
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degree  of  equality  among  its  citizens,  of  which  he  addaces  seye- 
ral  instances.  Under  the  latter  description  he  includes  the  inha- 
bitants of  Florence,  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch  a  form 
of  government  which  he  denominates  a  republic,  but  in  which 
he  gives  to  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  such  a 
preponderating  influence,  by  the  nomination,  during  their  lives, 
of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  as  must 
inevitably  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  on  which  alone  a 
popular  government  can  be  founded.  To  restore  the  freedom 
of  the  republic  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  chief  object 
which  Machiavelli  had  in  view  ;  but  conceiving  that  there  was 
no  probability  that  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinal  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  voluntarily  to  rehnquish  their  authority,  he  was  induced 
to  relax  in  )iis  purpose,  and  to  propose  that  the  .republic  should 
not  enjoy  its  fuU  liberties  until  after  their  death.  *  *  If  this  plan,  *  * 
says  he,  ''  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  authority  of 
your  holiness,  it  will  be  found  in  every  respect  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended  ;  but  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
holiness  and  the  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarchy  ;  because  you  com- 
mand the  army,  you  control  the  criminal  judicature,  you  dictate 
the  laws,  insomuch,  that  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  required 
in  a  state."  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  continuance  of  his  power,  he  attempted 
to  awake  in  him  the  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  founder 
or  the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  place.  *  *  I  conceive,  *  * 
says  he,  *'  that  the  greatest  honour  which  a  man  can  enjoy, 
is  that  which  is  voluntarily  given  him  by  his  country ;  and  1 
believe  the  greatest  good  we  can  do,  and  that  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  God,  is  that  which  we  do  for  our  country.  On 
this  account  there  are  no  persons  held  in  such  high  honour  as 
they  who,  by  their  institutions  and  laws,  have  reformed  a  repub- 
lic or  a  kingdom.  These  are  they  who,  next  to  the  gods,  have 
been  thought  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  But  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  this  purpose  are  few,  and  as  the  number  of  those 
persons  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them  is  stiU  fewer,  so 
we  find  that  this  great  undertaking  has  seldom  been  performed. 
Such,  however,  is  the  honour  attending  it,  as  to  have  induced 
many  persons  who  could  not  accomplish  it  in  reality,  to  attempt 
it  in  their  writings  ;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  many  others,  who 
have  been  desirous  of  showing  to  the  world  that  if  they  had  not. 
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like  Solon  or  Lyenrgus,  been  able  to  establish  a  civil  commu- 
nity, it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  ctoying  their  ideas  into  effect." 

The  system  thus  proposed  by  Machiayelli  was  not,  however, 
adopted  by  the  pontiff.  From  the  important  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy^  the  state 
of  Tuscany  was  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
goyemment,  but  as  affected  by  the  powerful  influence  of  its 
foreign  relations,  and  as  combining  at  this  juncture  with  the 
Boman  see  to  give  strength  and  importance  to  the  pontiff,  in 
the  great  attempts  which  he  now  meditated.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  neither  Leo  nor  the 
cardinal  thought  it  advisable  that  the  commencement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  should  depend,  as  a  simultaneous  event, 
on  the  termination  of  their  own  lives.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Leo  resolved  to  permit  the  Florentines  to  continue  the 
established  forms  of  their  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  retained  such  a  control  over  their  proceedings,  as  he  thought 
would  be  necesBary.  not  only  to  repress  their  internal  dissen- 
sions,  but  to  secure  their  conformity  to  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  family  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  Eoman  see.  A  few  days 
prior  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Leo  had  dispatched  to  Florence 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  now  assumed  the  superintendence 
of  the  state,  and  under  the  directions  of  the  pontiff,  established 
such  regulations  as  were  calculated  to  ensure  its  tranquillity, 
without  further  encroachments  on  its  municipal  rights.  *  The 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  years,  fm^nishes  a  decisive  proof  both  of 
his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and  notwithstanding  his  future 
dignity,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his 
life.  By  his  intimate  aquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  city, 
and  the  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing  factions,  he  was 
enabled  to  allay  their  dissensions,  or  to  defeat  their  projects. 
Without  imposing  extraordinary  burthens  on  the  people,  ho 
discharged  the  public  debts,  and  replenished  the  treasury  with 
considerable  sums.  Under  his  influence,  the  commerce  of  the 
city  again  revived,  and  the  inhabitants  began  with  confidence 
to  employ  their  capitals  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  wealth. 

*  Nerli  Coxmnentar*  lib*  vi«  p*  IZZ* 
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Whilst  by  theso  measdres  the  cardinal  acquired  the  respect 
and  attachment  of  the  Florentines,  he  evinced  his  prudence 
and  his  fidelity  by  maintaining  a  strict  intercourse  with  the 
Bonuui  see,  and  a  due  submission  to  the  supreme  pontiff ;  to 
whose  adyice  he  constantly  resorted  on  all  doubtful  points,  and 
to  whose  directions  he  strictly  and  faithfully  conformed. 

The  power  which  Leo  X,  possessed  over  the  duchy  of  Urbino 
was  yet  more  absolute  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
Florentine  state.  By  the  tenor  of  the  investiture,  the  sove- 
reignty had  been  extended,  in  default  of  males,  to  the  female 
ofi^iing  of  Lorenzo,  and  his  infant  daughter  "vf  as  now  entitled 
to  the  ducal  sceptre  ;  but  the  disadvantages  which  might  arise 
from  such  a  government  were  easily  foreseen,  and  Catherina, 
undw  the  care  of  her  powerful  relatives,  was  reserved  for  a  still 
higher  destiny.  To  any  reconciliation  between  its  former 
sovereign  and  Leo  X.  the  animosities  which  had  arisen  between 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  contest  in  which  they  had  been 
eng^ed,  had  placed  an  insuperable  bar ;  and  even  if  the 
pontiff  had  been  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  the  restoration 
of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  duke  could  only  have  been 
considered  as  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  that 
in  expelling  him  from  his  dominions  he  had  committed  an  act 
of  iigustice,  ^aving  therefore  first  dismembered  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  of  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  and  the  district  of  Montefeltro, 
ivhich  he  gave  to  the  Florentines  as  a  compensation  for  the 
expenses  incurred,  and  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  the 
'  acquisition  of  these  domains,  he  annexed  the  remainder  of  that 
territory,  with  its  dependent  states  of  Fesaro  aud  SinigagUa, 
to  the  dominions  of  the  church. 
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f  tM|r^  of  tke  Beformation — ^Leo  X.  endeavours  to  conciliate  Lather — Con- 
ferences between  Luther  and  Miltitz — ^Public  disputation  at  Leipsic— Luther 
is  prevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  pope — Sarcastic  tenor  of  h|s  letter — Dis 
doetriaei  condemned  a^  ^qme — purport  of  the  papal  boll — Its  reception  at 
'^RTitteipb^ — hniket  piibU<dy  bums  the  bull,  with  the  4®cret8ls  of  the 
church — "&  en4eavours  to  obtain  the  £ivour  qf  the  emperor — Aleimdro 
papal  legate  to  the  imperial  court — Harangues  the  diet  of  the  empire  against 
Lather — ^iiuther  cited  to  appear  before  the  diet — His  journey  to  Worms- 
Hit  first  appearance  before  ^e  assembly — ^is  second  appearance — He  re- 
foses  tQ  retii^ct  hiq  ^tings — Qbscrrations  on  his  conduct — The  emperor 
decilvw  ^  opinion — Further  efforts  to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  retract—- 
Con4eipned  by  an  imperial  edict — ^Is  privately  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
Wartburg — Henry  VIIL  writes  against  Lutherr-Beformation  of  Switwrlaiid 
by  ^mnglius — Conduct  and  character  of  Luther — ^Hjs  bold  assertion  of  t^e 
light  of  private  ju4gmiBQt — His  ini^ezible  adherence  to  his  own  opinion—* 
Unc)iaritable  spirit  of  the  first  reformers — Effects  of  the  Reformation  on 
]iteraiy  studieft — On  the  fine  arts — On  the  political  and  moral  state  of 
Europe. 

Tms  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  negotiations 
mi  intrigues  occasioned  by  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Charles  Y.,  had  for  a  time  withdraiyn  the  attention  of  the  court 
pf  Bome  from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  Of  this  opportunity 
he  ^d  his  followers  had  availed  themselyes  to  spread  his 
opinions,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  through  yarious  parts 
of  Germany.  The  effect  of  these  exertions  was  most  visible  in 
Saxony,  where,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  the 
vicarid  authority  had  devolved  on  the  elector  Frederick  ;  who, 
if  he  did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  at 
least  raised  no  obstructions  to  its  progress.  Under  his  protec- 
tion the  new  opinions  gained  considerable  strength ;  and  as  his 
reputation  for  integrity,  talents,  and  personal  worth,  was  equal 
to  that  of  any  sovereign  of  his  time,  the  partiahty  which  he 
manifested  to  Luther  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  that  daring  innovator.* 

*  huiker  Jq  pi«f^  ad  Op* 
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No  sooner  had  the  political  ferment  subsided,  than  Leo  again 
turned  his  attention  to  the  progress  of  Luther,  which  from  its 
rapidity  and  extent  now  began  to  excite  a  real  alarm  at  Rome. 
The  new  decretal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  confirmation  of 
indulgences,  had  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  impel 
Luther  to  a  more  direct  opposition.  To  whateyer  height  ih» 
pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest,  Luther  opposed  himself  to 
it  with  equal  confidence,  and  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  conciliatory  measures.  Li  this  it  is  probable  that  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper  and  judgment,  which 
were  naturally  inclined  to  lenity  and  forbearance  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  measure  which  he  adopted  was  warmly  repro- 
bated by  many  of  the  firm  and  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
church.^^  The  person  selected  by  the  pontiff  fot  this  puipose 
was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  served  him  for 
some  years  in  a  military  capacity,  and  had  been  afterwards 
nominated  to  the  office  of  counsellor  and  apostolic  chamberlain. 
To  this  choice  Leo  was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  led  by  the 
consideration  that  the  elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have 
long  wished  for  the  honour  of  the  consecrated  rose,  which  is 
annually  given  by  the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage ; 
and  he  therefore  thought  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his 
esteem  by  the  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  elector,  and  find  an  opportimity  of 
treating  with  Luther,  without  humiliating  himself  by  the  appear- 
ance of  sending  an  express  messenger  for  that  purpose.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted  the  part 
of  a  mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Luther,  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany ;  which  office  he  bad  been 
solicited  to  undertake  by  a  letter  from  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo  preferred  a  secular  to  an 
ecclesiastical  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  those  speculative 
disputations  which  had  hitherto  only  tended  to  widen  tiie  breach 
which  he  wished  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court  gave  but  an  ill 
omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the  letters  of  the  pontiff,  nor  the 
recommendations  which  Miltitz  had  brought  to  Degenhart 
Pfeffinger  and  George  Spalatmo,  two  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  court,  could  remove  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  had 
preceded  bia  arrival.    Listead  oi  teccimn^  VvCti  ^^^M^\kioL«sid 
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t  the  bigh  mark  of  pontifical  fayour  c^  which  Miltitz  was 
Arer,  the  elector  desired  that  it  might  be  consigned  to  an 

of  his  court,  who  would  convey  it  to  him  without  the 
lity  of  a  public  interview  ;  "*  and  to  the  remonstrances  of 
s  respecting  Luther,  he  coldly  answered,  that  he  would 
it  as  a  judge,  to  oppress  a  man  whom  he  hitherto  consi- 
as  innocent.*'^ 

386  discouraging  appearances  tended  still  further  to  con- 
liiltitz  that  the  mediation  of  the  elector  would  be  hopeless, 
b  he  could  first  prevail  upon  Luther  to  Hsten  to  pacific 
u^s.      He  therefore  requested  an  interview  with  him, 

was  with  some  difficulty  obtained.  On  this  occasion, 
z  cautiously  avoided  all  theological  questions,  and  endea- 
1,  by  the  most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him  to  lay 
the  hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the  holy  see.  He 
wledged  the  abuses  to  which  the  promulgation  of  indul- 
s  had  given  rise,  and  highly  censured  the  misconduct  and 
olence  of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before  him,  and  repre- 
d  with  such  severity,  as  being  the  cause  and  promoter  of 

dissensions,  that  the  unfortunate  monk,  terrbied  by  the 
»  of  the  legate  and  by  the  letters  which  were  afterwards 
seed  to  him,  feU  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation  and  his  grief.^^ 
ese  and  similar  measures,  Luther  was  at  length  prevailed 
to  relax  in  his  opposition,  and  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
F,  in  which  he  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  part 

he  had  acted,  and  to  which,  as  he  asserts,  he  had  been 
Led  by  the  misconduct,  avarice,  and  violence  of  his  enemies ; 
eclares,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world,  that  he  had 
wished  to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  see  and  of 
ontiff,  which  was  held  by  him  as  supreme  over  all  in 
n  and  in  earth,  except  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  also 
ises  his  readiness  to  refrain  from  the  further  discussion  of 
uestion  concerning  indidgences,  provided  his  adversaries 
i  do  the  like.  From  the  pacific  and  obedient  tenor  of 
etter,  there  is  indeed  reason  to  infer  that  Luther  was  not 
s  time  averse  to  a  reconciliation  ;  nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to 
to  it  in  terms  equally  pacific  ;  insomuch,  that  the  friends 
ace  began  to  fiatter  themselves  that  these  disturbances 
I  soon  be  amicably  terminated.*   But  other  circumstances 

•  Moeheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  21. 
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arose  which  reyiyed  the  fermentation  of  theological  dispabn,  j 
and  gave  new  life  to  those  ■ammosities  which  seem  to  be  their  j^ 
natural  and  invariable  result. 

Andrew  Bodenstein,  better  known  bj  the  name  oE  CairkMl 
or  Garlostadim^  assumed  bj  him  &om  the  place  of  his  biriii, 
was  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  the  cathednl  at  Wittembog, 
and  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  had  publishad  • 
thesis  in  their  defence.      This  again  called  fdrth  the  papal 
champion  Eccius,  and,  after  much  altercation,  it  was  at  lengdi 
determined  that  the  dispute    should  be  decided  by  sia^ 
combat,  substituting  only  the  weapons  of  argument  for  those  of 
force.     Of  this  contest,  which  was  canied  on  in  the  oi^  of 
Leipsic,  in  the  presence  of  George  duke  of  Saxony,  the  imeie 
of  the  elector  Frederick,  and  a  large  concourse  of  other  emiiMit 
persons  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  partisans  of  titt 
Homan  church  andtho  adherents  to  the  Reformation  hare  «Bdi 
left  a  full  account.*    After  tho  parties  had  tried  their  skill  ftr 
several  successive  days,  Luther  himself,  who  had  acoompanied 
his  friend  Carlostadt,  entered  the  hsts  with  Eecias.    The  battle 
was  renewed  with  great  violence,  and  if  the  disputants  did.  not 
succeed  in  enlightening  the  understanding,  they  at  least  inflamed 
the  passions  of  each  other  to  a  degree  of  animosity  whiek 
sufficiently  discovered  itself  in  their  future  conduct.^    Hoff- 
man, the  principal  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  who  sat  u 
umpire  on  this  occasion,  was  too  discreet  to  determine  between 
tho  contending  parties.     Each,  therefore,  claimed  the  victory ; 
but  the  final  decision  upon  the  yaiious  questions  which  had  been 
agitated,  was  referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erftfft 
This  debate  was  again  renewed  in  writing,  when  not  only  Car- 
lostadt, Eccius,  and  Luther,  but  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  and 
several  other  eminent  scholars,  took  an  important  part  in  assert- 
ing or  opposing  the  various  opinions  whi<^  had  been  advaneed 
at  Leipsic     By  the  publication  of  these  works  the  spirit  of 
discussion  and  inquiry  was  still  farther  extended ;  and  whether 
the  truth  was  with  the  one  or  the  other,  or  with  neither  ef  the 
parties,  the  prolongation  of  the  contest  proved  almost  as  inju- 
rious to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  if  its  cause  had  experienced  a 
total  defeat. 

On  the  return  <ii  Luiher  to  Wittemberg,  Miltita  reiie?red  his 

*  Meldiior  Adua,  in  Yita  Cul<Mt«dii,  ^  38 
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cndeaTOHTS  to  premil  upon  him  to  desist  from  fiorther  opposition^ 
B&d  to  Bubmit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  holj  see.  For 
the  aceompiishmentof  this  ohject  he  labom^  miceasingly,  with 
meh  eommendatioiis  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Lnther,  and 
tmsh.  acluiowledgments  of  tho  misconduct  and  corruptions  of  the 
Boman  court,  as  he  thought  were  likely  to  gain  his  confidence, 
mnd  disarm  his  resentment ;  a  conduct  which  has  been  con- 
sidered hy  the  papal  historians  as  highly  derogatory  to  the 
fioman  pontiff,  of  whom  he  was  the  legate,  and  injurious  to  tho 
«saii8e  which  he  was  employed  to  defend.  They  have  also 
•eooBed  this  envoy  of  indulging  himself  too  freely  in  convivial 
«sitertaimnents  and  the  use  of  wine ;  on  which  occasions  ho 
amnsed  his  friends  with  many  exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  tho 
diBeredit  and  disgrace  of  the  Roman  court ;  which  being 
foionded  on  the  authority  of  the  pope's  nuncio,*  were  received 
and  repeated  as  authentic!  Finding,  however,  that  all  his 
efforts  to  subdue  the  pertinacity  of  Luther  were  ineffectual, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  society  of  Augus- 
tine monks,  then  met  in  a  general  chapter,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  their  erring  brother,  to  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  Luther  appeared  to  be  well  pleased 
with  this  mark  of  respect,  and  promised  that  he  would  again 
write  to  the  pontiff,  with  a  further  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
Availing  himself  therefore  of  this  opportunity,  ho  addressed 
another  letter  to  Leo  X.,  which  in  its  purport  maybe  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  in  its  consequences  as  one  of 
the  most  important,  that  ever  the  pen  of  an  individual  produced. 
Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  respect,  and  even  affection  for 
iStie  pontiff,  he  has  conveyed  the  most  determined  opposition,  the 
most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt ;  insomuch, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  composition  more  replete 
with  insult  and  offence,  than  that  which  Luther  affected  to 
allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  write  by  the  representations 
of  his  own  fraternity. |  **  Amongst  the  monsters  of  the  age," 
aajB  Luther,  **  with  whom  I  have  now  waged neariy  a  three-years* 

*  It  if  remarked  by  Booei,  tliat,  strictly  tpeaking,  Miltitc  was  neither  the 
legate,  nor  the  noncio  of  the  pope,  but  sent  in  the  character  of  an  envoy,  for  a 
qpedal  purpose  only ;  in  admitting  the  remark,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  phraseology  of  the  text,  which  sufficiently  answers  tho  purpose. 
t  JPallftT.  Ceoe.  di  Trento,  lib.  i.  cap.  zriii.        t  ^th.  Op.  torn  L  p.  S85 
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war,  I  am  compelled  at  times  to  turn  my  r^ards  towards  yoi^ 

0  most  holy  jPather  Leo  ;  or  rather  I  might  say,  that  as  yoa  an 
esteemed  to  he  the  solo  cause  of  the  contest,  you  are  nent 
ahsent  from  my  thoughts.  For  although  I  have  heen  iadvoti 
hy  your  impious  flatterers,  who  have  attacked  me  without  any 
cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council,  regardless  of  the  emjrtj 
decrees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius  and  Julius,  which  by  a  land 
of  stupid  tyranny  were  intended  to  prevent  such  a  measure,  yot 

1  have  never  allowed  my  mind  to  be  so  far  alienated  from  your 
holiness,  as  not  to  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happineiB 
both  of  yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  have  always  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  obtain  from  God  by  continual  and 
ardent  supplications.  It  is  true,  I  have  almost  learnt  to  despue 
and  to  exult  over  the  threats  of  those  who  have  sought  to  ter- 
rify me  by  the  majesty  of  your  name  and  authority  ;  but  then 
is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn,  and  which  hat 
compelled  me  again  to  address  your  holiness.  I  understand  I 
have  been  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to 
carry  my  opposition  so  far  as  even  to  attack  your  personal 
character. 

"  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure  you,  that  whenever  1 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  you,  I  have  never  done  it  but  in 
the  best  and  most  magnificent  terms.     Had  I  done  otherwise  I 
should  have  belied  my  own  judgment,  and  should  not  only 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  adversaries,  but  most  willingly 
acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.      I  have  given  you  the 
appellation  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  have  even  endeavoured 
to  defend  you  against  your  great  calumniator  Silvester,  (Prierio,) 
with  a  sincerity  which  any  reader  will  abundantly  perceive  in 
my  works.      The  unsullied  reputation  of  your  life  is  indeed  so 
august,  and  so  celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the 
applauses  of  learned  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  asperfflons 
which  can  be  thrown  upon  it.     I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  attack 
him  whom  every  one  praises,  when  it  has  always  been  my  role 
to  spare  even  those  whom  public  report  condemns.      I  delight 
not  in  blazoning  the  crimes  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the 
mote  which  is  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  myself  aa 
entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  an  adultress." 

After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  commented 
on  the  misconduct  of  his  adversaries,  by  the  example  of  Chriaty 
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id  of  the  prophets  and  apoetles,  he  thus  proceeds :  "  I  must, 
(yweyer,  acknowledge  my  total  abhorrence  of  your  see,  the 
yoman  court,  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  can  deny  is  more 
orropt  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and,  according  to  the 
iQBt  of  my  information,  is  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  and 
BOtorious  impiety."*  I  have  been  therefore  truly  indignant  to 
hid,  that  under  your  name,  and  the  pretext  of  the  Roman 
^iiurch,  the  people  of  Christ  have  been  made  a  sport  of ;  which 
[  have  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  faith 
flhall  remain  in  me.  Not  that  I  would  attempt  impossibilities, 
or  expect  that  my  efforts  could  avail  against  such  a  hostile 
ftrong  of  flatterers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conunotions  of  that 
Babylon.  I  owe,  however,  something  to  my  brethren,  and 
eonceive  that  it  behoves  me  to  keep  watch  that  they  are  not 
seized  in  such  numbers,  nor  so  violently  attacked  by  this  Roman 
plague.  For  what  has  Rome  poured  out  for  these  many  years 
past  (as  you  well  know),  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both 
of  body  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples  of  all  iniquity.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  clear  as  daylight  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Roman 
(iurch,  formerly  the  most  holy  of  aU  churches,  is  become  the 
most  licentious  den  of  thieves,  the  most  shameless  of  all 
>rothels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  hell ;  the 
wickedness  of  which  not  Antichrist  himself  could  conceive."* 

'*In  the  mean  time,  you,  0  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  amidst 
rolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  or  Ezekiel  among 
he  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  monsters  ? 
Jhree  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals !  but  what  are 
bese  on  such  an  occasion  ?  In  fact,  you  would  all  sooner 
erish  by  poison  than  attempt  a  remedy  to  these  disorders.  The 
ate  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed  ;  the  wrath  of  God  is  upon 
t ;  advice  it  detests  ;  reformation  it  dreads ;  the  fury  of  its 
mpiety  cannot  be  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fulfilled  that  which 
ras  said  of  its  mother,  We  have  medicined  Babylon,  and  she  is 
lot  healed ;  let  us  therefore  leave  her.  It  was  the  office  of  you 
ind  of  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  a  remedy  ;  but  the  dis- 
►rder  derides  the  hand  of  the  physician,  nee  audit  currus  hahe- 
ios.  Under  these  impressions  I  have  always  lamented,  0  most 
excellent  Leo,  that  you,  who  are  worthy  of  better  times,  should 
lave  been  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  such  days  as  these. 
Rome  meritsyou  not,  nor  those  who  resemble  you,  but  Satan 
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himself,  Yrho  in  fact  reigns  more  than  you  in  that  Babylon.  ;.- 
would  that  jou  could  exchange  that  state  which  your  inveteratas 
enemies  represent  to  you  as  an  honour,  for  some  petty  living ; 
or  would  support  yourself  by  your  patomal  inheritance  ;  for 
of  such  honours  none  are  worthy  but  Iscariots,  the  sons  q£ 
perdition." 

After  pouring  out  these  invectiveB,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  always  pointed  with  expressions  of  the  most  eontemptuoni 
kindness  for  the  pontiff,  Luther  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  hisUffy 
of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify  him  by  the 
Roman  court ;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eceius  as  the  servant  (d 
Satan,  and  the  adversary  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  adverts  to  the 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  of  Graeta  with  an  acrimony  by  no  meang 
consistent  with  his  former  professions  in  this  respect.  He  then, 
declares,  that  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
Augustine  fathers  who  had  entreated  him  at  least  to  honour 
the  person  of  the  pontiff,  and  assured  him  that  a  reooaciliation 
was  yet  practicable,  he  had  joyfully  and  gratefully  undertakea 
the  present  address.  **  Thus  I  come,*'  says  he,  '^  most  hoLf 
father,  and  prostrating  myself  before  you,  entreat  that  you  will; 
if  possible,  lay  hands  on  and  bridle  those  flatterers  who,  whilst 
they  pretend  to  be  pacific,  are  the  enemies  of  peace.  Let  no 
one,  however,  presume  to  think,  most  holy  fiaUier,  that  I  shall 
sing  a  palinode,  unless  he  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  stiU  greater 
storm.  I  shall  admit  of  no  restraints  in  interpreting  the  word  of 
God  ;  for  the  word  of  God,  which  inculcates  the  liberty  of  a]l» 
must  itself  be  free.  Except  in  these  points,  there  is  nothing 
to  which  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  contention,  I  will 
provoke  no  one  ;  but  being  provoked,  whilst  Christ  assists  me, 
I  will  not  be  mute.  With  one  word  your  holiness  might  silence 
these  commotions,  and  establish  that  peace  which  I  so  earnestly 
desire. 

"  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my  good  father  Leo, 
against  those  sirens  who  would  persuade  you  that  you  are  not 
altogether  a  man  but  a  compound  of  man  and  God,  and  can 
command  and  require  whatever  you  please.  This,  I  assure  job, 
will  be  of  no  avail  You  are  the  servant  of  servants,  and,  of  aU 
mankind,  are  seated  in  the  most  deplorable  and  perilous  place. 
Be  not  deceived  by  those  who  pretend  that  you  are  lord  of  the 
earth,  that  there  can  bo  no  Christian  without  your  authoittj. 
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and  that  you  hare  any  power  in  heaTen,  in  hell,,  or  in  purgatory. 
They  are  your  enemies  and  seek  to  destroy  your  soul,  as  it  was 
said  by  Esaias,  0  vmy  people,  they  ^ho-  pronounce  you  happy 
deceive  you.  Thus  they  impose  upon  you  who  exalt  you  abov^e 
a  eouneU  and  the  universal  church  ;.  and  who  attribute  to  you 
alcme  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and  endeavour 
under  your  name  to  establish  their  owb  impoety.  Alas !  by 
thdr  means,  Sfttaft  has  made  ^reat  gain  among  your  preds- 
cessOTs.'*"' 

This  letter,  which  bears  date  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1520, 
was  prefixed  by  Luther  as  a  dedication  to  his  treatise  on 
Christian  Liberty,  which  he  professes  to  transmit  to  the  ]^ope 
aa  a  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  of  his  desire  to  attend 
to  his  studies,  if  the  flatterers  of  the  pontiff  would  allow  him  ; 
but  Tdiioh  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  church  have  considered 
as  an  additional  proof  of  his  arrogance  and  his  disobedience. 
The  measure  of  his  offences  was  now  fuH  ;  the  pontiff^  indeed, 
had  long  been  solicited  to  a|^ly  an  effectual  roziedy  to  these 
disorders.  The  Marsi  accused  him  of  negligence,  and  com- 
plained that  whilst  he  was  enq>loyed  in  pompous  eidiibitioBS, 
in  hunting,  in  musie,  or  other  amusem^its,  he  disregarded 
affiurs  of  the  highest  moment.  They  asserted,  that  in  matters 
of  faith  the  least  deviation  is  of  importanee  ;  that  the  time  to 
eradicate  the  evil  is  before  it  has  begun  to  spread  itself  ;  that 
the  revolt  of  Anns  was  at  first  a  spark  that  might  have  been 
extinguished,  but  which,  being  neglected,  had  set  fire  to  the 
world.  That  the  efforts  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
would  have  been  attended  with  similar  success,  if  they  had  not 
be^i  frustrated  in  the  eommousement  by  the  vigUance  of  the 
council  of  Constance.*^  These  sentiments  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  pontiff,  idio,  so  far  from  wishing  to  resort  to 
severity,  regretted  that  he  had  already  interfered  so  much  in 
the  business,  and  made  himself  a  party  where  he  ought  to 
have  assumed  the  more  dignified  character  of  a  judge.*  The 
reaionairances,  however,  of  the  pr^ates  and  imiversities  of 
G^ennany,  added  to  those  of  the  Roman  ^rgy,  and,  above  all, 
the  excess  to  which  Luther  had  now  carrudd  his  opposition,. 
OQsnpeUed  him  at  l^igth  to  have  recourse  to  decisive  measures; 

*  Sbrpt,  libb  IT.  p.  11. 
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and  a  congregation  of  tho  cardinals,  prelates,  theologians,  and 
canonists  was  summoned  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating on  the  mode  in  which  his  condenmation  should  be 
announced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Luther  and  his  doctrines  w^e 
to  be  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  a  great 
yariet  J  of  opinion  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  was  neces- 
sary to  terminate  a  contest  between  ihe  cardinals  Pietro  Accohi 
and  Lorenzo  Pucci  the  datary,  each  of  whom  had  proposed  the 
form  of  the  bull,  and  were  earnest  in  defence  of  their  respective 
opinions.  At  length  the  model  of  Accolti  was,  with  some 
variations,  adopted  ;  and  this  formidable  document,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  final  separation  of  Luther  and  his 
adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  and  as  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  council  of  Trent,  was  issued,  with  the  date  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  1520.* 

By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  calling  upon  Christ  to 
arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and  upon  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  all  the  host  of  saints,  to  intercede  for  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  selects  forty-one  articles  from  the  assertions  and 
writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  scandalous, 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  the 
respect  due  to  the  Roman  church,  and  to  that  obedience  which 
is  the  sinew  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  then  proceeds  to 
condemn  them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  imder  pain  of  ex- 
communication, from  advancing,  defending,  preaching,  or 
favouring  the  opinions  therein  contained.  He  also  condemns 
the  books  published  by  Luther,  as  containing  similar  assertions, 
and  directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out,  and  publicly  burnt 
Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of  Luther,  the  pontiff  declares, 
that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of  paternal  charity  to  reclaim  him 
from  his  errors,  that  he  has  invited  him  to  Rome,  offered  him 
a  safe-conduct,  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  journey, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would,  on  his  arrival,  have 
acknowledged  his  errors,  and  have  discovered,  that  in  his  con- 
tempt of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  accusations  against  the  holy 
pontiff,  he  had  been  misled  by  empty  and  malicious  reports. 
That  Luther  had,  notwithstanding  this  smumons,  contuma- 

*  Sarpi,  Pallavicini,  cap.  zx.  p.  119. 
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iooslj  refiised,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  to  appear  at  Rome ; 
hat  lie  still  persevered  in  his  reRisal ;  and  that  adding  one 
yffience  to  another,  he  had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  ^ture 
Krancil,  in  defiance  of  the  constitutions  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius 
[I.,  which  had  declared  all  such  appeals  heretical.     That  in 
eansequence  of  these  reiterated  offences,  the  pope  might  justly 
have  proceeded  to  his  condemnation,  hut  that  heing  induced  hy 
the  voice  of  his  hrethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the 
Omnipotent,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  he  had  for- 
gotten all  the  offences  hitherto  committed  hy  Luther  against 
himself  and  the  holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him  with  the 
greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  hy  mildness  alone,  to  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  in  which  case  he  was  still  willing  to  receive 
Un,  like  the  repentant  prodigal,  into  the  hosom  of  the  church. 
He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther  and  his  adherents  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  imity  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  prohibits 
than  from  preaching,  and  admonishes  them,  within  sixty  days, 
pablicly  to  recant  their  errors,  and  commit  their  writings  to  the 
flames ;  otherwise  he  denounces  them  as  notorious  and  pertina- 
Qons  heretics ;  he  requires  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  to 
8dze  upon  Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome, 
or  at  least  to  expel  them  from  their  territories  ;  and  he  inter- 
dicts -every  place  to  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  resort ;  and, 
lastly,   he  directs  that  this  bull  shall  be  read  through  all 
Christendom,  and  excommunicates  those  who  may  oppose  its 
publication.'^ 

The  execution  of  this  bull  was  intrusted  to  Eccius,  who  had 
epaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  expedite  it,  and  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  hastened  with  it  to  Germany,  as  a  trophy 
►f  his  victory.  The  delegation  of  this  authority  to  an  avowed 
ind  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  however,  calculated  to 
dlay  the  resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer  ;  and  has  been 
uslJy  censured,  even  by  the  firmest  apologists  of  the  Roman 
sourt,  as  affording  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  measure  was 
lot  the  result  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  his  conduct,  but 
)f  the  odium  of  his  declared  and  inveterate  enemies.* 

On  the  publication  of  .this  instrument  Leo  X.  addressed  a 
btter  to  Uie  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  another  to  the 

*  PaUavicini,  cap.  zz.  p.  119. 
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elector  Frederick,  in  the  latter  of  wbich^  taJdng  for  granted 
the  firm  attachment  of  the  elector  to  the  holy  ohttrch,  and  hk 
enmity  to  the  efforts  of  that ''  child  of  iniquity, "  Martin  Luthor, 
he  commends  him  highly  for  seryices  which  he  had  eertaialj 
never  rendered. ^'^  He  then  proceeds  to  acqiudni  him,  that  aU 
efforts  to  reclaim  Luther  having  proved  in^ectual,  he  had 
issued  a  decree  against  him,  of  which  he  had  tranraoitted  him 
a  copy,  printed  at  Rome  ;  and  entreats  him  to  use  his  authoritj 
to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  recant  his  errors,  and  in  case  of  hiB 
obstinacy,  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  retain  his  person  under 
the  directions  of  the  holy  see.  It  is,  however,  suffideatl^ 
apparent,  that  this  letter  was  rather  writt^i  from  politieal 
motives,  to  justify  to  the  puhlic  the  conduei  of  the  Bomaa 
court,  than  with  any  expectation  of  influencing  the  elector  t» 
take  a  hostile  part  against  Luther,  that  soverei^  having,  on]|i 
a  few  months  before,  in  a  letter  writtMk  to  Rome,  decided^: 
ez^ffessed  his  opinion,  "  That,  if  instead  of  endeavouring  ta 
ccmvince  the  reformers  by  arguments  and  authorities  from; 
Scripture,  the  Roman  court  should  have  recourse  to  threats  and 
violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most  bitter  dissensicnui 
and  destructive  tumults  throughout  all  Grermany."  The. 
absence  of  the  elector,  who  was  at  the  imperial  court  when  the 
letter  of  Leo  X.  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  affcnrded  a  pretext  foe 
the  university  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  bull  until  his 
return  ;  but,  by  the  instigation  of  Eccius,  the  writings  of  Luther 
were  publicly  burnt  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  and  other  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther  in  opposition  to  th0 
pontifical  decree,  was  to  renew  his  appeal  to  a  general  couneO* 
He  soon  afterwards  published  his  animadversions  upon  Urn 
execrable  Bull  of  Leo  X,*  in  which  he  in  his  turn  admonishcB 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  to 
disavow  their  diabolical  blasphemies  and  impLoua  attempts  i 
threatening  them,  that  unless  they  speedily  comply  with  hia 
remonstrances,  he  and  all  other  Ohristiajis  ^  shall  r^^rd  the 
court  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  poeeessed  by  Satan 
himself.  He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  in  defence  of  his 
opinions,  not  only  to  receive  with  joy  these  ^eenswes,  but  to 

•  Lutberi  Op.  voL  ii.  pb  286. 
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*eat  that  he  may  never  be  absolved  from  them,  or  he 
ihered  among  the  followers  of  the  Roman  church,  heing^ 
ler  willing  to  gratify  their  sanguinary  tyranny  by  offering 
m  his  life  ;  that  if  they  still  persist  in  their  fury,  he  shall 
seed  to  deliver  over  both  them  and  their  bull,  with  all  their 
retals,  to  Satan^  that  by  the  destruction  of  tho  flesh,  their 
Is  may  be  liberated  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  These 
tiaces  he  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  as  far  as  lay 
his  power.  On  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1520,  he 
ised  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  without  the  walls 
Wittemberg,  surrounded  by  scaffolds,  as  for  a  public 
(Ctacle,  and  when  the  places  thus  prepared  were  filled  by 
!  members  of  the  university  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
ther  made  his  appearance,  with  many  attendants,  bringing 
h  him  several  volumes,  containing  the  decretals  of  the  popes, 
I  constitutions  called  the  Extravagants,  the  writings  of 
cius,  and  of  Emser,  another  of  his  antagonists,  and  finally' 
opy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  The  pile  being  then  set  on  fire, 
with  his  own  hands  committed  the  books  to  the  flames, 
claiming  at  the  same  time,  Because  ye  have  troubled  the  holy 
the  Lord,  ye  shall  he  burnt  with  eternal  fire.*  On  the 
owing  day  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  admonished  his 
lience  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  papistical  decrees, 
rhe  conflagration  we  have  now  seen,"  said  he,  "is  a  matter 
small  importance.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  the 
)e  himself,  or  in  other  words,  the  papal  see,  were  also  burnt." 
e  example  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg  was  followed  by  his 
ciples  in  several  other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  papal 
Is  and  decretals  were  committed  to  the  flames  with  public 
rks  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Such  were  the  ceremonies 
kt  confirmed  the  separation  of  Luther  and  his  followers  from 
(  court  of  Rome.  A  just  representation  of  that  hostile  spirit 
ich  has  subsisted  between  them  to  the  present  day ;  and 
ich,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  has  not  always  been 
Deased  by  the  burning  of  heretical  works  on  the  one  hand, 
•  of  papal  bulls  and  decretals  on  the  other.  *^^ 
This  irreconcilable  dissension  between  Luther  and  the 
irch  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  critical  juncture.     A 

*  Lutheri  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  320.     Pallavidni,  cap,  xxii.  p.  126. 
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young  and  powerful  monarch  had  just  been  seated  on  the 
imperial  thi'one,  and  the  part  which  he  might  take  in  this 
contest  might  either  overthrow  the  papal  authority  throughout . 
the  central  provinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  undertaking.  Hence  the  eyes 
of  all  the  Christian  world  were  turned  towards  Charles  V.,  on 
whose  deeision  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  depend. 
Of  the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the  pontiff  were 
equally  aware  ;  and  accordingly  they  neither  of  them  spared 
any  pains  that  might  secure  his  countenance  and  support.  In 
his  severe  reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Luther  had 
already  called  upon  Charles  Y.  to  rise  up  and  oppose  himself 
to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  He  also  addressed  a  book  in 
the  German  language  to  the  emperor  and  his  nobles,  in  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no  authority 
over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to  exercise  those  powers 
which  he  had  long  claimed  in  the  German  states  ;  and  earnestly 
entreated  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  to  take 
the  sword  fi-om  his  hand  and  reign  uncontrolled  in  his  dominions.* 
Nor  was  Luther  without  a  powerful  friend  in  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who,  on  account  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the 
imperial  crown,  and  his  effectual  reconmiendation  of  Charles  V. 
to  that  high  dignity,  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  that  sovereign.  The  elector  palatine,  Lewis, 
was  also  supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
which  had  now  made  such  a  progress  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  as  decidedly  to  show  that  they  could  not  be  eradicated 
without  the  most  sanguinary  consequences.  On  this  important 
occasion  Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Ulric 
Hutten,  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom  laboured  with 
great  earnestness,  by  means  of  his  friends,  to  discover  the 
sentiments  of  Charles  V.  with  respect  to  the  reformers  ;  which 
Luther  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  find  were  not 
favourable  to  his  cause,  t 

The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  also  unremitting.  |     On  the  election  of 

*  Seckendorf.  lib.  i.  sec.  xxxiv. 
f  lb.  lib.  i.  sec.  29 ;  etvide  Pallavidni,  cap.  zxiii.    t  Sadoleti  £p.  boii. 
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Cliailes  Y.  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  envoy  from 
Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  that  event ;  for  which  purpose 
ihe  pontiff  selected  Marino  Oaraccioli,  then  an  apostolic  notary, 
and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  obtained 
the  rank  of  cardinal.  Conceiving,  however,  that  this  envoy 
would  be  sufficiently  employed  in  watching  over  the  political 
interests  of  the  Roman  see,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Re- 
fonnation  would  require  all  the  vigilance  of  an  active  and 
skilful  negotiator,  ho  sent,  as  another  nuncio,  Girolamo  Ale- 
andro,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  important  task  of  exterminat- 
ing the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and  his  adherents.  Ale- 
andro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  of  uncommon 
talents  and  activity,  and  being  warmly  devoted  to  the  Roman 
.  see,  he  engaged  in  its  service  with  inconceivable  earnestness. 
On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  where  the  emperor  yet  remained, 
lie  obtained  his  permission  to  carry  into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
iliroughout  his  patrimonial  dominions.  After  the  coronation 
of  Charles  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aleandro  accompanied  him  to 
Cologne,  where  the  works  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  as 
▼ell  as  in  other  cities  of  Germany  ;  not,  however,  without  such 
an  opposition  in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous 
to  those  who  undertook  the  office. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  Charles  had  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  meet  at  Nuremburg,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1521,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  important  re- 
gulations as  to  the  German  confederacy,  as  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  religion  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled  at  Worms. 
Is  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were  expected  to  be  decisive 
)f  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation,  no  exertions  were 
spared  by  either  of  the  contending  parties  to  obtain  a  favour- 
ible  decision.  Besides  the  continual  efforts  of  Aleandro,  the 
^use  of  the  Roman  see  was  supported  by  many  of  the  ecclesi- 
istical  electors  and  powerful  barons  of  Germany,  who  endea- 
voured to  instigate  the  emperor  to  the  most  violent  measures;* 
hey  were,  however,  firmly  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony 
jid  of  Bavaria,  and  by  many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  who  had 
spoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and  who,  by  their  represcnta- 

•  Pallavicini,  cap.  xxiv.  p.  137.  ' 
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tions  as  to  the  extension  of  the  new  opinions  in  Germany,  and 
the  number  and  resolution  of  their  adherents,  occasioned  great 
apprehensions  among  the  partisans  ot  the  Roman  see.  nfan 
the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  church  was  opened,  Aleandro 
addressed  the  diet,  as  legate  of  the  pontiff,  and  in  a  speech  of 
three  hours,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted 
himself  with  great  ability,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sity of  speedy  and  effectual  measures.  In  the  course  of  iStoi 
oration  he  asserted,  that  the  opposition  of  Luther  was  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  pontiff  and  the  Roman  see,  but  was  directed  agunst 
the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  Luilier 
had  denied  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  or  even  of  a 
general  council,  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine,  without  wMdi 
there  would  be  as  many  opinions  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  as* 
there  were  readers.  That  by  impugning  the  doctrine  of  ftee 
agency,  and  preaching  up  that  of  a  certain  uncontroUaUe 
necessity,  a  door  was  opened  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and 
licentiousness,  as  it  would  be  thought  a  sufficient  excuse  to 
allege  that  such  crimes  were  inevitable.  After  discussing  these 
and  many  similar  topics,  he  concluded  with  observing,  that  Ihe 
Roman  court  had  laboured  during  four  years,  without  effect, 
to  subdue  this  detestable  heresy,  and  that  nothing  now  remuned 
but  to  entreat  the  interference  of  the  emperor  and  the  Germanic 
states,  who  might,  by  an  imperial  edict,  expose  both  it  and  its 
aijjthor  to  merited  execration  and  contempt.* 

Had  Luther  or  any  of  his  zealous  and  learned  adherents 
been  present  on  this  occasion,  to  have  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments, and  opposed  the  assertions  of  Aleandro,  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  ambition  and 
proud  assumptions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  expatiated  on 
the  abuses  of  the  papal  see  in  converting  the  religion  of  Christ 
into  an  engine  of  rapine  and  a  source  of  gain,  it  is  probable 
that  the  effect  produced  by  this  harangue  might  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  obviated  ;  but  as  the  assertions  and  reasomngs 
of  Aleandro  remained  unanswered,  they  produced  a  visible 
impression  on  the  diet,  which  was  now  ready  to  adopt  the  most 
violent  proceedings  against  the  adherents  of  the  new  opimonB.t 

*  The  harangue  of  Aleandro  is  given  entire  by  Pallavicini,  from  documents 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.     ConciL  di  Trento,  lib.  xzy.  p.  142. 
f  PaUavic.  lib.  i.  cap.  xzri, 
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TfaB  olecter  of  Saxony,  whUst  he  appeared  to  agree  with  the 
•VBBt  fif  the  assemUf  aa  to  the  expediency  of  coercive  measures, 
^ipBer^ed,  however,  Ihat  in  this  instance  they  were  about  to 
*deeide  not  only  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  against  Luther  in- 
dhridiially,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  them. 
Tiiat  this  was  a  question  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  for  which  purpose  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  appear 
before  the  diet,  and  to  declare  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
tanght  those  opinions  which  were  said  to  be  found  in  his  books. 
This  proposition  was  extremely  vexatious  to  Aleandro,  who,  as 
well  from  the  result  of  his  own  judgment,  as  by  particular  in- 
vtmetions  from  Rome,  had  avoided  all  opportunities  of  entering 
into  disputations  with  the  reformers,  and  who  was  apprehensive 
that  the  well-known  eloquence  and  resolution  of  Luther  would 
dhtce  the  impression  which  he  had  aheady  made  upon  the 
assembly.  The  emperor,  however,  was  inclined  to  favour  the 
proposal  of  the  elector,  observing,  that  it  might  otherwise  be 
pretended  that  Luther  had  been  condemned  imhcard  ;  but,  in 
order  to  appease  the  legate,  he  consented  that  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  proposed  to  Luther  should  be,  whether  he  would 
retract  the  errors  which  he  had  published  in  his  writings,*  On 
the  sixth  day  of  March  tiie  emperor  despatched  his  messenger, 
Gaspar  Sturmius,  with  letters  addressed  to  Luther,  in  terms 
sufficiently  respectfid,t  and  accompanied  them  by  an  imperial 
safe-conduct,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  princes  through  whose 
territories  it  was  necessary  that  Luther  should  pass. 

On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Luther  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  for  his  journey.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
who  endeavoured  to  deter  him  from  this  expedition  by  remind- 
ing him  of  the  examples  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
who,  by  the  shameless  violation  of  a  similar  passport,  wore 
betrayed  to  their  destruction,  he  firmly  replied,  that  if  there 
were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses, 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  his  purpose.  He  arrived  at 
Worms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April.  On  his  journey  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  zealous  adherent  Amsdorff  and  several 
other  friends,  and  preceded  by  the  imperial  messenger  in  his 
official  habit.  ^^  On  passing  through  Erfurt  he  was  met  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  honourably  received.     By  the  connivance 

*  Seckendoit  lib.  i.  p.  ]  5C.  i  Lath.  Qp.  torn.  ii.  p.  41 2. 
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of  the  messenger,  who  had  orders  to  prevent  his  preaching  on 
the  journey,  Luther  harangued  the  popuhuse  in  this  city  and 
other  places.  The  papists,  as  they  now  hegan  to  he  called, 
having  flattered  themselves  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
have  refused  to  make  his  appearance  at  Worms,  and  therebj 
have  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  wefe 
alarmed  and  mortified  at  his  approach  with  so  respectable  a 
retinue.  On  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  was  surrounded  by  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  hu 
opinions,  and  all  of  them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  famous  throughout  Europe. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Luther  was  introduced 
to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  Pappenheim,  who  informed 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  assembly,  but 
was  merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  might  be 
proposed  to  him.     The  person  appointed  to  interrogate  hini 
was  John  ab  Eyk,  or  Eccius,  not  his  avowed  adversary,  bat 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  chancellor  or  official  to  the 
archbishop  of  Treves.     The  first  question  proposed  to  Luther 
was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
books  published  in  his  name.     The  second,  whether  he  was 
ready  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned  in.  those  books.    To 
the  first  question  he  answered,  after  hearing  the  titles  of  the 
books  read,  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  and  should  never 
deny  them.     But  in  reply  to  the  second,  he  observed,  that  as  it 
was  a  question  concerning  faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
as  it  involved  the  divine  word,  than  which  nothing  is  greater  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  it  would  be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to 
give  an  unpremeditated  answer,  which  might  either  fall  short  of 
the  dignity  of  his  cause,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth ;  and 
might  subject  him  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  Who- 
soever shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  tmll  I  deny  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.     He  therefore  entreated  that  he  might 
be  allowed  time  to  deliberate,  so  that  he  might  answer  without 
injury  to  the  divine  word,  or  danger  to  his  own  soul.     The 
emperor,  having  advised  with  the  members  of  the  diet,  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  directed  that  he  should  appear 
again  on  the  following  day  to  deliver  his  final  answer,  which  he 
was  informed  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  writing.* 

*  These  pcorticulars  are  given  by  Luther  himoclf.  Op.  voL  iL  p.  412. 
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On  this  first  interyiew,  some  circumstances  occurred  which 
lesenre  particular  notice.  Whilst  Luther  was  passing  to  the 
usembly,  he  was  surrounded  with  inunense  crowds,  and  even 
the  Toofe  of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators. 
Among  these,  and  even  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
diet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  frequent  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  him  to  keep  up  his  courage,  to  act  like  a  man, 
aeoompanied  with  passages  from  Scripture,  Not  to  fear  those 
db  can  hill  the  body  only,  hut  to  fear  Him  who  can  cast  both 
lody  and  soul  into  hell.  And  again,  When  ye  shall  stand 
lefore  kings,  think  not  how  you  shall  speak  j  for  it  shall  be 
^mn  to  you  in  that  same  hour.  His  adversaries  were,  how- 
6?er,  gratified  to  find,  that  instead  of  replying,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  time  to  deliberate ;  and  the  apologists  of 
the  Roman  see  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  that 
lie  possessed  no  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  otherwise 
lie  would  not,  by  his  delay,  have  given  rise  to  a  doubt 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  his  opinions.  We  are  also  in- 
formed, that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  fell  so  far  short  ot 
niiat  was  expected  from  him,  that  the  emperor  said,  "  This 
man  will  certainly  never  induce  me  to  become  a  heretic"* 
To  observations  of  this  kind  the  friends  of  Luther  might  have 
replied,  that  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  him  before  the 
assembly,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindica- 
tion either  of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That  with  respect 
bo  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  Divine  inspiration,  he 
[lad  never  asserted  any  pretensions  to  such  an  endowment ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  represented  himself  as  a  fallible  mor- 
tal ;  anxious  only  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  consult  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark  of  the 
emperor,  if  in  fact  such  an  assertion  escaped  him,  it  proved  no 
more  than  that  he  had  been  already  prejudiced  against  Luther ; 
and  that  by  a  youthful  impatience  which  he  ought  to  have 
restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated  his  condemnation. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  again  appeared  before  the 
diet,  and  being  called  upon  to  answer  whether  he  meant  to 
retract  the  opinions  asserted  in  his  writings,  in  reply,  he  first 
observed,  that  these  writings  were  of  different  kinds  and  on 

•  Pallavic  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  160. 
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different  sabject».     Tliat  some  related  only  to  lihe  incalbatum 
of  piety  and.  morality,  wMch  his  enemies  must  oonfbsff  to  be 
innocent  and  even  useful ;  and  that  he  eould  not  tk^^^Hre 
retract  these  without  condemning  what  both  his  friendkr  and 
his  foes  must  equally  approve.     That'  others  were-  writlea 
against  the  papacy  and  the  doctrines  of  the- papists,  wia<^  had 
been  so  generally  complained  of,  particularly  in  Grermaoiy,  and   ' 
by  which  the  consciences  of  the  &ithful  had  beent  so  long 
ensnared   and  tormented.     That  he  could  not  retract  Ihcw 
writings  without  adding  new  strength  to  the  cause-  of  tyranirf, 
sanctioning  and    perpetuating   that   impiety  which  he  hlld 
hitherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  betraying  the  cause  which  hs 
had  undertaken  to  defend.     That  among  his  writingeF  thsnF 
was  a  third  kind,  in  which  he  had  inveighed  against  those  wiko 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and-  attadced 
his  own  opiniotis,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  be^oi  mors 
severe  than  became  his  religion  and  profession.     That,  ho^ 
ever,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  a  saint,  hot  as  a  moi 
liable  to  error,  and  that  he  could  only  say,  in  the  words  6f 
Jesus  Christ,  If  I  have  spoken  eml,  hear  witnesv  of  the  enil 
That  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  his  opinions,  and' 
equally  ready  to  retract  any  of  them  which  might  be  pwrred' 
from  reason  and   Scripture,  and  not  from   authority,  to*  be 
erroneous  ;  and  would   even,  in  such   case,  be   the  fbrst  to 
commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.     That  with  respect  to  ^ 
dissensions  which  it  had  been  said  would  be  occasioned  in  the 
world  by  his  doctrines,  it  was  of  all  things  the-  most  pleasant 
to  him  to  see  dissensions  arise  on  account  of  the  word  of  God. 
That  such  dissensions  were  incident  to  its  very  nature,  course, 
and  pui^ose,  as  was  said  by  our  Saviour,  /  come  not  to  8end 
peace  among  you,  htxt  a  sword.     He  then  with  great  dignity 
and  firmness,  admonished  the  young  emperor  to  be  cautious  in 
the  commencement  of  his  authority,  not  to  give  occasion  to 
those  calamities  which  might  arise  from  the  condenmation  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  cited  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  who  had  incurred  lie  greatest  dangers  when 
they  had  been  surrounded  by  their  counsellors,  and  employed, 
as  they  supposed,  in  the  establishment  and  pacification  of  their 
dominions.     When   Luther  had   finished,  the  orator  of  the 
assembly  observed,  in  terms  of  reprehension,  that  he  had  not 
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UMirared  to  the  piirpote  ;  tdiat  what  had  been  defined  and  emi- 
demncd  by  tbe  couneil  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question,  and 
iktit  he  must  therefore  grve  a  simple  and  unequivocal  answer, 
whether  he  wonid  retract  or  not ;  Luther  replied  in  Latin,  in 
which  language  he  had  before  spoken,  in  these  terms  : — 

**  Since  your  majesty,  and  the  sovereigns  now  present, 
jttpm  a  simple  answer,  I  shall  reply  thus,  without  evasion, 
and  without  yehemence.  Unless  I  be  convinced,  by  the  testi- 
mcny  of  Scripture,  or  by  cvid^it  reason,  (for  I  eannot  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  councils  alone,  since  it  appears 
that  ^tiffj  have  frequently  erred,  and  contradicted  each  other,) 
and  unless  my  conscience  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything ;  seeing  that  to  act 
against  my  own  conscience  is  neither  safe  nor  honest."  After 
whidh  he  added  in  his  native  German,  <<  Here  I  take  my^ 
stand  ;  I  can  do  no  other  ;  God  he  my^  help  I    Amen,** 

The  orator  made  another  effort  to  induce  him  to  relax  from 
his  determination,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  night  approaching, 
Ihe  assembly  separated  ;  several  of  the  Spaniards  who  attended 
the  emperor  having  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  Luther  by 
Ihsbos  and  groans.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  interview,  which  each 
of  the  adverse  parties  seem  to  have  considered  as  a  cause  of 
triumph  and  exultation.  The  Romish  historians  assert  that  the 
conduct  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  diminished  his  credit,  and 
greatly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
bim ;  whilst  his  apologists  represent  it  as  highly  to  be  edm- 
mended,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  character.  Ner  can 
it  be  denied,  that  when  the  acuteness  of  his  interrogator  com- 
pelled him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  maintained,  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  great  task  with 
that  inflexible  intrepidity,  which  was  the  characteristic  feature 
of  his  mind.  Of  the  theological  tenets  so  earnestly  inculcated 
by  Luther,  difierent  opinions  will  be  entertained ;  and  whilst 
some  approve,  and  some  condemn  them,  there  are,  perhaps, 
others  who  consider  many  of  them  as  unimportant,  and  founded 
merely  on  scholastic  and  artificiiSl  distinctions  ;^^  as  equivocal, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on  the  life  and  conduct  of 

*  Lutheri  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  el  »eq, 
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those  who  embrace  them ;  or  as  miintelligible,  being  totallj 
beyond  the  limits  and  comprehension  of  human  reason  ;  but  aU 
parties  must  unite  in  admiring  and  venerating  the  man,  who, 
undaunted  and  alone,  could  stand  before  such  an  assembly,  and 
vindicate,  with  unshaken  courage,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
cause  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth ;  fearless  of  any 
reproaches  but  those  of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  disap- 
probation but  that  of  his  God.  This  transaction  may,  indeed, 
be  esteemed  as  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  honourable 
incident  in  the  life  of  that  great  reformer  ;  by  which  his  inte* 
grity  and  his  sincerity  were  put  to  the  test,  no  less  than  his 
talents  and  his  resolution.  That  he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
uncommon  fortitude,  appears  from  the  language  in  which  he 
adverted  to  it  a  short  time  before  his  death :  **  Thus,^*  said  he, 
"  Qod  gives  us  fortitude  for  the  occasion  ;  hut  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  now  find  myself  equal  to  such  a  task,** 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day  the  emperor 
produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  read  to 
the  assembly ;  and  which  contained  a  concise  statement  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers.^ Of  this  paper  he  sent  a  copy  to  his  ambassador  at 
Rome,  to  be  communicated  to  the  pontiff,  who  directed  it  to  be 
read  in  full  consistory,  and  immediately  dismissed  a  brief  to 
return  his  acknowledgments  for  it ;  at  the  close  of  which,  with 
a  condescension  unusual  in  the  supreme  pontiffs  in  this  mode  of 
address,  he  added  several  lines  written  with  his  own  hand.t 
The  emperor's  Polizza,  or  address  to  the  assembly,  was  to  the 
following  effect :  That  the  assembly  well  knew  that  he  derived 
his  origin  from  the  most  Christian  emperors,  from  the  catholic 
kings  of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  ;  all  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
obedience  to  the  Roman  see  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  had 
been  the  protectors  and  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith.  That  it 
now  became  his  duty,  as  the  successor  of  such  ancestors,  to 
imitate  their  example,  and  to  maintain  ^nd  confirm  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  ai^d  of  the  other  councils  of  the 
church.  That  an  indindual  friar,  misled  by  his  own  opinion, 
had  now,  however,  ventured  to  overturn  the  decisions  of  all 

*  Lettere  di  principi,  toL  i«  p*  92.  f  Sod.  Ep.  Pont.  p.  7b. 
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Christendom ;  whicli,  if  his  notions  were  true,  must  hitherto 
haye  been  erroneous.  But  that  as  such  assertions  were  most 
fidse  and  dangerous,  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  dominions, 
his  empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his  soul  too, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  this 
disorder.  That  after  having  heard  the  obstinate  replies  given 
by  Luther  on  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  so 
long  hesitated  in  fulminating  a  process  against  him  and  his  doc- 
trines ;  and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  hear  him 
again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the  court,  ac(;ording  to 
the  tenor  of  his  passport,  the  conditions  of  which  he  should  be 
bound  strictly  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  endeavour  by  preaching, 
writing,  or  in  any  ot}ier  manner,  to  excite  popular  commotions. 
That  for  his  own  part  he  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther 
%s  an  avowed  heretic ;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly,  as 
good  and  faithful  Christians,  to  unite  with  him,  as  they  had 
promised  to  do,  in  the  measures  necessary  on  this  occasion. ^^ 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  declaration  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  young  emperor,  the  assembly  were  not  unanimously  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  such  hasty  and  violent  proceedings.^"  Even 
the  adversaries  of  Luther,  intimidated  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
his  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a  league  of  four  hundred  Ger- 
man nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
behalf,  were  inclined  rather  to  afford  him  a  further  hearing 
than  to  brave  the  consequences  of  an  open  hostility.  His 
friends  also  interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps  the 
assembly  in  general  might  consider  the  decision  of  the  emperor, 
which  was  made  before  the  members  present  had  deliberated  on 
the  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  premature,  if  not  an  infringe- 
ment on  then*  privileges.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  all 
parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperor  to  allow  Luther  another 
hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  heresy,  he  would 
afford  a  still  better  reason  for  the  proceedings  intended  to  be 
adopted  against  him  ;  and  although  Charics  still  refused  to 
grant  this  request  in  public,  yet  he  consented  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  remain  at  Worms  three  days  longer,  during  which 
time  any  of  the  members  of  the  diet  might  use  their  endeavours 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  errors. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  aiohbishop  of  Treves, 
Richard  de  Griffelan,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator  between 
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LuUier  and  tlic  diet,  {oc  which  purpose  he  had  deveral  interriews 
with  him  ;  at  which  the  good  archbishop  conducted  himself  with 
such  moderation  and  kindness  towards  Luther,  and  made  sueii 
oenoessions  and  propositions  on  the  part  of  the  church,  as 
greatly  disploased  the  papal  nuncio  Aleandro,  without,  hoiiFeyer, 
ejecting  any  alteration  in  the  determination  which  Luther  had 
ad<^>ted,  to  abide  by  tho  •consequences  of  his  own  conduot 
These  conferences,  by  the  assent  of  the  cyiet,  w§re  continued 
for  two  days  longer  ;  but,  although  Luther  appears  to  have  he^ 
sensible  of  the  lenity  and  good  intentioBS  of  the  archbishop,  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  iu  th^  most  respectful  and  friendly 
terms,  jet,  ia  such  a  cause,  he  was  ao  less  on  his  :jr«ard  ag«brt 
the  influence  of  gentleness  and  perauasion,  than  he  had  beforo 
been  against  all  the  terrors  of  authority*  Being  at  leogtii  asked 
by  the  archbishop  whether  he  could  himself  suggest  any  expe- 
dient which  might  tend  to  restore  the  public  quiet,  he  replttd 
in  the  words  of  Gamaliel,  If  this  tuuiertaking  be  the  work  af 
men,  it  toill  be  overthrown ;  &W  if -of  God,  ye  •cannot  overthrow 
iL*  The  result  of  this  interYiew  being  made  known  te  6ie 
emperor,  Luther  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city,  and  not  t»  k 
found  within  the  imperial  dominions  taker  the  ex^uratioB  d 
twenty  days.  There  were  not  wanting  on  this  occasion,  boidb 
who  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that  notwithstanding  his  sokam 
piafi^>ort,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  so  notorious  a  heretic  to  escape;! 
but,  besides  the  disgrace  which  this  would  have  brought  bcAk 
upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  en^MTtf 
to  stain  the  commencement  of  his  i\eign  by  an  act  of  treocheiy, 
it  is  probable  that  such  a  nKiasure  would  have  oooaeioDed  taor 
motions  which  would  not  easily  hove  been  allayed.  Luther  there- 
fore left  the  'Cdty  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  tMOooq>«dued 
by  the  imperial  herald  ;  and  being  met  at  the  gate  by  a  large 
body  of  his  friends,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Wafetemherg. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  pomti&Mil  legates  exerted 
all  their  influence  to  obtain  4k  decree  of  the  diet  against  him ; 
but  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  this  was  not  oocoBoplished 
until  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  By  this  docum^it,  wJoek 
resemb^  a  papal  buU  a^ather  than  a  gneat  national  act,  sod 
which  represents  Luther  •««  the  devil  in  the  8eud)kinae  qf^a  man, 

*Iiuth.G^.T4xl.ii.p.416.    Seckend.  lib.  i.  if-:Saipi,liki. 
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mndihe  dress  of  a  mmi^^  all  ihe  subjects  of  the  empire  are 
Teqiiirod  to  seise  upon  him  and  Ms  adherents,  to  destroy  their 
property,  and  to  bmn  their  books  and  writings ;  and  all  printers 
-are  prohibited  '£rom  publishing  their  works  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  ordinary.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  had  found  a 
'dieker  against  the  approaching  storm.  As  he  was  passing 
throogh  a  wood  near  Altenstein,  on  his  return  to  Wittemberg, 
with  only  a  few  attendants,  he  was  seized  upon  by  several  per- 
Bone  employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  for  that  purpose,  and 
carried  te  the  castle  of  Warburg,  where  he  remained  in  great 
.prira&y  during  the  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  At 
liuB  place,  which  he  called  his  Pcfhnos,  he  devoted  himself  to 
Btiidy,  and  composed  several  of  his  theological  tracts.  He  had 
already,  however,  sown  the  seeds,  which  grew  equally  well  in 
hoB  ^ibsenoe  'as  in  his  presence,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
«tOEm- excited  by  the  apostolic  nuncios,  soon  spread  such  vigorous 
toots  as  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  papal  see  to  destroy  them. 
Nor  were  the  new  opinions  confined  to  the  limits  of  Ger- 
many. Within  the  space  of  four  years  they  had  extended 
fliemselves  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  Prance,  and  to 
fSn^and ;  -having  in  edl  places  attracted  the  notice,  and  ob- 
tained the  appr^ation,  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  was  tl^  reception  they  met  with  in  this  country,  that 
•Henry  Vlll.,  fi^ho  had,  in  his  youth,  devoted  some  portion  of 
has  ?time  to  eedlesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  not  only 
■iMexnpied  to 'Counteract  their  effects  by  severe  restrictions,  but 
■omdeieended  to  etfter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  Luther,  in 
:hffi  ^weH^BBOwn  work,  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  ''A  Vin- 
dication ef  the: Seven  Sacraments.'*"^  This  work  Henry  dedi- 
oated  to  Leo  X.,  and  transmitted  a  copy  to  Rome  with  the 
fdlowing  distich : — 

**,  Anglorum  Bex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  xnittit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  et  Amicitis.*' 

It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  fnU  consistory,  by  the 
jLBibassador  of  the  king,  who  made  a  long  and  pompous  oration  ; 
to  which  the  pope  replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable  manner.  ^^ 
The  satisfaction  which  Leo  derived  from  this  circumstance,  at 
a  time  when  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  was  in  such  im- 
minent danger,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  desire  which  he  showed 
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to  express  to  the  king  his  approbation  of  the  part  he  had  takei. 
After  returning  him  ample  thanks,  and  granting  an  indolgenee 
to  every  person  who  should  perose  the  book,  he  resolved  to 
confer  upon  him  some  distinguishing  mark  of  ihe  pontifical 
favour,  and  accordingly  proposed  in  the  consiBtory  to  honour 
him  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  This  pn^ 
sition  gave  rise,  however,  to  more  deliberation,  and  occasioned 
greater  difficulty  in  the  sacred  college  than  perhaps  tiie  p<^ 
had  foreseen.  Several  of  the  cardinals  suggested  other  tides, 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  debated  whether,  instead  of  the 
appellation  of  defender  of  the  faith,  the  sovereigns  of  England 
should  not,  in  all  future  times,  be  denominated  the  ApostoliCf 
the  Orthodox,  the  Faithful,  or,  the  Angelic.*  The  proposition 
of  the  pope,  who  had  been  previously  informed  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Wolsey  on  this  subject,  at  length,  however,  prevailed, 
and  a  bull  was  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this  titie  aa 
Henry  and  his  posterity  :  t  a  title  retained  by  his  successors  to 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  their  separation  firom  tiie 
Roman  Church ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some  orthodox 
writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings  of  this  country  should  either 
maintain  that  course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which  the  dis- 
tinction was  conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title.  X 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular,  a  mifrked 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
an  increasing  latitude  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  success  of  Luther,  may  sufficienUy  appear  from 
circumstances  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  year  1516,  and  before  Luther 
had  published  his  celebrated  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  XJlric 
Zuinglius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  had  boldly  opposed  himself 
to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  engaged  in  a 
system  of  reform,  which  he  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  ability 
and  resolution  not  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.  The 
promulgation  of  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by  the 
agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone,  or  Samson,  afforded  him 
new  grounds  of  reprehension,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  success- 
fully to  avail  himself ;  and  a  controversy  was  maintained  be- 

*  Pallavic.  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sec  viii.  p.  1 77. 
t  Vide  App.  No.  X.  t  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  188. 
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twcen  the  papists  and  the  reformers  in  the  Helvetic  states, 
which  resembled,  both  in  its  vehemence  and  its  consequences, 
that  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in  Germany.*     As  the  oppo- 
sition of  Zuinglius  had  arisen  without  any  communication  with 
Luther,  so  the  doctrines  which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in 
conformity  with  those  advanced  by  the  German  reformer,  and 
on  some  important  points  were  directly  contrary  to  them.     In 
truth,  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see  was  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  Luther,  who  still  retained 
some  of  the  most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church, 
whilst  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Helvetic  reformer  to 
divest  religion  of  all  abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opi- 
nions, and  to  establish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.    In 
consequence  of  this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was  carried 
on  with  great  warmth,  and  which  principally  turned  on  the 
question  respecting  the  real  presence  of  Chnst  in  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not  assented  to  by 
Zuinglius,  who  regarded   the  bread  and  wine  used   in  that 
sacrament  as  types  or  symbols  only  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. '*•     On  this  subject  a  conference  was  held  between  the 
two  reformers  at  Marpurg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was  accompanied 
by  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer ;  and  Luther  by  Philip  Melanc- 
thon,  and  others  of  his  friends.     Both  parties  appealed  with 
confidence  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  the  truth  of  their 
opinions,  and  both  discovered  that  an  appeal  to  those  sacred 
writings  will  not   always  terminate  a  dispute.      Persevering 
in  his  original  intention  of  restoring  the  Christian  religion  to 
its  primitive  simplicity,  Zuinglius  became  the  founder  of  that 
which  is  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran,  the 
Reformed  Church.     To  this  great  undertaking  he  devoted  not 
only  his  learning  and  his  abilities,  but  also  his  life,  having,  in 
the  year  1530,  fallen  in  battle  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
reformers  against  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  ;t  leav- 
ing behind  him  an  example  not  only  of  heroic  firmness  in 
maintaining  his  own  opinions,  but,  what  is  far  more  extraordi- 
nary, of  enlightened  toleration  to  all  those  who  might  con- 
scientiously differ  from  him  in  matters  of  faith.  ^^" 

*  Mosheim^s  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  &c. 

f  Moeheim,  ii.  p.  192.    Planta^s  Helvetic  Confed.  ii.  p.  148. 
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In  order  to  fbrm  a  proper  estimate  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Luther,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  him  in  imo 
principal  points  of  view.  First,  as  an  opponent  to  the  hangiity 
assumptions  and  gi'oss  ahuses  of  the  Roman  see  ;  and  secondtf, 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  over  which  he  may  he  said  to 
have  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1546,  an  interTal 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  former  capacity,  we  find  him 
endeavouring  to  substitute  the  authority  of  reason  and  of  Scrip- 
tm'e  for  that  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  contending  for  the 
utmost  latitude  in  the  perusal  and  construction  of  the  sacred  j 
writings,  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  could  not  he  chained,  bat 
'Were  open  to  the  interpretation  of  every  individuaL  For  this 
great  and  daring  attempt  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  A  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity,  and  the  natural  intrepidity.!^ 
his  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  brave  the  most  violfflit 
attacks  of  his  adversaries,  but  to  treat  them  with  a  desree  of 
derision  and  eontempt  which  seemed  to  prove  the  superi^iy  (>f 
Jus  cause.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  lus 
•imdertaking,  he  looked  with  equal  eyes  on  aU  worldly  honoon 
.and  distinctions  ;  and  emperors,  and  pontifis,  and  kings,  were 
regarded  by  him  as  men  and  as  equals,  who  might  merit  his 
respect,  or  incur  his  resentment,  according  as  they  were  in- 
clined to  promote  or  obstruct  his  views.  *^^  Nor  was  he  mor 
firm  against  the  stem  voice  of  auiihority  than  against  tiie 
blandishments  of  flattery,  and  the  softening  influence  of  real,  .« 
or  of  pretended  friendship.  The  various  attempts  which  were  li 
made  to  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  seem  in  general  |i 
to  have  confirmed  rather  than  shaken  his  resolution  ;  and  if  |y 
at  any  time  he  showed  a  disposition  towards  conciliatory  mea- 
sm^es,  it  was  only  a  symptom  that  his  opposition  would  soon  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  of  his  tempera- 
ment seldom,  however,  prevented'  the  exercise  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  various  measures  to  which  he  resorted  for  securing 
popularity  to  his  cause,  were  the  result  of  a  thorough  knflnr- 
ledge  of  the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  injvstke 
and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  violence,  instead  of  convineingihe 
understanding  by  argument,  were  shown  by  him  in  the  strongest 
light.  Before  the  imperial  diet  he  'asserted  his  own  private 
opinion,  founded,  as  he  contended,  on  reason  and  Scripture, 
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I  sgamst  aU  Hxb  aathontieB  of  the  Roman  chnrcli ;  and  the 
I  impatant  point  wliich  he  incessantly  laboured  to  establish,  waa 
lbs  xdght  of  priyote  judgment  in  matters  of  faith.  ^^^  To  the 
defence  of  this  proposition  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote 
Mb  Jkanxmg,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his  character,  and  his  life  ; 
mkL  Ibe  great  aaid  imperishable  merit  of  this  reformer  consists 
IB  hiBthaving  demonstrated  it  by  such  arguments  as  neither  the 
efforts  of  his  adversaries,  nor  his  own  subsequent  conduct,  have 
keen  able  either  to  refute  or  invalidate. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character  of  Luther 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.      After  having  effected  a 
Mparatioin  from  the  see  of  Rome,  there  yet  remained  the  still 
;       more  difficult  task  of  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious 
I       fiuth  aini  worship,  as,  without  admitting  the  exploded  doctrines 
\      of  the  papal  church,  would  prevent  that  licentiousness  which,  it 
vas  supposed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  total  absence  of 
all  ecclesiastical  restraints.      In  this  task,  Luther  engaged 
with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  braved  the 
:      aa&ority  of  the  Romish  church ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
i      difference,  that,  in  the  -one  instance  he  effected  his  purpose  by 
strenuously  insisting  onihc  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  fS&ith,  whilst  in  the  other  he  succeeded  by  laying  down  new 
:      doctrines,  to  which  he  expected  that  all  those  who  espoused 
'      his  cause  should  implicitly  submit.     The  opinions  of  Luther  on 
i      certain  points  were  fixed  and  unalterable.    The  most  important 
'-     of  these  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  justification  of  manldnd  by  faith  alone.     Whoever 
assented  not  to  these  propositions  was  not  of  his  church  ;   and, 
although  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  argu- 
ments from  Scripture  for  the  defence  of  his  tenets,  yet,  when 
these  proved  insufficient,  be  seldom  hesitated  to  resort  to  more 
violent  measures.     This  was  fully  exemplified  in  his  conduct 
toirards  his  friend  Carlostadt,.who,  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  that 
'      of  i^e  real  presence  of   Christ  in  the  sacrament,  had,  like 
Zmsglius,  adopted  the  idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
only  the  symbols,  and  not  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.     Luther,  however,  maintained  his  opinion  with 
tiie  utmost  obstinacy ;  the  dispute  became  the  subject  of  several 
Tiolent  publications,  until  Luther,  who  was  now  supported  by 
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the  secular  power,  obtained  the  banishment  of  Oarlostadt,  who 
was  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  bj 
his  daily  labour.*  The  unaccommodating  adherence  of  Luther 
to  this  opinion,  placed  also  an  effectual  bar  to  the  union  of  the 
Helvetic  and  German  reformers  ;  and  to  such  an  uncharitable 
extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against  those  who  denied 
the  real  presence,  that  he  refused  to  admit  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  cities  and  states  which  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Zuinglius  and  Bucer  into  the  confederacy  for  the  defence  of 
the  protestant  church ;  f  choosing  rather  to  risk  the  total 
destruction  of  his  cause  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  those  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  every  particular  article 
of  belief. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  than  to  that 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.*^     In  support  of  these 
opinions  he  warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had  attempted  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  when  that  great 
scholar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  in  his  **  Hyperaspistes," 
Luther  increased  his  vehemence  to  scurrility  and  abuse.    **  That 
exasperated  viper,  Erasmus,'*  says  he,  '*has  again  attacked 
me  ;  what  eloquence  will  the  vain-glorious  animal  display  in 
the  overthrow  of  Luther !  **{     In  defending  his  opinion  as  to 
the  all-sufficiency  of  faith,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to 
a  still  further  extreme  ;   and  after  having  vindicated  his  doc- 
trines against  councils  and  popes  and  fathers,  he  at  length 
impeached  the  authority  of  one  of  the  apostles,  asserting  that 
the  epistle  of  James,  in  which  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  a 
perfect  faith  is  expressly  stated,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  was 
in  comparison  with  the  writings  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  a  mere 
book  of  straw.  ^'^* 

It  would  too  far  exceed  the  necessary  limits  of  these  pages 
to  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  to  which  this  inflexible  adherence 
of  Luther  to  certain  opinions  gave  rise,  or  on  the  severity  with 
which  he  treated  those  who  unfortunately  happened  to  believe 
too  much  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  little  on  the  other,  and  could 

*  Seckendorf.  lib.  i.  p.  199.     Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
i*  Mosbeim,  vol.  iL  p.  1 92.     Planta,  Helvetic  Confed.  vol.  ii.  p.  147* 
i  Melcbior  Adam,  in  Vita  Lutberi,  p.  63.     Lutber  also  accused  Eragmoi 
of  being  aa  atbeist,  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  &c    Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  zsd.  ep.  44 
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not  walk  steadily  on  the  hair-breadth  line  which  he  had  pre- 
•eribed.  Without  attributing  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  all 
those  calamities  which  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions  occa- 
uoned  in  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  which  thousands  of  innocent  and  conscientious 
persons  were  put  to  death,  many  of  them  with  the  most  horrid 
tcHinents,  for  no  other  reason  than  a  firm  adherence  to  those 
doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  true  ;*  it  is  sufficient 
on  the  present  occasion  to  remark  the  wonderful  inconsistency 
of  the  human  mind,  which  the  character  of  Luther  so  strongly 
exemplifies.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  opposition  to  the 
diurch  of  Rome,  he  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith,  with  the  confidence  and  courage  of  a  martyr  ;^^^ 
but  no  sooner  had  he  freed  his  followers  from  the  chains  of 
papal  domination,  than  he  forged  others,  in  many  respects 
equally  intolerable ;  and  it  was  the  employment  of  his  latter 
years,  to  counteract  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  his 
former  labours.  The  great  example  of  freedom  which  he  had 
ezhibited,  could  not,  however,  be  so  soon  forgotten  ;  and  many 
who  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see,  refused  to 

}  submit  their  consciences  to  •  the  control  of  a  monk,  who  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  sole  right  of  expounding  those  Scrip- 
tures which  he  had  contended  were  open  to  all.  The  modera- 
tion and  candour  of  Melancthon  in  some  degree  mitigated  the 
severity  of  his  doctrines ;  but  the  example  of  Luther  descended 
to  his  followers,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  evinced  by  the 
^      Lutheran  doctors,  in  prescribing  the  articles  of  their  faith, 

*  has  often  been  the  subject  of  just  and  severe  reprehension."" 

*  Happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  mankind,  had  this  great  reformer 
* '    discoyered,  that  between  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  obedience 

!  there  can  be  no  medium ;  that  he  who  rejects  one  kind  of 
* ' '  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  is  not  likely  to  submit 
' '  to  another  ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  nor  a 
'  4  more  odious  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  an  individual,  than 
officiously  and  imsolicited  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  intercourse 
that  subsists  between  him  and  his  God.^^^ 

As  the  progress  of  literatiu'e  had  concurred  with  other  causes 
in  giving  rise  to  the  Reformation,  so  that  great  event  produced, 
in  its  turn,  a  stiiking  effect  on  the  studies  and  the  taste  of 

*  Mosheiin's  Ecclcsiast.  Hist.  yoI.  ii.  pp.  238,  239. 
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Europe.     Many  of  the  reformers,  and  especially  Luther  aad 
Melancthon,    were  men   of  sound  learning  and  uncommoa 
industry  ;  and  the  ki4»ter  in  particular,  if  he  had  not  engaged, 
in  the  Reformation,,  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  stadtes, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  best  critics,  and  mort 
degant  scholars  of  the  age.     In  the  Latin  tongue,  Luther 
a  great  proficient ;  but  his  style,  though  expressiye  and 
cidine,  has  little  pretensions  to  elegance,  and  appears  to  be 
better  calculated  for  invective  and  abuse,  than  for  the  cahn 
tenor  of  regular   composition.     He  had  a  competent  know^     . 
ledgo  of  the  Greek,  as  appears  by  his  translation  of  the  New    J 
Testament,   which    he   executed  during  his  solitude  in  lus 
Patmo$,  and  published  shortly  afterwards.     He  also  undertook 
the  study  of  &e  Hebrew  ;  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  diffieulty; 
but  Tfhich,  however,  he  had  the  resolution  to  surmount.      The 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  him  and  the  other  reformen, 
particularly  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  Reuchlin,  and  Hutten,  and  the 
controversies  in  which  he  engaged,  as  well  with  these,  as  witk 
the  supporters  of  the  Romish  church,  called  forth  exerti(HUi 
beyond  what  the  more  tranquil  spirit  of  literature  could  have 
inspired.     The  ancient  authors  began  not  o&ly  to  be  studied 
for  the  charms  of  their  composition,  but  were  called  in  as 
auxiliaries  by  the   contending  parties,  who,  by  affecting  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  supposed 
that  they  gave  additional  credit  to  their  own  cause  ;  and  the 
period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Reformation  was  that  in 
which  Europe  saw  the  luminary  of  classical  learning  at  a  higher 
meridian  than  at  any  time  either  before  or  since.  For  some  time 
the  important  discussions  which  took  place,  in  both  political  and 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  afforded  ample  topics  for  the  exercise  d 
that  eloquence  and  facility  of  composition,  which  were  then  so 
generally  extended  ;  but  as  the  contests  of  the  pen  gave  way 
to  those  of  the  sword,  and  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest 
were  neglected  as  useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,  a  new 
style  of  writing  arose,  like  a  weak  scion  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
feUed  by  the  axe,  which  ill  compensates  by  elegance  of  form 
and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic 
trunk.     To   this  state   of  literature  the  great  Lord   Bacon 
has  alluded,  in  what  he  denominates  ''delicate  learning,"* 

*  Of  the  Advancement  of  Leaxmn^,  \)ook  i.  ^  18,  Ist  edit. 
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e  introduction  of  wHioli  he  ottrilmtes  to  the  effects  of  the 
oformation,  which  occasioned  the  ''admiration  of  ancient 
ilhorB,  the  hate  of  tile  Bchoohnen,  the  exact  Btndy  of  languages, 
id  the  efficacy  of  preaching  ;. "  the  four  causes  that,  accwd- 
kg  to  him,  hrou^t  in  '*  an  affectionate  study  of  eloquence, 
ad  copia  of  speech,  which  then  began  to  flourish.  This^" 
ijB  he,  **  grew  speedily  to  an  excess  ;  for  men  began  to  hunt 
uure  after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after  the  ehoiceness 
f  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sen- 
BDce,  and  the  sweet  Mling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying 
ad  illustration  of  &eir  works  with  tropes*  and  figures,  than 
Iter  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of 
igument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew 
he  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop, 

0  be  in  price  ;  then  did  Stunnius  spend  such  infinite  and 
orious  pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Hennogenes  the 
hetoorician,  besides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation, 
od  the  like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge,  and  Ascham,  with 
leir  lectures  and  writings,  almost  deify  Cic^o  and  Demos- 
lenes,  and  allure  all  young  men  that  were  stuctious  unto  that 
plicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning.  Then  did  Erasmus 
ke  occasion  to  make  the  scofiing  echo,  Decern  emnos  con* 
mpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone  ;  and  the  echo  answered  in  Greek, 
N£,  Asine,  Then  grew  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  to 
» utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum,  the  whole  inclination 
id  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  towards  copia  than  weight. ' '  ^^ 

Nor  was  the  reformation  of  religion  favourable  in  its  consc- 
iences to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  extending 
lemselvcs  from  Italy,  had  now  begun  to  be  cultivated  with 
reat  attention  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  this 
niggle  was  to  call  off  the  public  attention  from  these  studies 

1  useless  and  insignificant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those  more  im- 
>rtant  discussions  which  were  supposed  so  nearly  to  affect 
oth  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  But  the 
ijurious  consequences  of  the  Reformation  on  the  arts  were  yet 
lore  direct.  Before  this  event,  the  Roman  religion  had  not 
oly  relinquished  its  hostility  to  the  productions  of  the  chisel 
r  the  pencil,  but  had  become  the  foster-mother  of  these  pur- 
tiits,  and  supplied  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  subjects 
)r  the  exercise  of  their  powers.     The  artist,  whose  labours 
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were  associated  with  the  religion  of  his  country,  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  sacred  character ;  and  as  his  compensation  was  generally  de- 
rived from  princes  and  pontiffs,  from  munificent  ecclesiastics,  or 
rich  monastic  institutions,  the  ample  reward  which  he  obtained 
stimulated  both  himself  and  others  to  further  exertions.  To 
the  complete  success  of  the  artist,  a  favourable  concurrence  of 
extraneous  circumstances  is  often  necessary,  and  the  mind  | 
already  impressed  with  religious  awe  by  ihe  silence  aod  I 
solemnity  of  the  cloister,  or  the  cathedral,  dwells  with  addi-  Je 
tional  interest  on  representations  already  in  unison  with  iti 
feelings,  and  which  exemplify,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  objects  of  its  highest  admiration  and  respect.  Even  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  artist,  of  a  spacious  repository  for  his 
productions,  where  they  were  likely  to  remain  secure  for  ages, 
and  where  they  might  be  seen  with  every  advantage  of  position, 
was  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  his  success.  The 
tendency  of  the  Reformation  was  to  deprive  him  of  these 
benefits,  to  exclude  his  productions  from  the  place  of  worship, 
as  profane  or  idolatrous,  to  compel  him  to  seek  his  subjects  i& 
the  colder  pages  of  history,  and  his  patrons  among  secular,  and 
less  wealthy  individuab.  This  effect  is  not,  however,  so  mucli 
to  be  attributed  to  the  opinions  or  the  instigation  of  Luther  l| 
himself,  as  to  those  of  his  over-zealous  followers,  who,  on  this  \\ 
head,  went  far  beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either  necessary 
or  expedient.  During  his  retreat  at  his  Patmos,  his  disciple 
Oarlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered 
the  images  and  representations  of  the  saints  in  the  church  of 
Wittemberg  to  be  destroyed  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Luther 
was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  quitted  his  retirement  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  patron  the  elector,  and  hastening  to  Wit- 
temberg, effectually  checked  the  further  proceedings  of  Oar- 
lostadt and  his  adherents.*  From  the  sentiments  of  LuUier 
on  this  head,  as  expressed  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  it 
appears  that  he  conceived  such  representations  might  be 
tolerated,  provided  they  were  not  regarded  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship ;  although  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  merit  in 
encouraging  them,  and  with  true  sectarian  spirit,  thought  the 
cost  of  them   would  be   better  applied  to  the  use  of  the 

*  Molmburg.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  197* 
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*en.^^  The  opinion  of  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  other 
its,  was  much  more  liberal.  *'  They  who  have  attacked 
aages  of  saints/'  says  he,  ''although  with  immoderate 
have  had  some  reason  for  their  conduct ;  for  idolatry. 
Is,  the  worship  of  images,  is  a  horrible  crime  ;  and 
igh  it  be  now  abolished,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always 
guarded  against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and 
ng,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a  kind  of  silent 
,  and  have  often  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  mankind 
d  that  produced  by  the  most  accomplished  orator,  it 
;  have  been  well  to  have  corrected  their  superstition 
at  destroying  their  utility.  I  could,  indeed,  wish  that 
alls  of  all  public  places  were  decorated  with  representa- 
of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Chiist,  expressed  in  a 
ung  manner.  But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
I,  that  in  places  of  worship  nothing  should  be  recited  but 
sriptural  canons,  so  it  would  be  proper  that  no  subjects 
1  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as  the  scrip- 
canons  supply.  In  the  porches,  vestibules,  or  cloisters, 
subjects  might  be  represented,  taken  from  conunon  his- 
30  that  they  inculcated  good  morals ;  but  absurd,  obscene, 
itious  pictures  should  be  banished  not  only  from  churches, 
om  all  habitations  ;  and  as  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to 
rt  the  sacred  writings  to  profane  and  wanton  jests,  so 
painters  deserve  to  be  punished,  who,  when  they  repre- 
ubjects  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  mingle  with  them  their 
improper  and  ridiculous  inventions.  If  they  wish  to 
;e  their  folly,  let  them  rather  seek  for  their  subjects  in 
itratus  ;  although  the  annals  of  heathenism  afford  many 
s  which  may  be  exhibited  with  gi'eat  utility.'**  That 
rations  so  rational,  and  from  which  Luther  himself  would 
sly  have  dissented,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
b  total  exclusion  of  picturesque  representations  from  the 
led  churches,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  not  only  as 
an  irreparable  injury  to  the  arts,  but  as  depriving  the 
)  of  a  mode  of  instruction,  not  less  calculated  to  interest 
Feelings,  and  excite  their  piety,  than  that  which  is  con- 
by  means  of  speech.     Whether  mankind,  in  any  state  of 

*  Erasm.  ap.  Scckcndorf.  lib.  iii.  p.  51. 
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society,  wcro  ever  so  ignpra|it  as  \o  make  ih^se  Tisiblf)  rm^ 
sentations  the  actual  objects  of  their  i&doratioq,  jpft^j  wc^  ||e 
doubted  ;  but  at  all  events  there  can  now  ])e  no  4^0^  iK 
such  an  error  in  the  most  uninformed  part  of  Europe  ;  ^Jid  \\  I 
may  yet  be  hoped,  that  as  the  spirit  of  bigotry  4eclines,  Religiq;}  L 
may  bo  allowed  to  avail  herself  of  every  aid  Fhich  may  e|ig||g^ 
her  admirers,  illustrate  her  precepts,  or  enfofqe  her  laws.'!! 

The  effects  produced  by  the  Reformation  on  the  ppliticii}  fUB^ 
moral  state  of  Burope,  are  of  a  much  more  imppitfiiil  natoii' 
The  destruction  of  ike  authority  of  Hiie  Bpipish  aee, 
out  many  flourishing,  and  n^any  rising  nations,  ifhilBt  it 
the  monarch  from  the  imperioup  u^ferppsitiofi  of  ta^  a|qpM^ 
pontiff*,  releasedi  the  people  fron^  tha^  Qppf esaive  fmd  nn^epqej 
obedience  to  a  foreign  power,  which  exhausted  thei^  Tfejilt^ 
impeded  their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  aU  |heir  dqm^s^ 
concerns.  The  abolition  of  the  odious  and  ^bsurd  i^titat^n)! 
of  monastic  life,  by  w^ich  great  nrnqbe^rs  of  peirfpM  ?r^ 
restored  to  the  common  purposes  of  society,  infu?^  f^^f^  l^SM 
ipio  those  states  which  em))racQd  the  qpinio|i9  of  ^e  f^p4^; 
and  the  restoration  of  tW  ancient  ^d  apofto)|p  QsagQ  pf  ^ 
Christian  churcl?,  in  ^Qpyring  the  pries^ooq  to  Piarry,  wasf^ 
circumstance  of  tbe  utmost  a47antage  tP  the  mp^fjf  ^4  W9^' 
ners  of  i]xQ  age.  Tp  this  may  \>q  s^dei  the  ^estnictjqp  of 
many  barbarous,  at)surd,  and  superstitions  dqg)7}a9»  ^y  Jfh]^]^ 
the  people  were  induce4  tQ  believe  that  princes  cpuld  IpQ  qqm- 
mutpd  fpr  money,  an4  4^spen8atipn8  purc^a8e'4  QJfm  fpf  |^q 
premeditated  commissipn  of  sins. 

Qut  perhaps  the  mpst  important  advantfigp  4!^^^^4  ^^W  tfc^ 
Reformation  is  to  be  fpnpd  in  the  great  example  of  ffpeqpm  of 
inquiry  which  was  thus  exhibite4  tp  the  wor!4»  ^J^i  T^i^^pll  \^^. 
produced  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  ptate  )ui4  cq^4it^qQ  of 
mankind.  That  liberty  pf  ppinion  whiph  was  ^t  flrpt  pi^erp^ed 
only  on  religious  subjects,  was,  by  a  natnr^)  ^4  W^^yoi4l4>t^ 
progress,  soon  extended  to  those  of  a  political  natn^!?.  T)ifX{nig^- 
out  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  civil  ^nd  r^figionp  lib^j 
closely  accompanied  each  othe^;  an4  t^pir  Jnt^af^itantSy  in 
adopting  measures  which  seemed  to  ^em  nece^smr  to  secu^ 
eternal  happiness,  have  at  least  obtained  those  ten)ppf  al  a4v^- 
tagcs  which,  in  many  instances,  have  amply  repaid  t^em  for 
their  sncrifices  and  their  labours 
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That  these  and  aimilar  benefits  were,  howerer,  in  a  greai 
degree  counterbalanced  by  the  dreadful  animo^tieH  to  which 
the  Befonnation  gone  rite,  aa  well  between  the  reformers  and 
the  idherentB  to  the  ancient  discipline,  aa  between  the  different 
denominatioDB  of  the  reformed  churches,  cannot  be  denied;  and 
the  umals  of  Emope  exhibit  a  dreadful  pictm%  of  war,  deaola- 
tion  and  mutocre,  occasioned  bj  the  various  Btruggles  of  the 
contending  parties  for  the  defence,  or  the  establishment,  of 
their  respective  opinions.""  \Vhoever  adverts  to  the  cruelties 
eiercised  on  the  Anabap|.ists,  the  Socini^pa,'  and  various 
oflier  sects'  of  tmriati'ans,' who 'differ  iq'JiflpealiBtaT^ae  ot'con- 
troyerted  pomta  from  tie  estoblislied  cijurches;  whoever  sur- 
teja  the  criminal  code  of  the  Lutheran  and  Oalyiniatic  nations 
of 'Europe,  j^nd  obscfrcs  the  pilnistiiient^  debounce^  against 
tltpae  w'hb  maj  dare  to  4'^^!i*' Vl'^i^^isP  BifPft'Sl?  ^JiicereBt 
gonyictioD,  from  the  ostablUued  ereei,  and  ftonuaera  t^e  dan- 
gers to  wliieh  they  are  exposed  in  some '  countries,  and  the 
diaabilitiea  by  which  they  are  atigiuatised  and  oppressed  in 
oihers,'  miist  ndfiiit'thnt  the  import3nt''ol)|ectynlch  the  fiienda 
aiiil  p^raote^3  of  ration af  libortj  had  In  vlBwihaa'tijherto  been 
biit  linperfccfly  accoiiiplished,'  rin(|  ijiaf  the  hiiniiin'  inind,  a 
dive'id'alj  agea,  liaa''railier  clianged  Its 'ibas'teri'th^ 'freed 
ifaelffrora  Ua  aeniMe.'^'"       " "■    ■'" ' 
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Enron  incident  to  an  early  state  of  society — ^Writings  of  Aristotle— Rival  doe- 
trines  of  Plato — Commentators  on  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients — ^^ecolo 
Leonico  Tomeo — Pietro  Pomponazzo — Agostino  Nifo— Giovan-Franocic© 
Pico — Study  of  natural  philosophy — ^Attempts  towards  the  reformatioii  of 
the  Calendar — Discoveries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies — ^Papal  grants  of 
foreign  parts — Consequences  of  the  new  discoveries — Hunuine  interference 
of  1^0  X. — Study  of  natural  history — Moral  philosophy — Matteo  Bocio— 
Pontano — His  treatise  De  Principe — His  work  De  Ohedieatia  and  other 
writings — Baldassare  Castiglione — His  lihro  del  Cortegiano — ^Noyel  wiiten 
—Matteo  Bandello — ^Pietro  Aretino. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  mankind,  when  they  begin  to  cd- 
tiyate  their  inteUectual  powers,  have  generally  turned  their 
first  attention  towards  those  abstruse  and  speculative  studies 
which  are  the  most  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  the  most 
remote  from  their  present  state  and  condition.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  inexperience  which  is  common  to  an 
early  or  imimproyed  state  of  society.  Ignorant  of  that  which 
relates  to  their  immediate  well-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into 
the  realms  of  immaterial  existence  ;  or,  £f  the  laws  of  nature 
engage  their  notice,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  some  higher 
purpose.  The  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  study  not  deserving  of  their  attention,  were  it  not 
believed  to  unfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity;  and  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  are  dis- 
regarded, except  when  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit  striking 
prodigies,  or  to  produce  miraculous  effects.*®"  Hence  it  has 
been  the  most  difficult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  divest 
itself  of  absurdity  and  of  en*or,  and  to  quit  its  sublime  flights 
for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  reason  and  common 
sense;  and  hence  the  due  estimation  of  our  own  powers, 
although  it  be  of  all  sciences  the  most  important,  is  generally 
the  latest  acquired. 
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In  correcting  tliese  errors  of  eai'lj  times,  the  ancients  nad 
made  a  considerable  progress ;  but  on  the  reyival  of  letters, 
that  second  infancy  of  mankind,  the  powers  of  the  human 
intellect  were  not  so  frequently  employed  on  subjects  of  real 
utility,  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  difficult  or  unin- 
telligible propositions.  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
first  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians, 
afforded  the  greatest  abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and 
he  therefore  became  the  universal  favourite.  The  study  of  his 
works  superseded  the  study  of  nature ;  and  as  few  topics  were 
left  untouched  by  his  vigorous  and  enterprising  genius,  he  was 
not  only  resorted  to  as  the  general  authority  on  all  subjects  of 
science  and  of  literature,  but  produced  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.  The  superiority  and 
influence  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  schoolmen,  he  had  for  so 
many  ages  maintained,  were  at  length  diminished  by  the  rival 
system  of  Plato ;  and  the  dominion  which  he  had  so  long  exer- 
cised over  the  human  intellect  was  now  divided  between  him 
and  his  sublimer  opponent.  This  circumstance  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rulers,  than  as  an 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  still  destined  to 
obey.  The  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Plato  were  as  remote 
from  the  business  of  real  life,  and  the  simple  induction  of  facts, 
as  those  of  Aristotle.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly  improbable, 
that  mankind  derived  some  advantage  from  this  event.  In 
dividing  their  allegiance,  it  occasionally  led  them  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  induced  a  suspicion,  that,  as  in  oppos- 
ing systems  both  leaders  could  not  be  right,  so  it  was  possible 
that  both  of  them  might  be  wrong. 

This  divided  authority  was  not,  however,  without  its  varia- 
tions, in  which  each  of  the  contending  parties  struggled  for 
the  ascendancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
triumph  of  Platonism  was  almost  complete.  The  venerable 
character  of  Bessarion,*  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Ficino, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence, 
under  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this 
superiority.     With  the  loss  of  the  personal  influence  of  these 

*  For  some  account  of  Bc&sarion,  and  his  dispute  with  George  of  Trcbisoud, 
vide  Life  of  Lor.  de*  Med. 
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eminent  men,  ils  coiisc(][{lcnbc  agaiH  dclclinkd|  diid  iKb  doe- 


Biibtilties  of  Sie  Atabi^ti  boiiimeiiytbi-S;  sM  w^re  &t<idi^'0  ttiid 
exbouiided  Ih  their  briAM  ian^a|e.  The  flHt  hdti^e  I^IaH 
who  attempted  tins  m^bUB  iMil  y^M  Niccolo  L^nibtf  Tbnlec^; 
A  di6cit»l6  of  DbihbtHus  CH&lbbfa<]^le^;  Hhd  k  dislih^lHbd  ]^i^ 
fessor  of  |)6lite  leitet^  iii  th6  uiiitgi^iirf  bf  Hiii&;  #liei*e  fa^ 
died  in  the  fear  1531,  li^viilg  tttiifiht  &t  th&i  place  ^'Mb  ff 


translated  thttti^'  philbgb^lcftl  ^drkg  fH>Bt  thb  Gk^k  iiitd  MM 
with  great  ele^atice;  dad  h&s  Ibll  g^vei^  trbati&^l  di*  diklb^cs; 
oh  moral  and  pHUbsbphidal '§db4^l&l,^*<^  filihbii^H  ihej^  &te  iid^ 
no  longer  genefallf  khoM.  Some  6t>^illi6h^  bf  Mi  foeify  ai'e 
also  to  be  fotiild  ih  iUb  coMtiddg  bf  tH6  tihibb."^  His  chief 
merit  consist^  ih  hid  hdtihg  fbr  i  \(m  bddi'se  bf  feMH  hedi- 
iouslj  diffused  the-  riches  of  fthcient  learning  kmdhg  his  cbUh- 
trymen;  and  his  chief  Hbhotir  ih  hatiiig  nhhiberbd  aindiig  hil 
pupils  many  of  the  most  ^hiiideht  Ihell  6i  the  liiae.  The  bJ[>it£lpH 
on  Leonico,  bjrhis  friend  ahd  comittyman  Bbnit)o,  id  clh  elegtini; 
coinplQiidiuni  of  His  litei'at'if  flhd  ihoral  chdi-H^iibry  ahd  is  highlf 
fayourable  to  hoth."*- 

Ahother  celebratbd  pix^fessor  of  philosophy  lit  Padtiftl  itt  thb 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cehliiiyj  #as  Pletra  Pddhd- 
nazzo  of  Mantita)  usually  dedominated,  oh  bccbiiht  df  hid  dimi- 
nutive stature,  Peretto: ,  Such  Was  the  "festimtttiori  iii  which  hiel 
services  were  -held  Ht  this  univetsity^  that  he  was  retvatdbd 
with  an  anndal  stipend  of  three  hundred  and  seyeni;y  ducats  t 
yet  we  are  told,  that  notwithslahdin^.  his  acj^iiaintdhce  tritli 
the  secrets  of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Pl&to;  Vith  Avicenritt; 
ahd  with  Averrhoes,  he  Ukd  no  kno^led^e  bf  either  Ai>abic  bt 
Greek,  And  that  lie  knew  no  ihore  bf  Latin  thah  he  had 
acquired  at  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his 

**  Tirab.  vol.  tii.  pai  i.  p.  373.    Erastn.  Cicctoniantoi,  p.  71. 


kge.  Being  compelled,  with  the  other  professors,  td  qiiit 
Padiid  dilring  the  tmfortunate  eypnts  of  the  wAr  of  Cambray, 
he  iris^ed;  lii  the^ear  1510,  to  Perrara  ;  where  Alberto  Pio, 
lord  of  Oki^i;  lliid  Cello  Cidcagniiil;  were  glad  to  avail  thein- 
tAfbB  of  his  iiisthietions.*  In  the  year  1512,  he  left  Fferrara 
ahd  tddt  tip  hid  residenbe  lit  Bologhd,  where  he  taught  during 
die  ireidliiilder  of  his  days.  At.  this  city  he  died  in  1524,  being 
theii  idlt^-t^b  ^ears  of  iige."*  Bandellb;  many  of  whose 
libtels  ai*e  founded  on  facti^  that  hapj3eiied  within  his  own 
ktiowl^^l  j-eldtes,  Uiat  iii  ihd  fetii^  1520;  PoinpOnazzo  paid  a 
Msit  i5  Mod^nift^  tb  be  pi^selit  at  a  public  disputation  held  by 
Miti  tnrbil  GibTflli-Fnincesdo  did  FOrnO,  and  that  the  orator, 
mbf  Ha^g^  ih  thb  |)resenb6  ot  his  preceptor,  and  of  the  inha> 
bStluit§;  ibqtuited  hiiiigelf  with  great  honour,  iCecompanied 
I^jinp(ilifizi!o  thl^iigh  the  city,  to  point  out  to  him  whatever 
might  iS^  dbfterving  of  hisjittetition  $  when  the  singular  figure- 
dusky  c^^lbzion;  and  unusual  lippearance  of  the  philosophcrt 
iith*&Ot§d  th6  iioticb  of  two  Modenese  ladies;  who  seeing  him 
atteiidbd  by  k  long  train  of  respectable  followers,  mistook  him 
foi*  i  Je^  dekbratiiig  his  nilptiak,  Imd  expressed  their  desire 
to  be  of  the  party.  The  reply  which  the  novelist  has  attri- 
btit^d  tb  Pompdnazzo,  wotild,  if  authentic,  sufficiently  demon- 
strate thai  the  precepts  bf  his  philosophy  had  not  enabled  him 
to  control  his  passions,  and  regulate  his  own  temper.^^^  Kor 
wa^  Poinponazzo  less  reinslrkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  his 
Opinions;:  than  for  the  singularity  of  his  person,  on  which 
account  His  safety  was  frequently  endangered  from  the  perse- 
cuting Spirit  6f  the  times.  This,  however,  can  occasion  no 
surprise,  wh^n  we  find  him  asserting,  in  some  of  his  works, 
that  all  miracles  are  merely  the  effect  of  imagination,  and  that 
the  care  of  Providence  is  not  extended  to  the  transitory  con- 
cerns of  the  present  world.  But  the  chief  difficulties  of  Pom- 
ponazzo  were  occasioned  by  his  book  **  De  Immortalitate 
Anim», "  in  which  he  is  said  publicly  to  have  denied  the  immor- 
talit^  of  the  soul.  This  dangerous  opinion  excited  a  host  of 
opponents,  who  impugned  his  doctrines  and  threatened  his 
person.  In  his  defence  he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  adver- 
saries that  he  had  stated  this  opinion,  not  as  his  own,  but  as 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par  i.  p.  374,  t  Bandell.  Nov.  par.  iii.  nov,  38. 
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tbat  of  Aristotle,  and  that  ho  had  himself  (mly  asserted  thai 
the  existence  of  a  fdturo  state  could  not  be  proved  bj  nainnl 
reason,  but  must  be  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  Christiaa 
church ;  of  which  he  professed  hunself  an  obedient  son  and 
disciple.  These  explanations  were  of  no  avail.  The  eccle- 
siastics of  Venice  represented  the  book  to  the  patriarch  as 
being  filled  with  the  most  dangerous  heresies ;  the  patriardi 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power ;  Pomponazzo  was  by 
general  consent  declared  a  heretic,  and  his  book  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  Not  satbfied  with  these  proceedings, 
his  prosecutors  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembo  at 
Rome,  entreating  him  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condenmation 
of  its  author  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  ;  but  neither  the 
secretary,  nor  the  pontiff,  were  inclined  to  treat  with  severi^ 
a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  advanced  a  few  bold 
opinions,  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  many  followers. 
Bembo  read  the  book,  and  not  finding  it  so  dangerous  as  it 
was  represented  to  be,  showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  Apostolic 
palace,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  publica- 
tions, and  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  respecting  it. 
Pomponazzo  was  therefore  released  from  the  terrors  of  perse- 
cution, and  his  gratitude  is  perpetuated  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Bembo.*  Whatever  were  the  real  opinions  of  this  writer, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  on  many  occasions  treated  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  with  no  smaU  degree  of  ridicule.***  For 
this  conduct  he  has  endeavoured  to  apologise,  by  alleging  that 
he  wrote  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the  church 
had  decided,  he  submitted  his  judgment,  and  firmly  believed 
what  was  proposed  to  him.  An  apology  which  has  given 
occasion  to  Boccalini  to  introduce  ApoUo  as  deciding,  that 
Pomponazzo  should  stand  exculpated  as  a  man,  and  should  be 
burnt  only  as  a  philosopher.^** 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Pomponazzo,  was  Agostino  Nifo,  a 
native  of  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the 
learned  professors  who  had  been  engaged  by  Leo  X.  to  deliver 
instructions  in  the  Roman  academy. f     Prior  to  the  year  1500, 

*  Tii-al).  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  377,  in  nota.     Ed.  Rom.  1784. 
i*  Vide  ante,  chap.  xi. 
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l^ifb  had  filled  the  chair  of  a  professor  at  Padua,  where  he  had 
imhihed  the  opmions  of  Averrhoes,  and  in  his  treatise,  *'  De 
Intellectu  et  Demonibns,"  had  asserted  the  unity  of  spiritual 
existence,  and  that  there  is  only  one  soul  which  animates  all 
nature.  In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  was  warmly 
attacked  by  the  theologians  of  the  times,  and  might  have 
experienced  great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned 
Pietro  Barozzi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his  behalf,  and 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such  passages  in  his 
work  as  were  most  objectionable.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
as  a  further  proof  of  his  penitence,  he  wrote  against  the  dogmas 
of  Pomponazzo  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  After  having 
taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  wit  and  vivacity  with  which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,* 
he  was  called  to  Rome  in  the  year  1513,  by  Leo  X.,  who  received 
him  into  his  particular  fayour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine,  and  allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  arms  of 
the  Medici ;  of  which  privilege  he  has  accordingly  availed  him- 
self in  several  of  his  works.  The  chief  part  of  his  time  was 
employed  in  commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle  ;  but  he 
has  also  written  on  various  subjects,  political  and  moral.^^ 
Notwithstanding  his  sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo 
could  at  times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  conde- 
scend so  far  as  to  render  himself  the  object  of  amusement  and 
of  ridicule  to  the  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court ;  and 
perhaps  this  qualification  was  not  without  its  effect,  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Even  his  writings 
are  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity  which  distinguished 
his  conduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  tiiat  his 
philosophy  did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  on  those 
passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  apparent  even  amidst  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.t 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the 
industry,  the  learning,  and  the  acuteness  which  have  been 
displayed  in  these  abstruse  speculations,  without  sincerely 
regretting  such  a  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of  time. 
For  what  important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 

•  Jovius  Iscritt;  p.  176. 

i-  On  the  follies  and  amorous  propensities  of  Kifo  in  his  old  age,  Bajle  bos 
expatiated  at  large. 
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in^btcd  to  the  geniua  of  Giovaimi  Pico  of  Hirdn^tdo,  ivt-  ; 
itoad  of  attetDpting  to  leeoncile  Hie  opinions  of  Plato  ^3  of 
Aristotle,'"  be  had  doToted  himself  to  those  etddies  whtcH  in 
within  tho  prober  limits  Of  the  hmnan  intellect.     Nor  might 
posterity  have  hod  less  cause  to  aditiire  the  tolt'uts.  and  ajtproTO  h 
the  indefiitigahlo  lahours  of  Giorin-Francesco  Pico,  the  neptietr  p 
of  Giovanni,  if  he  had  not  snSered  himself  to  he  le-d  aaln^ 
&om  tiie  path  of  naturo  and  utili^  ij  tiie  eianiplc  of  his  linde, 
and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age.     tVhen  wo  cohsidcr 
the  distinguished  rank  aiid  important  avbcationa  of  Giovan- 
Fraucesco,  and  the  turbulence  and  misfortuiica  of  liis  iinblic 
life,  we  cannot  btt  wonder  at  his  acquiremeots,  anil  at  the 
nmnerous  and  learned  productions  Which  have  issued  from  hit 
pen.     Ho  WAS  borri  in  the  year  1470,  and  was  the  son  of 
Galeotto  Pico,  lord  of  Mirandula,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  tHst 
government.     The  ambitious  spirit  of  Ms  hrother   Lodovico, 
who  had  inarried  PranceHcd,  the  daughter  of  the  celei^rated 
comhiandet  Giovanni  Trivolzio,  proin^tcd  him  to  aspire  id  Ib^ 
sovereignty  ;  and,  iii  the  jear  1^03,  he;  with  the  assiitance  oF 
his  father.in-Iait;  and  the  duke  of  Fetrdra,  deprived  Giovan- 
Fraucesco  of  his  dominions,  which  were  h^d  %  Lodovico  t« 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1609.     On  the  capture  iJ 
Mirandula  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1511,  that  ponti^  expelled 
the  widow  and  family   of    Lodovico,    and   rosforcd    Giovan- 
Francesco  to  his  government ;  *  hut,  before  he  had  enjoyed  Ks 
authority  a  year,  he  was  again  driven  from  his  ca^tU  ti^  ibs 
French  troops,  under  the   command  of  THvulzio.     On  life 
decline  of  the  cause  of  tho  French  in  Italy;  Giovan-FriiJceiW  I 
a  third  time  assumed  the  soveminent ;   and  by  the  aid  of  His  I 
cardinal  of  Gurck,  then  Oie  imperial  e»roy  id  Italy,  £  fe^-   I 
ciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  the  Countess  Francesca,    I 
which  it  was  expected  had  finally  terminated  their  disseiinons.    ! 
The  Buhstantial  canae  of  dissatirfaction  still,  however,  remiuitBd, 
and  each  of  the  parties  complained  of  the  other  to  hko  X.,  irbp    ' 
endeavoured  hy  his  influence  and  authority  to  reconcile  theni.'*' 
During  the  life  of  the  pontifl',  and  for  some  years  afte^il^aT^, 
Gioran- Francesco  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative  trojiijnillit^ : 
but  the  animosities  which  ha^  arisen  ia  this  family  weio  not 

•  Yitle  ontt,  duij.  viii. 
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le8tin<^  to  tclniinBte  iHthont  exhibiting  a  LorriblQ  ti*tlg^y. 
In  th<i  tug^t  of  tbe  filiteentU  of  October,  1533,  Galebtto,  tUb 
Km  of  Lodotico,  <mtered  the  citt  of  Mihliidtilfi,  at  the  heid  of 
t  tiioribii  batid  of  fbllb^ets,  aiid  fbrced  biii  M'k^  ibib  tHe  balace. 
klflsrined  At  the  ttitniilt;  Giotkn-Francesco  had  tlii'OYh  nibiBelf 
A  .his  Yimi  before  H  cliicifix;  where  he  was  seizea  iipoh  |)y 
Meotlo,  irhb;  regardless  ^ttier  of  the  ties  of  blbbcl;  oi*  the 
tip^licatioiu  joi  the  tenetAble  }jriiicb,  itistantlj'  strdck  ofF  his 
lettd.  His  eldest  soil  Albertq  61{»erieiicec[  bn  thi^  obciLslon  a 
iadlar  fate;  aad  hiA  tdfb  ttnd  ybmlgest  soil  were  shtit  up  iii 
irifton.  .  Such  wait  the  ete&tM  life,  and  isucH  the  iiiilbiiiiiiatb 
Itaih;  of  one  of  the  ntosl  yirtaba^  and  leaniell  men;  llhd  biib  bf 
fa».  most  distingtdshed  writei^  bf  thli  ftgel 
.  Th^  iforki  of  Glotan-Fr&iicescd,  Irhich  He  had  Jbrbdiibea 
liirieen  ^ekrs  before  his  death;  ahd  of  #liich  tie  traiiszhitted  a 
sstalogud  to  his  &iend  Giraldi;  exhibit  all  astonishing  inStailce 
if  the  effdrts  of  human  industty.  Thej  eiiibrace  aliribst  ererj 
letoartment  of  literatdre  and  Of  dbieiice,  aiid  etery  iiiode  of 
Bompositioii ;  poetiy;  theolojb^,  Atltiquities,  n&ttiral  philosb|>hy, 
pdorals,  lind«Btheiics ;  letters;  oration^,  trahslatibns  from  the 
Gree&,  and  literary  essays.*"'  In  maii^  of  his  wriiid^  he  has 
wannly  oppbsed  the  dOcti^neB  of  Aristotle,  and  evinced  aii 
eitreme  admiration  of  Plato;  to  whose  opinions  he  has  not, 
nbweTer,  on  lill  sul^ects  conformed.  In  his  nine  bobis,  ''  De 
Rbmm  Prsnotione,"  he  hils  fbllowed  the  bzample  of  his  nhcle 
id  eipoung  thb  impositures  of  jtidicilJ  flstrology  ;  notwitHstilncl- 
iiig  which;  in  his  l^e  of  Savonarola;  he  has  displayed  a  degree 
of  credulity  scarcely  consistent  with  a.  correbt  and  vigorous 
mind.  Ahnost  all  the  learned  men  bf  the  titnd  have  held  him 
in  the  highest  esteem,  both  for  his  talents  ahd  his  virtties. 
Sadolbti  confesses  that  he  knew  no  i^overeign  of  the  agb,  T^ho 
united,  like  him,  ability  with  moderation,  religion  with  tiiilitdr^ 
skill,  and  kn  extensive  knowledge  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  with 
a  close  application  .\6  tho  cares  of  government ;  nor  ate  the 
applauses  of  Giraldi  and  Calcagnim  less  honourable  to  his 
character,  ds  a  sovereign,  a  scholar,  and  a  man.*^ 
^  But,  if  the  Italian  scholai*s  in  the  infkncy  of  scieiice  wandered 
through  the  regions  of  incorporeal  existence,  without  a  system, 
add  .without  a  guides  it  might  yet  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  havo  studied  with  more  success  tho  appearances  and 
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relationfi  of  the  visible  world,  and  have  applied  them  to  i 

useful  end.     Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  for  a  long  coun 

ages  no  study  was  so  much  abused  to  the  purposes  of  impc 

on  the  creduHtj  of  mankind,  as  that  which  professes  to  dei 

the  system  of  the  imiverse,  and  to  explain  the  nature,  the 

tions,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Until  the  • 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious  science  of  judicial  a 

logy  maintained  its  fuU  credit  in  Italy.    Most  of  the  soven 

and  eminent  men  of  that  country  retained  a  greater  numb 

astrologers  in  their  service,  and  did  not  ventiu*e  to  enga^ 

any  undertaking  of  importance  without  their  decision 

approbation.     The  early  attempts  of  the  Italian  scholai 

investigate  the  real  system  of  the  universe  were  weak 

uncertiun.      One  of  the  first  who  undertook  this  task 

Francesco  Stabili,  usually  called,  from  the  place  of  his  I 

Oecco  d'Ascoli,  in  his  poem  entitled   ''L'Acerba;"  wr 

early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  ^'^    But  such  a  vehicle  wa 

likely  to  convey  much  philosophical  information,  even  iJ 

author  had  been  better  acquainted  with  his  subject. 

opinions,  which  may  at  least  pass  for  the  opinions  of  the  ti 

were,  that  the  earth  was  a  fixed  and  immoveable  body  i 

midst  of  the  heavens,  from  every  part  of  which  it  was  i 

equal  distance ;    and  this  he  endeavours  to  demonstrat 

observing,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  viei 

stars,  they  appear  to  be  equally  bright  and  numerous. 

describes  the  planets  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  rount 

earth,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  eclipses  of  the  moon. 

accoimting  for  the  appearance  of  comets  he  conceives  th< 

be   vapours  emanating  from  the  planets,  and  to  porter 

occasion  various  calamities  to  the  human  race.      But 

inquiries  occupy  only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is  di 

into  five  books,  and  comprises  numerous  subjects  of  naturs 

moral  philosophy.     The  style  of  this  wi'iter  is  so  rude  am 

barous  as  sometimes  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  ;  a  circumc 

which  reflects  additional  honour  on  the   superior  geni 

Dante,  of  whom  Cecco  was  the  contemporary,  and  over 

he  affects  to  triumph  in  having  devoted  his  writings  1 

investigation  of  truth,  whilst  Dante  employed  himself  in 

posing  fabulous  narrations  ;  *  representing  the  great  Flor 
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IB  having  at  length  lost  his  way,  and  taken  up  his  final  resi- 
dence in  his  own  '<  Inferno."  These  faint  attempts  to  discuss 
with  freedom  suhjects  which  were  supposed  to  have  heen  suffi- 
denily  explained  in  holy  writ,  were,  however,  observed  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and  the 
uithor  of  the  **  Acerba,"  being  accused  of  heresy  and  magic, 
Bzpiated  his  temerity  in  the  flames.  ^^  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Sfteenth  century,  another  poem  was  written  by  Gregorio  Dati 
of  Florence,  entitled  ''  La  Sfera  ;"^'^  which  led  the  way  to  more 
mceessful  attempts.  About  the  year  1468,  Paolo  Toscanelli 
erected  the  great  gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and 
thereby  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  had 
Koade  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  science.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Cristoforo  Landino,  in  his  commentary  on 
Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  geography.  His  conjectures  on  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  were  commu- 
mcated  in  several  letters  to  Fernando  Martinez,  canon  of 
Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate  navigator  Cristoforo  Colombo.^^' 
He  also  transmitted  a  chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter  ;  who 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  Toscanelli,  for  no 
nnall  share  of  his  subsequent  success.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  learned  Fontano  undertook  to  illus- 
trate the  science  of  astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  in  the 
former  by  his  fourteen  books  <<De  Rebus  Goelestibus,''  in  the 
latter,  by  his  five  books,  entitled  <<  Urania,  sive  de  stellis,"  and 
in  his  book  ''Meteororum ;"  but,  although  he  has  displayed 
much  acuteness  in  the  one,  and  much  elegance  in  the  other  of 
these  works,  yet  he  has  done  little  towards  the  real  promotion 
cf  the  science  ;  his  chief  object  having  been  to  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  celebrated  Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  from  his 
treatise,  entitled  ''Homo  Centricus ;"  and  Celio  Calcagnini  of 
Ferrara  wrote  and  published  a  work  in  Italian,  before  the  system 
cf  Copernicus  issued  from  the  press  in  1543,  by  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.^     These  laudable 

•  "Quod  ccBlum  Btet,  terra  autem  moTcatw."     Vide  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  pur.  1. 
p.  427. 
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attepgU  ai  improyemeot  ^  not,  |ioweTer,  ^  )io  <;pDfii4cre4  ^ 
t\eitaeting  frofn  tbe  gloi;  of  thsX  cmipeDt  and  bucccbsEuI  plJilQ- 
eop)ier,  who  is  jiisd^  rewonled  for  ]us  laboifTB,  iif  li^?iiS  l)i* 
name  inteparably  united  with  thaf  [rue  sjBtsm  of  (tie  unf;ei9%  J 
whicit  ho  vaa  the  first  to  develope  ^4  eiplun."*  t 

Xo  (ue  refonnatiOD  of  t)ie  pa)en4ar  iJeo  £.  paid  ST^t  &tten'  '' 
tion,  an4  endeavoure4  to  accoinplisli  t^iat  desirable  oljecf  |ij  L 
eyeij  efEoi^  in  bis  power.     One  of  the  ^f  pei^sons  w^o  t^  h 
ture4  (<>  V:?^^  '>^  the  errors  in  ^le  i;onunoi}  put^e  c^  fjoinp^tk-  [■ 
tion,  war  an  ^ccleaiaatic  iiaine4  pioysi^iii  di  ^oTon,  Qr  4^)ffl|-  j: 
ne^  NovarienHs,  who  preBente4  to  ^ulii^a  ![■  a  1)oo^  on  tl|pt  g^  I 
jcct,  ID  whic})  ^e  also  propose^  a  mode  of  coirectin^  ft!^-!  l 
48  thja  was  (reated  aa'a  j^eplogjca)  inq,uirj.  I^e  prpf^i^i)  [ 
p])jecl  of  t^e  philoBopher  ])elng  to  tucerUin  the  prepiBe  tllpQ  li*  t 
the  du^  obsefTaDce  of  ^aater,  Ju}''^  fistened  io  )iiB  repre^ai^  [ 
tiona,  ^d  ifyited  hini  ^  reinai|i  i^d  pursue  his  stndies  «t  t^^nfr  I 
pFqmJBing  f^iat  tHfJ^^r  pi6aaur.eB"s]ioul4  be  (a^^q  fpf  p^>ni(  I 
his  pTpppsal  into  e^ct.     4^^''  the  4eat)i  pf  ^W*^'  -^^  ^M9^  ] 
took  F^e  task,  Ofid  pBrticu]Br|v  f ecpiiunpn4pd  to  tlte  ^(^^ai^iftid   I 
as3em^le4  (n  (bp  council  of  tbo  Jjaterap,  to  attcii4  t9  H)9  f9Sr  I 
rection  of  f^e  taHe^  t^pn  iq  general  use.     ^e  ^^p  Ht4{eM  ' 
hims^  in  eafne^t  ferms  ^q  ^e  prinpjpols  ^4  !^.^'<^^H  p7  R, 
I^iian  ^tujetoi^s,  ai^d  ^  ipanj  )e^e4  jn^viduals,  oni.r^[itipg 
them  (o  consider  this  imppftant^  subjec|,  ^d  fo  tri^pBmit  to  bjin 
in  their  writings  tbp  result  of  their  pSsorrafjopB  anil  ruBBafcbp^.™ 
Id  con^qucpce  of  |bese  measures  seTpra^wortis  were  p'rodifcetj.    I 
which  'at  least  prepaf e4  fte  ^y  for  'jppjo  clteetn^l' '  e'fEortf.    I 
Faut  pt  ]4i4dlebprg^'  ))igIfop  pf  ^ossombroife,  prpEente4  tj)  t^g    I 
ponfiff  a  treatise,  "  ^e  recta  Jlascli^  cefe^rafipne,"  ii(  tY^ff^r 
three  b'>Pt^>  ^9T  1^"  Vf^^^'S  W!^  publiBbifig  of  ??¥<''?  fw    I 
granted  |iim  an  exp|)ipive  prinlege.     ^asilio  topit  f^  Pis^TIW 
iponk,  4edica];c4  fP  ^^  ^  ?^9f^>  "  P^  ^tai:)im  pompn^fioi^  (^ 
Pieruni  an^icipatione  ;"  ^  m^nscrjpt  copy  of  T^hictil  jet  gpitg 
in  tjie  Nanj  libf^J  'it  yotnee  it  aii<}  in  fife  Lai^i^nlittn  {ib^ 
at  piorence  is  i^reseirei)  ^  Latin  ^riict  pf  ^Dtoniiis  I)if)q)f^u; 
"De  jtal^nd'ani  pprreiiiioDc,'^  oJbo  jifscpbed  ^J  tbo  ifitf^or  t<l 

•  Some  earlier  attempta  bto  indiated  by  BoBli,  Itil.  Ed.  toI.  ii.  p.  2SZ* 
-|-  Bwlio  inu  aim  the  uithor  of  another  vork,  "  De  miettts  Tempo^nB.' 
HB  wu  ■  m^Te  vf Itoniice,  anil  hi3  bifea  ■  piipU  of  Te^ed. 
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Ljo  y.T  Th^  R&tIj  Jeatli  pf  (iio  pontiff  pre ventetj,  iu  ^  pro- 
kpilify,  tliG  furtjicr  pi'ogrcse  of  tlieeo  inqairies,  ani^  it  was  not 
npfil  the  ponfjiicai'j  of  preg9|j  S^I't  in  the  year  1582,  (h^.^ 
loe  reformation  of  the  Calendar  was  carried  into  full  effect,  ond 
adopted  t]iroug!i'out  tho  Catljolic  pountriea  of  Europe. 

The  proficiency  made  in  geograpjiical  and  aatrouoniical  atu- 
lies,  prjor  \o  and  duiijig  tho  pontificate  of  Leo  S.,  is  no' 
iowerer,  sq  niucb  to'|>Q  collected  from  tte  wi'ittetj  document 
iffbe  times,  as  from  fbo  great  practical  uses  to  wjiicli  tho" 
ttaijicB  were  applieH.     tphat  tlie  researches  of  t)iq  earlj  na' 
jotora  were  inarigate:}  and  promoted  bj  many  of  tfio  piost  en 
lent  Bcholara  of  fhe  tiuiqs,  appears  from  iiadoubte^  eyiijenc 
The  asBistpjice  flitja  afJordcil  to  these  daring  adventijrera  wi 
llpwoTCr,   amply  rcpni^.     Py  the   Bueceaa^  Result '  of  thi 
latioara,  the  foni)  of  fhe  globe  and  the  reyolutioos  of  the  bea- 
Te'idji)o4'*-?  ?^f ^  decije41y  ascertai|ie'i|.    Nor  con  it  T)e  doubted 
tliat  their  eipprieneo  first  servea  po  estabjisji  that  pioro  correct 
^Btem  of  tbe  universe  whicli  (las  sinop  beef)  fully  demonstrated, 
"ftieio  diBcovei'iea  gave  risR,  |iowoyer,  to'  nmny  extravagant 
iileas^  wp'cli  afford  a  stri[(ing  proof  of  tbe  cro^uli^  of  the  age. 
n  la  ^s'erteil  by  Monaldeaclii,  fbat  tbe  fyngdom  of  Perij  roquirei} 
a'  whole  year  to  traverse  it  from  oiie  extropiity  to  tno  otpci 
an3  ttat  'New '  Spain  was  at  least  twice  t)ie  size  of  Per 
Berobo,  in  hia  liistory  of  Vunicc,  haa  also  espafiated  oii  t|[p  pt 
duciions  of  tlio  new  world,  an4  on  the  persona  anij  customs 
the  inhabit  ants,  with  a  nijiture  of  truth  and  fiction  lighly  ami; 
ing.'  '  The  supeeas' wliieb  attenijed  tbG'expe4ition3  to  t|ie  ei|,st- 
ertl  world,  was  no  small  cause  of  anxiety  to  tlje  Vepetiaua,  wjio 
foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  which  they  would  undoubtedly 
g^vB  rise,  the  destruction  of  Ibot  conijiicree  which  the  fepublic 
had   BO   long  monopoliacd  ;  but  ^Mf<"?Sl*  *ho  states   of  ]tiily 
denved  fe^cr  advantages  from  tjiese  discoveriea  thai;  any  ofher 
country  in  Europe,  yet  it  is  pjj^ervatlo,  'thaf  tbe  persons  ^y 
whose  courage,  skill,  and  perseverance,  Jboy  were  made,  wero 
pniit^palljltaliajis. '  Criatol'oro  Coloipbo  was  a  native  of  Genqu ; 
^mengo  VeBpucfi,  who  confenijed  yni^  hira  for  the  honoiif  of 
hiyfng  ^"pn  %f.  ^■^  i9  ^^^,  fW*  "^'^  ConfeRept,  Vhic^  la  yet 
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designated  by  his  name,  was  a  Florentine ;  Gioyanni  Veraiiid, 
to  whose  efforts  the  French  were  so  much  indebted  for  their 
foreign  possessions,  was  of  the  same  country ;  and  John  an4 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  imder  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII.,  Hemy 
VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  rendered  such  important  serYices  to  the 
English  crown,  were  of  Venetian  origin. 

From  the  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,  the  Roman  poih 
tiffs  had  interested  themselyos  with  great  earnestness  in  tiie 
result ;  and  no  sooner  had  these  efforts  proved  successfiil,  tfau 
they  converted  them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the  cre^t  iod 
authority  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausible  pretext  for  this  intON 
ference  was  found  in  the  promised  universality  of  the  church  cf 
Christ,  and  the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the  suprose 
pontiff  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankind.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  Eugenius  IV.  had  made  a  formal  grant  totiie  ^ 
Portuguese  of  all  the  coimtries  extending  from  Cape  Naon,  <m  i 
the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies.  This  grant  hid 
been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the  subsequent  bulls  of  Niclio- 
las  V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  The  dissensions  which  arose  between 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  John  king  of  Portugal,  respect- 
ing the  right  of  occupying  the  coimtries  newly  discovered,  were 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI.,  who,  as  is  wdl 
known,  with  a  boldness  peculiar  to  his  character,  directed  that 
the  globe  of  the  earth  should  be  divided  by  an  imaginary  line, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  passing  one  hundred  leagaoB 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd  islands  ;  that  what- 
ever lauds  were  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  line  should 
belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the 
king  of  Spain.* 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year  1514,  Leo  X. 
made  also  a  formal  concession  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal ; 
extending  not  only  to  all  coimtries  which  were  then  discovered, 
but  to  such  as  were  even  imknown  to  the  pontiff  himsdf. 
The  Roman  see  having  thus  acquired  an  acknowledged  juris- 
diction, began  to  assiune  over  the  new  world  the  same 
authority  that  it  had  long  exercised  over  the  old ;  and  the 
grants  thus  made  were  accompanied  with  conditions  that  the 
sovereigns  should  send  out  priests  to  convert  the  natives  to 

*  Bandini  vita  di  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  40. 
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Jhristianitj.  These  grants,  absurd  and  futile  as  they  may 
low  appear,  were  not  without  their  effects,  whether  beneficial 
nr  injurious  to  mankind.  From  the  respect  paid  by  the 
Mrrereigns  of  Europe  to  the  apostolic  see,  they  might  prevent, 
in  some  instances,  that  interference  of  different  nations  in 
foreign  parts,  which,  in  all  probability,  might  have  given  rise 
ko  violent  and  destructive  wars,  and  defeated  the  common 
object  of  both  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  commanders 
employed  in  these  expeditions  engaged  in  them  with  a  thorough 
oonviction,  that  in  seizing  on  a  newly-discovered  country^  and 
■abjugating  its  inhabitants,  they  were  only  vindicating  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
holy  Roman  church.^ 

The  exultation  which  these  discoveries  occasioned  through- 
out Europe  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  most  just  and 
allowable  kind.  The  extension  of  the  bonds  of  society  to 
distant  nations,  and  people  before  unknown ;  the  important 
additions  to  the  conveniences  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the 
great  influx  of  riches  which  Europe  was  to  experience,  all  seem 
to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well 
AS  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm  this  opinion,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  two  par- 
ties are  concerned ;  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  newly-dis- 
oovered  countries,  and  their  European  invaders.  To  the 
former  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which  sweeps  whole  nations 
from  the  earth,  was  not  more  dreadful  than  the  arrival  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors  ;  and  the  dispirited  remnant  of  an  unoffend- 
ing and  unwarlike  people  was  destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure 
extirpation  by  a  long  and  hopeless  series  of  labour  and  of 
suffering.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  America  is,  in  fact, 
that  of  the  destruction  of  its  population,  and  of  the  usurpation 
of  its  territory  by  a  foreign  power.*"  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  advantages  which  Europe  has  hitherto  derived 
from  this  intercourse  ?  Had  the  people  of  these  distant  shores 
any  new  information  in  science,  in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in 
arts,  to  impart  to  us?  Has  the  communication  between  the 

*   Vide  tho  proclamation  of  Alonso  do  Ojeda,  translated  by  Robertson, 
Hiatory  of  America,  vol.  i.  note  sxziii. 
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two  countries  given  rise  to  situations  which  have,  called  into 
action  those  generous  propensities  and  virtuous  qualities,  on 
which  alone  are  founded  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race  ?  Or  has  it  not  given  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  new 
representation  of  the  deformity  of  our. nature,  so  horrid  and  so 
disgusting,  that  experience  alone  could  have  convinced  us  of  its 
reidity  ?  The  nations  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  tranquillized 
by  prosperity,  or  enriched  by  a  new  influx  of  wealth,,  have 
from  that  period  either  sunk  into  a  debilitating  indolence* 
or  been  roused  to  action  by  dissen^ons,  to  which  these  dia« 
coveries  have  afforded  new  causes,  and  by  which  even  the 
indignant  manes  of  t^e  slaughtered.  Indians  might  well  be 
appeased.  If  we  seek  for  more  consolatory  views,  we  must 
turn  towards  a  new  peiople  who  have  risen  upon  these  ndns, 
where  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  a  mighty  empire,  destined^ 
perhaps,  to  be.  the  last  refuge  of  fre^cm,  and  to  cany  to 
higher  degrees  of  excellence  those  arts  and  scienoes  whidi  il 
has  received  from  the  exhausted  climes  of  Europe. 

If,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  conspired 
with  the  lust  of  ambition  in  extending  the  conquests  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Romish  church,  that  the  first  persons  who  opposed 
themselves  to  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoffending 
natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among  ihem 
the  Christian  faith.  In  this  generous  imdertaking  the  Domini* 
cans  took. the,  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing  upon  the 
persons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distributing  them  in 
-proportionate  numbers  among  the  new  settlers,  to  be  held  in 
perpetual  slavery,  was  represented  by  the  monks  of  this  frater? 
nity  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own  mission.*  The 
Franciscans,  without  attempting  to  justify  these  enormities  to 
their  full  extent,  opposed  themselves  to  the  benevolent  viewB  of 
the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions  soon  reached  Europe,  and 
the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted  to  for  his  decision :  on  this 
novel  and  important  subject,  His  sentence  confers  honour 
on    his    memory.       He    declared    that    not    only    religion, 

•  Robertson^s  Amenca>  book  iii. 
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M  itilitiire  herself,  cried  out  against  slayerj.*  He  observed, 
fith  equal  justice  and  beneyolence,  tliat  the  only  mode  by 
rhich  ciyilization  and  religious  ituprovement  could  be  extended, 
rad  by  ihe  adoption  of  nuld  and  equitable  measures ;  and  he 
smployed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  to  repress  the  avarice  and  ferocity  of  the  new  settlers, 
a  the  countries  subjected  to  his  authority.  On  this  occasion 
ihe  humuie  and  indefatigable  ecclesiastic,  Bartolommeo  de  las 
Dasas,  made  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  for  the 
NsHef  0f  the  unhappy  objects  of  colonial  oppression ;  but  the 
srrord  of  good  men  are  sometimes  more  fatal  to  the  happiness 
)f  mankind  than  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  ;  and  the  expedient 
frhichhe  proposed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Americans 
by  enslaving  and  transporting  the  natives  of  Africa,  has  given 
itee  to  still  greater  calamities  than  those  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  some 
Ejffiirts  have  been  made  to  remove  this  reproach,  which,  if 
idocessful,  would  have  displayed  the  greatest  triumph  of  vir- 
tuous principle  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the  world.  But  the 
soilt  of  so  many  ages  is  not  likely  to  be  expiated  by  repentance; 
find  the  course  of  Providence  seems  too  plainly  to  indicate, 
that  a  practice  begun  in  rapacity  and  injustice,  can  only  ter- 
minate in  revenge,  in  horrors,  and  in  blood.^^ 

If,  however,  the  benefits  that  might  have  been  derived  from 
Ae  great  events  before  referred  to  have  in  general  been  either 
neglected,  or  perverted  to  the  most  injurious  purposes,  yet  the 
liBOOveries  made,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
i^ned  a  new  field  of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  has 
been  cultivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding  times  to  a  high 
d^ree  of  perfection.  Besides  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
^lobe  which  was  thus  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
diversity  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  ob- 
served in  regions  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  distinguished 
by  such  a  variety  of  temperature,  of  soil,  and  of  climate, 
BXcited  the  desire  of  examining  their  nature,  their  qualities,  or 
their  effects.  The  progress  of  these  studies  was  not,  however, 
rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which  the  early  navigators  were 
ictuated  was  the  desire  of  gain.     Gold  in  its  natural  state  was 

♦  Pabron.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  227. 
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the  uniyersal  object  of  their  inquiry.  Where  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  other  articles  were  sought  for,  which  might  he  con- 
verted to  the  greatest  profit ;  and  the  most  heautifdl,  or  tko 
most  surprising  productions  of  nature,  were  regarded  only  as 
they  might  be  converted  into  advantageous  objects  of  mer* 
ohandise.  The  study  of  nature  in  her  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  although  of  all  others  the  most  obvious  and  simple, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  which  in  the  rise  of  learning 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  After  all  the  researches 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  yet  probable  that 
the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Careggi,  affords  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  collection  of  plants  exten<£ng  beyond  the 
mere  object  of  common  utility.  From  several  passages  in  the 
works  of  Fontano  we  may,  however,  discover  diat  this  author 
devoted  himself  to  the  practical  study  of  nature ;  and  hig  poem 
in  two  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and 
the  citrou;  entitled,  ''De  Hortis  Hesperidum,'*  sufficientlj 
demonstrates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  mo^ 
curious  operations  in  horticulture.^^  A  more  striking  indica- 
tion of  a  rising  taste  for  these  occupations,  appears  in  the 
estimation  in  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have  treated 
on  these  subjects  now  began  to  be  held.  The  writings  of 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  had  been  translated  into  Latin, 
and  published  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Oif 
the  latter,  a  new  and  more  correct  version  was  completed  by 
the  learned  Marcello  Yirgilio  Adriani,  and  published  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1518.  Besides  the  various  editions  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  art 
of  printing  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  illustrations  on 
that  work  by  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno,  and  others, 
it  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Cristoforo  Landino  of  Flo- 
rence, and  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1476.  The 
decided  propensity  which  now  appeared  towajxls  the  cultivation 
of  natural  history,  was  further  increased  by  the  extension  of 
the  theatre  on  which  it  had  to  expatiate  ;  and  the  singular 
productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exciting  the  curiosity  of 
the  European  students,  led  them  to  examine  those  of  their 
own  with  an  intelligent  and  a  discriminating  eye.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteentii  century, 
when  the  commentaries  of  Pier- Andrea  Mattioli  on  the  tax 
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hooks  of  Dioscorides  were  first  published,  that  the  science  of 
Botany  hegan  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be  studied  as 
a  separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natm'al  knowledge.  Still 
more  recent  has  been  die  attention  paid  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  If  we  except  the  small  tract  of 
PauUuB  JoyiuSy  "De  Piscibus  Romanis,"  published  in  the 
year  1524,^*  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant  trea- 
tises* we  i^all  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the  history 
of  animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  science  of  zoology  to  a 
general  system,  until  the  time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldrovando  ; 
the  former  of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Italy, 
devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this  important  task, 
and  by  their  elaborate  works  laid  those  broad  foundations, 
which  have  served  to  support  the  extensive  and  still  increasing 
8i^)erstructure  of  subsequent  times.^^ 

Nor  had  the  science  of  ethics,  that  most  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  hitherto  received  that  attention  which  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably 
demands.  Some  occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Fetrarca, 
and  several  of  the  treatises  and  dialogues  of  Foggio  Bracciolini, 
may  be  considered  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  society.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Matteo  Bosso,  principal  of  the  monastery  of 
Fiesole,  had  also  undertaken  to  recommend  and  to  enforce 
various  branches  of  moral  duty,  in  separate  Latin  treatises, 
written  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  and  not  without 
pretensions  to  perspicuity  and  to  elegance.^**  It  may  indeed 
be  admitted  as  a  characteristic  of  a  vigorous  and  an  indepen- 
dent mind,  that,  at  a  time  when  theological  subtilties  and 
scholastic  parodoxes  had  so  deeply  entangled  the  human 
faculties,  this  venerable  ecclesiastic  could  free  himself  from 
their  bonds,  so  as  to  observe,  with  a  distinct  and  penetrating 
eye,  the  relations  and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to  apply 
to  their  regulation  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the  precepts 
of  genuine  religion.  A  more  powerftd  and  more  successful 
effort  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Pontano,  whose  prose  works 
consist  chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  moral 
duty  ;  some  of  which,  as  applying  more  generally  to  the  con- 
cerns of  states  and  of  princes,  may  be  considered  OiS  \Ii!L\)La\x^^^ 
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the  ficience  of  politics ;  whilst  others,  rdating  to  indiYidiuu 
couduct,  are  intended  to  define  the  duties  of  private  life. 
Under  the  former  head  may  be  classed  his  treatise  ''De 
Principe/'  addressed  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calahria,  in  wbid) 
he  has  attempted  to  define  and  exemplify  the  duties  and 
conduct  of  a  sovereign.  This  piece,  written  upwards  of  twentj 
years  before  the  treatise  of  Machiavelli,  under  the  Bftme  titfey 
and  on  the  same  subject,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  it  lor 
the  sound  maxims  of  policy  which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  and 
the  noble  examples  which  it  holds  up  for  future  imitatifHi. 
The  great  distinction  between  these  productions  is,  tbtaA  in  the 
work  of  Pontano  politics  are  considered  as  a  most  important 
branch  of  morals,  whilst  in  that  of  Machiavelli  thej  aj^pear  to 
be  merely  an  artifice  employed  to  accomplish  some  immediate 
end,  which  is  frequently  most  injurious  to  him  who  obtains  it 
*'He  who  wishies  to  govern  well,"  says  Pontano,  "shoiiM 
propose  to  himself  liberality  and  clemency  as  th^  first  rules  cf 
his  conduct.  By  the  former  he  will  coiivart  his  enemies  into 
friends,  and  even  recal  the  treacherous  to  fid^ty.  The  latta 
will  secure  to  him  the  affection  of  all  men,  who  will  venpzate 
him  as  a  divinity.  United  in  a  sovereign  they  render  him 
indeed  most  like  to  God,  whose  attribute  it  is  to  do  good  to  aO, 
and  to  spare  those  who  fall  into  error."  *****  *•  It  is  noti 
however,  of  so  much  importance  to  be  esteemed  even  ^?"^^"ft 
and  liberal,  as  it  is  to  avoid  those  vices  which  are  considered 
as  their  oppositcs.  An  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that  which 
belongs,  and  is  dear  to  others,  ii^  in  a  sovereign,  the  ori^  of 
great  calamities.  Hence  arise  proscriptions,  exiles,  tonoeiitSi 
executions  ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  often  truly  said, 

"  Ad  genemm  Ceima,  sine  csde  et  Tulnere  paud 
DcsccnduDt  Regcs,  et  sicca  morte  Tyranni.* 

Few  are  the  tyraat-hcMnicides  tliat  go 
Unplaced  and  bloodless  to  the  realms  below. 

"  What  indeed  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  sovereign,  or  less 

conducive  to  his  own  safety,  than,  instead  of  displaying  an 

example  of  humanity,  to  shew  himself  severe  and  arrogant  ^ 

Inhumanity  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of  cruel^, 

and  both  of  them  are  \>ad  -^loV^^loiok  ^tiber  of  life  or  of 
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auihoritj."*  These  mazimB  he  confimw  by. numerous  ex- 
impleB  from  ftndent  and  modem  times,  which  shew  the  extent 
«f  his  acquironents,  and  greatly  enliven  his  work.  But  the 
ttrongest  instance  diat  history  affords  of  the  truth  of  these 
Inaxims,  is  perhaps  to  .be  found  in  that  of  Alfonso  himself^  to 
mhotit  they  were  so  ineffectually  addressed,  t 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  important  is  his  trei&tise  **  Be  Obediential'  in  five  books  ; 
under  which  title  he  has  comprehended  no  inconsiderable  por- 
ticm  of  the  system  of  moral  duty4  In  the  commencement  of 
tfaiB  work  he  observes,  that  "  the  efforts  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  both  divine  and  human  law, 
are  chiefly  directed  to  compel  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing loose,  and  wandering  without  a  guide. "  Under  this  exten- 
iive  idea  of  obedience,  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  the  chief 
dntiM  of  life,  as  justice,  prudence,  firmness,  and  temperance  ; 
eentinnally  intermixing  lus  precepts  with  examples,  many  of 
which,  b^g  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  have  preserved 
a  great  number  of  historical  and  literary  anecdotes,  not  else- 
where to  be  found*  Besides  these  works,  Pontano  produced 
several  others  on  various  topics  connected  with  moral  conduct, 
which  he  has  illustrated  in  a  sunilar  manner.§  These  writmgs 
of  Pontano  display  great  reflection,  learning,  and  experience  ; 
and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment  had  been  equal  to  the 
fSertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been  suffered  to  ex^  itself  in 
correcting  those  superfluities  with  which  his  works  sometimes 
abound,  he  would  have  merited  a  rank,  in  this  most  important 
department  of  science,  to  which  very  few  writers,  either  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  could  justly  have  aspired.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  his  example  would  have  pepared  the 
way  to  a  further  proficiency  in  these  studies,  especially  as  ho 
had  divested  them  of  the  scholastic  shackles  in  which  they  had 
been  confined,  and  had  directed  them  to  the  great  objects  of 
practical  utility  ;  but,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  the 
dissipations  of  domestic  life,  his  works  were  probably  neglected 
or  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  in  which 

•  Pontan.  Op.  i.  p.  91.  +  Vide  antCy  cbap.  iv. 

t  First  Published  at  Naples,  1490,  in  a  well-printed  and  elegant  edition,  ilOi 

§  Fu/tf  a»^,  chap,  il 
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he  lived  produced  no  moral  writer  of  equal  industry,  or  of  equal 
merit.  The  professors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  ItaHan 
academies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  confine  their  comments  to 
the  works  of  Anstotle ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  "  De  Officiis,"  instead  of  heing  considered  as 
a  model  of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  criticism 
and  of  reproof.* 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  regulation  of  individual  inter- 
course by  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  minoi^  duties  of  society,  a  work  of  extra- 
ordinary  merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  This  is  tho 
*'Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  of  the  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
who  has  before  occurred  to  our  notice  ;  but  a  more  particular 
account  of  so  accomplished  a  nobleman,  and  so  elegant  a 
scholar,  who  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esteem  of  Leo  X., 
cannot  be  uninteresting.  He  was  bom  at  his  family  villa  of 
Casatico,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1478,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Count  Cristoforo  Castiglione,  by  his  wife  Louisa 
Gonzaga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign  fanuly  of  that  name. 
In  his  early  years  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  the  Latin  language  by  Giorgio  Morula,  and  in  Greek  by 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  Having  there  distinguished  himseUP 
by  his  personal  accomplishments,  and  particularly  by  his  skill 
in  horsemanship  and  arms,  he  entered  into  the  military  service 
of  Lodovico  Sforza,  without,  however,  relinquishing  his  literary 
pursuits,  in  which  he  derived  assistance  from  FiHppo  Beroaldo 
the  elder.  With  him  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  on  whose  works  he  committed 
to  writing  many  learned  notes  and  observations.  His  principal 
favomites  were  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  the  distinguished  writers  of  his  own  country  ;  among 
whom  he  is  said  particularly  to  have  admired  the  energy  and 
learning  of  Dante,  the  softness  and  elegance  of  Fetrarca,  and 
the  facility  and  natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
of  Politiano.t 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  the  Tare,  and  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  Lodovico  Sforza,  having  induced  Castiglione  to  leave 

•  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  236.     +  Scrawi,  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p.  10. 
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[ilan,  he  resorted  to  his  relation,  Francesco,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
horn  he  accompanied  to  Naples,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
ftttle  of  the  Gariglione,  in  ^e  year  1603*  With  the  consent 
r  the  marquis,  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  yisit  to  Rome,  where 
B  was  introduced,  hj  his  intimate  friend  and  relation,  Cesare 
onzaga,  to  Guiduhaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  who 
Eld  been  called  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of 
alius  II.  to  the  pontificate.  Attracted  by  the  liberality  and 
egance  of  manners  which  distinguished  the  duke  and  the 
entlemen  of  his  court,  "  Castiglione  entered  into  his  service, 
i  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and 
scompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Cesena,  which  place  was  then 
dd  for  Csesar  Borgia,  but  which,  together  with  the  city  of 
nola,  soon  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  By  the 
II  of  his  horse  Castiglione  here  received  a  severe  injury  in  his 
lot,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  some 
5pose  ;  and  he  accordingly  retired  to  Urbino,  where  he  met 
ith  a  most  gracious  reception  from  the  duchess,  and  from 
[adonna  Emilia  Fia,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained 
friendly  intercourse,  rendered  more  interesting,  and  not  less 
3nourable,  by  difference  of  sex.*  In  the  tranquillity  which 
9  here  enjoyed,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  or 
^casionally  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversation  of  the 
lany  eminent  and  learned  men  who  resided  at  that  court,  and 
ere  admitted  to  the  literary  assemblies  of  the  duchess.  In 
irticular  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  with  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
hom  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
is  "  Cortegiano,"  the  sera  of  which  work  is  assigned  to  this 
sriod.  Such  was  the  friendship  between  them,  that  Giuliano 
ad  negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  niece  Clarice,  the 
aughter  of  Fiero  de'  Medici,  and  Castiglione  ;  but  political 
lotives  induced  her  friends  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to 
ilippo  Strozzi,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  whose  family 
I  Florence  they  hoped  to  regain  their  native  placet  Castiglione 
3ntinued  in  the  service  of  the  duke  until  the  death  of  that 
iamed  and  accomplished  prince,  in  the  year  1508  ;  having 
^presented  him  in  several  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
articularly  in  the  year  1506,  when  he  came  to  England  to  be 

*   Vide  cmt€y  chap.  vii.  t  Scrassi,  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p*  14. 
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inBtalled  as  a  kniglit  of  tho  garter,  in  the  name  of  ihe  daki, 
upon  whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred  bj  Heniy  YII.*' 

After  the  death  of  tho  duke,  Castiglione  coniiiraed  in  the 
eeryice  of  his  successor,  Franoesco-Mana  della  Borere.  IIn 
assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  bj  the  handi  of  the 
duke,  and  the  resentment  of  Juliu0  II^  who  in  c6nieqiieiiee 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder  deprived  his  nephew  of  his  dignitMH 
and  estates,*  threw  the  court  of  Urbino  into  great  agitation 
and  distress,  and  every  method  was  resorted  to,  that  wii 
thought  likely  to  mitigate  the  anger  oS  the  pontiff.  On  hia 
journey  to  Rome  to  receive  absolution  for  hia  crime,  the  doki 
was  accompanied  by  Castiglione.  The  various  Borvicoi  roi* 
dered  by  him  to  the  duke  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  th6 
castle  and  territory  of  Ginestrato,  whieh  were  affcerwaidi 
exchanged,  at  his  request,  io/r  the  territory  of  Nuvellara,  abotft 
two  miles  from  Pesaro,  where  he  had  an  excellent  palaeflb 
good  air,  fine  views  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  fertile  mAi 
advantages  with  which  he  declares  himself  so  perfectly  8«tii> 
fied,  that  he  has  only  to  pray  that  God  would  give  him  a  dis- 
position contentedly  to  enjoy  tiiem. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  IL,  in  February,  1513,  and  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  Casti^one  was  despatched  by  the  dukfi 
of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the 
hdy  see  ;  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  pope, 
who  confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territory  of  NuveUara, 
and  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  greatest  respect  fijte  his 
talents  and  opinions,  particularly  on  subjects  of  taste.  He 
had  now  frequent  opportimities  of  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
former  friends  ;  among  whom  were  8adokti,  Bembo,  Filippo 
Beroaldo  the  younger,  the  poet  Tcbaldeo,  and  Federigo  Fr^oeo, 
archbishop  of  Salerno,  nephew  of  the  duchess  of  Urbino.  He 
maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  Michel-Agnolo,  with  RaffaeUo, 
and  with  the  many  other  eminent  artists  then  resident  at  Borne ; 
nor  was  there  perhaps  any  person  of  his  ago  whose  opinion  was 
with  more  confidence  resorted  to,  on  account  of  his  judgment 
in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art ; 
insomuch,  that  it  is  said  that  Rafiaello  himself  was  frequently 
accustomed  to  consult  him  on  his  most  important  works,  t*    To 

*  Vide  ante,  chap.  viii.         f  Scrassi,  in  Vita  del  OatUgUone,  f^  18. 
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the  predilectioii  of  an  amateur  he  united  the  science  of  an 
antiquarian,  and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  not  only  the 
workB  of  the  great  masters  of  his  own  times,  but  also  busts, 
Qtafcues,  cameos,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  art. 
.  The  marriage  of  Castiglione,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1516,  with  Ippolita,  daughter  of  the  Count  Gmdo  Torello,  a 
Iftdj  o^  gfCft^  accomplishments  and  high  rank,  her  mother 
hemg  the  daughter  of  (Griovanni  Bentivoglio,  lord  of  Bologna, 
.detained  him  for  some  time  at  Mantua.  It  appears,  however, 
that  even  after  his  marriage  he  continued  to  spend  the  chief 
part  of  his  time  at  Eome,  whilst  his  wife  remained  with  her 
fiends  at  Mantua  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  those  tender  and  affectionate  remonstrances 
which,  he  has  himself  so  elegantly  expressed  in  an  Ovidian 
epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  wtfe,  which  not  only  dis- 
plays many  traits  in  his  character  and  conduct,  but  affords  a 
satisfactory  proof,  that  as  a  Latin  poet  he  might  justly  rank 
with  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.^**  The  death  of 
his  lady,  which  happened  in  child-bed,  whilst  he  was  still 
detained  at  Rome  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  from  his 
relation  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some  time 
inconsolable.  The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  the  Roman  court  was  devoted  to  mitigate 
hb  grief,  and  Leo  X.,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem, 
conferred  on  him,  about  the  same  time,  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  gold  crowns. 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Castiglione  remained  in  Rome 
until  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.,  soon  after  whose  arrival  at 
that  city  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  on  the  election  of  Cle- 
ment VII.,  in  the  year  1523,  he  was  again  despatched  by  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new  pontiff,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  integrity,  talents,  and  experience,  and  who 
had  occasion  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
selected  him  for  this  purpose,  and  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  despatched  him  to  Madrid,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  month  of  March,  1525,  greatly  honoured,  as  he 
expresses  it,  throughout  his  whole  jom-ney,  but  especially  on 
his  arrival  at  Madrid,  where  the  emperor  received  him  with 
particular  attention  and  kindness,  "Wliilst  he  was  engaged  in 
this  mission^  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to 
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reconcile  the  differences  between  the  European  powers,  he  re- 
ceived the  aUrming  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  supreme 
pontifF.  The  extreme  grief  which  he  experienced  on  this  occa- 
sion was  rendered  still  more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  pope» 
complaining  that  he  had  not  given  him  timely  information,  bo 
as  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  disaster.  This  produced  a  hmg 
justificatory  reply  from  Castiglione,  in  which  he  recapitulatee 
his  efforts  and  his  services,  both  before  and  after  this  unforta- 
nate  event,  the  plan  of  which  had  not  been  laid  in  Spain,  but 
in  Italy,  and  asserts,  that  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  pre- 
lates to  suspend  the  performance  of  divine  offices,  and  to  address 
themselves  in  a  body  to  the  emperor  to  demand  the  lib^ratiw 
of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  By  these  represen- 
tations he  succeeded  in  removing  the  unfounded  prepossessions 
which  the  pope  had  entertained  against  him;  but  the  wound 
which  his  own  sensibility  had  received  from  these  imputations 
was  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  favours  of  the  emperor, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  in  Spain,  and 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Avila,  which  see  produced  a  large  re- 
venue, were  insufficient  to  restore  him  to  his  former  tranquillity ; 
and  a  feverish  indisposition  of  six  days'  continuance,  terminated 
his  life  at  Toledo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1529,  at  the 
age  of  little  more  than  fifty  years,  fiis  eulogy  was  pronounced 
in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the  emperor  himself, 
who,  on  this  event,  said  to  Lodovico  Strozzi,  nephew  of  Cas- 
tiglione, ''  I  assure  you  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemen  of  the  age.*'*®* 

The  celebrated  "  Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  which  had  engagecl 
the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several  years,  was  terminated 
in  1518,  when  it  was  sent  by  its  author  to  Bembo,  tiiat  he 
might  revise  it  and  give  his  opinion  upon  it.  Castiglione  was, 
however,  in  no  haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  the  first  edition 
being  printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  successors  of  Aldo  at 
Venice.  Of  a  work  which  has  been  so  generally  read,  and 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe,  a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise  professes  only 
to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect  courtier,  yet  it  embraces 
&  great  variety  of  subject-s;  m&omuck  tW.  there  are  few  ques- 
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tionB  of  importance,  dither  in  science  or  morals,  which  are  not 
tiierein  touched  upon  or  discussed.  The  merit  of  the  work  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  pervading  rectitude  of  principle,  by  the 
inculcation  of  true  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  precepts  of 
y  magnanimity,  of  propriety,  of  temperance,  of  modesty,  and  of 
decorum,  which  render  it  equally  fit  for  perusal  in  all  times, 
by  both  sexes,  and  by  every  rank.  The  style,  although  con« 
fessedly  not  uniformly  Tuscan,  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  if  we 
could  excuse  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  age,  this  production  might 
be  esteemed  a  perfect  model  of  colloquial  composition.^^^ 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  of  novels  and 
romances^  may  scarcely  be  thought  allowable;  yet  as  human 
life  and  manners  are  their  professed  subiects,  they  may  per- 
haps,  without  any  great  impix>priety.  be  noticed  on  this  c^ca- 
aion.  It  is  true  their  end  is,  in  general,  rather  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of  this  nature 
which  were  produced  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  they  were  rather 
calculated  to  coimteract  than  to  promote  those  maxims  of  virtue 
and  decency,  which  the  moralist  is  most  earnest  to  inculcate. 
The  earliest  collection  of  novels,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  that  now  remains  of  the  Italian  language,  is  the 
"  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,"^"  of  which  numerous  copies  existed 
before  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally  been  indebted 
to  it  for  the  materials  of  some  of  his  tales.  This  production 
is  wholly  different  from  the  "  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  which 
is  an  original  French  work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XI.  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  retreat  to  the  castle 
of  Gufoepe,  in  Brabant,  between  the  years  1457  and  1461. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  **  Decamerone/'  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contri- 
buted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purify  and  polish  the  Italian 
tongue,  several  other  writers  employed  their  talents  on  similar 
subjects.  The  novels  of  Franco  Sacchetti  appeared  about  the 
year  1376;  those  of  Giovanni-Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of 
"  Pecorone,"  in  1378;*  and  those  of  Masuccio  Salemitano, 
under  the  title  of  "  Cento  Novelle,"  soon  after  the  year  1400.t 

*  Printed  at  Milan,  1558,  and  several  times  reprinted, 
t  Printed  at  Venice,  1510,  1531,  1541,  &ft 
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These  Yrriters  were,  however,  rather  collectorB  of  singular  inei- 
dents  and  extraordinary  facts,  than  original  inventors  of  theif 
own  stories,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  a  comparison  of  tlMir 
narratives  with  the  historians  of  their  own  and  precedidg 
times.'*^  In  the  year  1483,  Giovanni  Sahadino  degli  Arietiti 
of  Bologna  published  a  work  consisting  of  seventy  novels,  and 
entitled  "  Porrcttanc,"  from  their  being  supposed  to  have  been 
narrated  at  the  baths  of  that  name,  which  he  inscribed  to  Bioob 
d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara.*  The  oelebrily  of  these  prodaotioni 
was,  however,  greatly  surpassed  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensmn^ 
century,  by  the  writings  of  Matteo  Banddlo,  which  have  g^fin 
him  a  rank  in  this  department  of  letters,  second  cmly  to 
Boccaccio  himself. 

Bandello  was  bom  at  Castelnuovo,  in  the  district  of  Tortosa, 
and  repaired  at  an  early  age  to  Bome,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years  under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle,  Yincensb 
Bandello,  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  with  whom  hs 
also  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Spain» 
and  Germany,  where  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  to  inspect 
the  convents  of  his  order.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  ait  the. 
convent  of  Altomonte,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1506,  Bandello' 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  MiUui,: 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the  celebrated  Lucrezia 
Gonzaga,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  an  Italian  poem,  which  stiff 
remains,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  many  eminlBiii 
persons  of  the  age,  as  appears  from  the  dedicatory  epistles 
prefixed  to  his  novels.  Having  early  enrolled  himself  in  the 
order  of  Dominicans  in  a  fraternity  at  Milan,  he  entered  deeply, 
into  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs  of  the  times,  ana 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  obtained  at  length  the 
bishopric  of  Agen,  in  France,  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  11. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  in  frequent  journeys  and  public 
transactions,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  collecting  historical 
anecdotes  and  narratives  of  extraordinary  events,  as  materials 
for  his  novels,  which  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  as  occasion  and  inclination  concurred.  These  tales,  of 
which  three  large  volumes  were  collected  and  published  by  him 
after  he  had  obtained  his  episcopal  dignity^  under  the  title  of 

*  The  first  edition,  in  folio,  1488,  is  extremelj  mv. 
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elle  del  Bandello,"*  bear  the  peculiar  cbaracter  which 
1  distinguishes  ^e  literary  productions  of  the  eccle- 
"  that  age  from  those  of  the  laity,  and  are  no  less  re- 
fer the  indecency  of  the  incidents,  than  for  the  natural 
'  with  which  they  are  related.  Some  of  the  literary 
I  of  Italy  have  endeavoured  to  extenuate  that  want 
mx  in  these  writings,  which  they  cannot  entirely 
'hHst  others  have  congratulated  themselves,  that  iho 
ce  of  so  scandalous  a  work  at  so  critical  a  period,  did 
1  the  reformers  those  advantages  which  they  might 
ained,  had  they  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
In  point  of  composition,  these  novels,  although  much 
0  l^o&e  of  Boccaccio,  are  written  with  a  degree  of 
kud  nature  which  seldom  fails  to  interest  the  reader, 
b,  combined  with  the  singularity  of  the  incidents,  will 
secure  a  durable,  although  not  a  very  honourable 
a  to  the  author.} 

Bandello  was  collecting  the  materials  for  his  works, 
lets  of  literature  were  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of  an> 
et  more  disgracefully  notorious,  the  unprincipled  and 
Pietro  Aretino.  Were  it  the  object  of  the  present 
collect  only  such  circumstances  as  might  confer  honour 
je,  the  name  of  this  writer  might  weU  be  omitted,  but 
kvity  of  taste  and  morals  is  no  less  an  object  of  inquiry 
r  excellency.  The  life  of  Aretino  may  be  denominated 
iph  of  efirontery.  His  birth  was  illegitimate.  The 
ming  which  he  possessed  was  obtained  from  the  books 
his  early  years  it  was  his  business  to  bind.^^*  He 
m  from  his  native  city  of  Arezzo,  for  having  been  the 
f  a  satirical  sonnet,  and  having  afterwards  found 
in  Perugia,  he  there  gave  a  further  specimen  of  his 
n^  by  an  alteration  made  by  him  in  a  picture  on  a 
ubject.  An  early  confidence  in  his  own  talents  in- 
m  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  foot, 

ed  at  Lucca,  in  1554,  in  4to;  the  fourth  volume  at  Lyons,  1574, 
y  have  since  been  several  times  reprinted,  particularly  in  Xiondon, 
vols.  4to. 

uch.  vol.  iii.  p.  204.    Tirah.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  93. 
lee  the  observations  of  Count  Boss!  for  much  additional  infonnation 
this  author. 
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and  without  any  other  effects  than  the  apparel  which  he  wore. 
Being  retained  in  the  service  of  the  eminent  merchant  Agostino 
Chigi,  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  having  heen  detected  in 
a  theft.  He  then  hecame  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal  di  S. 
Giovanni,  on  whoso  death  he  obtained  an  employment  in  the 
Vatican  under  Julius  II.,  by  whose  orders  he  was,  however, 
soon  afterwards  expelled  from  the  court.  On  an  excursion  which 
he  made  into  Lombardy,  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the  ]|. 
extreme  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  received  at  Ravenna  into  a  confraternity  of 
monks.  On  his  second  visit  to  Rome  he  found  the  pontifical 
chair  fiUed  by  Leo  X.,  who,  considering  him  as  a  man  of  talents, 
admitted  him  to  a  ejaare  of  that  bounty  which  he  so  liberally 
dispensed  on  all  who  did,  and  on  many  who*did  not  deserve  it ; 
and  Aretino  has  himself  boasted,  ^at  on  one  occasion  he 
received  from  this  pontiff  a  present  in  money  to  a  princely 
amount.  The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who,  on  his  becoming 
supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  continued  his 
favour  to  Aretino.  These  obligations  are  confessed  by  himself 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings  ;*  yet,  with  an  ingratitude  and 
an  inconsistency  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he 
complained,  long  after  the  death  of  both  these  pontiffs,  that, 
in  return  for  all  his  services,  they  had  only  repaid  him  with 
cruelties  and  injuries.  Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  city 
of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  in- 
decent set  of  prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  engraved 
by  MarC'Antonio  Raimondo,  to  which  Aretino  had  furnished 
Italian  verses,^^*  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  distinguished 
commander,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande  nere, 
whose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  who 
died  in  his  arms  in  the  month  of  December,  1526,  of  a  wound 
from  the  shot  of  a  musket.  The  credit  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  friendship  of  this  eminent  soldier,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  times.^^^ 
From  this  period  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  resolved 
not  to  attach  himself  to  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his  freedom, 

*  In  one  of  his  letters,  vol.  iii.  fogl.  86,  he  acknowledges  to  have  received, 
ddlla  sarUa  memoria  di  Leone  danari  in  real  aomma,    Mazz.  in  Y^ta,  p.  19. 
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and  to  procure  his  own  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  and  the  labours  of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
indecent  and  abominable  writings  of  Aretino,  as  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  peruse  those  long  and  tedious  pieces  on  religious 
subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably  sought  to  counterbalance, 
in  the  public  opinion,  the  profaneness  of  his  other  productions. 
It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  abili- 
ties, in  prose  and  in  verse,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  epic  or 
dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  notwidistanding  their 
great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece  exists  which  in  point 
of  literary  merit  is  entitled  to  approbation  ;  yet  the  commenda- 
tions which  Aretino  received  from  his  contemporaries  are  beyond 
example ;  and  by  his  unblushing  e&ontery  and  the  artful  inter- 
mixture of  censure  and  adulation,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  con- 
tribution almost  all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
Francis  I.  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
afforded  him  other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  requested  that 
the  pope  would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  society. 
Henry  VIII.  sent  him  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns,"* 
and  the  emperor  Charles  Y .  not  only  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino  on  his  way  to  Peschiera,  placed  him  on  his  right  hand 
and  rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation.  The  distinctions 
which  he  obtained  by  his  adulatory  sonnets  and  epistles,  from 
Julius  III.,  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  The  present  of  a 
thousand  gold  crowns  was  accompanied  by  a  papal  bull,  nomi- 
nating him  a  Cavaliere  of  the  order  of  S,  Pietro,  to  which  dig- 
nity was  also  annexed  an  annual  income.  These  favours  and 
distinctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the  inferior  sovereigns  and 
chief  nobihty  of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  expectations  of  being 
created  a  cardinal ;  for  the  reception  of  which  honour  he  had 
actually  begun  to  make  preparations.*  He  assmned  the  titles 
of  //  Bivino,  and  II  Flagelh  de*  PrincipL  Medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  decorated  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  of  Europe  bringing  to  him 

*  Mazzuch.    Vita  dell'  Aretino,  p.  70.    He  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had 
refused  the  cardinaUte.    Lettere,  vol.  vi.  p.  293. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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their  tribute.  Even  his  mother  and  his  daughter  were  repre- 
sented in  medals  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  His  portrait 
was  frequently  painted  by  the  best  artists  of  the  time,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  celebrated  Titiano,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits 
of  intimacy;  insomuch  that  it  may  justly  be  asserted,  that, 
from  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  present,  no  person  who  founded 
his  claims  to  public  favour  merely  on  his  literary  talents,  ever 
obtained  one  half  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  miiieh  were 
lavished  on  this  illiterate  pretender. 

Great,  however,  as  tb^se  distinctions  were,  they  were  not 
enjoyed  by  Aretino  without  considerable  deductions,  and  fre- 
quent mortifications  and  disgrace.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
he  was  twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attacks  of  those 
whom  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  occasion  owed  his  escape 
only  to  the  interference  of  his  friend  Ferraguto  di  Lazzara.  He 
also  tnet  with  a  finn  opponent  in  the  respectable  and  learned 
Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona  and  apostolic  datary, 
who  used  all  his  efforts  to  strip  the  mask  from  this  shameless 
impostor.  A  still  more  formidable  adversary  appeared  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  in  Achille  della  Volta,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Bologna,  then  resident  in  Rome,  on  whom  Aretino 
had  written  a  satirical  sonnet,  and  who  repaid  him  with  ^ye 
wounds  of  a  dagger,  one  of  which  was  for  some  time  supposed 
to  be  mortal.  In  consequence  of  a  lampoon,  written  by  Aretino 
when  at  Venice,  against  the  distinguished  commander  Pietro 
Strozzi,  who,  in  the  year  1642,  wrested  from  the  Imperialists 
the  fortress  of  Marano,  that  haughty  soldier  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  if  he  repeated  the  insult  he  would  have  him  assassi- 
nated even  in  his  bed  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lived  under 
great  apprehensions  as  long  as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  Venetian 
territories.  A  singular  interview  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  Aretino  and  Tintoretto  the  painter,  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  his  abuse.  Tintoretto  having  invited  him  to  his  house 
under  the  pretext  of  painting  his  portrait,  seated  him  in  a  chair 
as  if  for  that  purpose  ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  his  pencils,  the 
painter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistol,  which  he  levelled  at 
Aretino.  The  conscious  and  terrified  fibeller  cried  out  for  mercy, 
when  Tintoretto  said  with  great  gravity.  Compose  yourself 
whilst  I  take  measure  of  you,  and  moving  the  direction  of  the 
pistol  slowly  from  head  to  foot,  he  added,  I  find  you  a/re  just 
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ike  length  of  tv)0  pistols  and  a  half.  Aretino  imdersiood  t&e 
lesson,  and  from  this  time  avowed  himself  the  painter's  warmest 
fHend.*  On  another  occasion  he  incurred  tibie  resentment  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  Venice,  bj  insolently  insinuating 
lliat  he  had  detained  in  his  hands  the  money  remitted  by  his 
govereign  as  a  present  to  Aretino  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ambassador  is  said  to  have  hired  six  or  seven  persons  to  attack 
him  with  cudgels,  which  he  represented  as  a  design  to  murder 
him.^*^  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Aretino  experi- 
enced on  many  occasions  similar  treatment ;  on  which  account 
Boccalini  has  humorously  called  him  **  the  loadstone  of  clubs 
and  daggers  ; "  adding,  *'  that  those  persons  who  were  as  ready 
of  hand  as  he  was  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in  such  a 
maimer  on  his  face,  his  breast,  and  his  arms,  that  he  was 
streaked  aU  over  like  a  chart  of  navigation." 

Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  effix)9tery  of  Aretino  escape  the 
reprehension  of  his  numerous  literary  adversaries,  who  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  render  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt ;  as  a  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  medals 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  himself,  others 
were  made  public,  exhibiting  his  resemblance  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  most  indecent  device,  as  emblematical  of  his 
character  and  writings.  On  the  report  of  his  being  mortally 
wounded  by  AchiUe  della  Yolta  in  Eome,  Girolamo  Casio,  a 
cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  sonnet  of  exultation,  and  on  his 
recovery  another  equally  satirical  and  vehement.  The 
enmity  of  the  good  prelate  Ghiberti  was  seconded  by  the  keen 
satire  of  Bemi,  who  was  employed  by  him  in  his  office  as 
datary  of  the  holy  see,  and  who  produced  a  sonnet  against 
Aretino,  which  in  point  of  vivacity,  scurrility,  and  humour,  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled;!  but  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  Aretino,  was  Nicolo  Franco,  who,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  his  assistant  in  the  composition  of  his  various  works, 
became  at  length  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  him 
in  virulence  and  licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him  in 
learning  and  abilities.  On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his 
house,  and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting  the  first  volume 

*  Ridolfi,  Vite  de'  Pittori  Veneziani,  par.  ii.  p.  68. 

•|*  This  production  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.    F«fe  Opere  Burlesche  de 
Bemi,  vol.  ii.  112. 
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of  Ilis  letters,  had  omitted  some  passages  in  wMch  he  had 
before  spoken  of  him  with  great  approbation,  Franco  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  attacked  his  adversary  in  a  series  of 
indecent,  satirical,  and  ludicrous  sonnets,  which  he  continued 
to  pour  forth  against  him,  imtil  he  had  completed  a  volume. 
In  defiance  of  decency  this  collection  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  and  is  certainly  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  memory 
of  its  author  than  to  that  of  his  opponent. '^^  Other  persons  of 
much  more  respectable  character  also  animadverted  with  great 
severity  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Aretino  ;  and  if  on  the 
one  hand  he  was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinity,  on  the 
other  he  was  treated  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  human  race.^^^ 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life. 
Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity  com- 
mitted by  his  sisters,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he  was 
suddenly  affected  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  over- 
turned his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury  on  his  head 
which  terminated  his  days.  This  story,  however  extraordinary, 
is  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  accurate  Mazzuchelli ;  who 
further  informs  us,  although,  as  he  admits,  on  doubtful 
evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
had  received  extreme  unction,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Guardatemi  da  topi,  or  che  son  unto/' 
Greased  as  I  am,  preserve  me  from  the  rats. 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his  death,  have 
commemorated  him  by  an  epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own 
writings,  which  has  been  repeated,  with  several  variations,  in 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
S.  Luca,  in  Venice. 

"  Qui  giace  I'Aretin,  poeta  Tosco, 

Che  disse  mal  d^ognun,  fiiorche  di  Dio, 
Scusandosi  col  dir,  Non  lo  conosco** 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
1521. 

Yiciwitudes  and  final  establishment  of  the  Laurentian  Library— Leo  X.  in- 
creases the  Library  of  the  Vatican — Custodi,  or  keepers  of  the  Vatican 
Library — Lorenzo  Parmenio — Fausto  Sabeo — Learned  Librarians  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. — Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami — Filippo 
Beroaldo — Zanobio  Acciaiuoli — Girolamo  Aleandro— Other  Libraries  in 
Rome — Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — Nicol6  Machiavelli — His  History 
of  Florence — Estimate  of  his  political  writings — Filippo  de'  Nerli — Jacopo 
Nardi — Francesco  Guicciardini — His  History  of  Italy — Paullo  Giovio — His 
historical  works — Miscellaneous  writers — Pierio  Valeriano^Celio  Calcagnini 
— Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi. 

By  no  circumstance  in  the  character  of  an  individual  is  the 
love  of  literature  so  strongly  evinced,  as  by  the  propensity  for 
collecting  together  the  writings  of  illustrious  scholars,  and 
compressing  **  the  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  library.  Few  persons  have  experienced  this  passion  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Leo  X.,  and  still  fewer  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in 
the  year  1508,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  he  had  purchased 
from  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of  his  ancestors,  and  had 
transferred  it  to  his  own  house  at  Rome.*  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  deprive  his  native  place  of  so  invaluable  a  treasure,  he 
had  not,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  thought  proper  to 
unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  had 
intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned  Varino  Camerti ;  intend- 
ing again  to  remove  it  to  Florence,  as  to  the  place  of  its  final 
destination.  This  design,  which  he  was  prevented  from 
executing  by  his  untimely  death,  was  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who,  before  he  attained 
the  supreme  dignity,  had  engaged  the  great  artist  Michel- 
Agnolo  Bonarotti,  to  erect  the  magnificent  and  spacious  edifice 

*    Vide  anUy  chap.  xi.      The  sum  paid  by  the  cardinal  to  the  monks  of 
S.  Marco  was  2652  ducats. 
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near  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  where  these 
inestimahlo  treasures  were  afterwards  deposited  f^  and  where, 
with  considerable  additions  from  subsequent  benefactors,  thej 
yet  remain,  forming  an  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
the  oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  writers,  now  denomi- 
nated the  **  Bibliotheca  Mediceo-Laurentiana."^* 

The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preservation  of  his  domestic 
library,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  bestowing  the 
most  sedulous  attention  in  augmenting  that  which  was  destined 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican.  This  collection,  begun  by  that  excellent  and  learned 
sovereign,  Nicholas  V.,  and  greatly  increased  by  succeeding 
pontiffs,  was  already  deposited  in  a  suitable  edifice,  erected  for 
that  purpose  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  considered  as  the  most 
extensive  assemblage  of  literary  productions  in  all  Italy.  The 
envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  affairs  of  state  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  were  directed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
men  of  learning  were  frequently  despatched  to  remote  and  bar- 
barous countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  and  rescuing 
these  works  from  destruction.^  Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate 
to  render  his  high  oflSce  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an 
object,  which  he  considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  by  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Christendom  in  giving  effect  to  his  researches.  In 
the  year  1517,  he  despatched  as  his  envoy,  John  Heytmers  de 
Zonvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Gothland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  after  literary  works, 
and  particularly  historical  compositions.  This  envoy  was  fur- 
nished with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  different  sovereigns 
through  whose  dominions  he  had  to  pass,  earnestly  entreating 
them  to  px)mote  the  object  of  his  visit  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Some  of  these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this  pursuit.**' 

With  a  similar  view  he  despatched  to  Venice  the  celebrated 
Agostino  Beazzano,  whom  he  furnished  with  letters  to  the  doge 
Loredano,  directing  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  acquisition 
of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  authors.  Efforts  so  persevering 
could  not  fail  of  success  ;  and  the  Vatican  library,  during  tho 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  was  augmented  by  many  viduable  woiikB^ 
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whicli  without  liis  yigilance  aud  Cberalitj  would  probably  have 
been  lost  to  the  world.* 

On  his  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  X.  found  the 
office  of  Cttstode,  or  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  intrusted 
to  Ixnrenzo  Farmenio,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Julius  II.  in 
ihe  year  1511,  probably  as  a  reward  for  the  various  productions 
in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  his  patron.^'^  Although  Farmenio  survived  until 
the  year  1529,  yet  it  appears  that  Leo  X.  conferred  the  office 
of  Oustode  on  Fausto  Sabeo,  of  Brescia,  but  whether  as  a 
coadjutor  with  Farmenio^  or  as  his  successor,  and  at  what  pre- 
cifle  period,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained.^  Before  his 
nomination  to  this  trust,  which  he  is  said  to  have  held  under 
six  succeeding  pontiffs,  Sabeo  had  been  employed  by  Leo  X. 
in  exploring  distant  regions  for  ancient  manuscripts,  as  appears 
from  several  of  his  Latin  epigrams  ;  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1556.t  In  some  of  these  he 
boasts  of  the  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
pontiff,  and  complains  that  his  remuneration  had  not  been 
equal  to  his  merits.  After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  addressed 
a  short  poem  to  Clement  VII.,  in  which  he  bestows  on  Leo 
the  appellations  of  bountiful,  magnanimous,  and  learned,  and 
lamente  his  death  with  apparent  sincerity,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  positively  asserts  that  he  never  received  any  reward 
for  all  his  services  ;  an  assertion  which  would  be  better  entitled 
to  credit,  if  Sabeo  had  not  indulged  himself  in  similar  com- 
plaints  against  all  the  pontiffs,  by  whose  favour  he  continued 
in  that  office,  which  had  been  first  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberality  of  Leo  X. 

In  the  year  1527,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  captured  and 
plundered  by  the  banditti  imder  the  d»ke  of  Bourbon,^  the 
Vatican  library  partook  of  the  general  calamity,  and  many  of 
the  valuable  works  there  deposited  were  seized  upon,  dispersed, 
or  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldiery.  The 
humiliating  and  dangerous  situation  to  which  Clement  VIL 
■was  reduced  by  this  unexpected  event,  prevented  him  from 

*  Of  the  efibrts  made  in  Italy  at  ibis  period  for  collecting  books  and  MS&L 
see  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  90.* 

•f  "  Epigrauuatum,  Libri  V.  ad  Henricum  Regem  Galliae.  I.  De  Diis 
IL  De  Heroibus.    III.  De  Amicis.     IV.  De  Amoribui.    V.  De  MiaceUaneis 
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paying  that  attention  to  repair  the  injury,  which  from  his  well- 
known  disposition  to  the  encouragement  of  literature,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Custode,  Sabeo,  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  pontiff  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  collection, 
which  he  conceived  might  he  done  with  the  least  offence,  by 
addressing  to  him  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  verse.  In  this  piece 
he  boldly  personifies  the  Vatican  library  under  the  character  of 
a  most  abject,  miserable,  and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes 
herself  on  the  pontiff,  and  represents  her  services,  her  cala- 
mities, and  the  claims  which  she  has  on  his  favour.*  These 
remonstrances  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect  during 
this  turbulent  period  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  pon- 
tificate of  Paul  III.  that  the  library  began  to  revive  from  its 
misfortunes,  and  to  recover  its  former  splendour. 

But  besides  the  Ctistode,  or  keeper,  this  celebrated  libraiy 
has  also  required  the  attention  of  a  Bihliotecario,  or  librarian  ;^ 
a  trust  which  has  generally  been  conferred  on  men  eminent 
for  their  rank,  or  distinguished  by  their  learning,  and  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 
church.^^  At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  this  office  was 
filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Julius  II.  to  succeed  GiuHano  di  Volterra,  bishop  of  Ragusa, 
in  the  year  1510.  This  eminent  scholar  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Volterra,  where  in  the  commotions  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1472,t  his  father  lost  his  life,  and  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family,  among  whom  was  Tomaso, 
then  only  two  years  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  at  Florence. 
Being  there  received  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  and  having  closely  attended  to  his  studies,  Tomaso, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that 
great  man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  acquirements  as  to  obtain  an  early  and 
deserved  celebrity.^  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI. 
he  was  nominated  by  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Pietro,  and 
dignified  with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.  In  the  year  1495  he 
was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  on  which  embassy  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain,  not  only  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  but 

*  Quirini,  Spec.  IJt  Brix.  p.  173-        +  Vide  Life  of  Lor.  de  Med. 
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also  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  soon  after  the  return  of 
Inghirami  to  Rome  transmitted  to  him  from  Inspruck  an  im- 
perial diploma,  by  which,  after  enumerating  his  various  accom- 
plishments, and  particularly  his  excellence  in  poetry  and  Latin 
literature,  he  created  him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate, 
and  <$onceded  to  him  the  privilege  of  emblazoning  the  Austrian 
eagle  in  his  family  arms.  Nor  was  Inghirami  less  favoured  by 
Julius  II.,  who,  besides  appointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
conferred  on  him  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretary, 
irliich  he  afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college 
of  cardinals,  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclave 
on  the  election  of  Leo  X.  By  the  favour  of  the  new  pontiff, 
Inghirami  was  enriched  with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
and  continued  in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  the 
Bizth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he  had  not  yet  completed 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.^  To  this  unfortunate  event, 
it  is  probably  owing  that  so  few  of  his  writings  have  reached 
the  present  times.  From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  many  learned  works. 
Among  these,  his  surviving  friend  Giano  Parrhasio  has  enume- 
rated a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  compendium  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics  of  Horace,  and  remarks 
on  the  comedies  of  Plautus  ;  but  these  works  were  left  at  his 
death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  have  since  been  dispersed 
and  lost.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  additions  to  the  **  Aulularia  *'  of  Plautus,  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen  of  Inghirami.  For  that  cele- 
brity, of  which  he  has  been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  his  writings, 
he  has,  however,  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  applause  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  among  whom  that  of  Erasmus  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.* 

On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Filippo  Beroaldo,  usually 
3aUed  Beroaldo  the  yoxmger.  This  eminent  scholar  sprung 
Tom  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  and  was  the  nephewf  and 
mpil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder,  under  whose  instructions  he 

*  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  xxiii. 
i*  Lancellotti  Vita  di  Ang.  Colocci,  p.  52. 
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made  such  aa  early  profici^icj  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  that  in  the  year  1496,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  aj^inted  public  professor  of  pdhe 
literature  in  the  uniyersity  of  his  native  place.  Having  after- 
wards chosen  the  city  of  Rome  as  his  residence,  he  th^re 
attracted  the  notice  of  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de'  Media, 
who  received  him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  as  his  pri- 
Tate  secretary.*  After  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate, 
3eroaldo  was  nominated  proposto,  or  principal  of  the  Roman 
academy,  t  which  office  he  probably  relinquished  on  accepting 
that  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Of  his  critical  talents  his 
edition  of  Tacitus,  before  particularly  noticed,  afibrds  a  favour- 
able specimen  ;  but  Beroaldo  stands  also  eminently  distin- 
guished  among  his  countiTmen  by  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry; 
and  his  three  books  of  odes,  first  published  by  him  in  the  year 
1530,  were  received  with  such  applause,  particularly  by  the 
French  nation,  that  he  has  had  no  less  than  six  translators  in 
that  country,  among  whom  is  the  celebrated  Clement  Marot.| 
From  a  poem  of  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio  addressed  to  Beroaldo, 
it  appears  that  he  had  also  undertaken  an  historical  work  on  the 
events  of  his  gwn  times,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  r 
did  not  live  to  complete.  Beroaldo  also  appears  among  the  ad-  | 
mirers  of  the  celebrated  Roman  courtesan  Imperia,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  superior  pretensions  of  Sadoleti  to 
her  favour.^  The  warmth  of  his  temperament,  indeed,  suf- 
ficiently appears  in  some  of  his  poems.  His  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1518,  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  vexations  which  he  experienced  from  the  pontilBT  in  hu 
office  as  librarian  ;  §  but  the  authority  of  Valeriano  and  his 
copyists  is  not  implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  epitaph  with 
which  Bembo  has  honoured  the  memory  of  Beroaldo,  and  which 
explicitly  asserts  that  Leo  X.  shed  tears  on  his  loss,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  retained  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff  to  the  close  of  his  days. 

The  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Beroaldo,  was  soon  afterwards  conferred 
by  the  pontiff  on  Zanobio  Acciajuoli,  a  descendant  of  a  noble 
Florentine  family,  which  has  produced  many  eminent  men, 
Zanobio  was  born  in  the  year  1461,  and  having,  while  yet  an 

*  Valerian,  de  Lit.  infel.  p.  41.    +  Mazzuch.  vol.  iv.  p.  1018. 
S  3fazzoch  vol.  iv.  p.  1020.  §  Valerian  de  Literal,  infel.  p.  41. 
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Lfiant,  been  banished  with  his  relations,  he  was  recalled  when 
bout  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
iueated  bj  his  directions  with  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Pier-Fran- 
Bseo  de'  Medici,  to  whom  Zanobio  was  nearly  related.  Hence 
e  had  £*equent  intercourse  with  Politiano,  Ficino,  and  other 
minent  Florentine  scholars,  whose  favour  and  friendship  he 
onciliated  by  his  early  talents  and  acquirements.  After  the 
eath  oi  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
ommotions  which  agitated  his  native  place,  and  devoting  him- 
elf  to  a  monastic  life,  received  irom  the  famous  Girolamo 
laronarola,  about  the  year  1494,  the  habit  of  a  Dominican. 
^or  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he 
pplied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
lebrew  tongue  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
be  examination  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Cedici,  and  in  that  of  S.  Marco,  at  Florence,  from  which  he 
elected  such  as  had  not  before  been  published,  with  the  design 
f  translating  them  into  Latin,  and  giving  them  to  the  world 
brough  the  medium  of  the  press.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Zanobio  hastened  to  Rome,  and 
'as  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
siled him  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  granted  him  an 
onourable  stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Silvestro. 
L  general  chapter  of  his  order  being  held  at  Naples,  in  the 
ear  1515,  Zanobio  attended  there,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
iceroy  and  the  general  of  the  order,  made  an  oration  in  Latin 
1  praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which  he  afterwards  published 
nd  inscribed  to  the  cardinal  of  Aragon.  Upon  his  appoint- 
lent  to  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook  the 
^borious  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  ancient  public 
iocuments  there  deposited,  containing  imperial  privileges,  bulls, 
nd  instruments,  of  which  he  formed  an  exact  index,  and  after- 
rards,  by  the  order  of  the  pope,  conveyed  them  to  the  castle  of 
5.  Angelo.t  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  imwearied  industry 
f  Zanobio  abridged  his  days,  as  he  did  not  long  survive  to  en- 
jy  his  office,  having  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July, 
519.  To  Zanobio  we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ig  the  Greek  epigrams  of  Politiano,  which  were  recommended 

*  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d^Italia,  vol.  i.p.  51. 
t  Mont&ucon,  "BibUoth.  Biblioth.  MSS."  p.  202. 
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to  His  care  by  their  author  in  his  last  moments.  Among  his  . 
remaining  works  is  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  whidk 
he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Giidio  de'  Medici.*  .  He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Greek  address  of  Marcus  Musurus  to  Leo 
X.  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Plato,  and  made  several  other 
translations  from  the  Greek,  some  of  which  he  inscribed  to  that 
pontiff.  His  Latin  poems  have  been  mentioned  with  great 
applause.  Among  these  is  a  Sapphic  ode  addressed  to  Leo  X., 
inciting  him  to  proceed  in  improving  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
particiHarly  in  decorating  the  Esquilian  hill.  In  the  library  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  are  also  preserved  a  fev 
lines  in  the  band-writing  of  Zanobio,  in  which  he  has  attempted  ^^ 
to  compliment  the  pontiff  on  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  name 
of  his  family  with  the  appellations  of  his  high  dignity. 

Acciajuoli  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  librarian,  by  Giro- 
lamo  Aleandro,  who  was,  however,  soon  called  off  from  the 
duties  of  this  station  by  his  embassy  to  the  imperial  diet,  to 
oppose  the  rapid  increase  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.     Of  hu 
conduct  on  that  occasion  some  account  has   already  hem 
given  ;t  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  so  extraordinary  a 
man,  some  further  particulars  cannot  be  uninteresting.     Were  r 
we  to  rely  on  the  positive  assertion  of  Luther,  Aleandro  was  of  L 
Jewish  origin ;    but  neither  Luther  nor  his  opponents  were  It 
remarkable  for  a  scinipulous  adherence  to  truth  in  the  charac- 
ters given  by  them  of  their  adversaries,  and  this  aspersion,  if 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  religious  animosity.     In  reproaching  him  with  his 
supposed  origin,  Luther,  however,  admits  that  Aleandro  was 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he  had 
acquired,  by  long  experience,  the  use  of  the  Latin  language. | 
Girolamo  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Francesco  Aleandro,  a  physician 
at  Motta,  in  the  duchy  of  Concordia,  and  is  said  to  have  deduced 
his  origin  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Landro.^^     He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1480,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  repaired  to 
Venice,  where  he  received  instructions  from  Benedetto  Brug- 
nolo,  and  afterwards  from  Petronello  di  Rimini.     A  long  and 
dangerous  illness  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  place, 

*  Printed  in  4to,  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or  year, 
t  Vide  ante,  chap.  xix.  X  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  125. 
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On  hi«  recovery  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  academy  at  Fordenone, 
where  Paolo  Amalteo  read  lectures  explanatory  of  the  ancient 
authors,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  hefore  a  nmnerous 
train  of  auditors.  After  a  second  visit  to  Venice,  Aleandro 
again  returned  to  Motta,  where  he  challenged  Domenico  Plorio, 
the  puhlic  instructor  of  that  place,  to  a  literary  contest,  in 
which  Aleandro  demonstrated  so  effectually  the  ignorance  of  his 
opponent,  that  he  was  hy  general  consent  elected  in  his  stead. 
After  having  taught  successively  at  Venice  and  at  Padua,  his 
reputation  reached  the  Roman  court,  and  Alexander  VI.  de- 
termined to  call  him  to  that  city,  and  appoint  him  secretary  to 
Ms  son  Caesar  Borgia.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1501, 
Aleandro  took  up  his  residence  with  the  papal  nuncio,  Angelo 
Leonino,  hishop  of  Tivoli,  at  Venice.  Whilst  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  journey,  the  pope,  who  had  been  informed  that 
^eandro  was  no  less  distinguished  hy  his  talents  for  public 
ifTairs  than  for  his  learning,  directed  him  to  repair  to  Hungary 
IS  his  envoy.  Aleandro  set  out  from  Venice  in  the  beginning 
)f  the  year  1502  ;  but  being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was 
letained  many  months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  return  to  Venice.  The  death 
y£  the  pontiff  happening  soon  afterwards,  Aleandro  was  freed 
from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  with  fresh 
ardour  to  his  studies.^^  Such  was  the  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired  before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  that 
Aldo  Manuzio  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  conferring  on  him  this  honour, 
that  his  acquirements  were  beyond  those  of  any  other  person 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  ;  a  compliment  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration  that  Aldo  was  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  age.^*  At  Venice,  Aleandro 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Erasmus  ;  and  these  two 
eminent  men  resided  together  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  the 
printer  Andrea  d'Asola,  the  father-in-law  of  Aldo,  where  Ale- 
Ekndro  assisted  Erasmus  in  publishing  a  more  full  and  correct 
^ition  of  his  **  Adagia  "  from  the  Aldine  press.*  In  the 
contests  to  which  the  Reformation  gave  rise,  Erasmus  and 
Aleandro  adopted  a  different  course  of  conduct ;  but  although 

•  The  first  edition  of  Paris,  1500,  was  very  defective ;  tliat  of  Aldo,  1508, 
8  very  correct. 
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they  attacked  each  other  with  i^afficient  asperitj,  Enumna 
always  candidly  acknowledged  the  great  talents  and  uncomnum 
learning  of  his  former  friend. 

In  the  year  1508,  Aleandro  was  invited  to  Paris  hy  Lonis  XIL, 
to  fill  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the  nniyersity  of  that  city.  Ba 
exertions  there  met  with  the  highest  applause,  and  he  wai 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  rector  of  that  famous  seminaiy, 
contrary  to  the  express  tenor  of  its  statutes,  which  were  1^ 
dispensed  with  in  favour  of  so  extraordinary  a  scholar.  After  p 
residing  there  some  years,  he  was  induced  to  quit  that  city  by  p 
his  apprehensions  of  the  plague,  and  proceeding  through  diffiep*  j^ 
cnt  parts  of  France,  he  gave  public  lectures  on  the  Gre^  ^ 
language  at  Orleans,  Blois,  and  other  places.  At  length  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Liege,  where  the  piince-hishop  of 
that  city,  Everard  della  Marca,  nominated  him  a  canon  of  hii 
cathedral,  and  appointed  him  chancellor  of  his  diocese  ;  em- 
ployments which  did  not,  however,  prevent  Aleandro  from 
giving  instructions  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he  continued  ti 
do  there  for  two  years  with  distinguished  success.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  1517,  he  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  his 
patron,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and  y 
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who  conceived  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  talents 
Aleandro  to  accomplish  his  purpose.     The  reception  which  the     * 
learned  envoy  experienced  from  Leo  X.  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.     The  pontiff  confessed  that  he  had  never 
before  met  with  his  equal,  and  requested  the  prince-bishop 
would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit  his  service  and  enter  into  that  <if 
the  Roman  church.     The  bishop  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  a    ^ 
request  which  was  an  earnest  of  his  own  success.     Aleandro 
was  first  appointed  secretary  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
an  office  at  that  time  of  the  highest  trust  ;  and  in  the  year 

1519,  was  nominated,  by  a  papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  his  former  patron  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
he  continued  his  exertions,  as  well  at  Rome  as  on  his  mission 
into  Germany,  imtil  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  prince- 
bishop  his  long  expected  dignity.* 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial  diet  in  the  year 

1520,  his  conduct  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  and  abuse, 

Pallavic.  U^.  \.  ca^.  ^3. 
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lot  only  of  the  more  earnest  reformers,  bnt  of  his  former  friend, 
Brasmus,  who  condemned  the  violence  of  his  zeal  with  great 
isperity.*  After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Aleandro  rose  to  high 
dignity  in  the  church.  By  Clement  VII.  he  was  nominated 
lichbishop  of  Brindisi  and  Oria,  and  was  appointed  apostolic 
limcio  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he  attended  in  that  capacity  at  the 
battle  of  Fayia  in  1525.  He  there  met  with  a  disaster  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  monarch  ;  having  been  made  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  obtained  his  release  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  powerful  friends  and  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
ransom.'^  After  having  performed  several  other  important 
mbassies,  and  taken  a  principal  part  for  many  years  in  the 
ransactions  of  the  Roman  court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year 
.538 f  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Faul  III.,  on  which 
lecasion  he  resigned  his  office  of  librarian,  and  was  succeeded 
>y  Agostino  Steuco,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chissano,  in  the 
sland  of  Gandia.  The  death  of  Aleandro,  which  Jovius  in- 
brms  us  was  occasioned,  or  accelerated  by  the  too  frequent  use 
k£  medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  his  health,'^  hap- 
)ened  at  Rome  in  the  year  1542,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
>leted  his  sixty-second  year.  The  same  author  asserts,  that 
^eandro  displayed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience,  and 
ivas  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cut  off  before  he 
lad  finished  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  In  this  case  we 
nay,  however,  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety 
jf  a  Roman  cardinal,  although  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the  Greek 
epitaph,  which  Aleandro  composed  for  himself  a  short  time 
t)efore  his  death.^^ 

The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are  scarcely  equal  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  acknowledged  learning, 
great  eloquence,  and  uncommon  industry.  The  Greek  Lexicon 
published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512,  was  compiled  by 
six  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only  share  which  he  took  was  in 
correcting  the  ultimate  proofs  from  the  press,  and  adding 
jome  words  omitted  in  former  collections.  In  the  same 
^ear  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of  Chrysoloras,  of  which 
le  also  made  a  compendium.  His  treatise,  **  De  Concilio 
labendo,*'  consisting  of  four  books,  is  said  to  have  been  of 

*  Mazzuchelli  vol.  i.  p.  415  (note  51). 
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great  use  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
Erasmus  believed  Aleandro  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
oration  published  under  the  name  of  Julius  CsBsar  Scaliger,  as 
an  answer  to  his  *'Ciceronianus/'  in  the  year  1531,  and  some 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  whoso  name  it  bears.  That  so  little 
remains  of  the  writings  of  Aleandro,  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  his  various  important  avocations  and  active  life  ;  but  Jovim 
informs  lis,  that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  a  certain 
extemporaneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when  he  attempted  to 
exercise  himself  in  well-regulated  composition,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  support  a  clear  and  elegant  style ;  and  YalerianOi 
whilst  he  acknowledges  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  writings,  has 
in  an  elegant  allegory  taxed  him  with  obscurity.*  A  few  d 
the  letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro  have  been  preserved  in 
various  collections,  and  his  Latin  verses,  **  Ad  Julium  et 
Neseram,"  are  considered  by  Fontanini  as  affording  alone  i 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  talents  of  their  author. 

The  example  of  Leo  X.  in  collecting  the  precious  remains  of 
ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or  imitated  by  several  distb- 
guished  prelates  of  the  Roman  court,  the  extent  of  whose 
collections  resembled  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  rather  than 
of  a  private  individual.  Aleandro  had  himself  formed  a  veij 
considerable  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  d 
S.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  canons  of  S.  Georgio,  of  which  congregation  Aleandro 
had  been  protector  ;  and  has  since  contributed  to  increase  the 
celebrated  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
written  from  London,  in  the  year  1515,  mentions  the  library  rf 
cardinal  Grimani  at  Eome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and 
abounding  in  books  in  all  languages.  This  extensive  colleo- 
tion,  consisting  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  was 
bequeathed  by  the  cardinal,  in  the  year  1523,  to  the  regdar 
canons  of  S.  Salvador  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  incr^used 
by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  cardinal 
patriarch,  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  unfortunatdy 

Ad  Hieronjnmm  Aleandrum,  ne  sit  in  scriptis  tantus  obscniitfttia  amator. 
Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  vol.  z.  p.  213. 
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destroyed  by  fire.*  Equally  extensive  and  equally  unfortunate 
was  tne  library  of  cardinal  Sadoleti.  After  having  escaped 
from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  barbarians  during  the 
sacking  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  the  books  were  put  on 
board  a  ship  to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of  Sadoleti  in 
France  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  it  was  discovered  that 
the  passengers  were  infected  with  the  plague  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the  books  were 
either  lost  or  carried  to  some  distant  country,  where  Sadoleti 
never  heard  of  them  more.  The  library  of  Bembo  was  rich  in 
valuable  manuscripts,  and  contained  many  of  the  productions  of 
the  provengal  poets,  with  whose  language  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  possessed  also  several  pieces  in  the  hand-writing  of  Petrarca, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well  printed  as  manu- 
script, which  he  had  collected  at  an  immense  expense.  Many 
of  these  were  afterwards  united  with  the  ducal  librarv  of  Urbino, 
whence  they  have  since  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 
Amongst  them  were  the  two  ancient  copies  of  Virgil  and  of 
Terence,  which  have  been  justly  esteemed  the  chief  ornaments 
of  that  immense  ooUection.^ 

Before  the  French  under  Charles  VIII.  had  burst  the  barrier 

of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars  had  abeady  bes^un  to  examine 

with  .great  industry  the  transaetioiiB  of  fomer  times,  and  to 

record  those  of  their  own  with  accuracy  and  fidelity ;  of  this, 

the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  that  of 

Florence  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  that  of  Venice  by  Marc- Antonio 

Cocchi,  called  Sabellicus,  and  that  of  Milan  by  Bernardo  Corio, 

may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proofs.     The  important  transac 

tions  which  had  since  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  the  increasing 

interest  which  these  'great  events  had  excited,  now  called  forth 

more  distinguished  talents ;   and  the  historical  and  political 

writings  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nardi,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Guicciardini, 

have  not  only  transmitted  to  us  with  great  minuteness  the 

events  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but  have  frequently 

fiimished  us  with  such  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them,  as 

liave  been  found  applicable  to  subsequent  occurrences  and  to 

future  times. 

Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli,  some 

♦  Tirab.  vol,  vii.  ptr.  i.  p.  208. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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account  has  already  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  preset 
work.^^  That  ho  was  a  man  of  talents  is  a{>pareBty  not  onij 
from  his  writings,  but  from  the  important  offices  which  he  filled; 
haying  been  for  some  years  secretary  to  the  republic,  and  fre- 
quently despatched  on  embassies  to  foreign  powers.  Whether 
prompted  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  the  spirit  of  faction,  he 
displayed  a  restless  and  turbulent  disposition,  which  not  only 
diminished  the  respect  due  to  his  alulities,  but  frequently 
endangered  his  personal  safety.  Besides  his  having  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Capponi  and  Boscoli,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  suffer  four  jerks  of  the  cord,  and  from  which 
he  only  escaped  with  his  life  by  the  clemency  of  Leo  X.,  he 
entered  into  another  plot  immediately  after  the  death  of  that 
pontiff,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de*  Medici  from  Florence;  in 
which  his  associates  were,  Luigi  Alamanni,  Zanobio  Buondel- 
moute,  and  other  young  men  who  frequented  the  gardens  of  the 
Kucellai.  That  he  had  idso  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties appears  from  several  pi^sages  in  his  works;  and  a 
letter  written  by  his  son  Pietro  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1527,  acknowledges  that  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty.* 

The  prose  writings  of  Machiavelli  consist  of  his  History  of 
Florence  in  eight  books,  his  Discourses  on  Livy,  and  his  book 
entitled,  **  II  Principe,'*  or,  **  The  Prince,"  with  some  smaller 
treatises.  His  History,  which  comprehends  the  transactions  of 
the  Florentine  state,  from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  in  1492,  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  concise,  and 
unaffected  style,  and  although  not  always  accurate  in  point  of 
fact,  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and 
•  advantage.^**  He  has,  however,  rendered  himself  much  more 
conspicuous  by  his  political  tracts,  which  have  indeed,  in  the 
general  estimation,  entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
writers  on  these  subjects ;  but  whilst  some  have  considered  him 
as  having  employed  his  talents  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  virtue,  others  have 
regarded  him  as  the  advocate  of  fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of 
assassination,  and  have  stigmatised  his  memory  with  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets.     To  reconcile  these  discordant  opinions  is 

*  Tiral).  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p  517* 
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imposaible ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  not  be  thought  a  superfluous 
task,  to  eaideaYOur  impartially  to  ascertain  in  what  estimation 
bis  politieal  writings  ought  to  be  held. 

On  this  subjeet  it  may  then  be  remarked,  that  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  found  hardy  enough  to  defend,  in  their  fuU  extent, 
the  baneful  maiims  advanced  by  Machiayelli,  particularly  in  his 
treatise  entitled  "  II  Principe.'*  "If  it  be  contended,*'  says 
one  of  his  warmest  apologists,  ''  that  this  work  is  fit  for  the 
perusal  of  all  sovereigns,  as  well  legitimate  as  usurpers,  and 
that  he  intended  to  give  an  eulogium  on  tyranny,  he  can 
neither  be  defended  nor  excused.  But  how  can  it  be  thought 
poBsibki,"  continues  he»  '*  that  Machiayelli,  who  was  born  under 
a  republic,  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  secretaries,  who 
performed  ao  many  important  embassies,  and  who  in  his  con- 
versation always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of  Brutus  and  of 
Oassius,  should  have  formed  such  a  design  f "  Hence  it  has 
frequently  been  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
ti<m  to  suggest  wise  and  faithful  counsels,  but  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours  the  conduct  which  a  sovereign  must  neces- 
sarily pursue,  in  order  to  support  his  authority.  "  It  was  the 
intention  of  Machiavelli,'*  says  another  encomiast,  **  to  describe 
a  destructive  tyrant ;  and  by  these  means  to  excite  odium 
against  him  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  projects."^  *'  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Maehiavelli,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  '*  and  to 
similar  writers,  who  have  openly,  and  without  dissimulation, 
shown  us  what  men  are  accustomed  to  do,  not  wnat  they  ought 
to  do."t  The  validity  of  these  and  similar  apologies  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  questionable.  Those  principles  and  rules  of 
conduct  on  which  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  so  essentially 
depends,  are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  ambiguous  terms,  and 
Machiavelli  frequently  displays  so  much  apparent  sincerity  in 
his  political  writings,  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.  Nor  have 
the  friends  of  this  author,  who  have  supposed  that  in  his 
treatise  '*  II  Principe  "  he  meant  only  to  instigate  his  patron 
Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino  to  his  ruin,  conferred  any  honour  either 
on  his  moral  or  intellectual  character.     If,  indeed,  this  were 

*  Quf.  Scliioppu,  Padia  Politices.  ap.  Elog,  Toac«  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
-f*  De  Augm.  Sclent  lib.  vii. 
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his  real  intention,  we  might  be  inclined  to  asBent  to 
of  cardinal  Pole,  that  the  writiuga  of  Machiarelli  n 
by  the  finger  of  the  devil.  But  Hnpposing  the  puip 
chioTelli  to  have  been  commendable,  can  there  be 
solecism  in  point  of  judgment,  than  to  instigate  a 
tyranniae  oyer  a.  country,  to  be  cruel  to  his  own  ai 
faithless  to  the  rest  of  ihe  world,  in  the  expectation 
a  general  odium  agalnEit  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppret 
thus  introducing  a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of  apj 
a  dubious  remedy  ?  We  may,  however,  safely  n 
aatbor  from  an  accusation  for  which  he  has  been  inde 
to  the  over-earnest  zeal  of  his  advocates,  and  ma] 
admit,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  recti! 
maxims,  ho  was  at  least  serious  in  bia  promulgatioi 
Many  of  the  most  eiceptionable  doctrines  in  his  " 
are  also  to  be  found  in  his  "  DiscoTEU,"  'where  it  cam 
tended  that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view  ;  a 
latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the  form 
further  elucidation  of  bis  opiniong.  Nor  is  it  a  sligt 
the  sincerity  of  Machiavelli,  that  bis  work  was  recomi 
bis  intimate  friend,  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  as  a  grave  i 
performance.*  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  t1 
opinion  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Neither  Adri 
Clement  YII.  passed  any  censure  on  his  writings, 
latter  not  only  accepted  the  dedication  of  his  hist 
Machiavelli  wrote  at  bis  request,  but  granted  the  Romi 
Antonio  Blado,  a  p^pal  bull  for  the  publication  i 
writings  of  Machiavelli,  in  which  the  "  Principe  " 
lary  mentioned,  t 

Tahing  it  then  for  granted  that  Machiavelli  has  i. 
tical  works  fairly  represented  his  own  sentiments,  h 
merits  to  be  appreciated  ?  MacJiiavelli  was  an  acute 
not  a  great  man.  He  could  minutely  trace  a  politic 
through  all  its  raniifications,  but  he  could  not  elevatf 
to  perceive  that  true  poUcy  and  sound  morality  are  i: 
united,  and  that  every  fraudulent  attempt  is  then  d 

■>  Poll  Op.  lorn.  Tii.  p.  264,  Buidin.  Mon.  ined.  p.  37. 
f  For  much  uldidonBl  iDd  ucmslD  infbraudDa  reqieetiiig  JSi 
Count  Boui,  in  Ilal.Ed.Tol.x.pp.  101, 106.* 
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tunatc  when  it  is  crowned  with  success.  To  obtain  a  political 
end  by  the  violation  of  ^public  faith,  is  a  stratagem  that  requires 
no  great  talents,  but  which  will  not  bear  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  Like  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty  routine  of 
these  operations  is  quickly  understood,  and  the  operator  himself 
is  soon  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Those  who,  like 
MachiayeUi,  hare  examined  human  conduct  only  in  detail,  must 
ever  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordSant  facts,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  complicated  relations  of  public  and  national  con- 
cerns. It  is  only  by  tracing  them  up  to  some  common  source, 
and  adjusting  them  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past  events 
can  ever  be  converted  into  proper  rules  of  future  conduct.  To 
recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  history  for  the 
imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of  instruction  which,  without 
proper  limitations  and  precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly 
dangerous.  Such  is  the  variety  in  human  affairs,  that  in  no 
two  instances  are  the  circumstances  in  all  respects  alike,  and 
on  that  account  experience  without  principles  must  ever  be  a 
fallacious  guide.  To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples  of  past 
ages  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  ;  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by 
them,. without  bringing  them  to  their  proper  test,  would  be  still 
more  so.  With  these  considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  and  his  errors  may  perhaps  prove 
DO  less  instructive  than  his  excellences."^ 

Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to  the  general  trans- 
actions of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator  Filippo  de'  Nerli  is 
restricted  to  its  municipal  and  internal  concerns.  The  family 
of  Nerli  had  for  several  centuries  ranked  among  the  principal 
nobility  of  that  city,  and  several  of  its  members  were  no  less 
distin^iBhed  as  e^nent  patrons  of  learning  than  as  accom- 
plished  statesmen.  The  marriage  of  Tanai  de*  Nerli,  who  had 
twice  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Capponi,  was  productive  of  five 
sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  considerable  eminence.  Jacopo  and 
Francesco  were  frequently  honoured  with  the  most  important 
ofiSces  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  became  the  father  of  two 
sons  who  were  successively  archbishops  of  Florence  and  cardi- 
nals of  the  church.  Bernardo  and  Neri  de'  Nerli  have  left  a 
noble  monument  of  their  mimificence  and  love  of  literature,  in 
publishing  at  their  own  exnense  the  first  edition  of  the  writings 
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ti  Homer,  printed  at  Fkrenoe  in  the  je«r  1488  ;  »  work  which 
confers  honeur  not  only  on  its  patnmB  and  on  the  eminent  Greek 
scholars  who  superintended  the  printing,  but  on  the  age  and 
country  in  whidi  it  was  produoed.*  This  great .  work  was 
inscribed  by  Bernardo  de'  Nerli  to  Piero  de  Medici,  the  elder 
brother  of  Leo  X.,  in  a  Latin  addresa,  in  which  he  explains  the 
motives  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  means  adc^ted  for  canying 
it  into  effect.  Benedetto  de'  Nerli,  the  eldest  of  these  five  bro-  j 
thers,  supported  ihe  rank  of  his  family  on  many  public  occa- 
sions,  and  in  particular  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  appointed 
by  the  state  of  Florence  to  congratulate  Leo  X.  on  his  eLeyation 
to  the  pontificate.  Filippo  the  historian,  the  son  of  Benedetto, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1485.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Benedetto,  called  11  FUdlo^Of  who  had  been  a  disc^le  of 
Politiano,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Crinitns.^^  In  his 
youth  he  frequented  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai,  where  he  foimed 
an  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Florence, 
and  in  particular  with  Machiayelli,  who  inscribed  to  him  his 
''Oapitolo  dell'  Oecasione."  But  whilst  his  early  associates 
warmly  o|^sed  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici,  Filippo 
became  one  of  their  most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  them  in  important  services,  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  absolute  government  imd^  Cosmo  I.  finally 
terminated  the  contest.  After  this  ev^it  he  obtained  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  confidence  of  this  cautious  prince,  who  suc- 
cessively intrusted  to  him  the  government  of  several  <tf  the 
Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  III.,  appointed  him  the  chief  of  a  splendid  embassy  to 
congratulate  the  pontiff,  who  on  that  occasion  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  cavalier,  with  that  of  count  palatine.  He  had  mar- 
ried, in  the  year  1509,  Caterina,  the  daughter  of  Jacopo  Sal- 
viati,  by  his  wife  Lucrezia,  the  sister  of  Leo  X.,  and  lived  until 
the  year  1556,  leaving  at  his  death  a  numerous  offering.  His 
*'  Commentaries"  comprise  a  well-arranged  and  useful  narrative 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Florentine  state,!  written  in  the 
style  of  a  person  conversant  vrith  public  affairs,  and  not  with  the 

*  This  edition  was  carefully  corrected,  and  ihe  printing  snperintended  by 
tlie  learned  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.     See  Maittaire,  An.  Typ.  torn.  i.  p.  49. 

i*  Published  in  1728,  by  the  Cav.  Settimani,  to  whom  we  are  also  iiuLebted 
for  the  works  of  Segni  and  of  Yardu* 
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laboured  ekquenee  cf  a  professed  axNihor.  Tliat  tin^  manifest 
a  decided  pattialrtj  to  tiie  haxalj  of  the  Medici  has  been  ooii- 
sidered  as  their  chief  excellence  by  the  apologists  of  an  abso- 
lute goTemment  in  Bubsequent  tunes  ;*  but,  however  merito- 
rious the  purpose  mttj  he,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  a  work 
avowedly  written  to  promote  a  particular  object  can  noTer  be 
perused  without  distrust,  nor  relied  on  without  ooUateral  evi- 
dence for  the  fiMts  which  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  his  contenvpcrary 
and  countryman,  Jacopo  Nardi,  exhibit  almost  a  complete  con- 
trast. Kerli  enjoyed  a  hmg  smes  of  honours  and  prosperity ; 
Nardi  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  The  former  avaUed  himself 
ci  his  adherence  and  sendees  to  the  Medici,  to  maintain  himself 
in  authority  and  importance  ;  the  latter  was  their  decided  and 
implacable  adversary,  and  his  history  is  allowed  to  be  as  hostile 
to  that  fiMnily,  as  the  **  Commentaries*'  of  Neriiare  favourable. 
The  birth  of  Nardi,  who  also  derived  his  origin  from  a  noble 
family  at  Florence,  is  placed  in  the  year  1476,  and  although 
the  time  of  his  d^ath  be  not  precisely  known,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  lived  beyond  his  eightieth  year.  In  his  early 
progress  he  had  filled  many  honourable  employments  in  the  state, 
and  in  the  year  1527,  was  ambassador  from  his  native  place  to 
the  Venetian  republic.  His  History  of  Florence,  which  extends 
from  the  year  1494  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  is  not  without  some  share  of  elegance,  but,  like  that 
of  Nerli,  must  be  read  with  caution  by  those  who  would  form  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
within  that  period. f  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning, 
and  his  translation  of  Livy,  which  has  been  sev^al  times 
reprinted,  is  yet  considered  as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the 
ancient  authors  in  the  Italian  language.  |  In  his  youth  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  life  of  the  celebrated 
commander,  Antonio  Tebalducci  Malespini,  he  ha»  shown  that 
he  had  himself  acquired  great  knowledge  and  experience  in 
military  concerns.  §  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  comedy,  entitled  **  L'Amicizia,'' 
written  by  him  whilst  very  young,  has  already  been  referred  to, 

*  Elog.  Toscani,  vol.ii.  p.  319. 

i*  Nardi  Hist,  di  Fiorenza,  Lione,  1580, 4to. 

i  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iU  p.  280.         §  Printed  at  Florence,  1597,  4to. 
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as  haying  some  pretensions,  from  its  introdaotoiy  lines,  to  be 
consider^  as  haying  giyen  the  first  example  of  the  vent  sckM, 
or  Italian  blank  verse.*** 

The  local  narratives  of  Machiayelli,  of  Neili^  and  of  Nardi,  li 
must,  however,  give  place  in  point  of  interest  and  importance  to  i 
the  more  genersJ  history  of  the  immortal'  Guicciardini ;  a  wtvk  i 
which  professes  to  record  only  the  events  of  Italj,  but  which,  a 
in  fact,  comprehends  those  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  « 
during  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  This  distinguished  i 
ornament  of  his  country  was  the  son  of  Piero  Guicciardini,  who, 
although  a  citizen  of  Florence,  derived  £rom  his  ancestors  the 
title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by 
the  emperor  Sigismund  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.^  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1482,  and  received  the 
baptismal  name  of  Francesco  TonMSO,  the  latter  of  which 
appellations  he  omitted  in  his  riper  years.  After  having 
attained  a  sufficient  share  of  classical  learning,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors, as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  as  in  his  native 
place.  He  had  at  one  time  formed  the  intention  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  church,  but  his  father  not  having  encouraged 
the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  academy  which  had  been 
transferred  from  Pisa  to  Florence,  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
year  1505,  to  read  and  illustrate  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ; 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions  on  questions  of  law,  he 
gained  great  credit.  The  first  office  of  importance  in  which  he 
was  employed  by  the  republic,  was  that  of  ambassador  to 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512.  On  this  mission,  which 
in  respect  to  his  well-known  talents  was  intrusted  to  him 
before  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  state  he  was  absent  about  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  several  rich 
pieces  of  silver  plate,  t  When  Leo  X.  paid  a  visit  to  Florence, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  Guicciardini  was  despatched  vrith 
several  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cortona. 
The  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  the  propriety 

*  Manni,  Elog.  di.  Guicdardmi.  Elog.  Toscan.  ii.  306. 
f  Ibid.  p.  309;  and  vide  ante,  chap.  viii. 
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'  and  gravity  of  Ms  maimer,  and  the  good  sense  whicH  lie  mani- 
'  fested  on  all  occasions,  soon  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff,  who,  in  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  held  on  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the  dignity  of 
advocate  of  the  consistory.  This  event  may  be  considered  as 
the  commencement  of  his  fortunes.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
the  pontiff  to  Rome,  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  after  having 
experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several  important 
concerns,  he  intrusted  him  in  the  year  1518,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Modena  and  Reggio  ;  which,  from  the  critical  circum- 
stances under  which  these  places  were  held  by  the  pope,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  confidential  employment  that  could  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  difficulties  which  he  experienced 
in  the  defence  of  these  important  districts,  called  forth  those 
great  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  afforded  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  the  promptitude  of  his 
genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  unshaken  fortitude 
of  his  mind.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  Leo  X.  during  the 
remainder  of  his  pontificate,  intrusted  with  the  chief  authority, 
as  well  in  the  military  as  civil  concerns  of  the  places  in  which 
he  commanded.  Nor  was  he  less  honoured  by  Adrian  YI.  and 
Clement  YII.,  the  latter  of  whom  appointed  him  president  of 
Romagna  ;  which  office  he  relinquished  in  the  year  1526,  to 
his  brother,  Jacopo,  when  he  was  himself  nominated  to  the 
chief  conmiand  of  the  papal  troops.  In  the  various  reforms  of 
the  Florentine  government  which  prepared  the  way  to  the 
dominion  of  Cosmo  I.,  Guicciardini  had  an  important  share  ; 
but  soon  affcer  that  event  he  retired  to  his  villa  at  Montici, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  History.  He 
died  in  the  year  1540,  after  having  completed  the  work  which 
has  immortcdised  his  name,  but  which  was  not  published  until 
many  years  after  his  death.^** 

The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  only  entitled 
their  author  to  the  indisputable  precedence  of  all  the  historians 
of  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of 
any  age  or  of  any  country.  His  first  great  advantage  is,  that 
he  was  himself  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  transac- 
tions which  he  relates,  and  frequently  acted  in  them  an 
important  part.^^*  He  also  united  in  himself  almost  every  qua- 
lification that  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  historian;  a  fearless 
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impartialit J,  a  sirong  and  rigoroiiB  jiidgiiieiit,  eqaa%  remote 
from  superstition  and  licentionsness,  and  a  penetration  of  raind 
that  pierced  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  political  intrigne. 
His  narrative  is  fidl,  clear,  and  perspicuoos,  and  the  observi^ 
tions  to  which  it  occasionally  gives  rise,  are  in  general  just, 
apposite,  and  forcihle.  The  principal  blemiidies  whick  hare 
been  attributed  to  him  as  a  writer,  are  those  of  havii^  fre- 
quently given  too  mudi  importance  to  events  of  inferior  oona- 
deration,  and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  hiatoriiiis, 
assigned  to  several  of  his  principal  actors,  orations,  whoAt 
although  sufficiently  consonant  to  ^eir  sentiments,  were  nevei 
in  reality  delivered.*  If,  however,  the  writings  of  all  his  eofr 
temporaries  had  perished,  his  works  alone  would  have  exhibited  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  age,  and  must  ever  be  r^arded  as  the  mine 
from  which  future  historians  must  derive  their  richest  materials. 
Fastidious  critics  and  indolent  readers  may  oon^lain  ef  the 
minuteness  of  his  narrative,  or  the  lenglh  of  his  periods,  bit 
every  sentence  is  pregnant  with  thought,  every  paragn^ 
teems  with  information,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please 
the  ear,  they  always  gratify  the  understanding.  The  principil 
defect  in  his  history  is  such  as  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his 
accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others  whdly  by  motives  of 
interest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the 
various  other  causes  which  have  in  all  ages  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  mankind.^** 

Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the  history  of  Gkxieciar- 
dini,  is  the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Paullo  Giovio,  or  Pavhs 
Jovius,  in  which  he  undertook  to  recmtl  the  most  important 
events  which  occurred  during  that  period  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  native  <rf  Como,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1483.  Being  early  deprived  of  his  frUiher,  he 
was  educated  und^  the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Benedetto, 
who  was  also  an  historical  writer,  and  is  considered  by  Tira- 
boschi  as  not  inferior  in  point  of  merit  to  his  younger  brother.'*' 
After  having  studied  at  Padua,  at  Milan,  and  at  Pavia,  he 
obtained  at  the  latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
and  practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  both  in  Como  and 
Milan.     An  early  and  decided  prop^isity  led  him,  however,  to 

*  Bayle,  art.  Guicciardini ;  Foscarini,  Letteratura  Yenez.  yol«  i.  p.  253. 
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the  Btady  and  ecmipoBitioii  of  history.  Having  completed  a 
vnihime,  and  heard  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Leo  X.  to 
every  department  of  literature,  he  repaired,  about  the  year 
1516,  to  Borne,  whea^  he  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception 
from  the  pontiff,  who,  after  reading  before  many  of  the  cardinals 
a  long  passage  ftom  the  work  of  Giovio,  declared  that,  next  to 
livy,  he  had  not  met  with  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant 
writer.  The  rank  of  a  cavalier,  with  a  considerable  pension, 
was  the  reward  bestowed  by  the  munificent  pontiff  on  the  for- 
tunate author.  In  this  place  Giovio  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  numerous  men  of  talents  whom  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff 
kad  attracted  to  that  city.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  scho- 
lars, he  h^re  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry; 
several  of  his  pieces  appear  in  the  '*  Coryciana  *'  and  other  col- 
lections, and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Francesco  Arsilli  in- 
Bcribed  to  him  his  poem,  '*  De  Poetis  Urbanis."  After  the 
deatii  of  Leo  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning  who 
obtained  iSke  favour  of  Adrian  YL,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Oomo  ;  on  ccmdition,  however,  as 
it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  mention  the  pontiff  with  honour 
in  his  writings.*  Under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  he 
was  yet  more  highly  favoured,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendant  courtiers,  provided  with  a  resi- 
denoe  in  the  Vatican,  and  supplied  with  an  income  for  the 
BU|^rt  of  himself  and  his  domestics.  To  these  favours  were 
afterwards  added  the  precentorship  of  Como,  and,  lastly,  the 
bishf^ric  of  Nocera,  which  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment diat  Giovio  ever  obtained.  During  the  sacking  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  Giovio  had  secreted  his  History, 
which  had  been  copied  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,  in  a 
chest  which  contained  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought 
silver,  and  had  deposited  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  This  booty  was,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spanish 
officers,  one  of  whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and  the  other, 
named  Herrera,  carried  off  the  books.  At  the  same  time  many 
loose  sheets,  supposed  to  have  contained  some  portions  of  his 
History,  and  which  had  also  been  deposited  in  the  chest,  were 

*  Tirab.  voL  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  260.     But  the  RomAn  editor  of  Tiraboschi  bas 
attempted  at  great  length  to  juatify  Adrian  YI.  from  this  imputation. 
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dispersed  and  lost.  Herrera,  finding  that  the  hooks  helonged  i-^ 
to  Giovio,  brought  them  to  him,  and  required  to  know  whether  hv. 
he  would  purchase  them.  The  unfortunate  author,  being  Im 
wholly  stri|^>ed  of  his  property,  resorted  for  assistance  to  Cle-  p^ 
ment  VII.,  who  agreed  to  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  returning  it' 
the  books,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Cordova,  and  Giovio  if 4 
thus  regained  possession  of  his  work.  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  he  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric  of  Nocoi 
for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place,  but  the  pope  refused  his 
request;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  neglect  witb 
which  he  conceiyed  himself  to  be  treated,  he  expressed  himsdf 
respecting  that  pontiff  with  great  warmth  and  resentment.  He 
is  said  to  have  flattered  himself,  on  the  faith  of  the  predictions 
of  Luca  Gaurico  and  other  astrologers,  with  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  but,  like  many  other  persons  in 
those  times,  he  attempted  in  yain  to  discover  in  the  stars  tbe 
events  that  were  to  take  place  on  earth.  His  favourite  resi- 
dence was  at  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Gomo^ 
where,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and 
conduct,  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies.  Here  he  also 
formed  a  museum,  consisting  of  portraits  of  t^e  most  illustrioiu  ^  sa 
characters,  chiefly  those  of  his  own  times,  many  of  which  were  I F 
transmitted  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  each  1  ^ 
of  these  he  affixed  an  inscription,  or  brief  memoir,  some  of  ihkm  1 0 
highly  favourable,  and  others  sarcastically  severe.^^  About  'r 
two  years  before  his  death,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took  |  i 
up  his  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in 
the  year  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in 
that  city. 

The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  which  are  all  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  comprehend  a  very  interesting  period  of  time,  and  are 
written  with  great  facility.  His  History  of  his  own  times, 
which  commences  with  the  descent  of  Charles  YIII.  into  Italy, 
and  extends  to  the  year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five  books ; 
but  six  of  them,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  comprising  the 
period  from  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.,  are  wanting,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during 
the  mifortunate  sacldng  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  year  1527. 
From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  book,  another  deficiency 
of  six  books  occurs,  which  extends  from  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to 
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the  capture  of  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Giovio  himself,  he  was  deterred  from  writing,  by  the 
wretched  and  deplorable  nature  of  the  incidents  which  he  would 
have  had  to  relate.     These  defects  he  has,  however,  in  a  great 
degree  supplied,  by  his  narratire  of  the  lives  of  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  of  the  great  captain  Gonsalro,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Adrian 
Tl.y  of  Ferdinando  D'ArcJos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  and  of  the 
cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna  ;  all  of  which  he  has  written  at  con- 
nderable  extent.^'    On  their  first  appearance  his  writings  were 
received  with  great  approbation  ;  but  in  a  short  time  their 
credit  diminished,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
alternately  accused  of  flattery  and  of  malignity,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  his  talents  to  servile  and  interested  purposes.     The 
decisions  of  subsequent  times  have  not  tended  to  exculpate  him 
&om  these  imputations.   Girolamo  Mutio  asserts,  '*  that  he  was 
the  most  negligent  of  all  authors  ;  that  his  diligence  was  only 
shown  in  obtaining  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  that  he  who 
gave  the  most  was  the  principal  hereof  his  works."*     The 
acute  and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  availed  himself  of  innumer- 
able occasions  to  point  out  his  errors,  which  have  also  afibrded 
subjects  of  confutation  or  of  reproof  to   many  other  writers. 
That  he  did  not  prescribe  to  himself  any  very  severe  rules  of 
composition,  appears  from  his  own  acknowledgments.     Having 
on  some  occasions  related  in  his  writings  several  absurd  and 
improbable  incidents,   and  being  admonished  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  use  more  caution,  he  observed  in  reply,  that  "  it  was  of 
little  importance ;  for  that  when  the  persons  then  living  were  no 
more,  it  would  all  pass  for  truth. ''  Of  his  levity  in  this  respect  his 
letters  also  afford  frequent  instances.     **  You  well  know,"  thus 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  thai  a  history  should 
be  faithful,  and  that  matters  of  fact  should  not  be  trifled  with, 
except  by  a  certain  little  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by 
ancient  privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  those 
on  whom  they  treat,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  elevate  or 
depreciate  their  virtues.     I  should,  indeed,  be  in  a  strange 
situation  if  my  friends  and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligation, 
when  I  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  more  than 
that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.     You  know  that  by  this 
sacred  privilege,  1  have  decorated  some  with  rich  brocade,  and 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  265 
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have  defieryedly  wrapt  up  oiherB  in  coarse  dowlas.     Woe  It 
them  who  proroke  mj  anger ;  for  if  they  make  me  the  maik  ftr 
their  arrows,  I  shall  bring  ont  my  heavy  artillery,  and  try  who 
will  have  the  worst  of  it.     At  all  erents  they  will  die  ;  and  I 
shall  at  least  esct^e  after  death,  that  vUima  linea  of  all  coft- 
trorersies.*'     Several  other  passages  might  be  cited  from  his 
letters,  in  which  he  openly  acknowledges  the  venality  of  hiB 
writings,  and  accounts  for  his  temporary  silence,  because  he    1| 
found  no  one  to  bribe  him.     He  is  said  to  have  asserted,  Ihat 
he  had  two  pens,  the  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  gold,  which  he 
made  use  of  alternately,  as  occasion  required,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter,  his  peima  d*orOf  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Ihb 
letters.*     But  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  writings  of  Giovio, 
and  which  has  not  sufficiently  incurred  the  reprehension  of  hie 
numerous  critics,  is  the  defective  or  perverted  morality  with 
which  they  abound.     Of  this,  some  instances  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  oth^v  might  be  selected 
from  his  works  ;  the  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  is  often  of  less 
importance  than  the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it.     Under 
the  immediate  influence  of  ambition  and  revenge,  amidst  the 
storm  of  passion,  and  the  fiiry  of  war,  deeds  of  treachery  or  of 
atrocity  have  been  too  often  committed,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  may  have  lived  to  repent  of  their  crime  ;    but  it  is, 
indeed,  horrible,  when  the  narrator  of  past  events,  in  the  calm 
retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the  breach  of 
moral  obligation  upon  the  pretext  of  temporary  expedience,  and 
gives  the  sanction  of  deliberate  reason  to  those  actions  which 
even  the  impulse  of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify.     With  all 
these  defects,  the  writings  of  Jovius  cannot,  however,  be  wholly 
rejected,   without  the  loss  of   much  important  information, 
copiously  narrated,  and  elegantly  expressed  ;  and  under  proper 
precautions,   they  yet  fiunish  valuable   materials   to  future 
times. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period  whose  works  afford  abund- 
ant materials  for  the  use  of  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
philosopher,  may  be  enumerated  Pi^o  Yaleriano,  of  Belluno, 
the  nephew  of  Urbane  Bolzanio,  of  whom  s<nne  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  f  The  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  compelled  him,  when  young,  to  enter  into  the 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  pu.  ii,  p.  265,  f  Vide  cmU^  chap.  zi. 
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emal  seryioe  oi  some  (^  the  Yenetian  nobiKty,  and  prerenied 
&  attending  te  literary  studies  until  he  had  attained  the  £f- 
lenth  year  of  his  age.     He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  them 
ith  great  diligence,  and  mider  the  instractions  of  Benedetto 
rognolo,    Giorgio  Valla,   Janus   Lascar,   and   Marc-Antonio 
abeUico,  made  an   unc(»nmon  proficiency.     On  the  recom- 
lendatioQ  of  the  latter,  he  changed  his  baptismal  name  of  Gian- 
*ietro»  for  the  more  classical  and  soBorons  appellation  of  Pierio. 
lis  education  was  completed  at  the  university  of  Padna«  where 
le  arriyed  about  the  time  that  Fracast(»t>  quitted  it,  whom  he 
egrets  that  he  had  only  seen  three  times.     Being  driven  from 
LIS  country  by  the  irruption  of  the  imperial  troops  into  Italy  in 
he  year  1509^  he  resorted  for  safety  to  Home,  where  he  soon 
brmed  an  intimacy  with  sera^  eminent  men,   and  am<Hig 
rthers,  with  the  Cardinal  Egidio,  of  Yiterbo,  and  Gian-Francesco 
lella  RoTere,  arehbishc^  of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  being 
ippointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  gave  Yaleriano  a 
■esidence  there.     But  he  was  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
ittracted  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
^.,  who  no  sooner  aseended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he 
*eceived  Yaleriano  among  his  constant  atteQdants,  and  gave 
lim  a  competent  support.     Thus  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
[Kmtiff,  he  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  on  his  matrimonial 
3zpedition  to  Turin,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Leo  X. 
instructor  of  the  young  favourites,  Ale8san£*o  and  Ippolito  de' 
Medici.     At  this  period  of  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Latin  poetry,  and  is  ec^nmemorated  by  Axsilli  in  his  poem  *'  De 
Poetis  Urbanis,''  as  a  successful  imitator  of  Horace  and  of  Pro- 
pertius.*   That  he  attended  also  on  the  literary  feasts  of  Cory- 
ciuB  he  has  particularly  m^itioned  in  his  works.     After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time  to  Naples,  but  was  recalled 
to  Rome  by  Clement  YIL,  who  had  a  pride  in  remunerating 
the  learned  favourites  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  who  con- 
ferred on'Yaleriano  the  rank  of  p'otonotary,  with  several  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  and  appointed  him  to  M  the  chair  of  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Rome.     He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of  his 
time  at  Florence^  but  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito, 

*  His  poems  under-  the  title  of  '^  Amorum,^  were  first  printed  in  1524, 
and  afterwards  in  154& ;  his  hexametersi  odes,  sAd  epi^^ans^  in  1550. 
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in  1535,  and  the  assassination  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de* 
dici,  he  retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his  reside 
to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  devote  himseli 
tranqmllit J  to  his  favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  day 
the  year  155SJ^ 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  his  bi 
but  curious  and  interesting  work,  <<De  Literatorum  Infelicitat 
which  has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  principal  scho! 
of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.*'^  His  Latin  poetry 
also  considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited  in 
foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events  of  the  times, 
extensive  learning  is,  however,  chiefly  discoverable  in  his  gi 
work  on  "  Hieroglyphics,"  divided  into  fifty-eight  books, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from  Egyptian,  Gre 
and  Roman  symbols,  almost  every  branch  of  science  and 
art ;  but  in  this  undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  displa; 
more  imagination  than  judgment,  and  more  labour  than  dis 
mination.*  Under  the  title  of  **  Antiquitates  Bellunense 
he  also  published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native  pis 
This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  of  commendation,  not  to 
indiscriminately  given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  tb 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  probity  of  his  life,  i 
the  inoffensiveness  of  his  manners,  than  for  the  many  lean 
(vorks  which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater  proficiency 
literary  studies  and  scientific  acquirements  than  Celio  Gale 
nini  of  Ferrara.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  h 
the  rank  of  an  apostolic  notary  ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  with  gi 
probability,  that  Celio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a  matrimoi 
connection.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1479.  In  his  early  stuc 
under  Pietro  Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  celebra 
Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom,  and  with  Pierio  Valeria 
he  maintained  throughout  his  life  a  strict  intimacy,  which  ^ 
cemented  by  a  coi^ormity  of  studies  and  pursuits.  In 
early  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  military  life«  and  ser 
for  some  time  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
afterwards  eng'aged  in  the  service  of  Julius  II.,  and  was  < 

*  The  opinions  of  various  anthors  on  tbe  productions  of  Valeriano,  ma; 
found  in  the  "  Censura  celebriorum  authorum**  of  Pope  Blount.  See  aj 
long  and  interesting  note  of  Bossi.    ItaL  Ed.  yoL  x.  p.  122. 
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ployed  in  several  important  negotiations.  Eetuming  to  Ferraia, 
ne  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  was 
chosen  to  accompany  the  cardinal  Ippolito  on  his  journey  into 
Hungary.  About  the  year  1520  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  belles  lettres  in  the  imiversity  of  Ferrara  ;  a  situation  which 
he  held  with  great  credit  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
year  1541.  His  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  col- 
lected and  printed  at  Basle  in  the  same  year.  They  relate  to 
almost  every  branch  of  learning  ;  to  philosophy,  politics,  moral 
and  natiu'al  science.  His  Latin  poetry  is,  however,  preferred, 
in  point  of  elegance,  to  his  prose  writings,  and  entitles  him  to 
a  respectable  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  contempora- 
ries. In  some  of  these  pieces  he  highly  applauds  the  liberality 
of  Leo  X.,  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probable  that  he  partook  iu 
common  with  his  two  learned  friends.  In  an  interview  which 
took  place  between  him  and  Erasmus,  when  the  latter  was  on  a 
yisit  at  Ferrara,  Oalcagnini  addressed  that  great  scholar  in 
Latin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance,  as  not  only  to  surprise 
him,  but  as  he  himself  confesses,  almost  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  making  a  reply.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  treatise 
of  Oalcagnini,  **  De  Libero  Arbitrio,*'  written  by  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predestination,  being  dispersed 
abroad  in  manuscript,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  who, 
finding  that  Oalcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinions  which 
he  had  avowed  in  his  <'  Diatribe''  on  the  same  subject,*  wrote 
to  him  with  high  commendations  of  his  work  ;  which  ho  assures 
him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not  contained  in 
one  passage  some  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Erasmus,  as 
a  friend  to  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  He  then  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  himself  from  any  connection  with  the 
reformers.  He  complains,  with  gi*eat  justice,  that  whilst  he 
endeavoiu's  to  keep  upon  terms  with  both  parties,  he  is  perse- 
cuted by  both,  and  inveighs  against  the  theologians  and  monks, 
who,  as  he  asserts,  detest  him  on  account  of  his  labours  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  which  they  hate  even  worse  than  they  do 
Luther  himself.     In  his  reply  to  Erasmus,  Oalcagnini  attacked 

*  In  reply  to  this  "  Diatribe  "  of  Erasmus,  Luther  wrote  his  treatise  "  Do 
Servo  Arbitrio,"  which  is  published  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works, 
torn.  iii.  p.  160. 
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Luther  and  his  doctrines  with  great  bittei-nesB.  Adverting  then 
to  the  conduct  of  Erasmus,  he  informs  him,  that  those  who 
censure  him  the  least  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  him  as  one 
who  acts  a  double  part,  and  who,  although  he  alone  might 
extinguish  the  flame,  stands  by  unconcerned  whilst  the  altan 
of  the  gods  are  destroyed.  He  assures  him,  however,  th&t 
these  are  not  his  sentiments,  and  declares,  that  he  is  fuUy  con- 
vinced of  his  piety  and  his  sincerity,  as  a  proof  of  which  he 
requests  that  he  will  not  only  correct  the  passage  which  has 
given  him  so  much  concern,  but  will  alter  or  expunge  any 
expression  which  may  be  supposed  to  convey  the  slightest 
reflection  on  his  character.  Under  the  smooth  polish  of  urbanily 
which  appears  in  this  letter,  Calcagnini  has,  however,  conveyed 
no  small  portion  of  reproof ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  surprising,  tiiat 
the  rigid  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  should  feel  highly 
indignant  at  one  of  their  most  accomplished  chieftains,  who  in 
the  day  of  battle  refused  to  oppose  himself  openly  to  the 
enemy,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Calcagnini  himseif,  looked 
sedately  on  ^<  whilst  the  wild  boar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord." 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  and 
particularly  to  his  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of  his  own  times. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  departments  of  literature  which  have 
not  been  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry,  and  in  whatever  study  he 
engaged  he  made  a  distinguished  proficiency.  He  was  bom  of 
a  respectable  family  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1489  ;  and  although 
his  finances  were  scanty,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
instructions  from  Luca  Riva  and  Battista  Guarini.  In  hia 
youth  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  distinguished  scholars 
who  then  resided  there.  He  afterwards  visited  Mirandula, 
Carpi,  and  Milan  ;  in  which  last  city  he  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.*  Thrice 
he  passed  to  Modena,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
Bianca  Rangone,  he  imdertook  to  superintend  the  education  of 
Ercole  Rangone,  one  of  her  sons.  On  the  countess  transferring 
her  residence  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.,  who,  as  has 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  216.    Bossi,  vol.  x.  pp.  138, 134. 
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already  been  rdLated,  made  a  splendid  proviBion  for  her  and  her 
family,  Gyraldi  followed  his  patroness,   and   had  apartments 
asfiigned  to  him  by  the  pontiff  in  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  not 
only  continued  to  watch  over  the  education  of  his  pupil,  who 
was  afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
but  delivered  instructions  to  such  other  young  men  of  eminence 
as  were  inclined  to  attend  him.     The  favour  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  Leo  X.  and  by  his  successors,  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VIL,  might  have  induced  him  to  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  some  important  preferment ;   but  the  only  office 
which  he  obtained  was  that  of  an  apostolic  notary.    During  his 
residence  in  the  pontifical  court,  Gyraldi  is  said  to  have  indulged 
himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  contracted  the  gout.     With  the  pangs  of  this  dis- 
order he  had  also  to  sustain  other  misfortunes.    In  the  sacking 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  he  was  plundered  of  all 
his  property,  not  being  able  to  save  even  his  books.     In  the 
same  year  he  lost,  by  an  untimely  death,  his  great  protector, 
the  cardinal  Ercole  Rangone,  in  consequence  of  which  he  loft 
the  city  of  Rome  and  retired  to  Mirandula,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received  by  Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place. 
The  treacherous  assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year 
1533,  again  deprived  Gyraldi  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly 
mvolved  him  in  destruction.     He  effected,  however,  his  escape 
to  Ferrara,  where,  in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi,  and 
Celio  Calcagnini,  and  the  favour  of  the  duchess  Renata,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XII.,  he  found  at  length  a  refuge  from 
his   misfortunes.     With  his  returning  prosperity  his  disorder, 
however,  acquired  new  strength,  and  he  was  at  length  confined 
entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  stiU. continued  his  studies,  and 
composed  several  of  those  learned  works  which  have  transmitted 
his  name  with  credit  to  future  times.     He  died  in  the  year 
1552  ;  having,  during  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  acquired  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which  he  gave  by  his  will  to  the  duke 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor  ;  a  disposition  which  would  have 
been  more  to  his  honoiu*,  had  he  not  left  six  nieces  of  marriage- 
able age  wholly  destitute  of  support.    His  books  he  bequeathed 
to  bis  relatives  Giambattista  Gyraldi  ^^^  and  Prospero  Pasetio. 
In  consequence  of  the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Gyraldi  on 
the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be 

x2 
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farourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  Gyraldi  was 
suspected  of  a  similar  partiality.  His  numerous  writ 
history,  criticism,  morals,  and  other  subjects,  were  e 
and  published  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Leyden,  ii 
These  volumes  contain  also  his  Latin  poems,  which  ent; 
to  rank  among  tlie  most  correct  and  learned  writers  of  li 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1521. 

Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts — Research  of  Antiqaes  encouraged  by  Lep  X. — His 
Iambics  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia — Collection  of  Angelo  Colo<vci — Rrection 
and  improvements  of  the  Vatican  palace — Extensive  views  of  Julius  II. — 
Architectural  works  of  Bramante — Most  flourishing  period  of  the  Arts — 
Michel- Agnolo  Buonaroti — Emulation,  between  hiin  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
— Lionardo  da  Vinci  visits  Florence — Cartoons  of  the  Wars  of,  Pisa-r  Com- 
mencement of  the  modem  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome-:-Michel- Agnolo 
undertakes  the  tomb  of  Julius  II. — Erects  the  statue  of  that  pontiff  in  Bologna 
— Raffiaello  D'Urbino — Michel- Agnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Capella 
Sistina — Paintings  of  Raf&ello  in  the  Vatican — "Whether  RafFaello  improved 
his  style  from  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo — Circumstances  decisive  of  the 
controversy — Picture  of  Heliodorus — Leo  X.  engages  Michel- Agnolo  to  re- 
build the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence — ^RafGaello  proceeds  in  painting 
the  frescos  of  the  Vatican — Works  executed  by  him  for  Agostino  Chigi — 
Roman  school  of  art — Loggie  of  Raflaello — Polidoro  da  Caravaggio— The 
Cartoons  of  Raffaello — HaU  of  Constantino — Transfiguration  of  Raflfaello 
painted  in  competition  with  Michel- Agnolo— Raffiiello  employed  by  Leo  X, 
to  delineate  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome — His  report  to  the  pope  on  that 
subject — Death  of  Rafiaello — Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  X. — Luca 
della  Robbia — Andrea  Contucci — Francia  Bigio — Andrea  del  Sarto — Jacopo 
da  Puntormo — Lionardo  da  Vinci  said  to  have  visited  Rome — Origin  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  Copper — Stampe  di  Niello — Baccio  Baldini — Andrea 
Mantegna — Marc-Antonio  Raimondiand  his  scholars — Invention  of  Etching. 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  paint- 
ing, to  sculpture,  and  to  architecture,  is  almost  coeval  with  their 
revival  in  modern  times.  For  a  long  succession  of  ages  the 
genius  of  the  predominating  religion  had,  indeed,  been  highly 
unfavourable  to  these  pursuits,  and,  uniting  with  the  ferocity  of 
barbarian  ignorance,  had  almost  extirpated  the  last  remains  of 
those  arts  which  had  been  carried  by  the  ancients  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  perfection.*  The  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  subsided, 
as  the  restoration  of  paganism  became  no  longer  an  object  of 
dread,  and  some  of  the  meagre  and  mutilated  remains  of  ancient 
skill,  sanctified  by  new  appellations,  derived  from  the  objects  of 

♦  Vasari,  in  Proem.  73. 
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Christian  worship,  were  suflfered  to  remain  to  attract  the  supov 
stitious  devotion,  rather  than  the  enlightened  admiration  of  the 
people.  The  remonstrances  and  example  of  Petrarca  aeem 
first  to  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  the  exod- 
lence  of  those  admirable  works,  by  the  remains  of  which  they 
were  still  surrounded.  **  Do  you  not  blush,"  said  he,  "  to  make 
an  infamous  traffic  of  that  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of  your 
barbarian  ancestors  ;  and  to  see  that  even  the  indolent  city  <^ 
Naples  adorns  herself  with  your  colmnns,  your  statues,  and  the 
sepulchres  that  cover  the  ashes  of  your  forefathers  ?  *  From  this 
period  some  traces  appear  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  prodnctioiis, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century,  became  a  pas- 
sion that  could  only  be  gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  them.  Of 
the  labours  of  NicQolo  Niccoli,  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  of 
Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  the  venerable  Cosmo  de'  Medici^  some 
account  has  been  given  in  other  works.!  By  Lorenzo  the  Mig- 
nificent  this  object  was  pursued  with  constant  solicitude  and 
great  success  ;  and  the  collection  of  antiques  formed  by  him  in 
the  gardens  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  became  the  school  of 
Michel-Agnolo. 

This  relish  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  they  con- 
sisted of  statues,  gems,  vases,  or  other  specimens  of  skill,  had 
been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.  from  his  earliest  years  under  his 
paternal  roof ;  where  the  instructions  of  the  accomplished 
Politiano  had  enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with  improve- 
ment, and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the  science  of  an  anti- 
quarian. Before  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair;  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded 
to  the  research  of  antiquities  at  Rome.^^  By  his  assiduity  a 
piece  of  sculpture  was  discovered  in  a  small  island  of  the  Tiber, 
representing  the  ship  of  jEsculapius ;  an  incident  which  is 
referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  die  time,  as  an  augury  of  the 
election  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  and  of  the  tranquillity  and 
glory  of  his  reign.:]:  In  the  year  1508,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  II.,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  one  of  the  meat  preciocui 

♦  Tirab.  vol.v.  p.  312. 

i*  Shepberd*8  Pog^o  Bracdolini,  chap.  vii.  p.  291.  Life  of  Lor.  de  Ibd. 
chap.  ix.  Count  Bossi  has  given  an  account  of  levenil  otiber  earlj  ifllfftfffw^ 
saA  woiks  of  art  in  Italy. 

:J:  Pierii  Yaleriani  Hexamctri,  p.  63. 
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remains  of  antiquity,  was  discovered  in  the  mins  of  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  the  fortunate  discoverer  was  rewarded  bj  the 
pontiff  with  an  annual  stipend,  arising  from  the  income  of  the 
gate  of  S.  John  Lateran.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, he  removed  this  inestimable  memorial  of  art  to  the  Yati* 
can,  and,  in  exchange  for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person 
who  discovered  it  the  honoiu'able  and  lucrative  office  of  an 
apostolic  notarj.^^  The  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  these  inquiries,  gave  new  vigour  to 
their  researches.  The  production  of  a  genuine  specimen  of 
aatiqaitj  secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  for 
fife,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was  almost  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  bishopric.  In  these  pursuits  little  attention  was  paid 
bj  the  pontiff  to  economy.  Whatever  appeared  deserving  of 
lus  notice  was  piu'chased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for  from  the 
revenues  intended  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Many  of  the 
cameos  and  gems  of  great  value,  which  had  been  collected  by 
kifl  ancestors  and  dispersed  during  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
were  fortunately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  these,  important 
additions  were  made  by  his  own  assiduity.  He  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  Pantheon,  now  called  the  church  of  La  Botunda, 
or  JS.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since 
been  removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the  church  of  the  Lateran, 
Tke  discovery  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  skill  called  forth 
the  panegyrics  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  a^e. 
To  die  Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and  the  Curtius 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer.*  Castiglione  has  in  like 
manner  celebrated  the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Ariadne,  in  a  poem  of  gi*eat  elegance,  in  which  he  has 
taken  occasion  highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munificence  of 
Leo  X.t  Even  Leo  himself,  whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised 
his  talents  on  a  similar  subject ;  and  his  Iambics  on  the  disco- 
very of  a  statue  of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere, 
exhibit  the  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  his 
poetical  compositions,  and  afford  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if  he  had 
devoted  a  greater  share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  department  of  letters,  he  might  not  wholly  have  despaired 
of  success,  t 

*   Vide  aivU,  ehap.  xvii.  +  Cann.  quinque  Illufitr.  Poet*  p.  64i 

X  This  piece  is  girei:  in  App.  No.  XIII. 
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The  particular  favour  with  which  Leo  X.  regarded  antiqiia- 
rian  studies,  gave  them  a  new  impulse  at  Rome,  where  manj 
of  the  cardinals  and  distinguished  prelates  began  to  fonn  eot 
lections  which  have  since  been  highly  celebrated.  Among  tiiese, 
that  of  Angelo  Colocci,  in  the  villa  and  gardens  of  SaUust,  is 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  His  statues,  busts,  sepulchnl 
memorials,  cameos,  coins,  and  medals,  were  numerous  and  valu- 
able.* The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  with  classical 
monuments  in  marble  ;  and  the  Roman  standard,  and  the  can.- 
sular  Fasti  of  Colocci,  have  frequently  been  referred  to,  as  the 
most  authentic  documents  for  ascertaining  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  topography  and  history  of  ancient 
Rome.t 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  pontiff  Sym- 
machus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  had  been 
enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  so  as  to  afford  a  commodious  resi- 
dence for  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  church  ;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  arts 
no  less  than  of  religion,  was  first  conceived  by  Nicholas  V. 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  a  part  of  this 
design,  he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  on 
such  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  such  elegance  of  ornament, 
as  to  render  it  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  fabric 
in  Christendom.  It  was  his  intention  not  only  to  prepare  a 
suitable  residence  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the  cardinals 
of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  council,  he  ought 
always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide  appropriate  buildings 
for  transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court,  with  accommo- 
dations for  the  officers  both  of  the  church  and  state  ;  so  as  to 
give  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid  apartments  were 
also  to  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  sovereigns  and 
great  personages,  who  for  devotional  or  secular  purposes 
might  visit  the  holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre  was  to  be 
erected  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This  exten- 
sive structure  formed,  however,  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems,  was  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  Vatican  hill,  and  to  inclose  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

•  Ubaldini,  Vita  Colotii,  ^.26.  +  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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The  communication  with  the  latter  was  to  be  formed  by  ezten- 
Bive  corridors,  ^hich  might  be  used  for  shops  and  mercantile 
purposes,  and  which  were  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  secure  from  the  inconyeniences  arising  from  the  winds  that 
prove  so  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  from  all  causes  of 
infection  and  disease.      The  buildings  were  intended  to  be 
surrounded  with  gardens,  with  galleries,  fountains,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  and  among  them  were  to  be  erected  chapels,  libraries, 
and  a  large  and  elegant  structure  for  the  assembly  of  the 
conclave.     **  What  a  glory  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman 
church,"  exclaims  the  pious  Vasari,  **to  have  seen  the  supreme 
pontiff,  as  in  a  celebrated  and  sacred  monastery,  surrounded  by 
all  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  living,  as  in  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  celestial  and  holy  life  ;  an  example  to  all  Christen- 
dom, and  an  incitement  to  imbelievers  to  devote  themselves  to 
the   true  worship   of  God,   and   of  our  blessed    Saviour."* 
Whether  the  completion  of  this  plan  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  happy  consequences,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful, 
but  the  arts  would  have  been  fostered  and  rewarded  by  such 
an  application  of  the  immense  treasures  then  derived  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have  been 
expended  in  elegant  and  harmless  pursuits,  instead  of  being 
devoted,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury,  of  corruption,  and  of  war.     The  artist  employed  by 
Nicholas  V.  in  executing  his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo 
Rossclini.     His  plans  were  completed  and  approved  of ;    the 
work  was  commenced  ;  and  such  part  of  the  buildings  as  front 
the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  with  a  part  of  the  extensive  walls, 
was  erected,  when  the  death  of  this  munificent  pontiff  termi- 
nated his  mighty  projects ;  not,  however,  before  he  had,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect,  completed  several 
magnificent  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  Rome  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.     As  a  painter,  Pietro  della  Francesca  was 
employed  by  Nicholas  V.  to  decorate,  conjointly  with  other 
artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican ;  t    but   their 
labours  were  destroyed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  to 
make  way  for  much  superior  productions. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by  Pius  II., 
Paul  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  who  erected  the  chapel  known  by 

♦  Yasari,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  f  And.  Fulr.  de  ant.  Urbis,  lib.  u 
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his  name,  with  the  library  and  conclaye  ;  and  bj  Innocent 
YIII.,  who  completed  several  extensive  galleries  and  apart- 
ments, and  ornamented  them  with  paintings  and  mosaieai. 
A  stately  tower  was  raised  by  Alexander  YI.,  the  apartments 
of  which  were  decorated  with  pictm'es  by  the  best  artists  of 
the  time ;  bat  the  honour  of  having  carried  forwards  to  & 
great  degree  of  perfection  the  splendid  designs  of  Nicholas  Y, 
was  reserved  for  Julias  II.  Shall  we,  with  Bembo,  attribute 
it  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  pontiff,  that  he  was  surroimded 
by  three  such  artists  as  Bramante,  Rafifaello,  and  Michel- 
Agnolo,  or  may  we  not  with  greater  justice  suppose,  that 
Jidius  communicated  to  them  a  portion  of  the  vigour  and  impe- 
tuosity of  his  own  character  ;  and  acknowledire  that  these 
great  men  were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some  part  of  their 
reputation,  and  perhaps  of  their  excellence,  by  the  opportimi- 
ties  which  his  magnificent  projects  and  vast  designs  afforded 
them,  of  exercising  their  talemts  on  a  theatre  sufficiently  ample 
to  display  them  to  full  advantage  ? 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante,  after  his  arrival  from  Milan  at 
Home,  was  the  cardinal  Oliverio  Caraffa,  for  whom  he  designed 
and  completed  the  choir,  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  delta  Pace* 
This  specimen  of  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Alexander  YI,,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  executing  the 
pontifical  arms  in  fresco,  over  the  great  doors  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  when  that  church  was  opened  for  the  celebration  of 
the  jubilee  in  the  year  1 500.  Alexander  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  his  sub-architect ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Julius  II.  a  fairer  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  talents.  No  sooner  was  Julius  seated  in  the  chair,  than  he 
determined  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere  and  the  pontifical  palace,  by  two  magnificent 
corridors,  the  execution  of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante. 
The  inequahty  of  the  surface,  instead  of  proving  an  obstacle 
to  the  artist,  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  his  invention 
to  gieater  advantage  ;  and  the  model  which  he  formed  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  el^ance^ 
and  in  extent,  to  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancients. 
Of  this  immense  design,  the  Loggie,  that  extend  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  yet  form  one  of  the  chief  <Hiiaments  of  thf 
Yatican,  were  a  part ;  and  were  intended  to  correspond  with 
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a  similar  range  of  buildings  on  tlie  opposite  side,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  the  artist,  who  did  not  long 
surviye  him,  remained  unfinished,  until  they  were  completed 
by  Pius  IV.^  The  model  formed  by  Bramante  of  these  mag- 
nificent structures,  in  which  the  levels  of  the  different  buildings 
were  connected  by  flights  of  steps,  designed  with  wonderful 
ingenuity,  and  ornamented  by  ranges  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  columns,  was  considered  as  an  astonishing  perform- 
ance, and  seems  to  have  resembled  the  bold  inventions  of  a 
more  modem  artist  (Piranesi),  who  being  imable,  in  latter  days, 
to  obtain  an  adequate  employment  for  his  extraordinary  talents, 
found  a  gratification  in  designing  imaginary  buildings,  which 
rise  pile  above  pile  in  towering  sublimity,  and  present  to  the 
eye  masses  of  architecture^  which  the  labour  of  ages  could  not 
accomplish,  and  of  which  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not 
defray  the  expense. 

Bramante  having  thus  become  the  professed  architect  and 
favourite  of  Julius  II.,  frequently  accompanied  the  pontiff  on 
his  military  expe<Utions,  who,  in  return  for  his  attachment  and 
his  services,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  oflfice  of  sealer  of 
the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions,  Bramante  executed, 
in  Home  and  its  vicinity,  several  considerable  buildings  ;  and 
such  was  the  fervour  of  the  artist  who  laboured,  and  of  the 
pontiff  who  stimulated  him,  that  these  immense  fabrics,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Yasari^  seemed  rather  to  be  horn  than  to 
be  built. 

The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Eome  to 
Florence,  about  the  year  1500,  and  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Leo  X.  in  1521.  Within  this  period,  almost  all  the  great 
works  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of.  future  times,  were  produced. 
Under  the  successive  but  uninterrupted  patronage  of  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.,  the  talents  of  the  great  artists  then  living  were 
united  in  one  simultaneous  effort ;  and  their  rival  productions 
may  be  considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the  munificence  of 
iheir  patrons,  and  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  short  time  prior  to 
the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici  from  Florence,  in  the  year 
1494,  Michel- Agnolo  had  quitted  his  native  place,  from  an 
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apprehension  of  the  disturbances  which  he  saw  were  likely  to 
ensue.  After  a  short  and  unprofitable  visit  to  Venice,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  he  gave  some  specimens  of 
his  talents,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  polite  scholar ;  and 
his  host,  Aldrovandi,  was  delighted  with  his  recitation  of  the 
works  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Tuscan 
writers.*  On  the  establishment  of  the  government  under 
Pietro  Soderini,  Michel- Agnolo  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
executed  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici  a  statue 
in  marble  of  S.  John,  which  has  unfortunately  eluded  the 
researches  of  his  admirers.  About  the  same  time  he  also 
completed,  in  marble,  a  figure  of  Cupid  sleeping,  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is  said  to  have  placed  for 
some  time  in  the  groimd,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  was  afterwards 
sold  as  a  real  monument  of  antiquity  to  the  cardinal  RaffaeQo 
Riario,  who,  having  discovered  the  deception,  and  being  insenr 
sible  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  returned  it  on  the  hands  of  the 
artist.'^*'  Notwithstanding  this  impeachment  of  the  taste  of  the 
cardinal,  he  soon  afterwards  invited  Michel-Agnolo  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  without 
being  employed  by  the  cardinal  in  any  undertaking  worthy  of 
his  talents.^*^  He  did  not,  however,  quit  the  city  without 
giving  splendid  proofs  of  his  genius  ;  among  which,  his  figures, 
in  marble,  of  Cupid,  and  of  Bacchus,^  executed  for  Jacopo 
Gain,  a  Roman  gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  production  of 
the  Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  completed  at  the  instance  of 
the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  to 
Florence,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  that  he  may  be  sail 
to  have  started  in  the  career  of  his  glory,  to  which  he  wH 
incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence  rf 
circumstances.  On  the  ruin  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  tb 
capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1500,  the  ode- 
brated  Lionardo  da  Vinci  quitted  that  city,  where  he  left  masf 
noble  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to  Florence^ 
arrived  there  about  the  same  time  that  Michel-Agnolo  retumet 
from  Rome.^'"'  The  rising  reputation  of  Michel-Agnolo  mi 
contrasted  with  the  veteran  glory  of  Lionardo.     They  eadtj 

*  Vasari,  torn.  iu.  p.  \07 .     ka^  %t%  TwAa  ^^  Co^wvt  BoseL 
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felt  the  excellences  of  the  other ;  and  they  each  aspired  to 
rival  them.     By  this  collision  the  spark  was  produced  which 
was  shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.     The  first  contest  hetween 
these  illustrious  artists  was  favourable  to  the  credit  of  Michel- 
Agnolo.    A  large  block  of  marble,  to  which  Simone  da  Fiesole, 
a  Florentine  sculptor,  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  give  the 
i*eaemblance  of  a  human  figure  of  gigantic  size,  had  remained 
neglected  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
irremediably  deformed.     The   magistrates  of  Florence  were 
desirous  that  this  opprobrium  of  the  art  should  be  converted 
to  the  ornament  of  the  city,  for  which  purpose  they  applied 
to  some   of  the  most  eminent  professors   of  the   time,    and 
among   the  rest  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and   Michel-Agnolo. 
Lionardo,  who  had  excelled  in  the  productions  of  the  pencil 
rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated  to  undertake  the  task, 
alleging,  that    the   work    could  not   be    completed  without 
supplying  the   defects  with   additional  pieces   of    marble.^^ 
Michel-Agnolo  alone  engaged  to  form  it  into  a  statue  of  one 
entire  piece  ;  and  under  his  hands  this  shapeless  block  became 
the  wonderful  colossal  figure  of  David,  which  was  afterwards 
placed  by  order  of  the  magistrates  before  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  justice.     With  such  accuracy  had  he  estimated  the 
dimensions  of  this  celebrated  statue,  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  figure  he  has  left  untouched  the  ruder  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessor, upon  which  he  could  not  employ  his  chisel  without 
injury  to  its  proportions. 

The  spirit  of  patronage  which  at  this  time  actuated  the 
Florentine  government,  soon  afforded  these  great  artists 
another  opportunity  of  exerting  their  rival  talents,  in  which 
Lionardo  might  justly  have  flattered  himself  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success.  The  magistrates  having  resolved  to 
decorate  the  council-hall  of  Florence  with  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  battles  in  which  the  republic  had  been 
successfully  engaged,  intrusted  to  Lionardo  and  Michel- 
Agnolo,  in  detached  proportions,  the  execution  of  this  exten- 
sive work.  The  subject  proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa,  in  the 
result  of  which  the  Florentines  obtained  the  final  dominion  of 
that  place.  The  cartoons,  or  designs  for  this  purpose,  were 
immediately  commenced.  The  preparations  made  by  each  of 
the  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed,  as  well  in  intense 
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meditation,  as  in  cautioufi  execution,  sufficiently  demons^ated 
the   importance   which  they  attached  to  the  result.     From 
variety  of  talent,  or  by  mutual  agreement,  they  each,  howeter, 
chose  a  different  track.     Lionardo  undertook  to  represent  « 
combat  of  horsemen,  which  he  introduced  as  a  paj*t  of  tiM 
history  of  Nicolo  Piccinino,  a  commander  for  the  duke  of  Milan. 
In  this  piece  he  concentrated  all  the  result  of  his  ezp^enee, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.     In  the  varied  fcMins  and 
contorted  attitudes  of  the  combatants,  he  has  displayed  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.    In 
their  features  he  has  characterised,  in  the  most  expressive 
manner,  the    sedateness  of   steady  courage,   the  vindicti?e 
malevolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  impressions  of  hope  and  of 
fear,  the  exultation  of  triumphant  murder,  and  the  despairing 
gasp  of  inevitable  death.     The  horseai  mingle  in  the  combat 
with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders,  and  the  whole  was 
executed  with  such  skill,  that  in  the  essential  points  of  conc^ 
tion,   of  composition,   and   of  outline,  this  production  hU, 
perhaps,  seldom  been  equalled,  and  certainly  never  exoeUed. 
Michel- Agnolo,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  solely  to  the  study 
of  the  human  figure,  disdained  to  lavish  any  portion  of  hu 
powers  on  the  inferior  representations  of  animal  life.     He 
therefore  selected  a  moment  in  which  he  supposed  a  body  of 
Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Amo,  to  have  been  unex- 
pectedly called  into  action  by  the  signal  of  battle.     To  have 
chosen  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  powers, 
consistently  with  the  task  committed  to  him,  was   perhaps 
impossible.     The  clothed,  the  half-clothed,  and  the  naked,  are 
mingled  in  one  tumultuous  group.     A  soldier  just  risen  from 
the  water  starts  in  alarm,  and  turning  towards  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  expresses  in  his  complicated  action  almost  eveiy 
variety  incident  to  the  human  frame.     Another,  with  the  most 
vehement  impatience,  forces  his   dripping  feet  through  his 
adhesive  clothing.    A  third  calls  to  his  companion,  whose  arms 
only  are  seen  grappling  with  the  rocky  sides  of  the  river, 
which  from  this  circumstance  appears  to  flow  in  front,  although 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  picture  ;  whilst  a  fourth,  almost  pre- 
pared for  action,  in  buckling  round  him  his  belt,  promises  to 
stoop  the  next  moment  for  his  sword  and  shield,  which  lie 
ready  at  his  feet.     It  would  be  as  extravagant  as  unjust  to  the 
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talents  of  Michel- Agnolo,  to  carry  onr  admiration  of  this  pro- 
dnction  so  fieu*  as  to  suppose,  with  the  sculptor  Cellini,  that  he 
never  afterwards  attained  to  half  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  he  there  displayed  ;*  hut  it  may  he  asserted  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  great  works  which  this  fortunate  spirit  of 
emulation  produced,  marked  a  new  sera  in  the  art,  and  that 
upon  the  study  of  these  models  almost  all  the  great  painters, 
who  shortly  afterwards  conferred  such  honour  on  their  country, 
were  principally  formed.^^ 

On  the  elevation  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate,  one  of  the 
first  ohjects  of  his  amhition  was  to  have  his  memory  immortal- 
ized hy  the  lahours  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time.     He 
therefore  invited  Michel- Agnolo  to  Rome,  and  engaged  him  hy 
the  most  liheral  offers  to  form  for  him  the  design  <^  a  sepulchral 
monument.*®    The  great  artist  had  now  found  a  proper  theatre 
for  the  display  of  his  powers.     His  mind  lahoured  with  this 
favourite  suhject.      For  several  months  he  is  said  to  have 
hrooded  over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing  an  outline  ;  hut 
the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are  not  destined  to  he  fruitless, 
and  the  result  of  his  deliberations  appeared  in  a  design,  which 
far  exceeded  in  elegance,  in  grandeur,  in  exquisite  ornament, 
and  abundance  of  statues,  every  monument  of  ancient  work- 
manship or  imperial  splendour.     The  magnanimous  spirit  of 
Julius  II.  caught  new  fire  from  the  productions  of  this  wonderful 
man,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  rebuilding  the  church  of  S.  Peter  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
receiving,  and  of  displaying  to  advantage,  so  happy  an  effort  of 
human  powers.^     This  task  he  intrusted  to  his  favourite 
architect,  Bramante  ;  and  of  the  designs  formed  by  him  for  this 
purpose,  one  was  selected  by  the  pontiff,  which  in  grandeur, 
variety,  and  extent,  surpassed  all  that  Kome  had  seen  even  in 
the  most  splendid  days  of  the  republic.     The  ancient  cathedral 
was  demolished  with  an  almost  indecent  rapidity,  insomuch 
that  many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  representations  and 
monuments  of  eminent  men,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed. 
In  a  short  time  the  modem  church  of  S.  Pietro  began  to  rise 
firom  the  ruins  of  the  former  pile,  on  a  scale  yet  more  extensive 
than  it  has  since  been  found  practicable  to  complete  it.    In  the 

Vita  di  Benr.  Cellini,  p.  1 3.    Further  obserrations  on  the  cartooni  of 
Pisa  inaj  be  found  in  Ital   Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  ]  26. 
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execution  of  this  building,  as  well  as  in  the  design,  Bramantc 
gave  proofs  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  genius  ;  but  ^e 
brief  limits  of  human  life  are  not  commensurate  with  such  yast 
projects.  Long  after  the  death  of  both  the  architect  and  the 
pontiff,  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  continued  to  employ  the  abilities 
of  the  first  artists  of  the  time  ;  and  bj  the  immense  expenses 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  Roman  see,  became  the  cause,  or  the 
pretext,  of  those  exactions  throughout  Christendom,  whicli 
immediately  led  the  way  to  that  irreconcileable  dissension 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  relate.* 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  to  the  design 
of  his  monument,  Michel- Agnolp  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
this  immense  work  with  all  the  ardour  which  was  natural  to 
him,  and  with  all  the  expedition  of  which  so  laborious  a  per- 
formance would  admit.  The  colossal  figure  of  Moses,  which 
yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  astonishing  piece  of  art,  was 
soon  completed,^'^  and  several  other  statues  destined  to  fill 
their  proper  stations  in  the  monument,  were  either  finished,  or 
in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The  slow  progress  of  the  hand 
of  art  was,  however,  ill  calculated  to  correspond  with  the 
impatient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of  the  pontiff,  who  expected 
by  striking  the  ground  with  his  foot  to  obtain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  As  the  labour  continued,  and  the  expense 
Increased,  the  pontiff  became  dissatisfied,  and  at  length  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  demands  of 
Michel- Agnolo  for  the  charge  of  conveying  the  marble  from  the 
quarries  of  Carrara  to  Rome  were  treated  with  neglect,  and 
when  he  requested  an  interview,  Julius  refused  to  admit  him 
into  his  presence.  The  artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the 
coiu'se  of  conduct  which  it  became  him  to  adopt.  He  requested 
the  attendants  of  the  pope  to  inform  his  holiness,  that  whenever 
he  chose  to  inquire  for  him,  he  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and 
immediately  taking  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  hastened  to 
Poggibonzi,  within  the  territories  of  Florence. t  This  decisive 
»tep  equally  surprised  and  chagrined  the  pontiff.  Five  succes- 
sive couriers  were  despatched  from  Rome  to  pacify  the  artist, 
and  prevail  upon  him  to  return  ;  but  all  that  they  could  obtain 

*  Pallayic.  Concil.  di  Trento,  chap.  i.  p.  49. 
't*  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel- Ago.  p.  20* 
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vm  him  was  only  a  short  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he 
guested  his  pardon  for  having  so  ahruptly  relinquished  his 
dours,  which  he  assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do  hy 
ing  driven  from  his  presence ;  a  reward  which  his  faithful 
rvices  had  not  merited.  Returning  to  Florence,  Michel- 
^olo  employed  himself  during  three  months  in  finishing  his 
isign  of  the  cartoons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city.  Whilst 
i  was  thuf  engaged,  the  pope  despatched  to  the  magistracy 
the  city  three  successive  hriefs,  in  which  he  strenuously 
sisted  on  their  sending  Michel-Agnolo  again  to  Rome.  The 
olence  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff,  whose  character  was 
bU  known,  alarmed  Michel-Agnolo,  who  began  to  entertain 
oughts  of  quitting  Italy  and  retreating  to  Constantinople ; 
it  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  he  at  length 
insented  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  hy  returning 
ice  more  to  Rome.  The  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to 
ichel-Agnolo  on  this  occasion  are  preserved  by  Condivi. 
Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  pope,**  said  the 
onfaloniere,  **upon  which  the  king  of  France  would  scarcely 
^ve  ventured.     He  must  not  therefore  be  under  the  necessil^ 

■  submitting  to  further  entreaties,  nor  must  we  on  thy  account 
ik  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  Prepare 
erefore  to  return,  and  if  thou  hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy 
fety,  thou  shalt  be  invested  with  the  title  of  our  ambassador, 
bich  will  sufficiently  protect  thee  from  his  wrath.'* 

The  reconciliation  between  Michel-Agnolo  and  Julius  took 
ace  in  the  month  of  November,  1506,*  at  Bologna,  which 
ace  had  just  before  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms.  In 
•nsequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini,  who 
SIS  expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion, 
ichel-Agnolo  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  bishops  wbo  was 
tached  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal.  The  artist  submis- 
7e\j  waited  for  the  apostolic  benediction  ;  but  the  pope,  with 
i  oblique  glance  and  stern  countenance  exclaimed,  "  Instead 

■  coming  here  to  meet  us,  thou  hast  expected  tbat  we  should 
»me  to  look  for  thee  !  **  Michel-Agnolo,  with  due  humility, 
ELS  proceeding  to  apologise  for  his  precipitancy,  when  the  good 
shop,  desirous  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  pope,  began  to 

*  Vide  antey  chap.  viL 
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represent  to  his  lioliness,  that  such  men  as  Mickel-Agndo  ! 
were  ignorant  of  everything  but  the  ai*t  they  profesaed,  and  I 
were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.  The  reply  of  the  pootii 
was  made  with  his  staff  across  the  shoulders  of  the  bifihop,  and 
Julius  having  thus  vented  his  wrath,  gave  Michel- Agnolo  hk 
benediction,  and  received  him  once  more  into  his  favonr  and 
confidence.*  On  this  occasion  that  great  artist  erected*  in 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  a  statue  of  tbo 
pontiff  in  bronze,  which  he  is  said  to  have  executed  so  as  to 
express  in  the  most  energetic  manner  those  quaUtiea  by  whieli 
he  was  distinguished  ;  givdng  grandeur  and  majesty  to  iiie 
person,  and  courage,  promptitude,  and  fierceness  to  the  coim- 
tenance,  whilst  even  the  drapery  was  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness and  magnificence  of  its  folds.  When  Julius  saw  ib» 
model,  and  observed  the  vigour  of  the  attitude  and  the  energy 
with  which  the  right  arm  was  extended,  he  inquired  from  tM 
artist  whether  he  meant  to  represent  him  as  dispensing  las 
benediction  or  his  curse  ;  to  which  Michel-Agnolo  prodentlf 
replied,  that  he  meant  to  represent  him  in  the  act  of  admonuk* 
ing  the  citizens  of  Bologna.  In  return,  the  artist  requested  to 
know  from  his  holiness  whether  he  would  have  a  book  in  lai 
hand.  ''No,''  replied  Julius,  "give  me  a  sword.  I  am  so 
scholar,  t 

The  completion  of  this  statue  employed  Michel- Agnob  for 
sixteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  repaind 
once  more  to  Kome.  He  there  met  with  a  yet  more  powerfolf 
although  much  younger  rival  than  he  had  left  at  Florence,  in 
the  celebrated  B^ffadOlo  d'Urbino.  This  distinguished  paisfter 
Julius  II.  had,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  archiieet 
Bramante,  who  stood  related  to  Raffaello,  invited  to  Rome,  at 
which  city  he,  as  well  as  Michel-Agnolo,  arrived  in  the  year 
1508.^"  Raffaello  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  hanag 
been  born  at  Urbino  in  the  year  1483.  His  father  was  a 
painter,  and  although  of  no  great  eminence,  is  suppoaed  to 
have  directed  the  early  studies  of  his  son  in  their  proper  traek* 
He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Pietro  PerogiDO, 
whom  he  soon  rivalled  in  execution,  and  surpassed  in  design* 
After  visiting  Citta  di  Oastello,  where  he  exercised  his  taleoots 

*  Condiyi,  p.  22.        f  The  fiite  of  this  itatue  is  before  lelatod,  chsip.  viiif     \, 
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wMx  great  appLanse,  ho  was  called  to  Sienna,  to  assist  the 
«elel»atecL  paints  Pinturicchio,  who    was  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Francesco  I^ccolomini,  afterwards  Pius  III.,  to  deco- 
rate the  lifarary  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.     Raffaello  had 
alieadj  sketched  several  designs  for  the  work,  and  had  liimself 
executed  a  part  of  it,  when  hearing  of  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  and  of  Michel- Agnolo  at  Florence,  he  determined  to 
paj  a  yisit  to  that  place,  where  he  arrired  in  the  year  1504, 
mA  is  enumerated  among  the  young  artists  who  enlarged  their 
judgment  and  improred  their  taste   from   those   celebrated 
:    aiodek.^    The  death  of  his  parents  compelled  him  to  return 
t  lor  BQBie  lime  to  Urbino,  for  the  arrang^oaent  of  his  domestic 
ft  coBceniB,  but  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence, 
r  viiere  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  professional  edu- 
D,  iMdon,  and  from  the  labours  of  Masaccio  in  the  chapel  of  the 
^  firaneacci,  and  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo  and  Lionardo  da 
•2  Finci,  to  have  derived  those  constituent  elements  of  his  design, 
9^  aiiich,  combined  by  the  predominating  power  of  his  own  genius, 
I  fonaed  that  attractive  manner  which  unites  the  sublime  and 
I  Ihe  graceful,  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
[  froductions  of  any  other  master.* 

f       Soon  after  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Bologna  to 

Home,  the  pope,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  variety  and  extent 

<Qf  liis  talents,  formed  the  resolution  of  decorating  the  chapel 

erected  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  lY.  with  a  series  of  paintings  on 

'feacred  subjects,  in  a  style  of  grandeur  superior  to  any  that  had 

before  been  produced.     The  execution  of  this  immense  work 

he  committed  to  Michel-Agnolo,  who,  we  are  told,  felt  great 

Mhictance  in  undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed  with 

'ihe  tomb  of  the  pontiff ;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 

pope,  rather  to  intrust  it  to  Raffaello,  who  was  much  more 

^vcnversant  than  himself  with  the  process  of  painting  in  fresco. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  pope  was  prompted  to  engage 

iiichel- Agnolo  in  this  employ  by  the  envy  or  malignity  of  the 

of  that  artist,    and  particularly  of  Bramante,  who, 

well  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Michel-Agnolo  as  a 

ipccdptor,  conceived  that  as  a  painter  he  would  be  found  inferior 

•  Many  intereftting  particulars  respecting  this  great  artist  may  be  found  in 
fte  notes  of  Count  Boasi. 
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to  RafFaello  ;  but  imputations  of  this  kind  are  generally  the 
result  of  little  minds,  that  attribute  to  more  elevated  characters 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  themselves  actuated,  and  the 
instances  of  mutual  admiration  and  good-will  which  appear  in 
the  conduct   of   Raffaello   and    Michel-Agnolo  towards    each 
other,  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they -were  both 
equally  superior  to  an  illiberal  jealousy.      The  pontiff,   who 
had  destined  the  talents  of  Raffaello  to  another  purpose,  would, 
however,  admit  of  no  apology.     The  paintings  with  which  the  [ 
chapel  had  been  decorated  by  the  elder  masters  were  imme-  ' 
diately  destroyed,  and  the  designs  for  the  ceiling  by  Michel-  j 
Agnolo  were  commenced.     Conscious,  however,  of  his  inex-   ] 
perience  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  he  invited  from  I 
Florence  several  painters  to  his  assistance,  among  whom  were 
Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo  di  Sandro,  the  elder 
Indaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino,  and  Aristotile  di  San  Gallo,  who 
for  some  time  painted  under  his  directions  ;  but  the  efforts  of 
these  secondary  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions, that  he  one  morning  wholly  destroyed  their  labours, 
and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  against  them,  refused 
to  admit  them  to  a  sight  of  him.      From  that  moment  he 
preceded  in  his  work   without   any   assistance,  having  even 
prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hands.       The    difficulties 
which  he  experienced  are  particularly  noticed  by  his  biographer 
Vasari ;  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  diligence  and  per- 
severance of  the  artist,  who  on  this  occasion  availed  himself 
of  the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da  S.  Gallo.     When   \ 
Michel-Agnolo  had  completed  one  half  of  the  work,  the  pontiff  ] 
insisted  on  its  being  publicly  shown.     The  chapel  was  accord- 
ingly opened,  the  scaffolding  removed,  and  in  the  year  1511,    | 
the  populace  were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of  these 
celebrated  productions.      The   applauses  bestowed  on   them    | 
induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michel-Agnolo  to  proceed  in  the 
work,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  Bramante,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  was  now  desirous  that  the  termination  of  it  should  be    ^ 
intrusted  to  Raffaello.     As  it  approached  towards  a  dose,  the 
eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff  increased.     Having 
impatiently  inquired  from  the  artist  when  he  meant  to  finish 
it,  and  Michel-Agnolo  having  replied,  "  When  I  am  able ;  " 
"When  I  am  able !  '*  retorted  Julius,  in  great  wrath,  "thou 
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^•^^  a  mind  then  that  I  should  have  thee  thrown  from  the 
bid !  '**     After  this  threat,  the  completion  of  the  work 


^»  not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  day  of  All- Saints,  in  the 
"^^  1 S12,  tibe  paintings  were  exposed  to  public  view ;  without, 
.  '^ever,  having  received  from  the  artist  the  final  touches  of 
.  pencil.  The  whole  time  employed  by  Michel-Agnolo  in 
i?  labour  was  twenty  months,  and  he  received  for  it,  in 
^^G^txii  payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns.  • 
^ucIl  w^ere  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  the 
**  'v^orks  in  fresco  of  Michel-Agnolo,  which  yet  remain  in 
^-**^-X>el  of  Sixtus  IV,,  although  darkened  by  time,  and 
by  the  perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers  in  the  services  of 
lan  church.  The  different  compartments  of  the  ceiling 
cupied  by  various  subjects  of  sacred  history  ;  and  on 
.8  of  the  chapel,  sit  in  solemn  grandeur  those  sublime 
ific  figures  of  the  sibyls  and  prophets,  that  unfold  ideas 
and  of  character  beyond  the  limits  of  common  nature, 
^^Xnmensurate  with  the  divine  functions  in  which  they 
to  be  engaged.^^^  Over  the  altar-piece  is  the  great 
of  the  Last  Judgment — the  master-piece  of  Michel- 
o ,  and  the  admiration  and  reproach  of  future  artists  ; 
^J^»  immense  offspring  of  labour  and  of  genius,  although 
•e  to  complete  the  grand  cycle  of  divine  dispensation 
the  artist  had  formed  in  his  own  mind,  was  not  com- 
until  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  nearly  thirty  years 
=i^«  had  terminated  the  earlier  part  of  his  work, 
^vlst  Michel-Agnolo  was  thus  employed  by  Julius  II.  in 
xstine  chapel,  RaffaeUo  was  engaged  in  decorating  the 
^«rs  of  the  Vatican  with  those  admired  productions, 
J^^»X  £rst  displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonder- 
*-  *^irtility  of  his  invention.  He  commenced  his  labom's  in  the 
^'*»*«r*a  della  Segnatura,  with  the  celebrated  pictme,  usually, 
^^  ^iToneously,  called  the  dispute  on  the  sacraments  ;  a  work 
P  faring  in  its  design,  and  so  complex  in  its  composition,  as  to 
t^^^  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting  the  intention 
"u^  artist.  The  scene  comprehends  both  earth  and  heaven. 
0-he  veil  of  the  empyreum  is  withdrawn.  The  eternal  Father 
i0  'Visible.  His  radiance  illuminates  the  heavens.  The  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim  surround  him  at  awful  distance.     With  the 

♦  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  ap.  Bottari. 
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one  hand  lie  sustains  the  earth  ;  "vdih  the  other  he  blesses  ifc 
Below  him,  but  in  another  atmosphere,  sits  the  Son  ;  whotriA 
outstretched  hands,  and  a  look  of  extreme  eompassion,  devotw 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  one  side  ai  CbraK; 
sits  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  adores  him  ;  on  the  oth«r  S^  John 
the  Baptist,  who  indicates  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  great  assembly  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
martyrs,  all  of  whom  are  strongly  characterised,  are  seaitedii 
the  beatific  regions,  and  enjoy  the  divine  glory.  Among  l^ese 
appears  our  first  parent  Adam,  now  purified  from  the  efieet  d 
lus  transgression.  Such  is  the  celestiid  part  of  this  e(»npo0itioik 
On  earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the  midst  supportrag  the  Hoit 
On  each  side  are  arranged  various  pontiffs,  prelates,  aad 
doctors  of  the  church,  whose  writings  have  illustrated  ihe  grat 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Their  attention  is  not  directed  to  te 
awfiil  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  intero^[>ted  by  iiaek 
clouds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  contemplation  of  the  hdtf  f  i 
wafer,  as  the  visible  and  substantial  essence  of  Dei^.  Thi  n 
extremities  of  the  picture  to  the  right  and  left  ore  filled  Irf  |> 
groups  of  pious  and  attentive  spectators,  among  whom  ft6  [^ 
painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his  relation  and  paitni  I  ^ 
Bramante.  |  ^ 

The  high  conmiendations  bestowed  on  this  picture,  as  wd 
at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by  erery  one  who  has  smei 
had  occasion  to  mention  it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits  ;**  yet  t$ 
do  full  justice  to  the  artist,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  ^ 
state  of  the  art  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  tSiis  may  1)6 
attributed  the  formality  of  the  design,  by  which  the  two  sida 
of  the  picture  emerge  from  the  centre,  and  correspond,  periufi 
too  mechanically,  to  each  other  ;  Ihe  barbarwus  cnsUn  d 
gilding  some  parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  rieber 
effect ;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  of  introdnchtg  it 
extraneous  light,  which  extends  through  the  whole  conpositkaf 
and  affects,  in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory,  tivo  diviat 
characters  there  represented,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  tbi 
piece  ;  an  error  of  which  artists  of  much  inferior  character  were 
soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zuccaro,  in  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome,  was  careful  to  avoid.'** 

This  representation  of  Theolosnr  was  followed  by  that  cf  ^ 
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Philosophy,  exemplified  in  the  Gymnasiom,  or  school  of  Athens, 
where,  in  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philosophers 
see  introduced  a8  inrtmcting  their  pupUs  in  the  yarious  depart- 
ments  of  human  knowledge.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  are  characteristically  distinguished.  Empedocles, 
Epioharmos,  Archytas,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  pursue 
(heir  yarious  avocations.  The  presiding  deities  are  Apollo  and 
Ifinenra,  exhibited  in  their  statues.  A  noble  youth,  in  a  white 
mantle,  ornamented  with  gold,  is  said  to  represent  Francesco 
Mana  della  Rorere,  great  nephew  of  the  pontiff.  Another 
youth,  attentive  to  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes,  is  sup- 
posed by  Vasari  to  be  the  portrait  of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
who  was  then  at  Rom* ;  and  in  the  person  of  Archimedes,  the 
artiBt  has  again  taken  an  opportunity  of  perpetuating  the  like- 
Bess  of  Bramante.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  intended  as  a 
representation  of  Poetiy,  is  the  assembly  of  Apollo  and  the 
ICnsefl  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  ancient  and  modem  times  are  there 
introduced.  The  father  of  epic  poetry,  m  an  attitude  of  great 
dignity,  recites  his  compositions.  Virgil  points  out  to  Dante 
tke  track  he  is  to  pursue.  Of  living  authors,  only  Sanazzaro 
and  Tebaldeo  are  admitted  into  these  regions  of  poetic  immor- 
tality. The  artist  has,  however,  claimed  a  place  for  himself 
in  this  august  assembly.  He  appears  near  to  Virgil,  crowned 
with  laurel,  "  and  is  deservedly  admitted,"  says  his  warm 
admirer  Bellori,  "  into  that  Parnassus,  where  he  drank  from 
hia  infancy  the  waters  of  Hippocrene,  and  was  nursed  by  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces."*  The  representation  of  Jurisprudence 
mokides  two  distinct  actions,  at  two  distant  periods  of  time, 
wluch  are  rendered,  however,  less  objectionable  by  their  being 
separated  by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one  side  sits 
Gregoiy  IX.,  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an  advocate  of  the 
eonBistory  ;  but  under  the  character  of  that  pontiff,  the  painter 
baa  introduced  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  In  the  cardinals,  who 
smroind  the  pope,  he  has  also  represented  those  of  his  own 
timet,  and  particularly  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  after- 
wares  Leo  X.,  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the  cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  afterwards  Paul  III.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  window  appears  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  intrusts  the 

•  Bellori,  Descritt.  &c.  p.  53. 
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Pandects  to  Trebonian.  By  these  incidents  the  painter  evi- 
dently intended  to  exhibit  the  establishment  and  completion  of 
civil  and  of  canon  law.  Above  the  window,  the  yirtues  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  the  indispensable  attend- 
ants on  Justice,  are  displayed  in  their  proper  symbols.  The 
labours  of  Raffaello  in  this  chamber  form  a  complete  series. 
His  object  was  to  exemplify,  in  a  picturesque  manner,  the  four 
principal  sciences,  the  guides  and  instructors  of  human  life. 
The  key  to  this,  if  any  were  wanting,  is  foimd  in  the  single 
figures  painted  in  circles  in  the  ceiling,  above  each  pictqre,  aod 
decisivdiy  marking  the  intention  of  the  artist.  Above  the 
representation  of  the  Trinity  is  the  emblematical  figure  of 
Theology  ;  above  the  school  of  Athens,  that  of  Philosophy ; 
above  Qie  Parnassus,  Poetry ;  and  above  the  Jurisprudence, 
that  of  Justice  ;  four  figures,  in  which  the  peculiar, grace  and 
manner  of  the  artist  are  not  less  displayed  than  in  the  more 
laborious  compositions  beneath.  The  basement  and  interstices 
of  the  room  are  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  in  chiar(h 
scuro,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Raffaello,  by  Fra.  Giovanni 
of  Verona  ;  among  which  are  several  emblematical  and  histo- 
rical works,  illustrating  the  same  subjects.  Under  the  arch  of 
the  window  of  this  chamber,  which  looks  towards  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  Julius  II.  Ligur,  Pont.  Max. 
Ann.  Chr.  mdxi.  pontificat.  sui.  vn.*^® 

This  precise  period,  when  RaffaeUo  had  finished  the  first 
series  of  his  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and  Michel-Angelo  ex- 
posed to  public  view  a  part  of  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  recalls  to  consideration  a  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  great  warmth,  and  at  great  extent,  by  flie  writers 
on  this  subject  ;^*  Whether  Bafaello  acquired  a  gnater  style 
from  observing  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo  ?  This  contest 
originated  with  Vasari,  who  informs  us  in  his  life  of  Raffaello, 
that  when  Michel- Agnolo  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Rcme  to 
Florence,  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with  Julius  II.  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  clBpel^ 
secretly  introduced  his  relation  Raffaello,  and  allowed  him  the 
inspection  of  the  work ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  not  )nly 
painted  anew  the  figure  of  Isais^,  which  he  had  then  ;ust 
finished,  above  the  statue  of  S.  Anna,  by  Sansovino,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agostino,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  impro\ed 
his  manner  by  giving  it  greater  majesty;  insomuch  that  Michd- 
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Agnolo  on  his  return  was  aware,  from  the  style  of  Raffaello,  of 
the  transactions  which  had  occurred  during  his  absence.*  On 
this  story,  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed:  Condiyi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
that  great  artist,  alludes  to  no  such  circxunstance ;  to  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  quarrel  between  Julius  II.  and  Michel- 
Agnolo  occurred  whilst  the  latter  was  employed  in  preparing 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
works  in  the  Sistine  chapel;  and  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  quitted  Rome  in  disgust  after  such  work  was  begun, 
although  Yasari,  in  his  life  of  Raffaello,  promises  to  relate  such 
an  incident  when  he  treats  on  the  life  of  Michel- Agnolo.  So 
far,  however,  is  he  from  performing  his  promise,  that  when  he 
arrives  at  this  period  in  the  life  of  Michel- Agnolo,  he  not  only 
forgets  or  declines  to  relate  this  incident,  but  expressly  assigns 
the  first  sight  which  Raffaello  had  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  to  the 
period  when  Michel-Agnolo  publicly  exposed  a  part  of  his 
work;  from  the  consideration  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  us, 
Raffaello  instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the  great 
style  which  he  displayed  in  his  future  productions.!  We  may 
therefore  reject  the  story  of  the  private  visit  of  Raffaello  to  the 
Sistine  chapel,  on  the  authority  of  Vasari  himself.^  But  the 
question  will  equally  recur;  Whether  Baffaelh  invigorated  and 
enlarged  his  style  from  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo  ? 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  opinions 
of  the  many  different  writers  who  have  embraced  opposite  sides 
of  this  question,  so  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine 
arts,^^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy.  I.  By 
a  reference  to  the  works  of  Raffaello,  even  as  they  may  be 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  elder  engravings  by  contem- 
porary artists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual  alteration 
and  improvement  of  his  style,  from  the  meagre  forms  of 
Perugino,  to  the  full  but  modest  outline  of  his  riper  produc- 
tions. That  this  was  the  result  of  patient  study  and  judicious 
selection,  is  evident  from  the  visible  gradations  by  which  it  was 
formed;  and  what  master  of  tliis  period  was  so  deserving  of 
being  studied  by  Raffaello  as  Michel-Agnolo  ?     It  was  to  tliis 

♦  Yasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  +  Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 
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circumsta?ice  lihat  Michel- Agnolo  himsdf  veferreS.,  widi  e^ 
truth  and  delicacy,  when  he  said,  that  R»ffaeflo  did  not  derive 
his  excellence  so  much  ^m  nature,  as  &Qim  peiveverixig  sto^ 
an  expression  which  has  heen  considered  as  ui^st  to  tke  pit- 
tensions  of  the  Roman  artist,  hut  which,  on  the  contrary, 
confers  on  him  the  highest  praise.*  II.  The  expre8H«& 
attributed  hy  Condiid  to  Raffaello,  without  contradiction  1^ 
other  writers,  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  boni  k 
the  time  of  Michel- Agnolo,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  great  contemporsry,  and 
refers  to  the  opportunities  which  had  been  afforded  him  of 
improving  his  style  by  the  study  of  them,  as  well  in  his 
youth  at  Florence,  as  in  his  riper  years  at  Rome.  The  study 
of  Raffaello  was  not,  however,  imitation,  but  selection.  The 
works  of  Michel-Agnolo  were  to  him  a  rich  magazine ;  but 
he  rejected  as  well  as  approved.  The  muscular  forms,  daring 
outline,  and  energetic  attitudes  of  the  Florentine  artist,  were 
harmonized  and  soffcened  m  liie  elegant  and  graceful  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil  of  Raffaello.  It  is  thus  that  Homer  was 
imitated  by  ^rgil ;  and  it  is  thus  that  genius  always  attracts 
and  assimilates  with  itself  whatever  is  excellent,  either  in  ike 
works  of  nature  or  the  productions  of  art.^* 

The  labours  of  Raffaello,  in  the  Camera  delta  Segnatwra, 
had  obtained  the  full  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  and  a  second 
apartment,  contiguous  to  the  former,  was  destined  to  receive 
its  inestimable  ornaments  frcm  his  hand.  The  subject  first 
chosen  by  Raffaello  was  the  story  of  Heliodoms,  the  prefect  of 
king  Seleucus,  who,  whilst  he  was  employed  in  plundering 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  the  treasures  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  was  assailed  by  a  for- 
midable warrior  and  two  celestial  youths,  whom  the  prayers  of 
Onias  the  high  priest  had  called  to  his  aid.  The  pencil  is  no 
less  the  instrument  of  flattery  than  the  pen,  and  in  this  piece 
the  artist  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  JuKi» 
II.,  who  had  driven  the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  the  pfstrimony 
of  S.  Peter  from  their  possessions,  and  united  them  with  those 
of  the  church.t  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  pontiff,  as  being  witness  of  this  miraculous  interpoeitioii. 
He  is  carried  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  is  surrounded  by 

♦  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel-Agn.  p.  56.       +  Benori,  Descritt.  h>,  67,  71. 
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numerous  attendants,  in  some  of  whom  the  painter  has  repre- 
sented the  portraits  of  his  friends.  Among  these  are  tile 
celebrated  engraver  Mare-Antonio  Raimondi,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Raffaello,  and  Giampietro  de'  Foliari,  secretary  of  tiie 
petitions  to  the  Roman  see.  0?er  the  window  which  occupies 
part  of  another  side  of  the  apartment,  the  painter  has  repre> 
sented  the  miracle  at  Bolsena;  in  which,  to  the  coi^dsion  of  the 
incredulous  priest  who  officiated  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
holy  wafer  miracnlouslj  dropped  blood.  In  this  piece  also  the 
pontiff  is  introduced,  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  intent  on  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  He  is  attended  by  two  cardinals  and 
two  prelates  of  the  court;  probably  friends  of  the  artist,  although 
the  resemblances  are  now  no  longer  known.  In  liiese  works 
Raffaello  demonstrated,  that,  with  a  grander  character  cf 
design,  he  had  also  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  a  more  perfect  harmony  of  colour; 
insomuch,  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  hare  united  and  exempli- 
fied in  himself,  at  this  period,  all  the  great  requisites  of  the  art. 
Such  was  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  lliese 
pursuits,  and  such  the  state  of  them  in  the  city  of  Rome,  when 
lieo  X.  was  called  to  the  pontifical  throne.  One  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  the  attention  of  the  new  pontiff  was  the  rebuilding, 
in  a  most  splendid  manner,  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
great  architectural  talents  of  Michel-Agnolo,  who  was  then 
employed  under  the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Pucci  and  Leonardi 
Grossi  in  finishing  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  A  model  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  Michel-Agnolo  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Florence  and  take  the  sole  direction  of  the  work. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  an  imdertaking, 
which  he  peibaps  considered  as  more  worthy  of  his  talents, 
and  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alleging 
that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to  complete  the 
tomb.  Leo,  however,  informed  him  that  he  should  take  it 
upon  himself  to  satisfy  them  in  this  respect,  and  Michel-Agnolo, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Florence. 
Genius  resembles  a  proud  steed,  that  whilst  he  obeys  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the 
first  indication  of  compulsion  and  of  restraint.  Every  incident 
became  a  cause  of  contention  between  the  artist  and  his  patron. 
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Michel- Agnolo  preferred  the  marhle  of  Carrara  ;  the  pope 
directed  him  to  open  the  quarries  of  Pietro  Santa,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Florence,  the  material  of  which  was  of  a  hard  and 
intractahle  kind.*  The  artist  had  called  on  the  envoy  of  the 
pope  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  finding  him  engaged,  had  not 
only  refused  to  wait  for  it,  hut  when  it  was  sent  after  him  to 
Carrara,  had  rejected  it  with  contempt,  t  Under  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  the  proposed  huilding  made  hut  httle 
progress.  The  ardour  of  the  pontiff  was  chilled  hy  the  cold 
reluctance  of  the  artist.  During  the  life  of  Leo  the  work  did 
not  proceed  heyond  the  hasement,  and  a  single  column  of 
marhle  hrought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
unfortunate  disagreement  which  had  prevented  the  erection  of 
this  splendid  fahric.  In  fact,  the  talents  of  Michel- Agnolo  owe 
little  to  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.,  the  interval  of  whose  pontifi- 
cate forms  the  most  inactive  part  of  the  life  of  that  great 
artist.  X  A  few  models  and  designs  for  ornaments  of  internal 
architecture,  are  the  principal  works  which  the  vigilance  of  his 
historians  has  heen  ahle  to  discover  during  that  period  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  that  Michel- Agnolo 
returned  to  his  favourite  task,  the  completion  of  the  tomh  of 
Julius  II.,  and  commenced,  under  the  directions  of  Clement  YII., 
those  splendid  monuments  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici  family, 
which  have  conferred  greater  honour  on  himself  than  on  those 
for  whom  they  were  erected.^* 

The  individual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief  glory  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  the  accomplished  Raffaello ;  who, 
uniting  to  an  elevated  genius  and  a  great  variety  of  talents, 
the  most  engaging  modesty  and  complacency  of  manner, 
attracted  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  munificence  of 
the  pontiff.  Under  such  patronage,  the  works  already  com- 
menced in  the  chamhers  of  the  Vatican  proceeded  with 
increased  ardour.  The  first  subject  in  which  Raffaello  en- 
gaged after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  was  the  representation  of 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  and  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  III.,  which  occupies  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  apartment  in  which  Raffaello  had  before 

*  Condivi,  pp.  30,  31.  f  Yasari,  vol.  iiL  p.  233. 

^  See  the  additional  notes  of  Count  Bossi,  vol.  z.  p.  140,  et  8eq, 
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represented  the  Heliodoms  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.  The 
conception  of  this  picture  affords  a  decisire  proof  that  Raffaello 
combined  the  fancy  of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  painter. 
He  saw,  that  to  have  exhibited  a  fierce  and  exasperated  warrior 
retiring  with  his  army  at  the  pacific  admonition  of  a  priest, 
could  only  have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninteresting  effect. 
But  how  greatly  is  this  incident  dignified,  how  much  is  its 
importance  increased  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the  Roman 
church,  who,  descending  through  the  air  in  menacing  attitudes, 
although  visible  only  to  the  monarch,  inspire  him  with  that 
terror  which  the  astonished  spectators  attribute  to  the  eloquence 
and  courage  of  the  pontiff  I*  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  incident  detracts  from  the  merits  of  S.  Leo,  whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  derive  from  such  auxiliaries  higher  honours 
than  the  display  of  any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That 
which  appears  to  the  faithful  believer  as  a  miracle,  is,  however, 
in  the  eye  of  the  discriminating  critic,  only  an  elegant  and 
expressive  allegory,  by  which  the  artist  insinuates,  that  on  this 
important  occasion  the  pontiff  was  actuated  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  religion  and  a  true  regard  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  such  instances  the  sister  arts 
assimilate  with  each  other,  and  the  pictura  hquens  and  the 
muta  poesis  are  synonymous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism  displayed  by 
Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  however,  only  the  subordinate 
instruments  of  one  great  purpose  ;  that  of  flattering  the  reign- 
ing pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo  himself,  and  his  dignified  attendants, 
become  only  supposititious  personages,  intended  to  immor- 
talise Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court, 
whose  portraits  are  actually  substituted  for  those  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  Roman  see. 
Here  a  new  allegory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  commentators  on  these 
celebrated  productions.  To  have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living 
in  the  time  of  Leo  III.  would  have  been  an  anachronism.  To 
have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously  expelling  Attila  from  Italy, 

♦  The  Attila  has  heen  engraved,  not  only  from  the  picture  hut  from  the 
original  design  of  Rc^acHo,  Yasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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would  have  been  a  falsehood.  Bat  Attila  iumaelf  is  onlj  tiie 
type  of  the  French  monarch  Louis  XII.,  whom  Leo  had,  within 
the  first  months  of  his  pontificate,  divested  of  the  state  a£  IGha 
and  expelled  from  the  limits  of  Italy .^'  Here  the  allegory  b 
complete ;  and  here  we  discover  the  reason  why,  amidst  the 
real  or  fictitious  transactions  of  past  ages,  this  partiedar 
incident  should  have  been  selected  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
and  why  he  has  chosen  to  treat  it  in  tiie  manner  abready 
described. 

The  liberation  of  S.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  interposition  of 
an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  which  Raffiiello  imdertooL 
This  picture  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  mass  of  Bolsena,  and  over 
the  window  of  the  apartment  which  looks  towards  the  Belvedeve. 
FHghts  of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend  on  each  side  the  win- 
dow to  the  prison,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  its 
heavenly  visitant,  who  with  one  hand  gently  awakes  tlie 
sleeping  saint,  and  with  the  other  points  towards  the  door 
ahready  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  piece  the  artist  alludes 
to  the  capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
subsequent  liberation.*  In  foiu*  compartments  of  the  ceiling, 
formed  by  arabesque  ornaments  in  chiaroscuro,  executed 
before  Raifaello  commenced  his  labours,  and  which  he  left 
untouched,  he  has  introduced  four  subjects  of  scripture  history. 
Over  the  picture  of  Heliodorus  is  the  representation  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  who  promises  to  Moses  the  liberation  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  Over  that  of  Attila  is  Noah  returning 
thanks  to  God  after  the  deluge.  Over  the  mass  of  Bolsena  is 
liie  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  and  over  the  liberation  of  S.  Peter, 
the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the  angeb  ascending  and  descending. 
Above  the  window  of  this  apartment,  which  looks  towards  the 
Belvedere,  yet  remain  the  arms  of  Leo  X.  with  the  inscription, 

LEO  X,  PONT.  MAX.  ANNO.  CHR.  MDXIV.  PONTIFICATUS  SUI.  n.^ 

The  reputation  which  RafiiEiello  had  acquired  by  the  first 
part  of  his  woiks  in  the  Vatican  occa»oned  the  productions  of 
his  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  eagerness  by  the  prelates  and 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Of  these  no  one  displayed 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  opulent  merchant 
Agostino  Ohigi,  who  in  his  admiration  and  munificent  encourage- 

*  Bcllori,  Descritt  p.  97. 
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inent  of  Ea^Gaello  almost  vied  with  the  pontiff  himself.^'^^  Even 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  Agostino  had  prerailed  upon 
BafiEaello  to  execute  for  him,  in  his  newlj  erected  and  elegant 
mansion  in  the  Transtevere,  now  caUed  the  Famesina,  a  picture 
BL  fresco,  representing  Gralatea  borne  in  a  car  over  the  waves  by 
dolphins,  and  surrounded  by  tritons  and  sea  nymphs.*  This  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  painting  in  the  family  chapel  of 
Agostino,  erected  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Face 
at  Rome.  In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Yasari, 
was  commenced  by  EaffaeUo  after  he  had  seen  the  productions 
ef  Michel-Agnolo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  he  imdertook  to 
jepi«sent  the  sibyls  ;  in  which  he  united  a  grander  style  of 
design  than  he  hsid  before  displayed,  with  a  greater  perfection 
of  colouring,  insomuch  that  tiiese  pieces  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his  pencil.  ^^^  In  the 
intervals  of  his  engagements  with  Leo  X.  Ka&ello  returned 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated  one 
<rf  the  apartmeBts  with  the  history  «f  Capid  and  Psyche,  in  a 
series  of  pictures,  and  represented  in  the  ceiling,  in  two  large 
compartments,  Venus  and  Cupid  pleading  against  each  other 
before  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.^^"  This  labour  was,  however,  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist,  who  being 
passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  yoimg  woman,  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  a  baker  in  Rome,  whence  she  was  usually  called  La 
Fomarinay  deserted  his  occupation  for  the  sake  of  her  society ; 
a  circumstance  of  which  Agostino  was  no  sooner  aware,  than 
he  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  house,  and 
RaffaeUo  in  her  presence  proceeded  in  his  work  with  great 
diligence.  Nor  was  it  as  a  painter  only  that  RafPaello 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  friend.  As  an  architect 
he  furnished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from  which  he  erected 
his  before-mentioned  chapel,  and  even  favoured  him  with  a 
drawing  for  the  elevation  of  his  stables.  He  also  imdertook 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  which 
Agostino,  in  imitation  of  Julius  II.,  was  desirous  of  having 
prepared  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  erected  in  his  chapel.      The  workmanship  was  intrusted 

*  l^he  print  engraved  from  tliis  picture  by  Marc- Antonio,  is  rare  and  valuable^ 
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to  the  sculptor  Lorcnzetto,  who  executed  two  figures  in  mar- 
hie  as  a  part  of  the  sepulchre,  after  models  said  to  haye  been 
furnished  hy  Raffaello,  when  the  further  progress  of  it  was 
interrupted  hy  the  death  of  hoth  Raffaello  and  his  patron. 
One  of  these  figures  is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jonah,  wliidi 
is  allowed  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  excellence  scarcely  exceeded 
hy  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.^^  To  this  period  of  the 
life  of  Raffaello  may  be  assigned  the  production  of  many  of 
his  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after,  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  have  since  formed 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets  in  Europe. 
Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his 
portraits,  in  which  the  utmost  degree  of  truth  and  of  nature 
was  embellished  by  that  ineffable  grace,  which,  like  the  splendour 
that  surrounds  the  pictured  features  of  a  saint,  gives  to  all  bis 
works  a  character  of  divinity.  Among  these  his  portndt  of 
Leo  X.  attended  by  the  cardinals  Giulio  de*  Medici  and  Lnigi 
Rossi,  is  eminently  distinguished  ;  and  the  applauses  hestowed 
for  nearly  three  centuries  on  this  picture,  whilst  it  remained  in 
the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence,  will  now  be  re-echoed  from 
another  part  of  Europe.^ 

These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevent  this  inde- 
fatigable artist  from  prosecuting  his  labours  in  the  Vatican, 
and  a  third  apartment  was  destined  by  Leo  X.,  to  recdre 
its  ornaments  from  his  talents ;  but  human  efforts  have  their 
limits  ;  and  Raffaello,  whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,  and 
diligently  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  frequently 
giving  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  young  artists  of  promising  talents  in  the  more 
laborious  parts  of  the  undertaking.  Hence  arose  the  school 
of  Raffaello,  or,  as  it  has  usually  been  denominated  in  the 
annals  of  painting,  the  Roman  school  of  design  ;  the  professors 
of  which,  without  emidating  the  bold  contours  of  the  Floren- 
tine artists,  or  the  splendid  tints  of  the  Venetians,  have  united 
with  chastity  of  design,  an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring, 
and  displayed  a  grace  and  a  decorum  not  less  interesting 
than  the  more  obtrusive  excellences  of  their  rivals.  The 
subjects  represented  in  this  apartment  are  selected  from 
the  history  of  those  distinguished  pontiffs  who  had  borne  the 
same  name  as  the  reigning  pope.      The  coronation  of  Chaile- 
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nagne  by  Leo  III.,  and  the  justification  of  the  same  pontiff 
5rom  the  accusationB  preferred  against  him  to  that  monarch, 
occupy  two  sides  of  the  room.  The  other  two  exhibit  the 
victory  of  S.  Leo  lY.  over  the  Saracens  at  the  Port  of  Ostia, 
and  the  miraculous  extinction  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Borgo 
Vecchio  at  Rome ;  incidents  which  we  may  be  assured  were 
not  selected  without  a  reference  to  the  views  and  conduct  of 
the  reigning  pontiff,  who,  in  raising  these  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  meant  to  prepare  the 
way  to  the  more  direct  celebration  of  the  transactions  of  his 
own  life  ;  but  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  terminated 
these  magnificent  projects ;  and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were 
destined  to  be  commemorated  in  another  place,  and  by  a  much 
inferior  hand.^' 

The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite  the  detached 
parts  of  that  immense  fabric,  and  usually  denominated  the 
Loggie  having  been  left  by  Bramante  in  an  unfinished  state, 
Leo  X.  prevailed  upon  Raffaello,  who  had  already  given  severed 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undertake  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  He  accordingly  formed  a  model  for  that 
purpose,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improvements  on  the 
design  of  Bramante,  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient 
manner,  and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  various 
appropriate  ornaments.  The  execution  of  this  plan  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  pontiff;  who,  being  desirous  that  the 
interior  embellishments  of  this  part  of  the  palace  should  cor- 
respond with  its  exterior  beauty,  directed  Raffaello  to  make 
designs  for  such  ornamental  works  in  painting,  carving,  and 
stucco,  as  he  thought  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This 
afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  the  antique,  and  his  skiU  in  imitating  the  ancient  grotesque 
and  arabesque  ornaments,  specimens  of  which  then  began  to 
be  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  other  places  ;  and  which 
were  collected  from  all  parts  at  considerable  expense  by 
Raffaello,  who  also  employed  artists  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  furnish  him  with  drawings 
of  whatever  remains  of  antiquity  might  appear  deserving  of 
notice. ^•^  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  chiefly 
intrusted  to  two  of  his  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni 
da  Udine ;    the  former  of  whom  superintended  the  historical 

VOL.  II.  z 
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department,  the  latter  the  stiicco  and  grotesqaes,  in  the  repfo- 
gentation  and  exquisite  finish  of  which  he  excelled  aU  tfas 
artists  of  his  time  ;  but  yarious  other  artists,  who  had  already 
arriyed  at  considerable  eminence,  were  employed  in  the  msAf 
and  laboured  with  great  assidmty.  Among  these  wen 
Gioyonni  Francesco  Penni,  called  Jl  FdUore,  Bartolommeo  dt 
Bagnacayallo,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena^  aai 
Yincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano.  In  the  yarioos  compartments  of 
the  ceiling  Raffaello  designed  a  series  of  pictures  from  saend 
history,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  haye  been  finished 
with  his  own  hand,  and  the  rest  by  his  pupils  under  his  im- 
mediate direction.^  The  great  extent  and  yariety  of  ihis 
undertaking,  the  fertility  of  imagination  displayed  by  Rafedlo 
in  his  designs,  the  condescension  and  kindness  with  which  he 
treated  his  pupils,  who  attended  him  in  great  numbers  when- 
eyer  he  appeared  in  public,  and  the  liberality  of  the  p(mtiff  in 
rewarding  their  labours,  all  combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at 
this  period  a  perfect  nursery  of  art.  Among  the  lowest 
assistants,  a  boy  had  been  employed  in  carrying  the  eonf- 
position  of  lime  and  other  materials  requisite  for  ^e  works  in 
fresco.  From  daily  observing  these  productions  he  began  to 
admire  them,  and  from  admiring  to  wish  to  imitate  thenu 
His  meditations,  although  secret,  were  not  fruitless ;  he  became 
an  artist  before  he  produced  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  at  f 
eighteen  years  of  age  seized  the  pencil  and  astonished  his 
employers.  The  disciples  of  Raffaello  owned  no  superiori^ 
but  that  of  genius.  Polidoro  da  Carayaggio  was  receifed 
among  them  as  a  companion  and  a  brother,  and  by  his  future 
eminence  added  new  honours  to  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  formed.*  After  the  completion  of  the  Loggie,  RafilEieDo 
was  employed  by  the  pontiff  to  embellish  in  a  similar  manner  ^ 
one  of  the  saloons  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted  seyeral  % 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  saints  ;  and  ayailing  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  decorated  the  interstices  with 
arabesques,  in  which  he  introduced  the  figures  of  yarknii 
animals,  which  had  at  different  times  been  presented  to  the 
pope,t  who  was  so  highly  gratified  by  the  judgment  and  ftnej 

*  Yofluri,  Tits  di  Polidoro  da  Caiavaggio. 

■f*  This  work  Tvas  destroyed  by  the  ignonmt  and  inpentitioiu  Fnl  !?# 
(Carafla).    Vaaari,  torn,  ill,  p.  47. 
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dijsplajed  in  these  works,  that  lie  inyested  Baffaello  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  improyements  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  demands  made  by  Leo  X.  upon  the  taletfts  and  the  time 

of  EafiTaello  were  indeed  unremitting,  and  could  not  have  failed 

to  haye  exhausted  the  efforts  of  a  less  fertile  imagination  or  a 

less  rapid  hand.     Haying  determined  to  ornament  one  of  the 

apartments  of  the  Vatican  with  tapestry,  which  was  at  that 

time  woyen  in  Flanders  with  the  utmost  perfection  and  elegance, 

lie  requested  Raffaello  to  furnish  the  designs  from  such  portions 

of  scripture  history  as  might  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.     The 

passages  which  he  chose  were  selected  from  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles;  and  these  he  designed  on  cartoons,  or  paper,   as 

modeb  for  the  imitation  of  the  Flemish  artists.     Eadi  of  these 

subjects  was  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  frieze,  or  border, 

in  chiarO'SCtMro,  representing  the  principal  transacticms  in  the 

life  of  Leo  X.     The  pieces  of  tapestry  wrought  from  these 

designs,   and  which,   until  yery  lately,    decorated  the  papal 

chapel,  were  executed  by  the  tapestry  weayers  with  a  harmony 

<^  colour  and  brilliancy  of  effect  that  astonished  all  who  saw 

them,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  the  production  of  the  pencil 

than  the  loom.     In  this  work  Leo  expended  the  enormous  sum 

of  seyenty  thousand  crowns.*      But  although  the  tapestry 

arriyed  at  Rome,  the  drawings,  yet  more  yaluable,  were  si^ered 

to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Flemish  workmen,  from  whose 

descendants  it  is  supposed  they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuing 

Century,    by  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate  Charles  L^ 

During  the  disturbances  which  soon  afterwards  arose  in  these 

Vingdoms,  these  precious  monuments  were  exposed  to  sale,  in 

oommon  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  collection;  but  Cromwell 

Was  not  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  permit  them  to  be  lost  to  this 

country,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  purchased.^    Xo 

further  attention  seems,  however,  to  haye  been  paid  to  them» 

and  soon  after  the  accession  of  William  III.  they  were  found 

in  a  chest  cut  into  strips  for  the  use  of  the  tapestry  weayers, 

"but  in  other  respects  without  material  injury.    These  celebrated 

oartoons  now  form  the  chief  ornament  of  the  palace  of  Hamp- 

♦  Yasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  Lut  Panvinius  states  the  expense  to  liavo  been 
£0,000  gold  crowns.    Vite  de'  Pontefici,  ii.  495. 
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ton  Court.  Let  not  the  British  artist  who  is  smitten  with  the 
love  of  his  profession,  and  owns  the  influence  of  genius,  fail  to 
pay  his  frequent  devotions  at  this  shrine.^^ 

We  now  touch  the  confines  of  the  highest  state  of  the  art; 
of  that  period  when  the  powers  of  Raffaello,  who  undoubtedly 
united  in  himself  all  the  great  requisites  of  a  perfect  painter  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  individual,   were  exerted  to 
their  full  extent.     To  distinguish  this  era  was  the  destination 
of  his  last  great  work,  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on  Mount 
Tabor.     In  the  production  of  this  piece  Raffaello  was  attracted 
by  friendship,    and  stimulated  by   emulation.      During  the 
absence  of  Michel- Agnolo  from  Rome,  that  great  artist  had 
heard  the  praises  of  Raffaello  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
and  had  found  his  productions  conmiended  for  propriety  of  in- 
vention, correctness  of  design,  grace  of  composition,  amd  hnr- 
mony  of  colouring;  whilst  his  own  were  represented  as  having 
no  other  excellence  than  truth  of  drawing  to  reconmiend  them.* 
Relinquishing  for  a  moment  that  department  which  was  more 
consonant  to  the  severe  energy  of  his  own  genius,  and  in  whidi 
he  stands  without  a  rival  in  modem  times,  he  resolved  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his  great  competitor,  and  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  experienced  pencil  and  attractive  colouring 
of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  to  give  to  his  own  vigorous  concep- 
tions those  advantages  which  were  necessary  to  exhibit  them  ' 
with  full  effect.     This  union  of  genius  with  talent,  gave  rise  to 
several  celebrated  productions,  the  designs  of  which  were  fiir- 
nished  by  Michel- Agnolo,  aud  the  execution  intrusted  to  Sebas- 
tiano.^"    At  this  juncture  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  had 
engaged  Raffaello  to  paint  for  him  in  oil  the  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which  was  intended  to  ornament  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  place  the  cardinal 
was  archbishop.      No   sooner  had  he  commenced  the  work, 
than  Sebastiano  begun,  as  if  in  competition  with  him,  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  was  painted 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  in  part  from  the  designs  of 
Michel- Agnolo,  and  under  his  immediate  superintendence  and 
direction.^     Such  a  contest  was  well  calculated  to  call  forth 
all  the  efforts  of  Raffaello,  and  the  work  which  he  produced  is 

•  Yaaari,  Vite,  vol.  iL  p.  470. 
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acknowledged  to  haye  displayed  his  yarious  excellenceB  to  full 
advantage.^^  The  pictures  when  completed  were  exhibited 
together  to  public  yiew  in  the  chamber  of  the  consistory,  and 
both  receiyed  high  commendation.  The  work  of  Sebastiano 
was  uniyersally  approyed  of,  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  ener- 
getic design  and  powerful  effect;  but  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Michel* Agnolo  haye  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that  in  beauty 
and  in  grace  the  picture  of  Eaffaello  had  no  equal.^' 

Among  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  of  Eaffaello,  are  the 
designs  for  another  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  now  called  the 
Hall  of  Constantine,  which  were  begun  by  him  under  the  direc- 
tions  of  Leo  X.,  and  terminated,  after  the  death  both  of  ihe^ 
artist  and  the  pontiff,  by  Giulio  Eomano  and  Gian-Francesco* 
Penni,  who  are  acknowledged  to  haye  proyed  themselyes  by 
this  work  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  great  a  master.  Tlu& 
series  comprises  fom*  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one 
side  of  the  apartment.  The  first  represents  the  Vision  of  Con- 
stantino, with  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  cross. 
The  second  and  largest  is  the  Victory  of  Constantine  oyer  Max- 
entius.  The  third  is  the  Baptism  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Donation  made  by  him  to  the  church.  On  the  base- 
ment of  this  apartment  are  represented  the  figures  of  seyeral 
of  the  Eoman  pontiffs  who  distinguished  themselyes  by  their 
superior  piety;  each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated  in  a  niche,, 
and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels,  who  support  his  mantle,  or 
assist  in  holding  the  book  which  he  is  employed  in  reading.*' 
Among  them  are  the  sainted  pontiffs,  Pietro,  Damaso,  Leo,. 
Gregory  and  Silyester.  On  the  base  of  a  column,  at  the  foot 
of  the  picture  which  represents  the  Baptism  of  Constantine,  is 
inscribed,  clemens  yn.  pont.  max.  a  leone  x.  coeptum  con- 

SUMAyiT. 

As  an  architect,  Eaffaello  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to  com- 
mendation than  in  the  other  departments  of  art.  On  the  death 
of  Bramante,  in  the  year  1514,  a  competition  took  place  for  the 
oflGice  of  superintendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  between 
the  professors  of  architecture  at  Eome  ;  among  whom  were 
Fra  Giocondo,  Eaffaello,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  the  latter  of 
whom,   at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  formed  a  new  model  for  the 

*  Bellori,  Descrittione,  &c.  p.  150. 
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buildiDg,  ex^nding  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  not  to  oom- 
spoad  with  the  rest,  and  comprehending  the  whole  in  one  ma^ 
luficent  and  simple  form.  Bat,  although  the  design  of  Penoxi 
gaye  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff,  and  some  parts  of  it  wero 
eyen  adopted  by  succeeding  architects  in  carrying  forward  ttis 
great  work,  yet  Leo,  in  compliance  with  ihe  dying  request  cf  f  k 
Bramante,  conferred  Ihe  office  of  architect  on  Raffaello,  givn^  ^ 
him  as  a  coadjutor,  or  assistant,  ihe  experienced  Fra  GrioecHMlo^ 
then  at  an  adyanced  period  of  life.*"  The  appointment  <tf  Bal- 
faello,  which  is  dated  in  the  month  of  August,  1514,  contvM 
high  commendations  of  his  talents,  and  assigns  to  him  a  salaiy 
of  three  himdred  gold  crowns,  with  full  power  to  call  for  tiie 
supplies  necessary  for  canning  forward  the  work.*  For  the  sue 
purpose  he  was  also  authorised  to  make  use  of  such  marble  ai 
might  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  ihe  distance  d 
ten  miles  from  its  walls  ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  ift 
persons,  who,  upon  discoyering  the  remains  of  any  ancient  edifice^ 
should  not,  within  three  days,  giye  notice  of  &e  same  to  Bi^ 
faello,  who,  as  prefect  of  S.  Peter*s,  was  empowered  to  piv- 
chase  and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might  suit  his  pmpoie. 
These  regulations  were  the  means  of  preserying  from  destractioi 
many  remains  of  ancient  art,  which  would  otherwise  imdonbt* 
edly  haye  perished.  In  the  brief,  addressed  by  the  pontiff  to  J  i 
Rafiaello  on  this  occasion,  it  is  obseryed,  that '' great  quantitieB  j  t 
of  stone  and  marble  are  frequency  discoyered  with  inscriptioDS  1 1 
or  curious  monumental  derices,  which  are  descrying  of  presv- 
yation  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  cultiyation  of  ihe 
Latin  tongue ;  but  are  frequently  cut  or  broken,  and  ihe  in- 
scriptions obliterated,  for  the  sake  of  using  them  as  materials 
in  new  buildings."  The  pontiff  therefore  imposed  a  heayy  %a» 
upon  any  person  who  sh^  destroy  any  inscription,  without  die 
permission  of  Raffaello.f  These  precautions  could  not  fail  of 
answering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  commendable  ends  which  II16 
pontiff  had  in  yiew  ;  and  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  memorials  of  former  ages  as  had  escaped  the  rayages 
of  his  predecessors ;  many  of  whom  had  not  only  permitted 
these  yenerable  relics  to  be  defaced,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  I 
who  found  them,  but  had  themselyes  torn  down  some  of  ihe 

•  Bcmbi.  Ep.  Pont  lib.  iz.  E^  13.  f  Ibid.  lib.  z.  Ep.  51. 
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finest  works  of  antiquity,  and  employed  the  splendid  fragments 
in  the  ehurclies  and  modem  edifices  of  Rome. 

The  progress  of  this  great  work,  during  whiph  tlie  pontiff  had 
frequent  interviews  with  his  architects,  suggested  to  him  a  yet 
more  eid^nsire  and  magnificent  plan.  This  was  the  forming  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  representations  of  all 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  to  obtain,  from  what 
might  yet  be  seen,  a  complete  draught  or  model  oi  the  whole, 
as  it  existed  in  the  most  splendid  era  of  its  prosperity.*  This 
task  he  also  intrusted  to  Raffaello,  who  undertook  it  with  great 
alacrity,  and  appears  to  have  made  some  progress  towards  its 
oompletiim  ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  that  great  artist,  which 
happened  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
CroBtrated  the  views  of  the  pontiff.  A  singular  memorial  of  the 
sneasures  adopted  by  Raffaello  for  carrying  this  purpose  into 
eSect,  yet,  however,  remains,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  pope,  and  which,  until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past, 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Count  Baldassare  Castig- 
lione.^  In  this  letter,  which  displays  in  every  sentence  the 
knowledge  of  a  practical  artist,  the  author  has  fully  explained 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  implements 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  "  There  are  many  persons," 
says  he,  "  holy  father,  who,  estimating  great  things  by  their 
own  narrow  judgment,  esteem  the  military  exploits  of  the  ancient 
B<Hnans,  and  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed  in  their  build- 
mgs,  so  spacious,  «nd  so  richly  (»iiamented,  as  rather  fabulous 
than  true.  With  me,  however,  it  is  widely  different;  for 
when  I  perceive,  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the  divinity  of 
mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it  seems  to  me  not  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  that  many  things  were  to  them  easy 
which  to  us  appear  impossible.  Having,  therefore,  under  this 
conviction,  always  been  studious  of  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  having,  with  no  small  labour,  investigated  and  accurately 
measured  such  as  have  occmred  to  me,  and  compared  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  best  authors  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that 
I  have  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  architecture  of  the 

*  This  commendable  undertaldni^  hss  been  in  lome  degree  xerived  by  fho 
Roman  Academy  of  Archagology. 
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ancients.  This  acquisition,  whilst  it  gives  me  great  pleasure^ 
has  also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern,  in  observing  the  is- 
animate  remains,  as  it  were,  of  this  once  noble  cily,  the  queen 
of  the  universe,  thus  lacerated  and  dispersed.  As  there  is  i 
duty  from  every  child  towards  his  parents  and  his  country,  so  I 
find  myself  called  upon  to  exert  what  little  ability  I  possess,  in 
perpetuating  somewhat  of  the  image,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of 
that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  universsl  country  of  all  GhiistianB, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated  and  so  powerful,  that  manldiid 
began  to  believe  that  she  was  raised  beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune^ 
and  destined  to  perpetual  duration.  Hence  it  would  seem  tliit 
Time,  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  confiding  in 
his  own  strength,  had  combined  with  fortune,  and  with  the  pro- 
fane and  unsparing  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file  and 
consuming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive  fury  ;  and  by 
fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other  mode  of  devastation,  might  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  Eome.  Thus,  those  famous  works  which  miglit 
otherwise  have  remained  to  the  present  day  in  full  splendour  and 
beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  ferocity  of  these  merciless  men,  or 
rather  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and  destroyed ;  yet  not  so  entirdy 
as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  mechanism  of  the  whole,  without  orna- 
ment indeed ;  or  so  to  express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body 
without  the  flesh.  But  why  should  we  complain  of  the  G^tlus, 
the  Vandals,  or  other  perfidious  enemies,  whilst  they  who  ought, 
like  fathers  and  guardians,  to  have  protected  the  defenceless 
remains  of  Rome,  have  themselves  contributed  towards  their 
destruction  ?  How  many  have  there  been,  who,  having  enjoyed 
the  same  office  as  yom*  holiness,  but  not  the  same  knowledge, 
nor  the  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  in  that  clemency  in  which 
you  resemble  the  Deity,  how  many  have  there  been  who  have 
employed  themselves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  temples, 
statues,  arches,  and  other  glorious  works !  How  many  who 
have  allowed  these  edifices  to  be  imdermined,  for  the  sole  pm^ 
pose  of  obtaining  the  pozzolana  from  their  foundations ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  fallen  into  ruins  !  What  ma- 
terials for  building  have  been  formed  from  statues  and  other 
antique  sculptures  !  Insomuch,  that  I  might  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  new  Rome  which  we  now  see,  as  large  as  it  may  appear, 
BO  beautiful  and  so  ornamented  with  palaces,  churches,  and  otha 
buildings,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  remains  of  ancient  marble 
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C^or  can  I  reflect  without  sorrow,  that  eyen  since  I  have  been  in 
Kome,  wMch  is  not  jet  eleyen  years,  so  many  beautiful  monuments 
[laye  been  destroyed ;  as  the  obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian 
road,  the  unfortunate  arch,  and  so  many  columns  and  temples, 
shiefly  demolished  by  M.  Bartolommeo  della  Royere.  It  ought 
oiot,  therefore,  holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  atten- 
tion, to  take  care  that  the  little  which  now  remains  of  this  the 
indent  mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence,  be  not,  by 
means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious,  wholly  extirpated  and 
lestroyed  ;  but  may  be  presenred  as  a  testimony  of  die  worth 
Euid  excellence  of  ^ose  diyine  minds,  by  whose  example  we  of 
the  present  day  are  incited  to  great  and  laudable  undertakings. 
Tour  object,  howeyer,  is  rather  to  leaye  the  examples  of  the 
ULcients  to  speak  for  themselyes,  and  to  equal  or  surpass  them 
by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices,  by  the  encouragement  and 
remuneration  of  talents  and  of  genius,  and  by  dispensing 
Eunong  the  princes  of  Christendom  the  blessed  seeds  of  peace. 
For  as  the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and  of  all  arts  is  the  consequence 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  so  from  peace  and  public  tranquillity 
Is  deriyed  that  desirable  leisure  which  carries  them  to  the  lughest 
)itcli  of  excellence."  After  this  introduction  the  author  pro- 
ceeds : — "  Haying  then  been  commanded  by  your  holiness  to 
nake  a  design  of  ancient  Rome,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discoyered 
rom  what  now  remains,  with  all  the  edifices  of  which  such  ruins 
'et  appear,  as  may  enable  us  infallibly  to  ascertain  what  they  ori- 
;inally  were,  and  to  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed  by 
aaking  them  correspond  with  those  that  yet  exist,  I  haye  used 
very  possible  exertion,  that  I  might  giye  you  full  satisfaction, 
nd  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject,"  He  then  enters  upon 
,  technical  description  of  the  principal  edifices  then  existing  in 
lome,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  ancients, 
f£  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  modems,  giving  to  each  their 
>eculiar  characteristics.  He  describes  a  mathematical  instru- 
nent  which  he  has  employed  for  completing  his  task  with 
iccuracy,  and  which  appears,  from  the  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  called  the  plane- 
\ahle  ;  and  after  having  thus  given  a  fuU  explanation  of  his 
proceedings,  he  transmits  to  the  pope  the  drawing  of  an  entire 
edifice,  completed  according  to  the  rules  which  he  had  laid 
iown.2»» 
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With  the  death  of  his  favourite  artist  it  is  probable  thai  Leo 
relinquished  this  undertaking.  This  event  happened  «i 
Good-Friday,  in  the  year  1520,  Baffaello  having  on  that  day 
completed  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  regret 
which  every  admirer  of  the  arts  mast  feel  for  his  eaiiy  loss,  is 
increased  by  the  reflection,  that  this  misfortune  was  not  the 
result  of  any  inevitable  disease,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
joint  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence,  and  of  the  tementf 
or  ignorance  of  his  physician.*  With  every  accomplishmenty 
both  natural  and  acquired,  with  qualities  that  not  only  com- 
manded the  approbation,  but  conciliated  .the  aflSecdon  of  all 
who  knew  him,  it  was  his  misfortune  not  sufficiently  to  respeet 
the  divine  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed.  His  friend, 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  marry,  and  had  proposed  to  ^ve  him  hia  niece  as  a 
wife  f^  but  tiie  idea  of  restraint  was  intolerable  to  him  ;  and 
whilst  he  appeared  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  tiie 
cardinal,  he  still  found  means,  under  various  pretexts,  to 
postpone  the  union.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  delay 
tt  has  been  alleged  that,  on  the  finishing  the  pictures  in  die 
Vatican,  the  pope  intended  to  confer  on  him,  in  reward  of  hiB 
labours,  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  cardinaL  It  most, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  such  a  promotion,  if  indeed  it 
ever  was  in  contemplation,  would  have  conferred  little  honour 
dither  on  the  artist  or  his  patron.  In  the  estimation  of  la 
own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  he  already  held  a  higher 
rank  than  Leo  could  bestow  ;  and  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  could 
only  have  disgraced  the  man  whose  chief  pretensions  to  it 
were  founded  on  his  pallet  and  his  pencils.^ 

It  would  be  no  less  unjust  to  the  character  and  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  the  disinterestedness  of  Raflaello,  and  indeed 
to  the  merits  of  the  age,  to  suppose  that  ihe  patronage  of  the 
pontiff  was  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  a  single  artist,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  contemporary  excellence.  In  trath,  no 
person  was  ever  more  free  from  that  envy  which  is  the  invazialds 
mark  of  inferior  talents  than  Eaffiiello  himself.  Among  those 
whom  he  reconunended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  was  Luca  deOa 
Bobbia,  who  had  carried  to  high  perfection  an  art  which  had 
long  been  practised  by  his  ance^x)rs ;   that  of  painting  <W 

*  Vaaari,  Vite,  voL  ii.  p.  132. 
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Terra  invetriata,  or  glazed  earth  ;  an  art  whieh  liaa  smee 
been  lost,  or  at  least  is  now  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
enamel  painting.  In  this  method  he  executed  the  Ivnpresa, 
or  arms  of  Leo  X.,  which  yet  adorn  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  and  completed  the  floors  of  the  papal  Loggie,*  In 
the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  Leo  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
tlie  assistance,  not  onlj  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  but  of 
the  most  skilful  artificers  in  every  kind  of  ornament ;  to  the 
end  that  this  place  might  concentrate  and  e^dubit  in  one  point 
of  yiew  all  tiiat  was  exquisite  in  art.  His  exertions  for  this 
purpose  were  eminently  successful ;  and  in  the  ensuing  century 
the  cdebrated  French  painter,  Nicoolo  Poussin,  was  employed 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  making  drawings  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palace  of  the  Lourre,  which  he 
was  then  erecting  ;t  a  circumstance  which  confers  honour  on 
the  taste  of  that  sovereign,  and  marks  the  commencement  of 
that  improvement  which,  under  the  patronage  of  his  successor, 
arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Andrea  Contucci,  called  Andrea 
dal  Monte  Sansovino,  by  his  celebrated  group  in  the  chapel  of 
Gotizio,  to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  induced 
the  pope  to  require  his  assistance  in  completing  the  ornaments 
for  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Bramante,  but  left  imperfect  at  his  death.  This 
work  consisted  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  sacred  history,  executed 
in  htuso  rilieoo  in  marble.  The  talents  displayed  by  Andrea  in 
this  undertaking  folly  justified  the  choice  of  the  pontiff,  and  even 
Vasari,  although  devoted  to  the  admiration  of  Michel- Agnolo, 
acknowledges  that  these  productions  were  the  finest  and  most 
finished  specimens  of  sculpture  which  had  until  that  time  been 
seen.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  too  extensive  for  the  accom- 
piishment  of  an  individual ;  and  some  of  the  rilievos  being  left 
by  Andrea  in  an  unfinished  state,  were  completed  by  succeeding 
artists.  Thus  Baccio  Bandinelli  finished  the  representation  of 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  ;  Eafiaello  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her 
marriage  ;  and  Girolamo  Lombardo  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and 
AdcHration  of  the  Magi.  The  miracle  of  the  migration  from  Scla- 
woniato  Loretto  of  this  famous  chapel,  which  is  pretended  to  have 

*  Vasari,  vol.  i.  pp.  202, 203.         +  Bottari,  note  al  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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been  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Yirgin,  supplied 
another  subject  for  the  inventive  talents  of  Andrea,  and  luB 
design  was  afterwards  executed  by  the  Florentine  sculptor, 
Tribolo  * 

Among  other  great  works  completed  by  Leo  X.  during  Ik 
brief  pontificate,    may  be  enumerated  the  rebuilding   and 
adorning  with  paintings  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Monteceilo, 
the  superintendence  of  which  place  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
whilst   a   cardinal.      He    also    restored   and   beautified  the 
baptismal  font  of  Constantine  in  the  Lateran,  which  had  nearij 
become  ruinous.     He  vigilantly  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges 
within   the  Roman  territories  ;    erected  or   enlarged  manj 
magnificent  palaces  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions ;  con- 
ducted to  his  favourite  viUa  of  Malliana  a  plentiful  supply  of   ] 
water,   and   ornamented  the  place  by  a  beautiful    btuldmg. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  state,  he  attended  to  the 
completion  and  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Cajano, 
situate  between  Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  had  been  erected 
by  his  father  Lorenzo.     The  direction  of  this  undertaking  was 
intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his  relation  Ottaviano  de'  Medici, 
who  possessed  the  same  taste  for  the  arts  which  distinguished 
the  rest  of  his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy 
^  with  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time.       It  was  the 
intention  of  the  pontiff  to  ornament  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  execution  of  which 
had  been  committed  to   Francia   Bigio  ;    but   Ottaviano  de' 
Medici  called  in  further  assistance,  and  allotting  only  one-third  of 
the  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned  the  rest  between  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  Jaeopo  da  Funtormo,  in  hopes  that,  by  the  emulation 
thus  excited,  the  work  would  be  better  and  more  expeditiouslj 
performed.     One  of  the  pictures  undertaken  by  Bigio  was  the 
representation  of  Cicero  carried  in  triumph  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  commenced  a  picture  of  the  tribute  of  various 
animals  presented  to  Csesar,  and  Jaeopo  da  Pimtormo,  one  <A 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  characterised  by  their  insignia,  and 
their  attendants.      Other  pieces  were  also  commenced  ;  but 
the  great  deliberation  with  which  the  artists  proceeded,  in  the 
hopes  of  surpassing  their  competitors,  and  perhaps  some  degree 

*  YasariyYol.  ii.  p.  174 
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of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  partition  of  their  labour, 
delayed  the  completion  of  their  undertaking,  until  its  further 
progress  was  effectually  prevented  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.  ; 
an  event  which,  as  Yasari  has  observed,  not  only  frustrated 
many  great  works  at  Rome,  at  Florence,  at  Loretto,  and  other 
places,  but  impoverished  the  world  by  the  loss  of  this  true 
Mecsenas  of  all  distinguished  men.* 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the 
pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city  of  Rome,  Yasari  has  enu- 
merated the  accomplished  Lionardo  da  Yinci,  who  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Florence,  on  that 
occasion,  t  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  on  his  arrival, 
the  pope  gave  him  a  subject  on  which  he  might  employ  his 
pencu.  Lionardo,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art,  began  to 
prepare  oils  and  varnishes  ;  whereupon  the  pope  exclaimed, 
"  What,  alas  !  can  be  expected  from  a  man  who  attends  to 
the  finishing  before  he  has  begun  his  work  !''  We  are  also 
told,  that  on  this  occasion,  Lionardo  executed  for  Baldassare 
Tnrini  da  Pescia,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ, 
and  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  boy ;  both  of  which  were,  in 
the  time  of  Yasari,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Giulio  Turini  at 
Pescia.*"  To  what  a  degree  of  proficiency  Lionardo  might 
have  attained,  had  he  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art  that 
time  which  he  misapplied  in  alchemical  experiments,  or  lost 
in  puerile  amusements,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the 
astonishing  specimens  which  he  occasionally  produced ;  but 
whilst  Rafiaello  and  Michel- Agnolo  were  adorning  Italy  with 
their  immortal  labours,  Lionardo  was  blowing  bubbles  to  fill 
a  whole  apartment,  and  decorating  lizards  with  artificial  wings. 
Even  these  occupations  may,  however,  be  taken  as  indications 
of  the  same  character,  which  he  frequently  manifested  in  his 
works,  impatient  of  the  limits  of  nature,  and  aiming  at  the 
expression  of  something  beyond  what  had  ever  occurred  to  his 
observation  ;  a  propensity  which  marks  a  great  and  daring 
mind,  but  which,  if  not  regulated  and  chastened  by  the  laws  of 
probability  and  of  truth,  is  in  danger  of  leading,  as  in  fact  it 
too  often  led  Lionardo,  to  the  expression  of  caricature,  deformity, 
and  grimace. 

•  VMMi,  vol.  a  p.  655.  +  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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It  Has  been  eonudered  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  repvta* 
tion  of  Michel- AgnolOy  and  as  a  misfortune  to  that  of  RaffiteUo^ 
that  whilst  the  former  was  yet  liying,  the  transactions  of  lui 
history  were  recorded  by  two  of  his  scholarsy  whilst  no  one  wm 
fomid  among  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  latter,  who  would 
undertake  to  perform  for  him  the  same  office  ;*  but  this  dis- 
advantage was  amply  compensated  by  another  cireumstanee, 
which  has  perhaps  rendered  more  service  to  the  character  of 
■Ba£faello  than  could  have  been  done  by  the  most  eloquent 
encomiums,  or  the  most  flattering  pen.  This  observaticm  can 
only  apply  to  the  promulgation  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by 
means  of  engravings  from  plates  of  copper,  an  art  then  recent)^ 
invented,  and  rapidly  rising  to  perfection.  From  the  practice 
of  chasing  and  icdaying  metals,  wood,  or  ivory,  called  by  the 
ItaUans  Lavori  di  Niello,  and  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
Florentines  with  great  success,  the  modem  method  of  engraving 
derives  its  origin.  In  designing  the  subjects  to  be  inlaid  on 
armour,  on  household  plate,  and  other  implements,  the  pamter 
was  not  imfrequently  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  mechanic ;  and 
as  these  labours  began  to  be  performed  with  greater  care  and 
attention,  it  became  usual  to  take  impressions  from  the 
engraved  metal,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  work, 
before  the  cavities  were  filled  with  the  substance  intended. 
This  substance  was  in  general  a  composition  of  silver  and  lead, 
which  being  black,  was  denominated  nieUo  {nigellum).  Of 
these  impressions,  which  are  hence  called  prints  in  niello,  the 
industry  of  modem  inquirers  has  discovered  several  specimens, 
which  are  distinguished  from  other  early  prints,  not  only  by  the 
inscriptions  being  reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rude- 
ness in  other  respects.  From  this  practice  to  that  of  engraving 
on  metal  for  the  express  purpose  of  multiplying  the  deugn,  the 
transition  was  not  difficult.  Among  the  first  persons  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  career,  were  Antonio 
Pollajuolo  and  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  latter  of  whom  furnished 
the  designs  for  the  edition  of  Dante,  published  in  1488,  which 
were  engraved  by  Baccio  Baldini.^^  Many  other  early  artists 
are  enumerated  by  writers  on  this  subject,  but  their  pretensions 
are  in  general  extremely  doubtful,  and  we  may  with  great 
justice  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  merit  of  being  ihe 

*  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittonca,  i  394 
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it  person  who  by.  his  perfomumces  gave  stability  and 
portance  to  the  art.  The  prints  of  Andrea  yet  frequently 
mr  to  the  edllector,  and  display  great  invention  and  ezprea- 
n  of  character.*  They  sometimes  eyen  border  on  grace 
1  elegance.!  His  drawing  is  in  general  eorrect,  and  in 
ae  instances  exhibits  great  freedom.  All  his  prints  are 
ruliarly  distingoished  by  the  shadows  being  formed  by 
gonal  lines,  which  are  always  found  in  the  same  direction, 
L  not  crossed  by  other  lines,  as  has  since  been  practised. 

has  not  affixed  the  date  to  these  prodnetions,  but  they  are 
tainly  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  art,  and 
J  for  the  most  part  be  assigned  with  confidence  to  the  latter 
t  of  the  fifteenth  century.*^ 

riie  person,  however,  who  was  destined  to  cany  this  art  to  a 
ch  higher  degree  of  perfection,  was  Maro-Antonio  Raimondi, 
Bologna,  frequently  called,  from  having  when  yoimg  studied 
Ler  the  painter  Francesco  Franda,  Marc- Antonio  di  Francia. 
ineken  conjectures  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1487,  or 
^8,  but  one  of  his  pieces  bears  the  date  of  1502,  j:  and  some 
his  others  appear  to  be  anterior  to  it,  whence  we  may  per- 
>s  place  that  event  some  years  earlier.  His  first  attempts 
re  in  NieUo,  in  which  he  obtained  great  applause,  but  having 
:en  a  journey  to  Venice,  he  there  foand  exposed  to  sale 
eral  of  the  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  both  fnm  copper  and 
od.  The  purchase  of  these  works  exhausted  his  slender 
EUDLces,  and  in  order  to  repair  them,  he  began  to  copy  the 
ies  of  prints  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Albert  Durer,  consisting 
thirty-six  pieces  engraved  in  wood,  which  he  imitated  with 
ih  exactness  on  copper,  as  effectually  to  deceive  those  who 
V  them,  and  enable  him  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  the 
rman  artist.  Yasari  informs  us,  that  when  Albert  was 
|uainted  with  this  circumstance,  by  a  friend  who  transmitted 

him  one  of  the  copies  by  Marc-Antonio,  he  immediately 
3aired  to  Venice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate  ;  but 
it  the  only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain,  was  a  decree 
}hibiting  Marc- Antonio  from  affixing  the  name  or  the  emblem 

Albert  to  his   own  engravings  in  future.  §     An  attentive 

*  Of  tliis  his  Battle  of  Sea-monsters,  and  the  Triumph  of  Silenus,  afford 
Sdent  proof.  i*  As  in  his  print  of  Four  Nymphs  Dancing. 

(  His  print  of  P^ramuB  and  Thisbe.  §  Yasari,  ii.  413. 
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ezaminatioii  of  the  works  of  these  artists  affords,  howener,  m 
little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  narratiYe,  ii\aik 
Yasari  has  probably  adopted  without  sufficient  aathority. 

From  Venice  Marc- Antonio  repaired  to  Bome,  where  soon 
after  his  arrival  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Raffaello,  by  esDffu- 
ing  from  one  of  his  designs  a  figure  of  Lucretia.  This  priit 
being  shown  to  that  great  artist,  he  immediately  saw  die 
important  uses  to  which  the  talents  of  the  engraver  might  lie 
applied,  and  from  that  time  the  abilities  of  Marc- Antonio  wen 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  designs  of  RafiaeDo. 
The  first  piece  assigned  to  him  by  Raffaello  was  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  which  he  executed  with  great  ability,*  and  this  wai 
succeeded  by  several  other  works,  which  were  the  admiratui 
of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to  the  present  day  manj 
exquisite  designs  of  that  great  artist,  which  would  otherwiie 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  BaffiMOo 
not  only  directed  Marc- Antonio  in  the  execution  of  his  labomiy 
but  that  he  frequently  engraved  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  n 
as  to  render  them  as  correct  as  possible  ;t  and,  although  iiui 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  labours  of  Marc- Antonio  were  highly  approved  by  RaffiteOo^ 
who,  as  a  proof  of  his  proficiency,  transmitted  impressions  of 
his  prints  to  Albert  Durer,  and  received  in  return  a  present 
from  the  German  artist  of  many  of  his  works.  The  reputation 
of  Marc-Antonio  was  now  established.  The  utility  of  his  srt 
was  universally  acknowledged.  His  school  was  thronged  with 
disciples,  many  of  whom  became  great  proficients.  Marco  da 
Ravenna,  Agostino  Yenetiano,  and  Giulio  Bonasone,  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  their  master,  and  by  their  labours,  and  those 
of  their  successors,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  picturesque 
representation  has  been  diffused  throughout  Europe. 

The  art  of  engraving  in  copper  by  the  hurin,  was  accom- 
panied, or  speedily  succeeded,  by  another  invention  of  no  less 
importance  ;  that  of  engraving  by  means  of  aqtiafortiSf  or  as 
it  is  now  called,  etching.  The  great  labour  and  long  experience 
which  the  management  of  the  tool  required,  had  divided  the 
province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of  the  painter,  and  it  might 
frequently  have  happened,  that  through  the  incorrect  or  imper- 
fect medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  could  scarcely  recognise 

*  Yasari,  tol.  ii.  p.  416.         f  Heinek.  Diet,  det  Artistes,  voL  L  p.  280. 
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his  own  works.  The  art  of  etcldng,  as  it  required  but  little 
mechanical  skill,  enabled  the  painter  to  transfer  to  the  copper 
his  own  precise  ideas  ;  and  to  this  we  have  been  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  genius  and  of  taste. 
In  fact,  these  prints  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  original  draw- 
ing of  the  masters  who  have  produced  them  ;  and,  although 
lihe  works  of  the  modem  engraver  may  frequently  be  entitled  to 
^reat  admiration,  yet  they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an 
experienced  judge,  be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and  unfinished, 
l>ut  correct  and  expressive  sketches,  which  the  immediate  hand 
of  a^ great  painter  has  produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed  by  the 
Italians  to  Parmegiano ;  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  before  Parmegiano  was  bom,  at  least  before  he 
was  able  to  practise  it.     If,  however,  Parmegiano  was  not  the 
inventor,  the  beautiful  works  which  he  has  left  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  which  exhibit  all  the  elegance,  grace,  and  spirit  of 
his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all  probability  long  survive, 
give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  all  that  preceded  him  ;  nor 
whilst  we  possess  these  precious  remains,  can  we  suppress  our 
regret,  that  the  same  mode  of  execution  was  not  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  the  other  great  artists  of  the  time,  and  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  contemplate  the  bold  contours  of  Michel- 
Agnolo,  or  the  graceful  compositions  of  Raffaello,  as  expressed 
and  authenticated  by  their  own  hand.^^ 
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1521. 

Tranqnillity  of  Italy — Leo  seizes  upon  several  of  the  smaller  states — ^Atteofta 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara — Meditates  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  Spuuidi 
from  Italy — Engages  a  hody  of  Swiss  mercenaries — Treatj  "with  the  En- 
peror  for  restoring  the  &mily  of  Sforza  to  Milan — ^The  Fhrench  general  J/Em 
made  a  prisoner  hy  Guicciardini  and  liberated — Hostilities  conmMMei 
against  the  French — Francis  prepares  to  defend  his  Italian  poMenioi»— 
The  allies  attack  Parma — The  duke  of  Ferrara  joins  the  French — ^The  ev* 
dinal  Giulio  de*  Medici  legate  to  the  allied  army — The  Swiss  in  the  servia 
of  France  desert  to  the  enemy — The  allies  pass  the  Adda — Cuptaie  «f 
Milan — The  allies  attack  the  duke  of  Fenwra — Sudden  indiiqpoKtifla  «f 
Leo  X. — His  death — Reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  poisonfldr— fii 
funeral  and  monument. 

Italy  had  now  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  state  of  repose ; 
nor  did  there  appear  to  exist  among  the  sovereigns  of  Eiir<^ 
any  immediate  cause  which  might  lead  them  to  disturb  hat 
tranquillity.  Charles  Y.  had  hitherto  been  too  mudi  engaged 
in  confirming  his  authority,  and  regulating  his  administratioD 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay  any  partioular 
attention  to  his  Neapolitan  possessions  ;  and  Francis  I.  appeared 
to  be  rather  solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  liiilanese, 
than  ambitious  of  further  conquests.  The  Venetians,  who  by 
the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had  recovered  the  important 
cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  still  maintained  with  him  a  cloee 
alliance  ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  they  might  incur  in  the  general  commo- 
tion, to  give  occasion  to  new  disturbances.  Even  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  although  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Modena 
and  Reggio,  which  were  still  retained  by  Leo  X.,  thought  it 
prudent  to  suppress  his  resentment,  lest  it  should  affo^  the 
pope  a  pretext,  of  which  he  would  gladly  have  availed  himseify 
to  do  him  a  more  essential  injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Eoman  see  and  the 
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lal  character  of  the  pontiff,  considered  as  slight  assurances 
I  continuation  of  peace.  The  dissensions  which,  under 
mtificates  of  Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  II.  had  torn  the 
of  the  church,  were  at  length  appeased,  and  Leo  found 
»edience  of  his  subjects  unlimited,  and  his  authority  un- 
Ued.  To  the  possession  of  the  Roman  see,  he  had  united 
[ties  and  territories  of  XJrbino  and  Sinigaglia ;  whilst 
nj,  then  in  its  highest  state  of  riches  and  population, 
aed  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance  at  his  absolute  disposal, 
fortunately  situated,  and  the  continuation  of  his  prosperity 
secured  by  friendly  alliances  with  the  other  sovereigns  of 
le,  he  not  only  indulged  his  natural  disposition  in  the 
ragement  of  literature,  and  the  promotion  of  works  of  art, 
said  to  have  devoted  himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  life, 
wMch  he  was  roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures, 
consisted  in  mnaic,  in  hating!  or  in  the  company  of 
3  and  buffoons.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no  danger 
pprehended  ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  continuance  of 
lUlity,  Italy  had  abeady  revived  from  her  terrors,  and 
L  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past  calamities, 
however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure  to  amusement,  it 
be  doubted  whether  he  had  thereby  acquired  that  total 
B  of  public  business,  which  has  been  so  generally  attii- 
to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  fit)m  his  con- 
it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  watched  more  narrowly 
the  affia-irs  of  Italy,  or  observed  those  of  Europe  with 
3r  vigilance.  For  some  years  he  had  turned  his  attention 
ds  the  smaller  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  terri- 
which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successful  adventurers,  or 
occupied  by  domestic  tyrants,  but  over  which  the  church 
Iways  asserted  its  superiority,  whenever  an  opportunity 
•ed  of  enforcing  its  claims.  The  city  of  Perugia  was 
Qed  by  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who,  if  we  may  believe  con- 
irary  historians,  was  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  impiety  ; 
le  cruelty  with  which  he  exercised  his  usurped  authority, 
red  him  no  less  an  object  of  dread,  than  his  other  crimes 
horror.*"  Acting  on  those  maxims  which  he  appears  to 
idopted  on  other  occasions,  and  which,  however  fallacious, 
bund  apologists  in  subsequent  times,  Leo  conceived  that 
it  such  an  offender,  every  species  of  treachery  was  justifi- 
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able.     Pretending,  therefore,  that  he  wished  to  consult  with 
fiaglioni  on  affairs  of  importance,  he  invited  him  to  Rome ; 
but  Baglioni,  affecting  to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  stead  his 
son,  Gian-Paolo,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  intentions  of 
the  pope.     Leo  received  the  youth  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  after  detaining  him  some  time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father, 
whom  he  again  requested  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  at 
the  same  time  transmitted  to  him  a  safe-conduct.     The  vida- 
tion  of  such  an  assurance  was  a  crime,  which  even  the  guilty 
mind  of  Baglioni  could  not  conceive,  and  he  accordingly  hastened 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  pontiff, 
and  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet.     On  the  following  day, 
however,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  Annibale  Rangone,  cap- 
tain of  the  pontifical  guard,  and  subjected  to  the  torture,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  disclosed  enormities,  the  perpetration  of  which 
could  not  have  been  expiated  by  a  thousand  deaths.      This 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  act  was  closed  by  the  decapitation  of 
Baglioni,  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing 
himself  of  the  states  of  Perugia ;  whilst  the  family  of  Baglioni 
sought   a    shelter  at   Padua,    under  tho  protection   of  the 
Venetian  republic,  in  whose  service  he  had  long  been  employed. 
Prom  similar  motives,  and  under  similar  pretexts,  Leo  des- 
patched Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  one  thousand  horse  and  four 
thousand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Fermo,  then  held  by  Lode- 
vico  Freducci,  a  military  commander  of  great  courage  and  ex- 
perience.   On  the  approach  of  the  papal  army,  Freducci  quitted 
the  city,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  horse;  but  having  been  intercepted  by  Giovanni,  and 
refusing  to  submit,  he  was,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  left 
dead  on  the  field,  with  one-half  of  his  followers;  and  Fenno 
was  received  into  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see.     The  fall  of 
Freducci   intimidated  the   petty  tyrants  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the  march  of  Ancona;  some 
of  whom  effected  their  safety  by  flight,  and  others  resorted  to 
Rome  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  pope.     It  appeared,  how- 
ever,   that  they  -  who   distrusted   him  had  formed   a   more 
accurate  judgment  of  his  character  than  they  who  confided  in 
him;  several  of  the  latter  having  been  imprisoned,  and  a  strict 
inquiry  made  into  their  conduct;  in  consequence  of  which,  such 
as  were  supposed  to  have  committed  the  greatest  enormities 
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were  executed,  without  any  regard  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  thej  had  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  pontifF.* 
In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X.  and  the  French  monarchs, 
the  part  adopted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  great  offence 
to  the  pope,  who  £d  not,  however,  discover  by  his  public  con- 
duct the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in  his  breast.  After 
having  frequently  been  called  upon,  without  effect,  to  fulfil  his 
prondse  of  restoring  to  the  duke  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
£eggio,  Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain  them  ; 
and  in  the  close  of  the  year  1519,  when  Alfonso  was  incapaci- 
tated by  sickness  from  attending  to  his  defence,  and  his  life 
was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  tibe  vigilant  pontiff  marched  an 
army  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  occupying  the  government  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
duke.  The  fnend^p  and  active  interference  of  Federigo,  mar- 
quis of  Mantua,  who  had  shortly  before  succeeded  to  that  dignity, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Francesco,  defeated  this  project. 
The  Roman  army  was  withdrawn,  and  mutual  expressions  of 
confidence  and  respect  took  place  between  the  pontiff  and  the 
duke.  These  circumstances  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pope, 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  city  of  Ferrara  by  treachery.  The  person 
whom  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  was  Uberto  Gambara,  an 
apostolic  protonotary,  who  afterwards  attained  the  dignity  of  the 
purple.  A  secret  intercourse  was  established  between  Uberto 
and  Ridolfo  Hello,  the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  soldiers,  in 
the  service  of  the  duke,  who,  having  received  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  ducats  as  the  reward  of  his  treason,  engaged  to  deliver 
up  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  papal  troops.  Orders  were 
accordingly  sent  to  Guide  Rangone,  who  commanded  the  papal 
army,  and  to  Guicciardini,  governor  of  Modena,  to  collect  their 
forces  under  other  pretexts,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend  imtil  further 
succours  should  arrive  ;  but  when  the  plan  was  arranged,  and 
the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it  was  discovered  that 
Ridolfo  had  from  the  beginning  communicated  the  whole  affair 
to  Alfonso,  who  having  seen  sufficient  of  the  intention  of  the 
pontiff,   and  being  unwilling  that  matters  should  proceed  to 

*  Murat.  An.  yol.  z.  p.  143.     Jov.  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83. 
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extremities,  took  the  necessarj  means  fbr  .oonvincing  the  pope 
that  Ridolfo  liad  imposed  upon  him.*^  The  oonduct  of  Leo  X 
towards  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  discloses  some  of  the  darkertfe^^ 
shades  in  his  eharacter ;  and  in  this  instanoe,  we  find  iho0  p  ^ 
licentious  principles  which  induced  him  to  forfeit  his  most  sdem 
promises,  on  pretence  of  the  criminality  of  those  to  whom  thw 
were  made,  extended  to  accomplish  the  rain  of  a  prince  yrh»  hi 
not,  hj  his  conduct,  furnished  any  pretext  for  sndi  an  atfeonpb 

Nor  were  the  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  limited  i» 
the  subjugation  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy.  The  most  deo* 
siye  eyidence  yet  remains,  that  he  had  not  only  formed  a  project 
fbr  expelling  tiie  French  monarch  from  the  territories  of  Ifilan 
and  of  Genoa,  but  that  he  also  intended  to  turn  Ins  arms  against  h^^ 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  delivering  it  from  the  yoke  cf  p 
the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  the  honour  to  which  Julius  II.  had  so  ^ 
ardently  aspired,  of  being  considered  as  tibe  assertor  of  the  libe^  B| 
ties  of  Italy.  He  was,  however,  well  aware,  that  these  great  va- 
dertakings  could  not  be  accomplished  m^ely  by  his  own  str^tgih 
and  his  own  resources,  and  he  therefore  resdved  to  take  advai^ 
tage  of  the  dissensions  which  had  already  arisen  betweei 
Francis  I.  and  the  emperor,  to  carry  his  purposes  into  eSeet, 

Before  he  engaged  in  negotiations  which  he  foresaw  must 
involve  him  in  hostilities,  he  resolved  to  raise  such  a  force  as 
would  not  only  be  sufficient  for  his  own  defence,  but  wooU 
enable  him  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  his  allies,  in  effecting 
the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  To  this  end  he  despatched, 
as  his  envoy  to  Switzerland,  Antonio  Fucd,  bishop  of  Pistoga, 
with  directions  to  raise  for  his  service  a  body  of  six  ihousuid 
men.*  In  this  undertaking  the  bishop  found  no  difficulty,  ae 
the  pontiff  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  Urbino,  taken  care  to 
renew  his  treaties  with  the  Helvetic  chiefs,  and  had  intruBted 
the  bishop  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  f(»r 
their  pay.f  Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  active  operations, 
he  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  unite  with  him  in  an  attack  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  conditions  of  tins, treaty  it  was 
stipulated  that  Gaeta,  and  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  territory 
between  the  river  Garigliano  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  shonld 
be  united  to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  remain- 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  175.  +  Mnrat.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  146. 
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der  of  the  kingdom  Bhould  be  held  for  the  Becond  scm  dl  the 
!French  monarch,  who  was  then  an  infant,  and  should  be  govern^ 
fcj  an  apostoHe  nuncio,  until  he  was  enaUed  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  gorenmient.  Whilst  these  negotiationB  were  depending, 
the  Swiss  troops  in  the  serrice  cf  the  pope  were  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  states  *of  Milan,  and  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  Bomagna  and  the  march  of  Anoona.  ^his,  however, 
was  the  only  advantage  which  Led  derived  from  his  trealj  with 
the  French  monardi;  and  was,  in  all  probabilitj,  the  sole  object 
which  ke  had  in  view.  Francis  now  began  to  see  with  jealousy 
the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  declined  the  overtures  which  had 
been  made  to  htm.  His  delay,  or  his  refusal,  afforded  Leo  a 
plausible  pretext  for  a  step  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
had  previously  determined  upon;  and  he  immediately  and 
upeaolj  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  wresting  from  Francis  the  dominion  of  Milan, 
and  expdling  the  French  from  Italy.* 

On  the  expulsion  and  death  t)f  Maximiliano  S^orza,  the  right 
of  that  ^mily  to  Ihe  supreme  authority  of  the  Milanese  had 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Francesco,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Trent,  where  he  impatiently  waited  f cr  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  recovering  tiie  posseesions  of  his  ancestors  ;  having  con- 
stantly refused  all  the  offers  of  the  French  monarch  to  induce 
him  to  relinquish  his  dbiims.  His  expectations  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  zeal  and  activiiy  of  Girdiamo  Morone,  for- 
merly chancellor  to  Maximiliano,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  whose 
advice  that  city  had  been  surrendered  to  the  French ;  but  who, 
not  having  experienced  from  Francis  I.  the  same  attentions  as 
fiom  his  predecessor  Louis  XII.,  had  asaiduonsly,  though 
secretly,  laboured  to  overturn  hk  authorily.  By  the  inter- 
fsrence  of  Morone,  a  trealy  was  concluded,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  May,  1521,  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  for  esta- 
hh^iing  Francesco  Sforza  in  his  dominions.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza 
^(Kold  again  be  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church ;  that 
the  emperor  should  support  the  claims  of  the  pope  on  the  Fer- 
rarese ;  and  that  he  should  confer  on  Alessan^'o  de'  Medici, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  then  about 

•  tJuicciard.  chap.  xiv. 
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nine  years  of  age,  a  territorial  possession  in  Naples,^  and  on 
the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  a  pension  of  ten  thouaand 
crowns,  payable  from  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  then  latdy 
vacated,  t  But  for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that  this  alliance  should  not  be 
made  public  imtil  measures  had  been  taken,  as  well  in  Genw 
as  in  Milan,  for  oyerturning  the  authority  of  the  French,  either 
by  fraud  or  by  forc^. 

The  government  of  the  French  in  Milan  had  given  great 
dissatisfaction,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  noble  and  principal 
inhabitants  had  quitted  the  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  intending  to  join  the  standard  of  Franceseo  d 
Sforza,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field.  By 
the  advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that  t&is  force  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Reggio,  which  place,  as  well  as 
the  city  of  Modena,  was  then  governed  on  behedf  of  the  pope  by 
the  historian  Guicciardini,  who  was  directed  secretly  to  f<»rwazd 
the  enterprise,  and  to  advance  to  Morone  ten  thousand  ducats 
for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  About  the  same  time  the  papal 
galleys  were  ordered  to  unite  with  those  of  the  emperor,  then  at 
Naples,  and  to  proceed  with  two  thousand  Spaniards  to  the  port 
of  Genoa,  accompanied  by  Girolamo  Adomo,  one  of  the  Genoese 
exiles  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  that  place  by  the  riTal 
faction  of  the  Fregosi,  and  whose  appearance  it  was  expected 
would  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the  attempt. 
The  doge  Fregoso  had,  however,  been  informed  of  thdr 
approach,  and  had  so  effectually  secured  the  coast,  that  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  foimd  it  expedient  to  retire  without 
attempting  to  disembark.^:  In  the  meantime,  the  Sieur  de 
L'Ecus,***  who  during  the  absence  of  his  brother,  Odet  de  Foix, 
Mareschal  de  Lautrec,  held  the  chief  authority  in  Milan,  being 
apprized  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  the 
papal  states,  resolved  to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppressing 
them.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  a  company  of  four  hundred 
horse,  and  followed  by  Fcderigo  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  at 

*  This  was  agreed  to  be  the  duchy  of  Givita  di  Penna,  which  brought  in  ao 
annual  revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  which  Alessandro  afterwardb 
enjoyed. 

i*  Lunig.  vol.  i.  p.  167,  Du  Mont,  vol.  iv.  par  viii. 
Guicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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ihe  head  of  one  thousand  infantry,  He  made  his  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Reggio,  in  the  hope,  as  Guicciardmi  conjec- 
tures, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
exiles,  either  by  prevailing  upon  the  govemor,  who  was  not  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  unprovided 
for  an  attack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  or  by  avalhng  himself 
of  some  pretext  for  entering  the  place.  Guicciardini  had  how- 
ever, received  intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested  the 
papal  commander,  Guide  Rangone,  then  in  the  Modenese,  to 
enter  the  city  of  Reggie  by  night ;  he  had  also  called  in  to  his 
assistance  the  soldiers  raised  by  Morone,  and  directed  that  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness,  at  the  sound 
of  the  4)el],  to  repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  morning  the  French 
commander  presented  himself  before  the  city,  and  sent  one 
of  his  officers  to  request  an  interview  with  the  governor. 
Guicciardini  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  a  place  was  appointed 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place  without  the  walls.  L'Ecus 
accordingly  made  his  appearance,  with  several  of  his  followers, 
and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  proceeded  towards  the  gate 
through  which  Guicciardini  and  his  attendants  passed  to  meet 
him.  The  French  conmiander  then  began  to  complain  to  the 
governor  that  he  had  shewn  favour  and  afforded  support  to  the 
Milanese  rebels,  who  had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city 
for  hostile  purposes ;  whilst  the  governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
lamented  Ihat  a  body  of  French  troops  had  thus,  without  any 
previous  representations  having  been  made  as  to  their  object, 
suddenly  entered  the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  this 
interview,  one  of  the  French  officers,  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  gates, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  waggon  laden  with  corn, 
attempted  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.  This  incident 
excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  that  the 
French  commander  had  been  privy  to  the  attempt,  began  to 
discharge  their  artillery  from  the  walls,  by  which  Alessandro 
Trivulzio,  an  eminent  Italian  commander  in  the  service  of  the 
French,  who  stood  near  L'Ecus,  received  a  wound  of  which  ho 
died  on  the  second  day  following  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  attributed  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  fear  of  injuring  the  governor,  that 
L'Eeus  himself  escaped.     In  his  turn  he  accused  Guicciardini 
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of  treachery ;  and  not  knowing  whether  to  remain  where  he 
stood,  or  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,  suffered  the  goremor  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  into  the  city,  accompaiaei 
only  by  La  Motte,  one  of  his  officers.  The  rest  of  his  troops, 
supposing  that  their  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  betook  themsehes 
to  flight  in  such  haste,  that  several  oi  them  left  their  weapom 
behind  them.  After  a  fall  explanation  had  taken  place, 
Guicciardiui  set  at  Hberty  the  French  commander,  who  de- 
spatched La  Motte  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  cause  cf 
his  visit  to  Reggie,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give  ordefs 
for  prohibiting  the  assembling  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  his 
territories.*  Of  this  incident  Leo  availed  himself  to  represent 
to  the  consistory  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  the  Frendi, 
whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of  possessing  themselves  of  tiie 
city  of  Reggio ;  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intenti(m  to  unite  his 
arms  with  those  of  the  emperor;  and  although  the  treaty  widi 
Charles  Y.  had  actually  been  concluded,  he  now  affected  to 
treat  with  the  imperial  ambassador  as  to  the  terms  of  Ihe 
confedera,tion,  and  issued  a  papal  bull,  by  which  he  exconunimi- 
cated  as  well  the  French  monarch  as  his  two  commanden, 
Odet  and  Thomas  de  Foix,  imtil  they  should  restore  the  cities 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.** 

Hostilities  being  now  unavoidable,  Leo  called  to  Rome  the 
celebrated  Italian  commander  Prospero  Oolonna,  who  had  beei 
appointed  by  the  emperor  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  to 
consult  with  him  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  He  also  engaged  in  his  service  Federigo,  marquis  of 
Mantua,  t  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-general  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  this  occasion  the 
marquis  sent  back  to  France  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  S. 
Michael,  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  the  king.  The 
army  of  the  allies  consisted  of  six  thousand  Italian  troops,  two 
thousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned  from  the  attack  of  Genoa, 
and  two  thousand  more  who  were  despatched  from  Naples, 
under  the  command  of  Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  of 
Pescara.  These  were  afterwards  joined  by  six  thousand 
Germans,  raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  pope  and  the 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 80.     Murat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  1 47. 
*t*  He  had  previously  entered  into  stipulations  with  the  marquis  for  300 
at-arms.     Du  Mont,  vol.  iv.  par.  i. 
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mperor,  and  by  the  Swiss  troops  which  Leo  had  brought  into 
balj;  whose  numbers  had,  however,  been  reduced,  bj  the 
etnm  of  many  of  their  associates,  to  about  two  thousand,  if 
3  these  be  added  the  papal  and  Florentine  troops  not  enume- 
BEted  with  the  above,  the  force  of  the  aUied  army  may  be 
omputed  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
len.*  Of  these  the  chief  command  was  confided  to  Proepero 
/olonna ;  but  the  immediate  direction  of  the  papal  army  was 
DtruBted  to  GKiicdiardini,  who,  under  the  name  of  commisBaty- 
^eneral,  was  expressly  invested  with  authority  over  the  marquis 
»f  Mantua.  In  the  month  of  August  the  Italian  troops 
assembled  at  Bologna;  and  Colonna,  having  soon  affcerwaids 
iffiscted  a  junction  with  the  Grerman  and  Spanish  auxiliaries^ 
nroceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

These  formidable  proceedings  occasioned  great  alarm  to 
Francis  I.,  who  now  began  to  perceive  the  effects  of  his  own 
mprudence  in  divesting  the  pope  of  Parma  and  Piacensa. 
kit  whilst  he  endeavoured' in  vain  to  mitigate  the  resentment 
f  the  pontiff,  he  resorted  to  such  measures  as  seemed  neces- 
ary  for  the  defence  of  his  possessions,  and  Lautrec,  then  in 
"Vance,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  government,  with  a  pro- 
use,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  he  should  speedily  receive 
,  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats.  On  his  arrival 
jautrec  began  to  collect  the  French  forces,  dispersed  in  dif- 
Eirent  parts  of  Lombardy.  The  Venetians  also  despatched  to 
he  assistance  of  their  aUies  a  body  of  eight  thousand  foot  and 
bout  nine  hundred  horse,  imder  the  command  of  Teodoro 
?riTulzio  and  Andrea  Gritti.t  The  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
►otli  the  contending  parties  were,  however,  employed  in  obtain- 
Qg  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss,  on  whose  determination  it  was 
conceived  that  the  event  of  the  contest  would  finally  depend  ; 
md,  notwithstanding  the  representations  and  promises  of  the 
cardinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the  imperial  envoys,  the  cantons  agreed 
)0  fulfil  the  treaty  which  they  had  previously  formed  with 
B^rancis  I.,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  considerable  force ;  in 
sonsequence  of  which  four  thousand  of  these  mercenaries, 
being  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  nmnber  for  which  he 
had  stipulated,  arrived  at  Milan.**^  Lautrec  now  commenced 
his  operations,  and  despatching  his  brother  L'Ecus,  at  the 

•  Ouicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.        t  Murat  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  147. 
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head  of  five  hundred  lances,  and  Federigo  of  Bozzolo,  with  five 
thousand  infantry,  to  the  defence  of  Parma,  employed  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  securing  the  city  of  Milan  and  the  rest  oi 
its  territory  against  the  expected  attack. 

The  allied  forces,  after  various  dissensions  hetween  the 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  great  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  conmianders,  at  length  commenced  tibeir 
attack  upon  Parma ;  and  although  they  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  attempt,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  French  garrison  to  retire  to  that  part  of  the 
city  which  lies  heyond  the  river,  and  immediately  occupied  the 
station  which  their  adversaries  had  left.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  being  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  but  their  joy  was  speedily  ter- 
minated by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  promiscuous  soldiery, 
who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the  city.  From  this  violence  they 
were,  however,  at  last  restrained  by  the  most  decisive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  Colonna,  who,  among  other  in- 
stances of  a  just  severity,  executed  by  the  halter  a  number  of 
soldiers  who  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery,  and 
thus  at  length  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  tumult. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and-Venetian  army,  of  which 
Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  conunand,  although  consisting  of 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  remained  inactive,  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body  of  six  thou- 
sand Swiss,  by  whose  assistance  they  might  be  enabled  to 
oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the  field.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  Parma,  they  advanced, 
however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tare,  about  seven  miles  from 
that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of 
the  enemy.  At. this  juncture,  the  hopes  of  the  French  were 
encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  discovered 
the  tenor  of  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and 
findmg  no  secuHty  for  himself  but  in  the  success  of  the  French, 
took  the  field  at  the  head  ot  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  and 
advancing  into  the  Modenese,  captured  the  towns  of  Finale 
and  San  Felice,  threatening  even  the  city  of  Modena.  This 
unexpected  event*  compelled  the  allies  to  divide  their  forces  ; 
Guido  Rangone  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  body  of  troops 
to  oppose  the  duke  of  Ferrara  ;  all  further  attacks  on  the  city 
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>f  Parma  were  abandoned ;  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
lie  French  commander  of  supplying  the  place  with  provisions, 
ind  fortifying  it  against  subsequent  attacks. 

The  retreat  of  the  papal  army  from  Parma  was  a  cause  of 
{teat  vexation  to  the  pontiff,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
bear  almost  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  who  now  began 
bo  doubt  whether  his  views  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
insincerity  of  his  allies.*  He,  therefore,  by  means  of  his  envoy, 
the  cardinal  of  Sion,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Swiss  ;  and  although  the  Helvetic  chiefs  had 
already  despatched  several  bodies  of  troops  into  Italy,  to  the 
aid  of  the  French,  yet  such  was  their  avidity  for  pay  and  for 
plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  pope  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  the  pretext  that  they  should  be  employed 
only  in  the  defence  of  the  states  of  the  church.  At  the  same 
timp  Leo  despatched  his  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici, 
under  the  tide  of  legate  of  tlite  church,  to  take  upon  himself 
ihe  superintendence  of  the  aUied  army,  and  to  allay  by  his 
authority  the  disputes  and  jealousies  which  had  arisen  among 
the  commanders,  and  which  seemed  daily  to  increase. 

The  opposing  armies,  after  frequent  movements,  and  some 
skirmishes  of  little  importance,  now  waited  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  those  reinforcements  from  Swit- 
zerland, which  had  been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were 
expected  to  give  the  party  which  should  obtain  their  services  a 
decided  superiority.    A  considerable  body  of  these  mercenaries 
at  length  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction  at  Gambara  with  their 
countrymen  in  the  pay  of  the  allies  ;  the  two  cardinal  legates 
of  Medici  and  of  Sion,  preceded  by  their  crosses  of  silver, 
inarching  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
religion  and  office.     A  negotiation  was  now  opened,  in  which 
it  may  be  presumed  the  services  of  the  Swiss  were  offered  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  but  the  French  commander  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  promised  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand 
lucats  from  France,   which  hsMd  been  appropriated  by  the 
duchess  of  AngoulSme,  mother  of  the  French  monarch,  to  her 
own  use,  the  offers  and  promises  of  the  pontifical  legates  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  Swiss,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and 

•  Guicdard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  198.    Marat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  149. 
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efforts  of  Laatrec,  united  their  foireeB  with  those  of  Golonni; 
whilst  those  in  the  serrice  <^  the  French  monaich  desertei 
their  standards,  and  either  joined  the  papal  troops  or  letomd 
to  thdr  own  conntrj. 

Dispirited  hy  this  disappointment^  and  alaimed  at  the  aee» 
non  of  strength  which  his  adyerBariea  had  thoa  ohtainfli 
Lantrec  thou^t  it  expedient  to  retreat  beyond  the  banks  k 
the  Adda.  Haying  therefore  strongly  garrisimed  Cremona  ail 
Pizzighitone,  he  broke  np  his  camp,  and  took  his  station  <■ 
the  side  of  the  river  next  to  lOlan,  intending  to  oppose  iitt 
farther  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  papal  and  impmal  eon-  I 
manders,  having  with  their  new  accession  of  strength  acqniied 
fresh  spirits,  resolved  to  relinquish  all  attempts  of  less  inqKvt* 
ance,  and  proceed  immediately  to  attack  the  city  of  Ifilaa. 
The  passage  of  the  river  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
secrecy  and  despatch  which  is  allowed  to  have  conferred  great 
honour  on  Colonna ;  and  its  success  attached  no  less  disgrase  1 
to  the  military  talents  of  Lautrec,  who  had  boasted,  even  in  a 
despatch  to  his  sovereign^  that  he  would  prevent  his  enenues 
from  effecting  their  purpose.  The  transportation  of  the  amay 
took  place  at  Vaprio,  about  five  miles  from  Gassano,  where 
the  French  troops  were  then  encamped  ;  the  cardinal  ds* 
Medici  having  accompanied  the  first  detachment  of  the  tataj 
in  one  of  the  boats  employed  for  that  purpose.*  No  reaistanee 
was  made  on  the  port  of  the  French  ;  and  although  the  mofe- 
ment  was  rendered  tedious  by  various  circumstances  unavoid- 
able in  such  an  attempt,  yet  a  considerable  body  of  the  allied 
army  effected  a  landing.  It  might  have  been  presumed,  thkt 
when  Lautrec  was  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  he  would 
have  marched  his  whole  force  against  the  invaders  ;  but  after 
a  fatal  deliberation  of  some  hours,  he  despatched  his  brother, 
with  a  body  of  French  infantry,  four  hundred  lances,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  oppose  their  further  progress.  A  vigorous 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  superiority  was  warmly  con- 
tested. The  French  commander,  with  the  cavalry,  fought  witii 
great  courage  ;  and  if  the  artillery  had  arrived  in  time,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  French  would  have  repulsed  the  allies.  The 
troops  which  had  not  yet  passed,  seeing  the  danger  to  whkdi 

•  Ouioourd.  Ub.  zir.  vol.  iL  p.  207. 
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tihedr  associates  were  exposed,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  cross 
the  riyer  to  their  assistance.  GioYanni  de'  Medici,  prompted 
by  that  fearless  magnanimitj  by  which  he  was  always  distin- 
gnifihed,  plmiged  into  the  current  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  and  arrired  in  safety  on  ike 
o^Krsite  shore.  By  these  exertions  L'Ecos  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss  to  Oassano,  where  Lautrec  im- 
mediately broke  np  his  camp  and  hastened  to  Milan,  intending 
to  concentrate  all  his  forces  in  the  defence  of  that  capital. 
On  his  arrival  he  committed  an  act  of  useless  and  imprudent 
serrerity,  by  the  public  execution  of  Ghristoforo  Pallayicini,  a 
noblfflnan  not  less  respectable  by  his  age  and  character  than 
by  his  rank  and  influence,  and  who  had  previously  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  as  a  partisan  of  the  pope,  between  whom  and 
his  family  there  had  long  subsisted  a  £riendly  intimacy. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  Noyember,  1521,  the  allied  army 
aniyed,  without  further  (^position,  in  the  yicinity  of  Milan, 
where  an  incident  took  place  which  has  been  represented  as  of 
a  very  surprising  nature.  Whilst  the  legates  and  principal 
officers  were  debating  near  the  abbey  of  Ghiarayalle,  on  the 
mode  to  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  city,  they  are  said  to 
haye  been  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant, 
who  informed  them  that  if  they  would  instantly  prosecute  their 
enterprise,  the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  sound  of  the  bells, 
take  up  arms  against  the  French  ;  an  incident,  says  Guicciar- 
dnii,  "  which  appears  marvellous  ;  as,  notwithstanding  all  the 
diHgence  that  could  be  used,  it  never  was  discovered  either  who 
tins  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  sent."  At  the 
i^roach  of  night,  Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara, 
1^  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops,  proceeded  to  the  attack. 
On  presenting  himself  before  one  of  the  bastions  in  the  suburbs 
of  tiie  city,  which  was  defended  by  a  party  of  Venetians,  a 
mutual  discharge  of  musquetry  took  place  ;  but  on  the  assail- 
uits  making  an  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  the  Venetians, 
abandoning  their  station,  betook  themselves  to  flight.*  The 
[narquis,  pursuing  his  good  fortune,  entered  the  suburbs,  and,, 
ifter  a  short  contest,  in  which  the  Venetian  commander,  Tri- 
ndzio,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  dispersed  the  French 

*  Commentaij  di  Galeazzo  Capella,  lib.  i.  p.  11. 
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and  their  allies.  On  His  approaching  the  gates  of  the  city, 
they  were  instantly  opened  hy  his  partisans,  whilst  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici  and  the  other  chiefs  were  received  with  their  fol- 
lowers at  another  of  the  gates,  according  to  the  assurances 
received  from  their  unknown  visitor.  The  French  commander, 
surprised  and  dispirited  hy  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  terrified  hy  the  general  indignation  expressed  hy  the  popu- 
lace, withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Como,  having  first  strongly 
garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Some  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  from  the  violence  of 
the  victorious  army  ;  hut  hy  the  vigilant  conduct  of  the  car- 
dinal de*  Medici,  and  the  prudent  advice  of  Morone,  all  outrage 
was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohihiting,  on 
pain  of  death,  any  injury  to  the  inhahitants.  In  the  morning, 
an  emhassy  of  twelve  citizens  of  the  order  of  nohility  appeared 
hefore  the  cardinal  legate  to  surrender  the  city  and  entreat 
protection.  Morone,  in  the  name  of  Francesco  Maria  Sforza, 
now  regarded  as  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.  The  other  cities  of  the 
Milanese  successively  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  Parma 
and  Piacenza  once  more  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  see.* 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accomplished  this 
object,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who,  by  an  act  of  open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the  pope 
that  pretext  for  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  which  he  had  long 
sought  for.  The  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice  were  speedily 
retaken,  and  many  of  the  principal  places  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  on  the  confines  of  Romagna,  were  occupied  by  the 
papal  troops.  The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  possessed 
themselves  of  the  extensive  district  of  Garfagnana,  whilst 
Guicciardini,  as  commissary  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  the  small 
province  of  Frignano,  which  had  been  remarkable  for  its  fideUty 
in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  the 
pope  issued  a  monitory,  in  which,  after  loading  the  duke  with 
reproaches,  he  excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  church, 
and  placed  the  city  of  Ferrara  under  an  interdict.  The  violence 
of  these  measures,  instead  of  intimidating  the  duke,  only  served 

*  Giiicciard.  lib.  ziy.  vol.  ii.  p.  211.     Murat  Ann.  voL  x.  p.  151. 
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to  stimulate  Lis  exertions  and  to  rouse  his  resentment.  He 
determined  to  defend  his  dominions  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
fortified  the  city  of  Ferrara  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
provided  it  with  anmiunition  and  provisions  for  a  siege.  He 
increased  his  Italian  militia,  and  engaged  in  his  service  four 
thousand  German  mercenaries.  To  the  monitoi7  of  the  pope 
he  replied  by  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  insisted  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  outrageous  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  But  just  as  the  storm  was 
expected  to  burst  forth,  an  event  occurred  which  not  only 
relieved  him  from  his  apprehensions,  but  produced  a  most 
important  alteration  in  the  concerns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  general 
Mgpect  of  the  times.* 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of  liiilan,  and 
the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  Leo  was  passing  his  time 
at  his  villa  of  Malliana.  He  immediately  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  directions  to  his  com- 
manders, and  partaking  in  the  public  rejoicings  on  this  im- 
portant victory.  It  was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  cardinal  de* 
Medici  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sforza  to  cede  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Milan,  in  consideration  of  which  he  had  agreed 
to  surrender  to  tbe  duke  his  cardinal's  hat,  with  tho  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  holy  see,  and  all  his  benefices,  amounting  to 
the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  ;  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  on  this  accoimt  that  the  pope  expressed  such  symptoms 
of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he  had  on  no  other  occasion  evinced, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  rejoicings  should  be  continued  in  the 
city  during  three  days.  On  being  asked  by  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  whether  it  would  not  also  be  proper  to  return 
solemn  thanks  to  God  on  such  an  occasion,  he  desired  to  be 
informed  of  the  opinion  of  this  officer.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was  a  war  between 
any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  church  to 
rejoice  upon  any  victory,  unless  the  holy  see  derived  some 
benefit  from  it ;  that  if  the  pope,  therefore,  thought  that  he 
had  obtained  any  great  advantages,  he  should  manifest  his  joy 

Alfonso  has  commemorated  his  unexpected  deliverance  in  a  medal  struck 
on  this  occasion,  with  the  motto,  EIx  ore  Lkomis. 
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bj  returning  thanks  to  God ;  to  which  the  pope  smiling  replied, 
''  that  he  had  indeed,  obtained  a  great  prize."  He  then  gsTe 
directions  that  a  consistory  should  be  held  on  Wednesday,  tl^ 
twenty-<seyenth  day  of  November ;  and  finding  himself  somewfait 
indisposed,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  where  he  took  a  few 
hours'  rest.* 

The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  but  litde 
alarm,  and  was  attributed  by  his  physicians  to  a  cold  caught  at 
his  villa.     The  consistory  was  not,  however,  held  ;  and  on  ihe 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  December,  the  pope  suddeatf 
died.    This  event  was  so  unexpected,  that  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pired without  those  ceremonies  which  are  considered  as  of  mA, 
essential  importance  by  the  Roman  church.^^     Jovins  relatei, 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  returned  thanks  to  God 
with  his  hands  clasped  together  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heavoi ; 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  to  his  approaching  fete, 
after  having  lived  to  see  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piaeenia 
restored  to  the  church,  and  the  French  effectually  humbled  ;t 
but  this  narrative  deserves  little  further  credit  than  such  as  it 
derives  from  the  mere  probability  of  such 'an  occurrence.     Is 
truth,  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  pontiff  are 
involved  in  mysterious  and  total  obscurity,  and  the  accounts  givn 
of  this  event,  by  Varillas  and  similar  writers  in  subsequent  timei, 
are  the  spurious  offspring  of  their  own  imagination.^^  Some  infef- 
mation  on  this  important  event  might  have  been  expected  fron 
the  diary  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  November,  when  the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to  the 
same  day  in  the  following  week,  when  he  expired,  no  notice  ii 
taken  by  this  officer  of  the  progress  of  his  disorder,  of  the  pa^ 
ticulars  of  his  conduct,  or  of  the  meaps  adopted  for  his  reeoyerj,*^ 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  Paris  de  Grassis  was  called  upon  te 
make  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  the  pontiff.     He  found  the 
body  already  cold  and  livid.  After  having  given  such  directions 
as  seemed  to  him  requisite  on  the  occasion,  he  summoned  the 
cardinals  to  meet  on  the  following  day.     All  the  cardinals  then 
in  Home,  being  twenty-nine  in  number,  accordingly  attended ; 
but  the  concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in  the  palace,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  make  their  way  to  the  assembly. 

*  Paris  de  Grassis.  f  Jovii,  Yibi  l4eon.  voL  z.  lib.  iv.  p.  93. 
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The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  arrange  the  ceremonial  of  the 
faneral,  which  it  was  ordered  should  take  place  on  the  evoiing 
of  the  same  day. 

Such  is  the  dubious  and  unsatisfaetoxy  narrative  of  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  which  occurred  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  the 
forty  •sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  having  reigned  eight  years,  eight 
months,  and  nineteen  days.  It  was  the  gener^  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  succeeding 
historians,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  his 
joy  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  If,  however,  after 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  experienced,  his 
mind  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  this  influx  of 
gnood  fortune,  it  is  probable  that  its  efiects  would  have  been  more 
sadden.  On  this  occasion  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  an 
excess  of  joy  is  dangerous  only  on  a  first  emotion,  and  that  Leo 
survived  this  intelligence  eight  days.'^®  It  seems,  therefore, 
not  unlikely  that  this  story  was  fabricated  merely  as  a  pretext 
to  conceal  the  real  cause  of  his  death ;  and  that  the  slight  in- 
disposition and  temporary  seclusion  of  the  pontiiBf  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  his  enemies  to  gratify  their  resentment, 
or  promote  their  own  ambitious  views,  by  his  destruction.  Bmne 
circumstances  are  related  which  give  additional  credibility  to 
this  supposition.  Before  the  body  of  the  pope  was  intemd, 
Paris  de  Grassis,  perceiving  it  to  be  much  inflated,  inquired 
from  the  consistory  whether  they  would  have  it  opened  and  ex 
amined,  to  which  they  assented.  On  performing  this  operation, 
the  medical  attendants  reported  that  he  had  certainly  died  by 
poison.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  during  his  illness  the  pope 
had  frequently  complained  of  an  internal  burning,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  same  cause ;  **  whence,"  says  Paris  de  Grassis, 
"it  is  certain  that  the  pope  was  poisoned."  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same 
officer,  who  relates  in  his  diary,  that  a  few  days  before  the  in- 
disposition of  the  pontiff,  a  person  unknown  and  disguised, 
called  upon  one  of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Jerom, 
and  requested  him  to  inform  the  pope,  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  one  of  his  confidential  servants  to  poison  him  ;  not  in 
his  food  but  by  his  linen.  The  friar,  not  choosing  to  convey  this 
intelligence  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Malliana,  communicated 
it  to  the  datary,  who  immediately  acquainted  the  popo  witli  it, 
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The  friar  was  sent  for  to  the  villa,  and  having  there  confirmed 
in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  what  he  had  hefore  related,  Leo, 
with  great  emotion,  ohserved,  "that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  he  should  die,  he  should  suhmit  to  it ;  but  that  he  should 
use  all  the  precaution  in  his  power/'  We  are  further  informed, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  fell  sick,  and  that  with  his 
last  words  he  declared  that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  could 
not  long  survive. 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  the  populace  on  the  death  of 
the  pontiff  were  unbounded.  On  its  being  rumoured  that  he 
died  by  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their  fury,  seized 
upon  Bemabo  Malespina,  one  of  the  pope's  cup-bearers,  who 
had  excited  their  suspicions,  by  attempting  to  leave  the  city  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  on  the  pretext  of  hunting,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  On  his  examination  it  was 
alleged  against  him,  that  the  day  before  the  pope  became  in- 
disposed, he  had  received  from  Malespina  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
after  having  drunk  it,  had  asked  in  great  anger  what  he  meant 
by  giving  him  so  disagreeable  and  bitter  a  potion.  No  sufficient 
proofs  appearing  of  his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
liberated ;  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici  arriving  at  the 
city  prohibited  any  further  examination  on  the  subject.^"  He 
could  not,  however,  prevent  the  surmises  of  the  people,  some  of 
whom  conjectured  that  Francis  I.  had  been  the  instigator  of 
the  crime  ;  a  suspicion  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  ingenuous 
and  open  character  of  that  monarch.  It  has  since  been  sug- 
gested that  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  whose  dominions  were  so 
immediately  endangered  by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontiff, 
or  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino,  might  have  resorted  to  these 
insidious  means  of  revenge ;  ^^^  but  of  these  individuals  the 
weightier  suspicion  would  fall  on  the  latter,  who,  by  his  assas- 
sination of  the  tjardinal  of  Pavia,  had  given  a  decisive  proof, 
that  in  the  gratification  of  his  resentment  he  knew  no  boimds  ; 
and  who  ha4  by  his  complaints  and  representations  to  the 
sacred  college,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  considerable  enmity 
against  the  pontiff,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  court. 

The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in  the  Vatican, 
without  any  extraordinary  pomp ;  ^^^  the  avowed  reason  of 
which  was  the  in^poverishcd  state  of  the  Roman  treasury, 
exhausted  as  it  was  alleged  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  by  the 
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wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  recent  successes 
with  which  his  efforts  had  been  crowned,  might,  however,  have 
supplied  both  the  motives  and  the  resources  for  a  more  splendid 
funeral,  if  other  circumstances,  arising  from  the  peculiar  and 
suspicious  manner  of  his  death,  had  not  rendered  it  improper  or 
inexpedient.  His  funeral  panegyric  was  pronounced  hj  his 
chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello,in  a  rude  and  illiterate  manner, 
highly  unworthy  of  the  subject ;  for  which  reason  his  oration 
has  not  been  preserved  ;  but  in  the  academy  delta  Sapienza 
at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pronounced  in  praise  of  Leo  X. 
Many  of  these  have  been  printed,  and  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  rare  collections.  For  several  years  no  monument 
distinguished  the  place  of  his  sepulture ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Clement  YII.  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  having 
removed  his  remains  from  the  Vatican  to  the  chapel  of  8.  Maria 
ad  Minervam,  employed  the  eminent  sculptor  Alfonso  Lombardi 
to  erect  suitable  memorials  to  the  memory  of  the  two  pontiffs, 
to  whom  he  stood  so  nearly  related.  Lombardi  accordingly 
formed  the  models,  after  sketches  furnished  by  Michel- Agnolo, 
and  repaired  to  Carrara  to  procure  the  marble  requisite  for  the 
purpose  ;  but,  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was 
deprived  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents : 
and  through  the  influence  of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the  sister  of 
lieo  X.,  tl^e  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pontiff  was 
intrusted  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  had  made  a  model  of  it 
during  the  life  of  Clement  YII.,  and  who  completed  it  in  the 
church  of  8.  Maria  ad  Minervam,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  choir  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is  that  of 
Clement  VIL^^^  The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of  Raffaello  da 
Monte  Lupo ;  and  that  of  Clement  YII.  is  by  the  hand  of 
Giovanni  Bigio.^^^  Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  church  of  8,  Pietro  in  Vaticano,^ 
under  an  arch  near  the  famous  sculpture  of  a  charity  by  Michel« 
Agnolo  ;  where,  however,  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found. 
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DiTenity  of  ofnnion  reelecting  the  chaxacter  of  Leo  X. — Cansee  of  tudi  dtver* 
■tj— From  hU  fkmil j  connexions — From  political  enmities — ^F^m  hk  con* 
duct  as  head  of  the  church — ^Inquiry  into  his  real  character — "HiB  person  aad 
manner*— His  intellectnal  endowments — His  political  .condnct— His  eednt- 
astieal  character — Wb  supposed  neglect  of  sacred  literature — Chaiges  of 
proAigacjr  and  irreligion — Aspersions  on  his  moral  character — ^Hia  relantiogi 
and  amusements — Encouragement  of  letters  and  arts — How  fiur  he  mt 
rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the  other  princes  of  his  time — Gonclumm. 

Ahoko  all  the  indiyidnals  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  nhot 
bj  the  oircumstances  of  their  liyes,  bj  their  yirtues,  or  hj  th^ 
taientB,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  there  is  pe^ 
naps  no  one  whose  character  has  stood  in  so  doubtful  a  light  as 
that  of  Leo  X.  From  the  time  of  his  pontificate  to  the  preseni 
day,  the  applauses  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  some, 
haye  been  counterbalanced  by  the  accusations  and  reproaches  of 
others,  and  numerous  causes  have  concurred  in  giving  rise  to 
erroneous  opinions  and  violent  prejudices  respecting  him,  into 
which  it  may  now  be  necessary,  or  at  least  excusable,  to  instil 
tute  a  dispassionate  inquiry. 

That  distinguished  excellence,  or  even  superior  rank  and 
elevation,  is  as  certainly  attended  by  envy  and  detractbn  as 
the  substance  is  followed  by  the  shadow,  has  been  the  standing 
remark  of  all  ages  ;  but  independently  of  this  common  groniML 
of  attack,  Leo  X.  was,  from  various  circumstances,  the  peeuhar 
object  of  censure  and  of  abuse.  This  liability  t-o  misrepresen- 
tation commenced  with  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  bosom 
of  a  city  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal  commotions,  and 
where  the  pre-eminent  station  which  his  family  had  long  occu- 
pied, rendered  its  members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  and 
reproaches  of  their  political  opponents.  Hence  almost  all  con- 
temporary historians  may  be  considered  as  partisans,  either 
warmly  attached,  or  decidedly  adverse  to  him  ;  a  circumstance 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  impartiality  of  historical  truth,  and 
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which  has  tinged  the  current  of  informaticm  at  its  very  source, 
with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  narrator.  Nor  did  these 
prejudices  cease  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  The  exalted  rank 
whieh  its  family  afterwards  acquired  hy  its  near  connexion  with 
the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  important  part  which  some 
of  its  memhers  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  are  circum- 
stances, which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ancestors  and  relations 
of  the  Medici  to  more  particular  notice,  gave  occasion  to  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  commendation  and  of  flattery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  most  unhounded  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  of  execration  on  the  other.^^^ 

.Mother  source  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
this  pontiff,  is  to  he  traced  to  the  high  office  which  he  filled, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  ihepoUtical 
conoems  of  the  times.  As  many  of  the  Italian  potentates, 
during,  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  attached  themsdyes  to 
the  cause  of  foreign  powers,  in  like  manner  seyeral  of  the 
Italian  historians  have  espoused  in  their  writings  the  interests 
of  other  nations,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X.  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  an  am- 
bitious and  restless  disposition.  This  indifference  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  common  cause  of  Italy,  is  observable  even  in  the 
greatest  of  the  Itahan  historians,  and  has  led  Guicciardini 
himself  unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  than  duly  to  estimate,  the 
merits  of  the  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction  of  national  and 
patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent  in  Muratori,  who  has  fi:e- 
qoently  written  with  too  evident  a  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the 
French  monarchs ;  a  partiality  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  close  alliance  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons,  the  family  of  Este.  It  may 
further  be  observed,  that  Leo  frequently  exerted  his  authority, 
and  even  employed  his  arms,  against  the  inferior  potentates  of 
Italy,  some  of  whom  severely  felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment : 
and  that  these  princes  have  also  had  their  annalists  and  pane- 
gyrists, who  have  not  scrupled,  on  many  occasions,  to  sacrifice 
the  reputation  of  the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons.  To  these 
may  be  added  various  other  causes  of  offence,  as  well  of  a 
public  as  of  a  private  nature,  unavoidably  given  by  the  pontiff 
in  the  course  of  his  pontificate,  and  which  afforded  a  plausible 
opportnnity  to  those  whom  he  had  offended,  of  vilifying  his 
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private  character,  and  loading  his  memory  with  calnmnj  tai 
abuse. 

But  the  most  firuitful  cause  of  animosity  against  Leo  X.  is  to 
be  found  in  the  violence  of  religious  zeal  and  sectarian  hatred. 
That  he  was  chief  of  the  Roman  church  has  frequently  been 
thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  attacking  him  with  the  most 
illiberal  invectives.  To  aspersions  of  this  nature  he  was  mam 
particularly  exposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  by  the  part  which  he  was  obliged^  act  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  kind  of 
warfare,  Luther  was  himself  a  thorough  proficient ;  nor  have 
his  disciples  and  advocates  shown  any  want  of  ability  in  fdlow- 
ing  his  example.  Still  more  imfortunate  is  it  for  the  character 
of  Leo,  thftt  whilst,  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted  against 
the  reformers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  their  most  unlimited 
abuse,  he  has  not  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
severe  censure  of  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church  ;  many 
of  whom  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  lenity,  in  neglecting 
to  suppress  the  new  opinions  by  more  efficacious  measures,  and 
of  attending  to  his  own  aggrandizement  or  gratification,  whilst 
the  church  of  Christ  was  suffering  for  want  of  that  aid  which  it 
was  in  his  power  alone  to  affbrd.^^* 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  representations 
respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  instead  of  deterring  ns 
from  further  inquiry,  render  it  a  still  greater  object  of  specu- 
lation and  curiosity.  What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his  perscmal 
and  intellectual  accomplishments  ?  Was  he  a  man  of  talents, 
or  a  mere  favourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his  public  and  private 
conduct  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  examination  ?  In  what 
degree  is  the  world  indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency in  literature  and  the  arts  which  took  place  during  his 
pontificate  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  naturally 
arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  reasonable  to  expect  a  reply. 

That  the  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the  external  form 
and  features  indications  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are  animated, 
is  an  opinion  that,  has  of  late  received  considerable  support,  and 
which,  under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  admitted  to  be  wdl 
founded.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  countenance  and  person  of  Leo  X.,  and  from  the  au- 
thentic portraits  of  him  which  yet  remain,  there  is  reason  to 
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elieTe  that  his  general  appearance  bespoke  an  uncommon 
liaracter  ;  and  the  skilful  physiognomist  might  yet,  perhaps, 
elight  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture  of  him  by  Raffaello, 
16  expressions  of  those  propensities,  qualities,  and  talents,  by 
hich  he  was  mere  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  stature  he  was 
rach  above  the  conmion  standard.  His  person  was  well  formed ; 
is  habit  rather  full  than  corpulent  ;'^'  but  his  limbs,  although 
legantly  shaped,  appeared  somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion 
)  his  body.  Although  the  size  of  his  head,  and  the  amplitude 
r  his  features,  approached  to  an  extreme,  yet  they  exhibited  a 
srtain  degree  of  dignity  which  commanded  respect.  His  com- 
lexion  was  florid :  his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  prominent, 
rem  to  a  defect ;  insomuch,  that  he  could  not  discern  distant 
ejects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the  assistance  of  which, 
was  observed,  that  in  hunting  and  country  sports,  to  which  he 
as  much  addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  of 
is  attendants.  His  hands  were  peculiarly  white  and  well 
•rmed,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  decorating  them  with 
3ms.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for  softness  and  flexibility, 
hich  enabled  him  to  express  his  feelings  with  great  e£fect.  On 
trious  and  important  occasions  no  one  spoke  with  more  gravity ; 
1  common  concerns  with  more  facility  ;  on  jocular  subjects 
ith  more  hilarity.  •  From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a.con- 
liating  urbanity  of  manner,  which  seemed  perfectly  natural  to 
im,  but  which  was  probably  not  less  the  effect  of  education  than 
:  disposition ;  no  pains  having  been  spared  in  impressing  on  his 
lind  the  great  advantage  of  those  manners  and  accomplishments 
luch  sofien  animosity  and  attract  esteem.  On  his  flrst  arrival 
b  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow* 
ikrdinals  by  his  uncommon  mildness,  good  temper,  and  affability, 
hich  led  him  to  resist  no  one  with  violence,  but  rather  to  give 
ay  when  opposed  with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness.  With 
le  old  he  could  be  serious,  with  the  young  jocose  ;  his  visitors 
e  entertained  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  frequently 
ikking  them  by  the  hand  and  addressing  them  in  affec- 
ionate  terms,  and  on  some  occasions  embracing  them,  as  the 
lanners  of  the  times  allowed.  Hence,  all  who  knew  him 
greed  that  he  possessed  the  best  possible  disposition,  and  be- 
eved  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  his  particular  friendship 
D     regard ;  an  opinion  which,  on  Ids  part,  he  endeavoured  to 
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pramoie,  noi  only  by  the  most  sednloiiB  and  unpemifetiiig  aitt» 
turn,  but  by  frequent  acts  of  generoeiiy.  Nor  ean  it  be  doablii 
that  to  his  uniform  persey^rance  in  this  condaci  he  was  ehid^ 
indebted  for  the  high  dignity  which  he  attained  so  eaiiyil 
life.» 

In  his  intellectual  endowments  Leo  X.  stood  much  ahenm  thi 
common  level  of  mankind.  If  he  appears  not  to  haie  iei 
gifted  with  those  creative  powers  which  are  pioperiy  duucts* 
terised  by  the  name  of  genius,  he  may  justly  be  said  to  hsis 
displayed  the  highest  species  of  talent,  and  in  general,  to  bais 
regarded  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  objeets  wUA 
presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  with  a  comprebensife  sad 
discriminating  eye.  His  abilities  have  indeed  been  unifinalf 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  in  other  respects  been  spmg 
in  his  praise.*  That  he  was  not  affected  by  the  snperstitiooi 
notions  so  prevalent  in  his  own  times,  is  itself  a  proof  of  a  desr 
and  vigorous  mind.^^  The  memory  of  Leo  was  remaiksble ; 
and  as  he  read  with  great  patience  and  perseverance,  fteqfOBOIij 
interrupting  and  prolonging  his  meals  by  the  pleasure  which  kB 
took  in  this  employment,  so  he  obtained  a  very  extenaifs 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  events  of  former  times.  In 
the  regulation  of  his  diet  he  adhered  to  ihe  strictest  rules  of 
temperance,  even  beyond  the  usual  restraints  of  the  choreL 
Although  not  perhaps  perfectly  accomplished  as  a  scholar,  jet 
he  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  which  he  both  spoke 
and  wrote  with  elegance  and  facility,  and  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Nor  ought  it  greatly  to  <lit«iniA 
our  opinion  of  him  in  this  respect,  that  Bembo  has  thoiqflit 
proper  to  detract  from  his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we 
consider  that  this  ungenerous  insinuation  was  intended  merelj 
to  flatter  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  at  the  expense  of  hu 
more  illustrious  predecessor.^  By  Jovius  we  are  informed 
that  he  wrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.  The  fbnnor 
have  in  all  probability  perished.  Of  the  latter  a  single  spe<nm6n 
only  is  known,  which  has  already  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  f 

In  his  political  character,  the  great  objects  which  Leo 
appears  to  have  generally  pursued,   sufficiently   evince  the 

*  GuicciarcU  lib.  14.        f  Vide  anU,  chap.  xxiL,  and  App.  No.  XIIL 
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sapaoioufiiiees  of  his  mind,  and  tliejust  sense  whi(^  he  enter- 
iMined  of  the  important  station  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
pacification  of  Europe,  the  balancing  of  its  oppoung  interests 
in  such  manner  as  to  insure  its  tranquillity,  the  liberation  of 
die  states  of  Ital j  from  their  dependence  on  foreign  powers,  the 
recovery  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  church,  and  the 
repressing  and  humbling  the  power  of  the  Turks,  were  some 
of  those  great  purposes,  which  he  appears  neyer  to  have 
abandoned.  On  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  he  found  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy  oppressed  or  threatened  by  foreign  powers, 
and  torn  by  internal  commotions.  The  Spaniards  were  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  French  w^e  pre- 
paring for  the  attack  of  Milan ;  and  the  states  of  Italy,  in 
aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of  these  powerful  intruders,  were 
at  constant  war  with  each  other.  The  first  and  most  earnest 
desire  of  the  pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from 
its  foreign  invaders  ;  an  object  not  only  excusable,  but  in  the 
bighest  degree  commendable.  Whilst  the  extremities  of  that 
Bomitry  were  occupied  by  two  powerful  and  ambitious.monarchs, 
the  one  of  them  always  jealous  of  the  other,  its  interior  could 
>iilj  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  be^  subjected  to  continual 
3xactions  and  depredations.  The  preponderating  power  of 
aither  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sovereigns  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  at  all  events, 
the  negotiations  and  intrigues  to  which  they  both  had  recourse, 
for  supporting  their  respective  interests  among  the  inferior 
states,  occasioned  an  agitation  and  ferment  which  kept  it  in 
Bontinual  alarm.  In  this  situation,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  which  the  pontiff  had  proposed  to  himself,  was  the  only 
mode  by  which  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  establish  the 
public  tranquillity  ;  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  enable 
us  to  explain,  although  it  may  not  always  excuse,  many  parts 
of  his  conduct,  which  may  otherwise  appear  weak,  contradic- 
tory, or^unintelligible.  To  oppose  himself  to  such  adversaries 
by  open  arms  was  impossible  ;  nor,  whilst  the  same  causes  of 
dissension  remained,  was  there  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
forming  an  effective  union  among  the  Italian  states ;  several 
of  which  had,  by  a  weak  and  unfortunate  policy,  entered  into 
close  alliances  with  the  invaders.  Nothing  therefore  remained 
for  the  pontiff  but  to  turn  the  strength  of  these  powerful  rivals 
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agaiiiBt  each  other,  and  to  take  adyantage  of  any  opportonHy 
which  their  dissenBions  might  afford  him,  of  liherating  lui 
country  from  them  both.  Hence  it  was  his  great  object  to 
secure,  by  incessant  negotiations  and  constant  assurances,  tbe 
favour  and  good  opinion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monardu ; 
to  be  a  pari^  to  all  their  transactions,  and  to  enter  into  all 
their  designs,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  kind 
of  equilibrium  between  them,  and  to  give  the  preponderance, 
on  important  occasions,  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  ihon, 
as  might  best  suit  his  own  views.  This  policy  was,  however, 
at  some  times  combined  with  more  open  efforts  ;  and  the  inefli- 
cacy  of  the  papal  arms  was  supplied  by  powerful  bodies  ol 
Swiss  mercenaries*  which  the  pope  retained  in  his  service  by 
liberal  stipends,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  twice  expelled  the 
French  from  Italy.  Although  frequently  counteracted  and 
defeated  in  his  projects  by  the  superior  strength  and  resources 
of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  appears,  throughout  his  whole 
pontificate,  to  have  deviated  from  the  purposes  which  he  had 
originally  in  view.  His  exertions  had  at  length  opened  to  him 
the  fairest  prospects  of  success  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  thit 
if  an  untimely  death  had  not  terminated  his  efforts,  he  would 
finally  have  accomplished  his  great  undertaking.  That  he  had 
intended  to  retain  the  command  of  the  Milanese,  or  to  vest  the 
supreme  authority  of  that  state  in  the  cardinal  Giulio  de 'Medici, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  and  the  union  of  these  territorieB 
with  those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome,  together  with  the  continued 
aid  of  his  Swiss  allies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost  neglected  by  its  young 
sovereign,  with  the  fairest  probability  of  success.  In  examining 
the  public  conduct  of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  considering  it  in 
separate  parts,  or  on  detached  occasions.  His  insincerity  in 
his  treaties  with  Francis  I.,  although  not  justified,  was 
occasioned  by  this  imalterable  adherence  to  his  primitive 
designs ;  and  the  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  the 
pontiff  of  tho  districts  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunities  of  carrying  those 
designs  into  effect.     The  French  monarch  should  have  known, 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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that  eyen  in  the  moment  of  yictorj,  it  is  not  ftlways  expedient 
io  grasp  at  every  possible  advantage,  or  to  subject  a  humiliated 
AcLyersary  to  intolerable  or  irksome  terms  ;  and  that  as  morality 
and  good  faith  should  enforce  the  execution,  so  justice  and 
moderation  should  be  the  basis  of  public  engagements. 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  endeavours  to 
allay  the  dissensions  among  the  Christian  powers,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  them  to  unite  their  arms  against  the  Turks ;  a 
course  of  conduct  which  has  given  occasion  to  charge  him  with 
extravagant  and  romantic  views ;  but  which  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of  the  times,  and  recol- 
lecting that  those  powerful  barbarians  had  then  recently  estab- 
iished  themselves  in  Europe,  had  overturned  in  Egypt  the 
empire  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  made  several  attempts  against 
the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves 
[>f  the  city  of  Otranto.  That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his 
[mrpose,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  exertion  on  his 
>art,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Christian  states,  which  were  yet 
nore  fearful  of  each  other  than  they  were  of  the  Turks.  And 
f,  in  this  instance,  the  pontiff  could  not  inspire  the  rulers  of 
I7bristendom  with  his  own  feelings,  and  actuate  them  with  good- 
will towards  each  other,  and  with  animosity  only  towards  their 
sommon  enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  far  as,  in  all  probability, 
A>  deter  the  Turks  from  turning  their  arms  against  the  western 
lations ;  so  that  during  his  pontificate,  the  Christian  world 
enjoyed  a  respite  from  conmiotion,  which,  when  compared  with 
lie  times  which  preceded,  and  those  which  followed,  may  be 
sonsidered  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  of  happiness.  If 
s^midst  these  splendid  and  commendable  purposes,  he  occasion- 
eJly  displayed  the  narrow  politics  of  a  churchman,  or  the  weaker 
prejudices  of  family  partiality,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
not  so  much  to  the  errors  of  his  own  disposition  and  judgment, 
as  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  the  manners  of  the 
age,  whiph  he  could  not  wholly  surmount ;  or  to  that  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  which  has  too  often  led  those  in  power  to  consider 
all  measures  as  lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  advantageous  to  those  whom  they  govern,  or  conducive  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  those,  who,  from  the  ties  of  nature,  look 
up  to  them  for  patronage  and  for  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  the  conduct  of 
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Leo  X.  as  a  temporal  prince  can  either  be  justified  or  extennatei  1  }f 
If  a  8(wereign  expects  to  meet  with  fidelity  in  his  allies,  c  l  k 
obedience  in  his  snbjects,  he  ought  to  consider  bis  own  engig^  W 
ments  as  sacred,  and  his  promises  as  inyiolable.  In  condetesift'  |o 
ing  to  make  use  of  treachery  against  his  adyersaries,  he  satsM  1^ 
example  which  shakes  the  foundations  of  his  own  authority, nd  p 
endangers  bis  own  safety  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbsUiy 
that  the  untimely  death  of  the  p<mtiff  was  the  consequenee  d 
an  act  of  reyenge.  The  same  misconduct  which  proMI^ 
shortened  his  days,  has  also  been  injurious  to  his  fame  ;"*  tal 
the  certainty,  that  ho  on  many  occasions  resorted  to  indivMt 
and  treacherous  means  to  circumyent  or  destroy  his  adyerstiM, 
has  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  crimes  which  are  not  ontf 
unsupported  by  any  positive  eyidence,  but  are  in  the  higheil 
degree  improbable.'^  He  has,  howeyer,  sufficient  to  answer  for 
in  this  respect,  without  being  charged  with  conjectural  offenoes.* 
Under  the  plea  of  freeing  3ie  territory  of  the  church  firom  the 
dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he  became  a  usurper  himself ;  and  m 
the  pretext  of  punishing  the  guilt  of  others,  was  himself  gniltf 
of  great  atrocities.  If  the  example  of  the  crimes  of  one  eoold 
justify  those  of  another,  the  woiid  would  soon  become  onl^  s 
great  theatre  of  treachery,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood  ;  and  the  f ' 
human  race  would  excel  the  brute  creation  only  in  the  Sfqwrior  || 
talents  displayed  in  promoting  their  mutual  destruction.  •} 

In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme  head  of  the  h 
Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been  treated  with  great  freedom  ^ 
and  severity.  Eyen  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiiitiiil 
power  in  the  same  person  has  been  represented  as  totally 
destructiye  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  as  productiye  of  tn 
extreme  corruption  of  morals.  ''  The  ecclesiastical  character," 
says  a  lively  writer,  **  ought  to  have  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  temporal  dignity  should  be  considered  only  as  the  accessaiy ; 
but  the  former  is  almost  always  absorbed  in  the  latter.  To 
unite  them  together  is  to  join  a  living  body  to  a  dead  carcase ;  ^ 
a  miserable  connexion,  in  which  the  dead  serves  only  to  corrupt 
the  living,  without  deriving  from  it  any  vital  influence."*  The 
Lutheran  writers  have  indeed  considered  this  imion  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of  Antichrist  ;t 

*  Bayle,  Diet,  in  art.  Leon  X.  f  Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec.  5,  p.  11. 
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'et  it  may  be  observed,  that  eyen  after  the  Reformation,  the 
lecessity  of  a  supreme  head  in  matters  of  religion  was  soon 
«knowledged  ;  and  as  this  was  too  important  a  trost  to  be 
onMed  to  a  separate  authority,  it  has  in  most  protestant>  coon- 
ries  been  united  to  the  chief  temporal  power,  and  has  thus 
OTmed  that  union  of  church  and  state,  which  is  considered  as 
o  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  both.  .Hence,  if  we 
^Toid  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall  find,  that  all 
leclesiastical  establishments  necessarily  approximate  towards 
taeh  other  ;  and  that  the  chief  difference  to  an  indiTidual  is, 
nerely  whether  he  may  choose  to  take  his  religious  opinions  on 
he  authority  of  a  pope  or  of  a  monarch,  from  a  consistory  or  a 
KMiTOcation,  from  Luther,  from  Calyin,  firom  Henry  YIII.,  or 
rom  Leo  X.«^ 

But  dismissing  these  general  objections,  which  at  all  events 
(pjfij  rather  :to  the  office  than  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
he  pope,  we  may  still  admit,  that  an  evident  distinction 
Hibsists  between  a  great  prince  and  a  great  pontiff,  and  that 
[iOO,  however  he  might  possess  the  accomplishments  of  the  one, 
nay  have  been  defSective  in  those  of  the  other.  That  this  was, 
n  &ct,  the  case,  is  expressly  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted,  by 
viiters  in  other  respects  of  very  different  opinions.  **  Leo  X. 
lisplayed,''  says  Fra  Padio,  *'  a  singular  proficiency  in  polite 
iterature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness  ;  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  favour  ex- 
cellent and.  learned  men  ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long  course  of 
rears,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical  throne  that  could  in  any 
iegree  be  compared  to  him.  ISe  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
>erfect  pontiff,  if  to  these  accomplishments  he  had  united  some 
mowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  greater  inclination  to 
liety,  to  neither  of  which  he  appeared  to  pay  any  great  atten- 
ion."*  These  animadversions  of  Fra  Paolo  are  thus  adverted 
]0  by  his  opponent  Pallavicini,  who  has  entered  very  fully  into 
he  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  character  of  Leo  X.  '<  It 
las  been  asserted  by  Paolo,''  says  this  writer,  "  that  Leo  was 
3etter  acquainted  with  profane  literature  than  with  that  called 
saered,  and  which  aj^rtains  to  religion  ;  in  which  I  by  no 
oDieans  contradict  him.      Having  received  from  Gixl  a  most 

*  Fn  Paolo,  Gone,  di  Trent,  lib.  L  p.  5. 
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capacious  mind,  and  a  stadious  disposition,  and  finding  himsdf 
whilst  jet  almost  in  his  infancy,  placed  in  the  supreme  senile 
of  the  chorchf  Leo  was  wanting  m  his  dutj,  hy  n^lecting  It 
cultivate  that  department  of  literature  which  is  not  onlj  ihe 
most  nohle,  but  was  the  most  becoming  his  station.  Ubi 
defect  was  more  apparent  when  being  constituted,  at  thirty- 
seren  years  of  age,  the  president  and  chief  of  the  Ghiistitt 
religion,  he  not  only  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  curioei^ 
of  profane  studies,  but  even  called  into  the  sanctuary  d 
religion  itself,  those  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  &Ubi 
of  Greece,  and  the  delights  of  poetry,  than  with  the  histoiy  d 
the  church,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers.'*  *  *  "Nor 
will  I  affirm,'*  says  the  same  author,  **  that  he  was  as  mud 
devoted  to  piety  as  his  station  required,  nor  undertake  to 
commend  or  to  excuse  all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  because,  to 
pass  over  that  which  exists  in  suspicion  rather  than  in  proot 
(as  scandal  always  delights  to  affix  her  spots  on  the  brightest 
characters,  that  their  deformity  may  be  the  more  apparent,)  H 
is  certain,  that  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  chase,  to 
amusements,  and  to  pompous  exhibitions,  although  it  might  ii 
part  be  attributed  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  part  to  his  ha^ 
rank,  and  in  part  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no  sli^ 
imperfection  in  one  who  had  attained  that  eminence  among 
mankind,  which  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection."* 
But  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  on  the  other,  have  thus 
concurred  in  depreciating  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  they  have  been  guided  by  very  different  motives.  The 
former,  with  Luther  at  their  head,  have  accused  him  of  en- 
deavouring, by  the  most  rash  and  violent  measures,  to  enforce 
that  submission  which  ought  at  least  to  have  been  the  result  of 
a  cool  and  temperate  discussion  ;  whilst  the  latter  have  repre- 
sented him  as  too  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions, 
and  as  having  indulged  himself  in  his  own  pursuits  and  amuse* 
ments,  whilst  he  ought  to  have  extirpated,  by  the  most  efficacious 
methods,  the  dangerous  heresy  which  at  length  defied  bis 
utmost  exertions.  To  attempt  the  vindication  of  Leo  against 
these  very  opposite  charges  would  be  superfluous.     In  their 

*  Pallav.  Con.  di  Trcnto,  lib.i.  cap.  ii.p.  51. 
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ensure  of  him  the  zealous  of  both  parties  are  agreed  ;  but  to 
be  more  moderate  and  dispassionate,  it  may  appear  to  be 
Dine  justification  of  his  character,  to  observe,  that  in  steering 
hrough  these  tempestuous  times,  he  was  himself  generally 
nclined  to  adopt  a  middle  course  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and  submit  the 
|uestions  between  Luther  and  himself  to  the  decision  of  a  third 
3arty,  neither  did  he  adopt  those  violent  measures,  to  which 
the  church  has  occasionaUy  resorted  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  doctrines,  and  to  which  he  was  incited  by  some  of  the 
persecuting  zealots  of  the  age.  To  countenance  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers  was  incompatible  with  his  station  and  office  ; 
to  have  suppressed  them  by  fire  and  sword,  would  justly  have 
Btigmatized  him  as  a  ferocious  bigot ;  yet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  &om  one  party  at 
least,  that  approbation  which  is  now  refused  to  him  by  both. 

Nor  has  die  concurring  testimony  of  Fra  Paolo,  Pallavicini, 
and  other  polemical  writers,  been  uniformly  assented  to  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  that  gross  neglect  of  sacred  literature  imputed 
to  Leo  X.  Of  the  encouragement  afforded  by  him  to  many 
learned  ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings,  several  instances  have  before  been  given, 
to  which,  if  necessary,  considerable  additions  might  yet  be 
made.*  On  this  subject  we  might  also  appeal  with  great 
confidence  to  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
assures  us  that  *'  Leo  X.  diligently  sought  out  those  men  who 
had  signalized  cnemselves  in  any  department  of  knowledge, 
moral  or  natural,  human  or  divine ;  and  particularly  in  that 
chief  science  which  is  called  theology ;  that  he  rewarded  them 
with  honourable  stipends,  conformed  himself  in  his  conduct  to 
their  suggestions,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  kindness 
and  affection  that  he  experienced  from  them  in  return."  The 
same  author  adds,  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and 
professors  of  the  civil  law  were  also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  France  to  Rome  ;  "for  the  purpose,"  says 
he,  **  of  rendering  that  city,  which  had  already  obtained  the 
precedency  in  religion,  in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  less 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue."! 

*   Vide  particularly  chap.  xi.  pamm,        +  Brandolini,  Leo,  p.  127. 
VOL.  11.  C  C 
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But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  partialitj  with 
which  Leo  regarded  real  knowledge  and  useful  leamiDg,  maj 
he  found  in  the  particular  attention  shewn  hy  him,  on  afl 
occasions,  to  the  moderate,  the  candid,  and  truly  learned 
Erasmus.  Between  him  and  the  pontiff  an  epistolary  inteN 
course  occasionally  suhsisted,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  the  religious  zealots  of  opposing  sects,  who  have 
condemned  the  condescension  of  the  one,  and  the  commen- 
datory style  of  the  other,  confers  equal  honour  on  both.  Be- 
fore the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair,  they  had  mel 
together  at  Rome,  and  had  formed  a  friendly  intimacy.  When 
the  character  of,  Leo,  as  supreme  pontiff,  had  in  some  degree 
unfolded  itself,  and  he  appeared  as  the  pacificator  of  the  Cbiis- 
tian  world,  and  the  promoter  of  liberal  studies,  Eraamns 
addressed  to  him,  from  London,  a  long  and  congratulatc»7 
epistle,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium  of  the 
previous  life  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  After  adverting  to  tiie 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  to  hia 
elevation,  he  compares  the  pontificate  of  Leo  with  that  of 
Julius  IL,  and  expatiates  at  large  on  the  happy  effects  of  hia 
measures,  when  contrasted  with  the  warlike  pursuits  of  hia 
restless  predecessors.  He  then  alludes  to  the  recent  humiliatioii 
of  Louis  XII,  and  to  the  ascendancy  which  Leo  had  obtained, 
as  well  over  that  monarch,  as  over  Henry  VIII.  Thence  he 
takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the  earnest  efforts  then  making  hy 
the  pontiff  for  the  union  of  the  princes  of  Christendom  againat 
the  Turks  ;  without,  however,  approving  of  violent  and  sangoh 
naiy  measures,  which  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Christians,  who  ought  to  set  an 
example  of  benevolence,  forbearance,  and  piety,  and  subdue 
the  world  by  these  virtues,  rather  than  by  fire  and  sword. 
But  the  chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  request  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff  towards  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  works  of 
S.  Jerom,  which  he  had  then  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  waa 
soon  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  that  munificent 
prelate.*  To  this  address  Leo  returned  a  highly  satisfactory 
reply,  in   which  he  recognises  his  former  acquaintance  with 

*  ErasmiE^l&t.lib.  u.ep.  1.  Ed.  Lond.  1642. 
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Erasmus  ;  expresses  his  most  earnest  wishes  that  the  Author 
of  all  good,  hy  whose  proyidence  he  has  himself  heen  placed  in 
80   elevated  a  station,   may  enable   him   to  adopt  the  most 
efficacious  measures  for  the  restoration  of  true  virtue  and  piety 
among  mankind  :  and  assures  Erasmus,  that  he  expects  with 
joyful  impatience  the  volumes  of  S.  Jerom,  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  had  promised  to  transmit  to  him.     At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  recommending  Erasmus 
to   him  in  the  warmest  terms,  as  deserving  not  only  of  his 
pecimiary  bounty,  but  of  his  particular  favour   and  regard. 
The  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  corrections  and  annotations  of  Erasmus,  made  its  appear- 
ance soon  afterwards,  accompanied  with  a  dedication  to  Leo  X., 
to  whom  Erasmus  also  addressed  a  letter,  expressing  his  grate- 
ful   acknowledgments    for  the    recommendation   of    him   to 
Henry  VIII.,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and 
favourable  opinion  of  the  pontiff,  without  his  own  solicitation.* 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  eminent  scholar  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  being  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformers,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  Leo  X.,  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  cardinals  of  his  court,  vindicating,  in  a  respectful, 
but  manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own  conduct ;  at  the 
same   time  lamenting  that  the  advocates  of  the  church  had 
resorted  to  violence  and  scurrility  for  the  defence  of  their  cause, 
and  that  the  pope  had,  by  the  intemperance  of  others,  been 
prevented  from  attending  sufficiently  to  the  mild  and  liberal 
Buggestions   of  his   own  disposition.     In   the   course   of  his 
correspondence,  Erasmus  has  celebrated  the  pontiff  for  three 
great   benefits   bestowed  upon  mankind ;    the  restoration  of 
Christian  piety,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  throughout  Christendom.     The  attention  paid  by  Leo  to 
the  graver  studies  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and 
medicine,  is  also  admitted  by  Erasmus  ;  who  solicits  the  pontiff 
to  patronise  the   study  of  languages  and  elegant  literature, 
merely  that  they  may  be  of  use  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
!  those  more  important  subjects,  to  which  he  has  already  referred. 
Were  we  to  place  implicit   confidence  in  the  opinions  of 
many  authors  who  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  character 

\  *  Erasmi  Epist.  lib.  ii  ep,  6.    Bayle,  Diet.  art.  lieon.  H* 
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of  Leo  X.,  we  must  unaroidablj  suppose  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  dissolute,  irreligious,  profane,  and  unprincipled  of 
mankind.  By  one  writer  we  are  told  that  Leo  led  a  life  little 
suited  to  one  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  yoluptuousness  ;  another  has  not  scrupled  to  insert 
the  name  of  this  pontiff  in  a  Hst  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
supposed  atheists  of  the  time.*  John  Bale,  in  his  satirical 
work,  entitled,  "  The  Pageant  of  Popes,'*  in  which,  in  his 
animosity  against  the  church  of  Rome,  he  professes  it  to  he 
his  intention  to  £iive  her  double  according  to  her  works,  has 
informed  us,  that  when  Bembo  quoted  to  Leo  X.,  on  some 
occasion,  a  passage  from  one  of  the  erangelists,  the  pope 
replied.  It  is  well  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  this  fahk 
of  Christ  has  been  to  ris  ;^^  a  story,  which  it  has  justly  been 
remarked,  has  been  repeated  by  three  or  four  hundred  different 
writers,  without  any  authority  whatsoever,  except  that  of  the 
author  above  referred  to.  Another  anecdote  of  a  simikr 
nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss  writer  ;  who,  as  a  proof  of  the 
impiety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates,  that  he  had  directed 
two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table,  to  take 
upon  them  the  characters  of  philosophers,  and  to  discuss  the 
question  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  when,  after 
having  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  gave  his  decision 
by  observing,  that  he  who  had  maintained  the  affirmative  of. 
the  question,  had  given  excellent  reasons  for  his  opinion,  hU 
that  the  arguments  of  his  adversary  were  very  platistble.  This 
story  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an 
occasion  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  evidence.! 
We  are  told  by  another  protestant  author,  that  at  the  time 
**  when  Leo  was  thundering  out  his  anathemas  against  Luther, 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  profane 
poems  of  Ariosto  ;  menacing  with  excommimication  all  those 
who  criticised  them,  or  deprived  the  author  of  his  emolument," 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  adduced  by  innumerahle 
writers,  and  even  by  the  dispassionate  Bayle,^'  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  impiety  of  the  pontiff,  and  of  the  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  he  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority.    But 

eim.  ap.  Jortm,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  5.  p.  500. 

,  lib.  iii.  p.676.    It  is  observable,  that  in  the  satirical  "Vie  do 
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in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  tho 
privilege  to  Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Luther  had  sig- 
nalized himself  bj  his  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church,  and 
that  such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
tection granted  to  authors,  to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of 
their  works.  That  it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those 
who  censure  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  is  an  assertion  wholly 
groundless  ;  the  clause  of  excommunication  extending  only  to 
those  who  should  surreptitiously  print  and  sell  the  work 
without  the  consent  of  the  author  ;  a  clause  which  is  found  in 
all  licenses  of  the  same  nature,  frequently  much  more  strongly 
expressed ;  and  which  was  intended  to  repress,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  papal  territories,  those  literary  pirates,  who  have 
at  all  times,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  been  ready  to  con- 
vert the  industry  of  others  to  their  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  wholly  escaped  those 
disgraceful  imputations  which  ^  affix  a  stain  of  all  others  tho 
most  readily  made,  and  the  most  difficult  to  expunge.  These 
accusations  are  noticed  by  Jovius,  who,  at  the  same  time,  justly 
asks,  whether  it  was  likely  that,  amidst  the  abuse  and  detrac- 
tion which  then  characterized  the  Roman  court,  the  best  and 
most  blameless  prince  could  have  escaped  the  shafts  of  malice  ? 
or  whether  it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled  these 
malignant  imputations  against  the  pontiff,  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  ?*  To  these  remarks  he  might  safely 
have  trusted  the  vindication  of  Leo,  without  indecently  and 
absurdly  attempting  to  extenuate  the  alleged  offence  of  the 
pontiff  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  a  great  prince. 
With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  private  life, 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  remains,  that  he  exhibited  not 
only  in  his  early  years,  but  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
an  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  was  the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  so  many  writers  would,  in  commending 
the  pontiff  for  virtues  which  he  was  known,  or  suspected,  not 
to  possess,  have  incurred  the  double  risk  of  degrading  their 
own  characters  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  giving  the  pontiff 
reason  to  suppose  tbat  they  had  ironically  or  impertinently 
alluded  to  so  dangerous  a  subject. 

*  Jovii,  in  Vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  iv.  p.  R6. 
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But  whilst  we  reject  these  unfounded  and  scandalous  impu- 
tations, it  must  be  allowed  that  the  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments in  which  the  pontiff  indulged  himself,  were  not  always 
suited  either  to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  or  to  the  gravity  of 
his  own  character.  **  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  *'  to  pass  his  time  cheerfully,  and 
to  secure  himself  against  trouble  and  anxiety  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  He,  therefore,  sought  all  opporUmities  of  plea- 
sure and  hilarity,  and  indulged  his  leisure  in  amusement,  jests, 
and  singing  ;  either  induced  by  a  natural  propensity,  or  from 
an  idea  that  the  ayoiding  vexation  and  care  might  contribute 
to  lengthen  his  days.'*  On  some  occasions,  and  particularly 
on  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year,  he  was  accustomed 
to  invite  such  of  the  cardinals  as  were  admitted  to  his  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  to  play  cards  with  him  ;  and  of  this 
opportunity  he  always  availed  himself  to  display  his  liberality, 
by  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among  the  crowd  of  spectators 
whom  he  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  entertainments.  In 
the  game  of  chess  he  was  a  thorough  proficient,  and  could 
conduct  its  most  difficult  operations  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude and  success  ;  but  gaming  with  dice  he  always  reproved, 
as  equally  inconsistent  with  prudence  and  injurious  to  moraLs.* 

His  knowledge  of  music  was  not  only  practical,  but  scientific. 
He  had  himself  a  correct  ear,  and  a  melodious  voice,  which  had 
been  cultivated  in  his  youth  with  great  attention.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  harmony,  and  the  principles  of  musical  notation,  he 
delighted  to  converse,  and  had  a  musical  instrument  in  his 
chamber,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
exemplify  and  explain  his  favorite  theory. f  Nor  were  the  pro- 
fessors of  music  less  favoured  by  him  than  those  who  excelled 
in  other  liberal  arts.  To  tho  cultivation  and  encouragement  of 
this  study,  he  was  more  particularly  led  by  the  consideration  of 
its  essential  importance  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  splendid 
rites  of  the  Romish  church.  In  the  magnificence  of  his  prepa- 
rations, the  propriety  of  his  own  person  and  dress,  and  the 
solemnity  and  decorum  of  his  manner  on  these  occasions,  he 
greatly  excelled  all  his  predecessors.^^  In  order  to  give  a  more 
striking  effect  to  these  devotional  services,  he  sought  through- 
out all  Europe  for  the  most  celebrated  musical  performers,  both 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  86.    f  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  206. 
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vocal  and  instrumental,  whom  he  rewarded  with  the  utmost  libe- 
rality. As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  pro- 
fessors were  held  by  him,  he  conferred  on  Gabriel  Merino,  a 
Spaniard,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  excellence  of  his 
voice,  and  his  knowledge  of  church  music,  the  archbishopric 
of  Bari.  Another  person,  named  Francesco  Paolosa,  he  pro- 
moted, for  similar  qualifications,  to  the  rank  of  an  archdeacon ; 
and  the  pontifical  letters  of  Bembo  exhibit  various  instances  of 
the  particular  attention  paid  by  him  to  this  subject,^ 

That  a  mind,  which,  like  that  of  the  pontiff",  could  discri- 
minate all  the  excellences  of  literature  and  of  art,  could,  as  we 
are  told  was  the  fact,  also  stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures  from  the 
lowest  species  of  buffoonery,  is  a  singular  circumstance,  but 
may  serve  to  mark  that  diversity  and  range  of  intellect  which 
distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.,  but  also  other  individuals  of  this 
extraordinary  family.^^"  To  such  an  extreme  was  this  propen- 
sity carried,  that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could  not  more 
effectually  obtain  his  favour  than  by  introducing  to  him  such 
persons  as  by  their  eccentricity,  perversity,  or  imbecility  of 
mind,  were  likely  to  excite  his  mirth.*^^  On  one  occasion  this 
well-known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  subjected 
him  to  an  unexpected  intrusion.  A  person  having  waited  in 
vain  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  him,  addressed 
himself  at  length  to  the  chamberlain,  assuring  him  that  he  was 
a  great  poet,  and  would  astonish  the  pope  by  the  most  admirable 
verses  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  stratagem  which  procured  him 
immediate  admission,  although  to  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  pontiff.^-  That  Leo  could  bear  a  jest  with  good 
grace  is,  however,  evinced  by  another  incident :  a  person  hav- 
ing presented  him  with  some  Latin  verses  in  hopes  of  a  great 
reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gratifying  his  expectation,  repeated 
to  him  an  equal  number  of  lines  with  the  same  terminations  ; 
whereupon  the  disappointed  poet  exclaimed, 

Si  tibi  pro  numeris  numeros  fortuna  dedisset, 
Non  esset  capiti  tanta  corona  tuo. 

Had  fortune  your  verses  with  verses  repaid. 
The  tiara  would  ne'er  have  encircled  your  head  : 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  offended,  opened  his  purse,  and 
'tewarded  him  with  his  usual  liberality.^ 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  which  Loo  X. 
derived  from  the  sumptuous  entertainments  so  frequently  given 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  court,  arose  not  so  much 
from  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetite,  in  the  indulgence  of 
which  he  was  very  temperate,^^  as  from  the  delight  which  he 
took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiable  gluttony  of  his  companions.* 
Dishes  of  an  uncommon  kind,  or  composed  of  animals  not  usu- 
ally considered  as  food,  but  so  seasoned  as  to  attract  the  avidity 
of  his  guests,  were  occasionally  introduced,  and,  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  fraud,  gave  rise  to  jocular  recrimination  and  addi- 
tional mirth,  t    It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  these  accounts 
have  been  either  invented,  or  exaggerated,  by  the  fertile  imagi- 
nation of  the  narrator  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  greatly 
at  variance  with  others  which  are  entitled  at  least  to  equal 
credit.    The  severe  rules  of  abstinence  which  the  pope  constantlj 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  attention  to* his  studies,  even  dur- 
ing his  meals,  which  has  before  been  noticed,  are  circumstances 
BOt  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  so  indecorously  encouraged.     To  these  may 
be  added  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  his  guests,  and  to  have  formed  an  opinion  very 
different  from  that  of  Jovius,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff 
on  these  occasions,     '*  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  to 
improvement,*'  says  this  writer,  **that  he  would  not  allow  even 
the  time  of  his  meals  to  elapse  without  some  degree  of  utility  to 
his  guests.     Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the  table,  and  the 
tipparatus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  attention,  or  prevent  our 
entering  into  conversation,    not  indeed  on  light  and  trifling 
topics,  but  on  the  most  sacred  and  interesting  subjects,  and 
such  as  in  their  discussion  required  the  greatest  erudition,  and 
the  most  perspicacious  mind.*'^ 

When  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults  of  the  city 
to  his  villa  of  Malliana,  about  ^ve  miles  from  Eome,  he  dedi- 
cated a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  amusements  of 
fowling  and  hunting,  in  which  he  engaged  with  such  earnest- 
ness as  to  disregard  aU  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  want  of  accommodation.  To  these 
active  exercises  he  was  most  probably  led  to  accustom  himself 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  86.  +  Fabron.  in  adnot.  83. 
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from  an  idea  that  they  were  conducive  to  his  health.'^*  Having, 
from  his  youth,  been  devoted  to  these  sports,  he  was  well  skilled 
in  conducting  them  ;  and  was  highly  offended  with  any  of  his 
companions,  whatever  their  rank  might  he,  who,  through  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  spoiled  the  expected  diversion.^^    An 
unsuccessful  chase  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  misfor- 
tunes ;  whilst  those  who  were  hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour, 
rather  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  always  found  that  it  was  the 
best  time  to  obtain  it  when  the  exertions  of  the  pontiff  had  been 
crowned  with  success.*     Towards  the  decline  of  the  year,  when 
the  heat  of  the  season  began  to  be  mitigated  by  the  rains,  he 
visited  the  warm  baths  of  Viterbo,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounded 
with  partridges,  quails,  and  pheasants,  and  where  he  frequently 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking.     Thence  he  passed  to  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  fishing  on  the 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Morta.     In  this  neighbourhood  he  was  always  splendidly  enter- 
tained by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  afterwards  Paul  III., 
who  had  erected  there  superb  villas  and  palaces,  and  by  exteu- 
sive  plantations  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  had  ornamented  and 
enriched  the  surrounding  coimtry.     After  quitting  these  con- 
fines, he  usually  pursued  his  journey  along  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tories, until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  sea,  near  Civita  Vec- 
chia.     Here  an  entertainment  of  the  most  acceptable  kind  was 
provided  for  him.     In  a  large  plain,  surrounded  with  hills  like 
an  amphitheatre,  and  overspread  with  underwood  for  covert,  a 
great  number  of  wild  boars  and  deer  were  collected,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  forgetful  of  both  church  and  state,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  in  their  highest  perfection.     From  Civita 
Vecchia  he  returned,  about  the  month  of  November,  by  Palo 
and  the  forest  of  Cervetri,  to  Eome  ;  which,  however,  he  soon 
quitted  for  his  villa  at  Malliana  ;  a  place  with  which  he  was  so 
delighted,  notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  occasioned 
by  the  exhalations  of  the  surroimdiug  fens,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  city,  unless 
a  meeting  of  the  consistory  or  some  important  occasion  required 
his  presence.     His  arrival  at  Malliana  was  welcomed  by  the 
peasantry  with  no  less  joy  than  the  appearance  of  an  abundant 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  88. 
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harvest.  His  bounty  was  showered  down  aliko  on  the  old  and 
the  young,  who  surrounded  him  on  the  road  to  present  to  him 
their  rustic  offerings.  But  not  satisfied  with  indiscriminate 
generosity,  he  frequently  entered  into  conversation  with  them, 
inquired  into  their  wants,  paid  the  debts  of  the  aged,  unforta- 
nate,  or  infirm ;  bestowed  marriage  portions  upon  the  damsels, 
and  assisted  those  who  had  to  provide  for  a  numerous  family; 
there  being,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  so  becoming  a  great  prince 
as  to  alleviate  distress,  and  to  send  away  every  person  satisfied 
and  cheerful  from  his  presence.* 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  claims  of 
Leo  X.  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  after-times,  are  chieflj 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  munificent  encouragement  afforded  by 
him  to  every  department  of  polite  literature  and  of  elegant  art. 
It  is  this  great  characteristic,  which  amidst  two  hundred  and 
fifty  successive  pontiffs,  who,  during  the  long  space  of  neariy 
twenty  centuries,  have  occupied  the  most  eminent  station  in  the 
Christian  world,  has  distinguished  him  above  all  the  rest,  and 
given  him  a  reputation  which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
political,  religious,  and  even  hterary  opinions,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged in  all  civilised  countries,  and  by  every  succeeding  age.t 
It  is  true,  some  modem  authors  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  even  upon  this  subject,  and  have  indirectly '  questioned, 
or  boldly  denied  the  superiority  of  his  pretensions,  as  a  patron 
of  letters,  to  those  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  age.  "  It  is 
well  known,"  says  one  of  these  writers,  **  what  censure  attaches 
to  the  character  of  Leo  X.  for  having  favoured  and  rewarded 
musicians  and  poets,  in  preference  to  theologians  and  professors 
of  the  law  ;  whilst  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted 
the  studies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
pontiffs,  his  predecessors,  and  to  his  own  ancestors,  than  either 
to  himself  or  to  his  cousin  Clement  VII."  J  **  I  observe,"  says 
another  eminent  literary  historian,  '*  that  these  times  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  as  the  Age  of  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  but  I  can* 
not  perceive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrict  to  the  court 
of  this  pontiff  that  literary  glory  which  was  common  to  all  Italy." 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  pp.  88,  89. 

i*  '*  Quantum  Romani  Pontificis  fastigium  inter  rcliquos  mortales  eminet, 
tantum  Leo  inter  Romanos  pontifices  excellit,*^  says  Erasmus,  lib.  i.  ep.  30. 
:}:  Denina,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  12. 
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'*  It  is  not  my  intention,"  adds  he,  '*  to  detract  a  single  particle 
from  the  praises  due  to  Leo  X.  for  the  services  rendered  b j  him 
to  the  cause  of  literature.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  this  period  might  with  equal  right 
pretend  to  the  same  honour  ;  so  that  there  is  no  particular  rea- 
son for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superiority  over  all  the  rest."  * 
After  the  pages  which  have  been  already  devoted  to  enumerate 
the  services  rendered  by  Leo  X.  to  all  liberal  studies,  by  the 
establishment  of  learned  seminaries,  by  the  recovery  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  publication  of  them  by 
means  of  the  press,  by  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  by  the  munificent  encouragement 
bestowed  by  him  on  the  professors  of  every  branch  of  science, 
of  literature,  and  of  art,  it  would  surely  be  as  superfluous  to 
recapitolate  his  claims,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  his  pre- 
tensions to  an  eminent  degree  of  positive  merit.  How  far  he 
was  rivalled  in  his  exertions  in  these  commendable  pursuits,  by 
the  other  princes  of  his  time,  is  a  question  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  particularly  discussed.  If,  however,  for  this  purpose,  we 
take  a  general  view  of  the  states  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Europe, 
and  compare  the  efforts  made  by  their  sovereigns  with  those  of 
Leo  X.,  we  shall  find  little  cause  to  accede  to  the  opinion  so 
decisively  advanced.  In  Naples,  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  Aragon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  literary  constellation  which  had  shone  so  bright  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
left  that  unfortimate  and  distracted  country  in  almost  total 
darkness.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  the  city  and  territories  of 
Milan  had  been  exposed,  and  the  frequent  change  of  its  sove- 
reigns, had  effectually  prevented  that  place  from  being  considered 
as  a  safe  asylum  for  either  the  Muses  or  the  Arts  ;  and  even 
the  character  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  in  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  as  displayed  during  the  short  period  in  which  they 
held  the  sovereignty,  exhibited  few  proofs  of  that  predilection 
for  literature,  by  which  some  of  their  ancestors  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. Although  the  city  of  Venice  was  further  removed 
from  the  calamities  of  the  time,  yet  the  continental  territories 
of  that  state  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  warfare  ;  and  even 

*  Andres,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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the  capital  derives  more  celebrity,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
present  day,  from  its  having  been  fixed  upon  by  Aldo  for  the 
establishment  of  his  press,  than  from  the  literary  character  I  q 
of  its  inhabitants.^  The  family  of  Gonzaga,  the  sovereigns 
of  Mantua,  have  justly  been  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons 
of  learning  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  their  resources,  which  were 
exhausted  by  military  expeditions,  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  theatre  of  their  exertion,  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
any  degree  of  competition  with  Leo  X.  On  the  death  of 
Guidubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  1508,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor,  Francesco  Maria  ddla  Rovere,  that  court  " 
changed  its  character;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  by 
Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1516,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  may  be  consi- 
dered as  composing,  like  the  Tuscan  state,  a  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Leo  X.  Of  all  the  principalities  of  Italy,  Ferrara  is 
the  only  one  that  had  any  pretentions  to  contend  with  the  pon- 
tifical see  in  the  protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to  men 
of  talents,  learning,  and  wit,  and  the  possession  of  Ariosto 
alone,  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Roman  court;  yet  the  patronage  conferred  on 
this  great  man  by  the  family  of  Este,  was  so  scanty,  as  to  hare 
supplied  him  with  frequent  subjects  of  remonstrance  and  com-  i 
plaint.  As  a  patron  of  learning,  Alfonso  was  greatly  inferior 
to  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  glory 
rather  to  his  military  exploits,  than  to  his  successful  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  During  his  avocations  or  his  absence, 
the  encouragement  of  literature  devolved,  with  the  care  of  his 
states,  on  his  duchess  Lucrezia,  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  no 
small  share  of  the  proficiency  made  in  liberal  studies  during  the 
times  in  which  she  lived.  Nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  age 
who  is  better  entitled  to  share  with  Leo  X.  in  the  honours  due 
to  the  restorers  of  learning,  than  the  accomplished,  but  calum- 
niated daughter  of  Alexander  VI. 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentates  have  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  participate  in  or  to  diminish  the  I 
glory  of  Leo  X.  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  the  vanity,  imbecility,  and  bigotry  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  promotion,  or  the 
toleration,  of  liberal  studies  ;^''^  and  their  youthful  successor, 
Charles  V.,  and  his  rival,  Francis  I.,  were  too  much  engaged 
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in  hostilities  against  each  other,  to  allow  them  at  this  time  to 
afford  that  encom*agement  to  letters  and  to  arts,  which  they 
manifested  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  most  munificent,  as 
well  as  the  most  learned  monarch  of  his  time,  was  Henry  YIII., 
under  whose  auspices  England  vigorously  commenced  her  career 
of  improvement;  but  the  imaccountable  versatility,  and  imre- 
lenting  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  coimteracted  in  a  great  degree 
the  effects  of  his  liberality;  and  it  was  not  until  the  mor^  tran- 
quil days  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  that  these  kingdoms  rose 
to  that  equaUty  with  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  of  literature,  which  they  have  ever  since 
maintained. 

That  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  improvement  of  the 
human  intellect  was  made  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is 
tmiversally  allowed.  That  such  proficiency  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  exertions  of  that  pontiff,  will  now  perhaps  bo 
thought  equally  indisputable.  Of  the  predominating  influence 
of  a  poweiful,  an  accomplished,  or  a  fortunate  individual  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  age,  the  history  of  mankind  fur- 
nishes innumerable  instances;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  world, 
when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals,  instead  of  being  devoted, 
through  blind  ambition,  to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the 
human  race,  are  directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous 
ends,  which,  amidst  all  his  avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth  appears 
to  have  kept  continually  in  view. 
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No.  I.    P.  35,  n.  12. 

^.  rel<a.  Anon,  qp,  Parid.  de  Orassis  de  ingressu  Sumrni  Pent. 

LeonU  X,  Florentiam,  p.  9. 

Sntro  la  Santit^  di  Leone  X.  dalla  Porta  a  S.  Gaggio  la  quale  trovo 
mata  di  un  bello  e  vago  arco  fatto  a  similitudme  di  quelli  delli 
Qticbi  Eomani ;  dipoi  se  ne  venne  a  S.  Felice  in  Piazza,  dove  troyo 
secondo  Arco  dove  era  Timagine  di  Lorenzo  suo  Padre  con  nn 
^no,  che  diceva :  Hie  est  Filitis  metis  dilectus ;  il  che  da  S.  S. 
^ato  e  letto,  fa  yisto  alquanto  lagrimare ;  dipoi  addirizzatosi  sn 
3r  via  Maggio  arrivo  al  Ponte  a  S.  Trinita,  il  quale  trovo  omato 
\  due  bellissime  maccliine :  una  era  all*  entrare  del  Ponte  in  forma 
L  arco,  nella  sommita  della  quale  era  scritto,  Le/oni  X.  lahorum 
Oori,  6  Paltra  era  di  la  dal  Ponte  di  verso  S.  Trinita,  e  quest'  era  un' 
tissimaGuglia.  Passato  il  Ponte  arrivo  a  S.  Trinita,  e  dipoi  sul  canto, 
}ve  si  abboccano  le  due  strade,  una  detta  Parione,  e  I'altra  Porta 
ossa :  quiyi  era  fatto un'altra  Macchina  in  forma  di  un  tondo  Tempio, 
rasiii  al  quale  un  Vestibolo  in  forma  di  Luna,  nel  &egio  del  quale  erano 
ittere,  che  in  sostanza  significavano  esser  questa  Cittsi  in  protezione 
i  due  Leoni,  e  due  Giovanni  felicissimamente  posarsi,  intendendo 
er  Tuno  il  celeste  Batista,  e  per  Taltro  il  terrestre  de*  Medici :  dipoi 
ddirizzandosi  su  per  Porta  Rossa,  arrivato  in  Mercato  Nuovo,  quivi 
:ov6  un'  altissima  Colonna  molto  ben  lavorata,  dipoi  per  Vacche- 
3ccia  arriyo  in  Piazza  de'  Signori,  dove  sotto  gli  archi  dellia  Loggia, 
he  de'  Tedeschi  si  chiama,  era  fatta  una  grandissima  Statua  di 
Creole  coUa  Clava  in  sulla  spalla,  dipoi  torcendo  verso  il  Leone, 
he  e  sul  canto  della  Ringbiera,  quivi  trovo  un  altro  arco  bellissimo, 
L  quale  era  diyiso  in  quattro,  e  per  il  suo  mezzo  faceva  due  strade, 
TOL.  n.  D  D 
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posato  su  otto  bianchissime  Colonne  scannellate,   nella  sc 

del  quale  era  scritto :  Leoni  X,  P,  Max,  propter  merita  ; 

passando  dal  Sale,  e  da  i  Gondi  arrivo  al  Palazzo  del  Potest 

era  dirimpetto  a  Badia  fatto  nn  snperbissimo  arco,  e  allato  all 

di  detta  Badia,  ve  n'era  fatta  a  similitudine  di  quella  un'  altn 

e  questo  per  non  essere  la  detta  Porta  a  dirittura  nel  giusto 

della  via  del  Palagio  a  tale  che  la  falsa  dalla  vera  non  si  distii 

e  sopra  quest'  arco  fa  scritto  :  I^eoni  X.  Pont,  Max.  Fidei  C 

e  seguendo  la  strada  dal  Canto  de'  Pazzi,  e  yenendo  da'  Fond 

quivi  sul  canto  d'onde  prima  si  scuopre  la  Cupola  trovo  x 

arco  bellissimo,  11  quale  sembrava  tutto  di  rosseggiante  Po 

per  la  sua  mirabile  struttura  fa  tenuto  il  piu  bello  di  tutti  g 

nella  sommita  del  quale  era  scritto :  Spes  ejus  in  Domino, 

Pont,  Max,  e  girando  dietro  a  essi  Fondamenti  pervenne  i 

Piazza  di  S.  Gio.  dove  la  faccia  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  era  t 

fatta  da  terra  fino  alia  cima  del  tetto,  e  mostrava  con  bellissims 

zione  essere  tutta  di  pallidi  marmi,  che  per  loro  stessi  dene 

per  lunghezza  del  tempo,  e  per  le  continove  piogge  essersi  d 

natural  bianchezza  nel  colore  dell'  orientali  perle  trasformati. 

La  Chiesa  dentro  fa  molto  sontuosamente  omata,  e  parata. 

nn  palco  dentro  in  Chiesa,  alto  da  tre  cubiti,  e  largo  dodici, 

cominciava  dalla  Porta  principale,  e  andava  a  dirittura  si 

mezzo  della  Chiesa  fino  all'  Altar  Maggiore,  su  per  il  quale 

nando  il  Pontefice,  con  quelli  che  erano  seco,  la  sua  benedi 

Popolo  che  in  sul  basso  pavimento  della  Chiesa  era  lar^ 

donava,  e  cosi  per  quello  si  condusse  all'  Altar  Maggiore,  dc 

le  debite  solenni  cerimonie  S.  S.  si  cavo  il  Regno  di  testa,  e 

a  quello  de*  quattro  Prelati,  che  di  sopra  dicemmo,  il  quale 

aveva,  e  dipoi  si  cavo  di  dosso  li  paramenti,  e  rimase  in  bianc 

Roccetto,  sopra  il  quale  si  messe  la  Mozzetta  di  velluto  rosi 

Berrettino  in  testa  del  medesimo,  nel  quale  abito  fece  il  res 

Via  per  infino  al  suo  alloggiamento,  e  cosi  uscendo  di  Chiesa 

sando  dal  Canto  alia  Paglia  arrivo  al  Canto  de'  Camesecchi  < 

fetto  nn  vago,  e  bellissimo  Arco  con  10  Ninfe,  che  cantavanc 

altre  in  un  quadrate  era  dipinto  un  Leone,  che  colla  propri 

cnrava  le  piaghe  di  nn  ferito  corpo,  con  un  motto^  che  diceva 

Mce  m  ore  Leonis, 
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Dipoi  arrivato  in  sulla  nuova  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Novella,  nel  mezzo 
della  quale  era  fatto  un  bello  e  grandissiino  Cavallo,  a  similitudine 
di  quei  due,  che  sono  in  Roma  a  Monte  Cavallo  :  Dipoi  si  transfeiri 
in  Via  della  Scala,  e  alia  Sala,  detta  del  Papa,  dove  era  preparato  il 
sao  alloggiamento.    Era  con  bella  invenzione  fatta  una  bella  mac- 
china  all'  entrare  di  detta  Strada,  e  all'  entrata  di  detta  Sala  un'  altra, 
sebbene  I'intenzione  dell'  Artefice,  che  quivi  lavoro,  era,  che  tal 
lavoro  fosse  continovata  dall'  entrata  della  strada  per  infino  alia  Porta 
della  Sala ;  ma  dalla  brevity  del  tempo  impedito,  non  potette  con- 
dorre  a  perfezione  se  non  le  dette  due  parti  principali. 


f 


No.  II.     P.  35,  n.  13. 
Pa/rid,  de  Grtts^,  de  Ingressu  Leon.X,  JFlorentiam,  p.  1. 

CxTM  per  diversa  loca  Agri  Florentini  Pontifex  solatianter  spatia- 
toB  e^aet,  et  denique  in  Villa,  quae  de  MarignoUe  permansisset,  tan- 
dem die  S.  Andre»  inde  venit  ad  Monasterium  Suburbanum  Monia- 
Ham,  dictum  S.  Gagii,  ubi  Corpus  Christ!  repositum  fuerat,  pervenit 
C^icJ  ubi  Cardinales  in  Cappis  rubeis  vestiti  eum  expectaverunt,  et 
inde  sola  Stola  super  Albam  paratus  recedens  descendit  ad  aliud 
Monialium  Monasterium.    Sic  enim  rogatus  a  Populo  fuerat,  ut  ibi 
caperet  paramenta,  prout  sanctae  memorisB  Eugenium  (IV.)  fecisse 
dicebant,  et  sic  fecit ;  nam  ibi  Pluviale  pretiosum  novum  induit,  et 
ad  nrbem  pervenit  sequentibus  Cardinalibus,  ubi  in  Porta  de  more 
Cmcem  sibi  a  Cardinali  de  Medicis  oblatam  osculatus  est  sede  ejus 
ad  terram  demissa,  sic  volente  ipso,  et  ibidem  incepit  Thesanrarius 
PapsB  pecunias  in  Populo  dispergere,  quamquampaucas,  ut  dixerunt. 
Igo  autem  ordinaveram,  ut  tria  millia  ducatorum  dispergerentur  in 
HOC  FlorentisB  ingressu,  sicut  sanctse  memorise  Julius  (II.)  in  ingressa 
Bononisd. 


De  aliqmbw  qzuBsitis  super  Ingressu  Papce  in  Fhrentiam, 

Ceterum  antequam  Pontifex  ingrederetur  Civitatem  qussivi  a  Sua 
Sanctitate,  super  quibus  volebam  resolvi,  sicut  est.  In  qua  Ecclesia 
extra  Portam  velit  induere  paramenta,  an  S.  Gagio,  vel  in  Monticellio, 
et  dixit  quod  in  utroque  volebat  respective  indueri  propter  consolsr 
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tionem  Monialiom^  et  propter  snani  commoditateni ;  et  de  hon  |  ^ 
ingressos  dixit,  quod  de  mane,  quia  sciebat  propter  ceremonias,  et 
propter  turbas,  et  longaa  yias  esset  in  nocte  vix  hospitatns.  is 
placeat  liabere  oo.  torcias  ante  Sacramentum,  et  fnit  contentus ;  de 
Baldachino  portando  non  yoluit  quod  aliquis  illud  ferret,  nisi  Ciw 
ordine  ipsorum,dummodo  Priores  cum  Vexillifero  Justitise  prima  Tiee 
illud  ferant,  prout  factum  f uit :  De  Cubiculariis,  et  Scutiferis  noTiter 
creatis  per  Collegia,  qusBsivi  quid  vellet,  et  an  ante,  et  snpra  antiqnoe 
ponerem,  et  dixit,  quod  ex  istis,  ille  que  erat,  antequam  assumeretnr 
ad  Papatum,  prsecederet,  deinde  sequerentur  noviter  creati,  et  ultiiDD 
loco  irent,  qui  yenissent  tempore  Paschali.  De  Datario,  qui  nan 
haberet  locum,  an  placeat  facere  illumSubdiaconum  supemumerarium, 
etiam  cum  habitu,  et  loco ;  et  placuit.  An  Tbesaurarius,  qui  non  est 
solitus  portare  Rocbetum,  pro  ilia  die  induat,  et  cum  illo  indutos 
absque  Capello  projiciat  pecunias  in  Populo.  Et  an  placeat,  quod 
Umbella  nova  fiat,  quia  antiqua  fuit  demissa  per  oblivionem  Roms,  et 
facta  est  una  Umbella  nova,  similiter  de  Capellis  ad  minus  duobviy 
pluribusve,  id  est  in  totum  tribus  papalibus,  quae  antea  ferantar,  et 
factum  est  ita.  An  placeat,  quod  Sarcin»  ad  minus  quinquaginta 
antecedant  pompam,  et  voluit  cc.  antecedant,  cum  omni  omata,et  L 
ordine.  De  equis  nobilibus,  quot  antecederent,  et  placuit  quod  centum  I  ^ 
optime  omati  irent,  quod  nulls  bombards  sonarent  in  ingressu  propter  J  ^ 
stuporem  dictomm  equorum,  et  aliorum,ut  nullum  Isederent,  et  factan 
est  sic.  An  placeat,  quod  darem  Ciyibus,  et  Magistratui  ordinem 
pomps,  quem  ipsi  servare  deberent,  et  placuit,  dummodo  nulla  vexilla 
ferentur,  sicut  in  Civitate  Ecclesis,  quia  hoc  relinquerem  arbitrio 
eorum.  An  parari  facerem  aliquam  collationem  in  Ecclesia  altera,  ula 
Papa  reciperet  paramenia,  pro  ipso  Papa,  et  Cardinalibus,  et  statuit, 
quod  super  hoc  consulerentur  Cardinales,  et  satisfaceret  eis.  Item 
quia  Vexillifer  Justitise,  ut  mihi  dictum  fuit,  non  intendebat  cedere 
Cardinalibus,  nee  eis  transeuntibus  assurgere,  an  placeret,  quod  hi  in 
hoc  casu  a  me  ipso  admonerentur,  ut  suum  errorem  cognoscerent,  et  f  ^ 
in  hoc  Papa  misit  ad  Vexilliferum,  qui  tres  Cives  ad  Papam  desti-  u 
navit,  ut  referrent  sus  Sanctitati  majoritatem,  et  auctoiitatem  K 
Dominii  Florentini,  et  Papa  eos  ad  me  remisit,  qui  fuerunt  Jacobus  || 
Salviatus  Cognatus  Paps,  Robertus  Acciaiolus,  et  Lanfredinus  de 
Lanfredinis,  qui  cum  multa  mihi  dixissent^  prssertim^  quod  ipsi  yole- 
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bant  snum  Vexilliferam  cum  Dominis  esse  sequales  CardinalibnS)  ego 
■abridens  vanitatem  hnjnsmodi,  jussi  nt  remanerent  in  Palatio  sao, 
qnia  non  solum  non  sequales  ituri  essent  Cardinalibus^  sed  nonnisi  ut 
Kutiferi  eonmi,  id  est  pedites  ante  frennm  Pontificis,  quod  cum  mihi 
credere  non  vellent,  adierunt  Papam,  et  cum  nisu  exposuerunt  censu- 
lammeam,  quasi  ego  yanitatemexposuissem  eis.  Pontifexautemmeum 
judicium  approbando  dixit,  aut  non  venirent  in  isto  ingressu,  aut  si 
Tenirent,  pedito  incederent,  et  Baldachinum  portarent,  super  quo  &cta 
est  magna  coUocutio  inter  ipsos,  et  tandem  acquieverunt  in  hoc  yerbo, 
Hcet  ipsi  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  Domini,  qui  ante  yenerant  ad  Portam 
Ciyitatis  ascenderunt  certumpegma,  siyetaxillum,et  ibi  sedentesnulli 
Cardinali  exeunti  obyiam  Ponti£iciassurrexerunt,nec  minus  Caputium 
e  capita  deposuerunt,  quod  cum  ego  yidissem,  statui,  quod  nullus  Car- 
dinalis  transiens  eleyaret  oculos  ad  palcum^siyetaxiUum  illud^necon- 
tingeret  eos  yideri,  aut  audire,  et  sic  VexiUifer,  et  Priores  remanse- 
nmt  in  suayanitate,  prseter  id  quod  dixi  PapsB  factum,  et  Papa  misit 
>ad  eos  ut  omnino  Cardinalibus  assurgerent,  et  caput  denudarent,  quod 
yix  acceperunt,  tamen  acceptarunt ;  et  fecerunt  insuper  ordinari,  quod 
Tezillifer  nullus  Clayes  Ciyitatis  offerret  Papas  sicut  alii  Magistratus 
consaeyenmt,et  hoc  quia  ipsi  Florentini Portam  ad  terram  dejecerunt, 
et  patefecerunt  in  totum.  Quo  autem  ad  sacium  Processionem  ordi- 
aayi^quod  omnes  deClero  Ciyitatis  quantumcumque  exempti  yenirent 
lab  poenis  pecuniariis  per  me  impositis,  exceptis  Monialibus,  licet 
edam  Papa  dedit  Monialibus  yolentibus  yenire,  et  yidere  licentiam 
reniendi  ad  loca  honesta,  ita  ut  yiderent,  sed  non  yiderentur,  prout 
nnlta  Collegia  Monialium  Claustralium  yenerunt,  et  aliquse  omnino 
ibstinuenmt,  multi  etiam  Religiosorum  Conyentus  se  excusare  yolue- 
iinty  ne  yenire  cogerentur,  sed  omnino  yenerunt,  et  comparuerunt, 
ion  tamen  per  yias  ambulayerunt  in  processionibus  illis,  sed  feci  quod 
iTicarius  Archiepiscopi  assignayit  singulis  Regulis  locum  suum,  in  quo 
inaquseque  Regula  suum  Altare  quam  festiyissime  erigeret,  et  ibidem 
tantes  cantarent^dumequitatus  Papalis  transiret  a  principio  usque  ad 
inem,  quod  placuit  Papae^et  Cardinalibus,  ac  etiam  Civibus  uniyersis ; 
it  si  qua  contentio  erat  inter  aliquos,  ut  ssepe  solet,  Vicarius  eas  con- 
»rdaret,  et  factum  est  de  facili.  Item  ordinayi,  quod  ante  triduum 
temper  campanss  sonarent.  Item,  quod  omnis  Clerus  indesinenter 
naret  pro  serenitate  Coeli,  et  pro  iter  agentibus,  usquequo  Papa 
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rerersus  faerit  in  Urbem.  Feci  qaod  co.  Torcis  portarentor  uts 
Sacramentnm  per  Clericos  secnlares  et  sub  poenis  congignarent  ilbi 
SacristsB  Matricis  Ecclesis.  Feci  quod  goli  Canonici  Matricis  Eode- 
gi»  portarent  Baldachinnm  Sacramenti  per  vices,  et  non  alii.  Feo,  i 
quod  Gardinalis  de  Medicis  Diaconns  esset  in  Porta  cappatm^it  f 
offerret  Crucem  Pap»  oscnlandam.  Item  ante  yalYas  Eodeoi  I 
S.  UeparatsB  idem  Gardinalis  afFoit  cmn  Thnribulo,  et  AsperHrio^  r 
et  super  Altari  cantavit  versiculos  et  Orationem,  et  Archidiaeom  y 
incensato  Pontifice  inchoavit  Te  Dewm  laudamtu,  &c.  Dno  Baldi'    P 

i 
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china  faemnt,  nnnm  album  ex  Damasco  cnm  floriboa  aureis  infttr 
textis  pro  Sacramento,  aliud  autem  auremn,  id  egt  ex  panno  unm 
super  Papam  cum  perticis  auratis.  Juvenes  autem  o.  peditei  it 
omatu  nobilissimo  cum  bacuUs  auratis,  et  totidem  eqneetres  sbnilite 
exomati  praeter  centum  Gives  equites,  et  Doctores,  ac  nobilet,  qd 
omnes  erant  equestres  in  Ecclesia  S.  ReparatsB,  stve  S.  Maris  di 
Flore.  Erat  in  Porta  Ecclesia  usque  ad  tribunam  elevatns  PoDS,qaM 
duas  cannas,et  largus  tres,  sicut  est  in  Ecclesia  S.  Jobannis  LateruMD- 
tis,  quando  fit  Goronatio  novi  Pontificis,  et  hoc  factum  est  pnipte 
populi  multitudinem,qu8efuit  innumerabilis ;  arcus  erant  XII.pulde^ 
rimi,  et  ditissimi,  sequalibus  distantiis  elevati,  et  super  istis  eianteiB- 
tilense  diversss,  quas  Papa  libenter  audire  videbatur,  et  inter  areamet 
arcum,  erant  yari»  structure  similes  illis,  qusDvidenturinUrbe  Rom^ 
videlicet  Obeliscus,  sicut  inVaticano,  Golunma  sicut  inCampo  Maitio^ 
et  hujusmodi  usque  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Novellam,  nbi  Papa  prina 
nocte  quievit,  qui  locus  etiam  magnifice  exomatus  est,  et  in  ejusCan^o 
erat  Equus  auratus  magnus,  sicut  ante  sedes  Lateranenaes.  Ordinavi 
quod  omnes  carcerati  liberarentur,  sed  non  onmes  liberati  sunt,  tama 
multi,  et  quod  omnes  qui  ex  quacumque  funeratione  lugubrea  esaenti 
luctum  deponerent.  Gardinales  fuerunt  tres  Gappis  mbeis,  qn 
numero  fuerunt  xx.  et  Prselati  in  mantellis  longis  cum  latis  Gapoedi^ 
Papa  autem  fuit  cum  Pluviali  pretioso  amplo,  et  Thiara  pretio8a,qnaa 
cum  aliquandiu  portasset,  et  gravaretur,  deposuit,  et  illam  Tfaianm 
simplicem  in  via  resumpsit,  et  sic  usque  ad  Eccleaiam  S.  Repante 
delatns  ista,  Perafrenariis  suis  subcollocantibns  etiam  Juvenibuf 
Florentinis  ad  hoc  prseparatis,  et  similiter  aliis,quiBaldachinum  vida- 
sim  ferrent,  et  deputavi  xxx.  Gives  Florentines,  qui  per  spatia  viamm 
cu8todirent,neordo  per  me  deputatua  Processionia  alteraretur,et  super 
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bis  omnibos  prffifeci  Dominum  Julianum  Prothonotariom  de  Toma- 

luonis  qui  ferolam  gestaret^  et  faceret,  sicut  Gubernator  Urbis  Bomae, 

Froceasionem  servari^  prout  fecit,  et  bene  saccessenmt  omnia.    Ordo 

•atem  Processioms  talis  fiiit,  Tidelicet^  Cnrsores,  Eqoites,  Sarcin» 

Pspsd,  CO.  Valisarii,  et  Familias  Cardinalium,  Nobiles  Florentini 

Eqnites,  OfiBciales  Cancellarise,  et  Camers  Yalisani  Papa,  et  Scutt- 

feri  PapsB^  Eqnifalerati  zx.  et  Scutiferi  Papa  quatuor  cum  Capellis, 

Procoratores  Ordinum,  et  Principum,  Cubicularii  antiqui  faerunt  in 

inrimo  loco,  turn  illi,  qui  emerunt  {sic)  ultimo  iUi,  qui  yenerunt,  Acco- 

liti,  Clerid  Camerffi,  Auditores  cum  Magistro  Palatii,  Barones,  Ora- 

tores,  Principes.    Inter  Oratores  fuit  dissensio,  quia  unus  Orator 

Hispaniffi  voluit  esse  post  primum  Francis,  cujus  tunc  erant  tres,  et 

sic  Yoluit  habere  sub  se  duos  Francis,  sed  illi  non  voluerunt,  asse- 

lentes  banc  disciplinam  ab  Oratore  Hispanise  atias  datam  fuisse,  cum 

essent  trea  Oratores  Hispanise,  et  voluerunt  esse  simul  juncti,  nee 

aliquo  modo  cedere  Oratori  Regis  Anglis,  qui  voluit  esse  post  primum, 

et  supra  duos  Hispanos ;  sed  quia  Hispani  tunc  non  voluerunt,  prop- 

terea  nunc  legem,  quam  tulit,  patiatur,  sic  cessit,  et  recessit,  nee  nun- 

quam  voluit  ampliuscomparere ;  deindeMagistratusFlorentinusomnes 

pedites,  Guardia  Papas  pedestres  cum  Capitano  Equestri  solo,  Lau- 

rentius  Medicos  cum  quinquaginta  pedestribus  suis,  Macerii  Papae  sex 

tantom,  alii  discurrerunt.    Hostiarii.   Magister  unus  Ceremoniarum, 

Snbdiaconi  duo,  Datarius  supemumerarius  a  sinistris  in  babitu  Sub- 

diaconali,  Glerus  Cathedralis  cum  luminaribus  ante  Sacramentum, 

Clericus  Camerae,  Capellae  cum  lantema,  Corpus  Gbristi  sub  Balda- 

chino,  quod  Canonici  portarunt,  Cardinales  omnes,  id  est  Diaconi  Pres- 

biteri  et  duo  Diaconi  assistentes,  Juvenes  centum  pedites ;  ego  Epis- 

copus  Pisaurensis  Magister  Ceremoniarum,  et  assistentes ;  Papa  sub 

Baldachino,  quod  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  Domini  portarunt  per  vices,  et 

priores  dicti  semper  pedites  nudo  capiteantecesserunt,duo  Cubicularii 

non  caputiati  cum  Auditore  Kotas  de  Mitra,  Medici  duo  cum  Secre- 

tario,  Tbesaurarius,Dispensator  pecuniarum  in  Populo,Macerius  unus 

cum  Umbella,  assistentes  Praelati,  et  alii  Praelati,  et  Togati,  et  ultimo 

Milites  Equestres,  Guardia  Papae ;  et  iste  fuit  ordo  procedendi  a  Porta 

ad  Ecclesiam  S.  Reparatae,  in  qua  via  fuerunt  per  me  ordinati  cives, 

qui  per  spatia,  ut  dixi,  custodirent,  ne  qua  fieret  pressura,  aut  scanda- 

lum,  aut  mora,  ut  solet  quandoque  a  Juvenibus  Mulierum  inspectoii- 
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bus.  Pontifex  primo  accepit  Regnnm  in  capite,  qnod  cmn  gnvanfavj 
in  media  via  illo  depodto,  accepit  leva  Regnnm,  et'deledabatnr  ens  I 
in  quolibet  arcu  trimnphali  cantaretor  aliqnid  in  snam  laadem,  ek 
firmabat  gressnm,  ut  omnia  andiret,  et  intelligeret.  In  Ecdeaa 
S.  Reparatss  fait  snggestns  altns  lignens,  at  dixi ;  a  porta  nsqae  al 
Altare  elevatus  fait,  sicut  in  S.  Johanne  Lateranensi  in  die  Corona- 
tionis,  super  quern  suggestum  soli  nos  Papam  facientes  aacendimni, 
Populus  autem  remansit  inferius  hinc  inde  per  Ecclesiam;  ibi  Fapt 
diutius  solito  oravit,  et  tandem  Cardinale  de  Medicis  Diaconos,  qui 
erat  Archiepiscopus  Florentinus  in  Cappa  sna  rubea  cantante  yersicfl- 
los,  et  orationem,  Papa  benedixit  cum  indulgentia  plenaria,  et  ibi 
exuit  Pluviale,  et  accepit  Stolam  super  rochetum,  et  delatus  est  in 
Monasterium  S.  M.  Novelise,  ubi  non  est  Ecclesiam  ingressus,  sed 
recta  in  eedes  ingressus  est,  populo  indesinenter  in  vitam  et  landem 
Pontificis,  et  Domus  suse  exclamante,  et  in  nocte  bombardis  sine  fine 
crepitantibus,  quia  ego  in  die  sic  ordinavi  propter  eqnos  nostros,  et 
multitudinem  mularum  timidarum,  ne  propter  siliceas  stratas  in  ^iis 
aliqui  caderent. 


No.  III.    P.  89,  n.  41 
Eime  Sacre  di  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  p.  48.  JEd,  Fir,  1680. 

ORAZIONE. 

Maono  Dio,  per  la  cui  constante  legge, 

E  sotto  el  cui  perpetuo  govemo, 

Questo  Universe  si  conserva,  e  regge, 
Del  tutto  Creator,  cbe  dallo  etemo 

Punto  comandi  corra  el  tempo  labile. 

Come  rota  faria  sik  fisso  pemo. 
Quieto  sempre,  e  giammai  non  mutabile. 

Fai  e  muti  ogni  cosa,  e  tutto  muove 

Da  te  fermo  Motore  infatigabile. 
Ne  faor  di  te  alcana  causa  truove, 

Che  rimuova  a  formar  questa  materia, 

Avida  sempre  d'aver  forme  nuovo 


■  «^-f- 
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Xon  indigenaa,  sol  di  bont^  vera 

La  forma  forma  qnesta  flnente  opra, 

Bonta,  che  sanza  invidia  o  malizia  era. 
Qnesta  bonta  sol  per  amor  s'adopra 

In  far  le  cose  a  goisa  di  modello, 

Simile  alio  edificio  ch'  ^  di  sopra. 
Bellissimo  Architetto  el  Hondo  bello, 

Fingendo  prima  nella  etema  mente 

Fatt'  ai  questo  air  imagine  di  qnello. 
Ciascnna  parte  perfetta  esistente 

Nel  grade  sno,  alto  Signer,  comandi, 

Che  assolva  el  tutto  ancor  perfettamente. 
Tu  gli  elementi  a*  propri  Inoghi  mandi, 

Legandoli  con  tal  proporaone, 

Che  Tun  dall'  altro  non  disgiungi,  o  spandi. 
Tral  foco  e'l  ghiaccio  fai  cogna2aone, 

Cos!  temperi  insieme  il  moUe  e'l  dure, 

Da  te  fatti  contrari  anno  nnione. 
Cosi  non  fagge  pii^  leggiero  e  pnro 

£1  foco  in  alto,  ne  giilk  el  peso  afFonda 

La  terra  in  basso  sotto  '1  centre  oscnro. 
Per  la  tna  providenzia  fai,  s'  infonda 

L'anima  in  mezzo  del  gran  corpo,  donde 

Conviene  in  tutti  e  membri  si  diffonda. 
Ci6  che  si  muove,  non  si  mnove  altronde 

In  si  bello  animale  ;  e  tre  nature 

Qnest*  anima  gentile  in  se  nasconde, 
Le  due  piu  degne  pii^  gentili  e  pure. 

Da  se  movendo,  due  gran  cerchi  fanno. 

In  se  medesme  ritomando  pure ; 
E  'ntomo  alia  profonda  mente  vanno. 

L'altra  va  dritta  mossa  dalP  amore 

Di  far  gli  effetti,  che  da  lei  vita  anno. 
E  come  muove  se  questo  Motore 

Movendo  el  Cielo,  il  suo  moto  simiglia, 

Come  le  membra  in  mezzo  al  petto  el  core. 
Da  te  primo  Fatto  la  vita  piglia 
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Ogn'  animale  ancor  di  minor  vita, 
Benche  piii  vil ;  questa  e  pur  tna  famiglia. 

A  qnesti  da  la  tua  bonta  infioita 
Curri  leggier  di  puro  fuoco  adomi^ 
Quando  la  Terra  e'l  Ciel  gli  chiama  in  vita. 

E  dipoi  adempinti  e  mortal  giomi. 
La  tua  benigna  legge  allor  concede, 
Che  il  corro  ciascnn  monti,  et  a  te  iomi. 

Concedi,  o  Padre,  Talta  e  sacra  sede 
Monti  la  mente,  e  vegga  el  vivo  fonte, 
Fonte  ver  bene,  onde  ogni  ben  precede. 

Mostra  la  luce  vera  alia  mia  fronte, 
£  poiche  conosciuto  e  1  tno  bel  Sole, 
Deir  Alma  ferma  in  lui  le  laci  pronte. 

Fnga  le  nebbie,  e  la  terrestre  mole 
Leva  da  me,  e  splendi  in  la  tua  luce ; 
Tu  se'  quel  sommo  ben,  che  ciascnn  vaole. 

A  te  dolce  riposo  si  conduce, 

E  te  come  suo  fin,  vede  ogni  pio ; 
Tu  se'  principle,  portatore,  e  duce, 

La  vita,  e  1  termin,  Tu  sol  Magno  Die. 

HYMN 

Of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. 
Great  God,  by  whose  determined  laws 
All  nature  moves  !  unceasing  cause. 

Whose  power  the  universe  controls  ! 
Who  from  the  central  point  decreed 
That  time  his  rapid  flight  should  speed, 

As  round  th'  eternal  circle  rolls ! 

At  rest  Thjrself,  yet  active  still, 

Thou  mak'st  and  changest  at  Thy  will ; 

Unmoved  alone.  Thou  movest  all ; 
Whilst  matter,  eager  to  assume 
New  forms,  from  Thee  awaits  its  doom, 

And  hastens  at  Thy  powerful  call. 
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Firm  on  the  ductile  mass  imprest 
Whate'er  Thy  wisdom  deems  the  best 

Thou  fashion  st  with  unboonded  love  ; 
Whilst  all  the  wondering  eye  surreys 
Unfolds  to  reason's  clearer  gaze 

The  nobler  Archetype  above. 

Revolved  in  Thy  eternal  mind, 
Whate'er  Thy  providence  designed 

'  Its  primal  fashion  there  assomed ; 
Till  all  in  just  dependence  shown, 
All  future  change  to  Thee  foreknown, 
The  whole  in  full  perfection  bloom'd. 

Then  first  Thy  mightier  chain  was  bound 
The  struggling  elements  around, 
'■       Till  each  assumed  its  destined  stand : 
Thy  power  their  contraries  controll*d, 
And  moist  and  dry,  and  heat  and  cold. 
Were  harmonized  at  Thy  conmiajid. 

Nor  scales  thfe  fire  th'  empyreal  height. 
Nor  sinks  the  earth's  incumbent  weight 

Beneath  the  central  darkness  deep ; 
But  temper'd  in  proportions  true. 
Each  binding  each  in  order  due 

They  learn  their  destined  bounds  to  keep* 

Diffused  through  all  the  mighty  whole. 
Thy  goodness  pours  the  living  soul 

That  actuates  each  remoter  part : 
Thy  energy  with  ceaseless  force 
Impels  the  still  returning  course, 

As  'midst  the  limbs  the  heaving  heart. 

From  Thee,  great  Author,  all  that  lives 
Its  stated  boon  of  life  receives. 

Ere  long  again  restored  to  thee ; 
Each  insect  too  minute  to  name. 
Yet  owns  a  portion  of  thy  flame. 

Part  of  Thy  numerous  family. 
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Resplendent  cars  of  fiery  glow 
From  realms  of  light  to  earth  below 

Thy  animated  offspring  bear ; 
And  when  this  mortal  trial  ends, 
Again  the  glorious  car  attends 

To  wing  them  to  their  native  sphere. 

Grant  then,  my  God,  that  raised  sublime, 
My  sonl  the  ardnoas  heights  may  climb, 

And  gaze  upon  the  fount  of  light; 
Nor  ever  from  the  place  where  shines 
That  cloudless  sun  which  ne'er  declines, 

Remove  again  its  raptured  sight. 

Purge  thou,  my  God,  my  visual  ray; 
Banish  these  earthly  mists  away 

Great  centre  towards  which  all  things  tend ! 
In  Thee,  alone.  Eternal  Mind ! 
The  good  their  final  refuge  find, 

Of  all.  Creator,  Guide,  and  End. 


No.  IV.    P.  92,  n.  44. 

Lutheri  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  1^ 

Beoerendissitno  in  Christo  PatH,  lUttstrissitno  Domino,  Domino 
A  Jberto,  Magdeburg,  ac  Mogrmtinen,  Ecclesiarum  Archiepiseopo 
Primati,  Marchioni  Branddmrg,  S^c,  Domino  suo  et  Peutori  tn 
Christo,  Venerahiliter  metuendo  ac  gratiosimmo* 

Gratiam  Dei,  et  quicquid  potest  et  est. 

Parce  mihi,  Reverendissime  in  Christo  Pater,  Princeps  illustrissime, 
quod  ego,  fex  hominum,  tantum  habeo  temeritatis,  ut  ad  cnlmen  tun 
sublimitatis  ausus  fiierim  cogitare  Epistolam;  testis  est  mihlDominns 
Jesus,  quod  mese  parvitatis  et  turpitudinis  mihi  conscius,  din  jam 
distuli,  quod  nunc  perfricta  fronte  perficio,  permotus  quam  maxima 
officio  fidelitatis  mese,  quam  T.  Reverendissimsd  Pat.  in  Christo 
debere  me  agnosco;  dignetur  itaque  tua  interim  Celsitudo  oculum 
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ad  polveFem  Qnnm  intendere^  et  yotum  menm  pro  tua  pontificali 
dementia  intelligere. 

Circmnfernntar  IndulgentisB  papales,  sub  tno  pneclarissimo  titolo, 
ad  fabricam  S.  Petri,  in  qnibas  non  adeo  accnso  Prsdicatoram 
exclamationes,  qnas  non  andivi,  sed  doleo  falsiRaimas  intelligentias 
popoli  ex  illis  conceptas,  qnas  vnlgo  nndiqnejactant,  yidelicet,  qnod 
erednnt  infelices  animse,  si  literas  Indolgentiarnm  redemerint, 
se  secnias  esse  de  salute  sua.  Item,  quod  Animse  de  Purgatorio 
statim  evolent  ubi  contributionem  in  cistam  conjecerint.  Deinde, 
tantas  esse  has  gratias,  ut  nullum  sit  adeo  magnum  peccatum,  etiam 
(ut  aiunt)  si  per  impossibile  quis  Matrem  Dei  yiolasset,  quin  possit 
aolvi.  Item,  quod  homo  per  istas  indulgentias  liber  sit  ab  omni 
poena  et  culpa. 

0  Deus  optime !  sic  erudiuntur  Animse,  tuis  curis,  optime  Pater, 
commissi,  ad  mortem,  et  fit  atque  crescit  durissima  ratio  tibi 
xeddenda  super  omnibus  istis.  Idcirco  tacere  hsBC  amplius  non 
potui,  non  enim  fit  homo  per  ullum  munus  Episcopi  securus  de 
salute,  cum  nee  per  gratiam  Dei  infusam  fiat  securus,  sed  semper  in 
timore  et  tremore  jubet  nos  operari  salutem  nostram  Apostolus.  Et 
Justus,  inquit  Petrus,  vix  salvabitur.  Denique  tam  arcta  est  via, 
qu»  ducit  ad  yitam,  ut  Dominus  per  Prophetas  Amos  et  Zachariam, 
salvandos  appellet  torres  raptos  de  incendio,  et  ubique  Dominus 
difficultatem  salutis  denunciat. 

Cur  ergo  per  illas  falsas  veniarum  fisibulas  et  promissiones,  prsedi- 
catores  earum  faciunt  populum  securum  et  sine  timore  ?  cum 
IndulgentisB  prorsus  nihil  boni  conferant  Animabus  ad  salutem  aut 
sanctitatem,  sed  tantummodo  pcenam  extemam,  olim  canonice 
imponi  solitam,  auferant. 

Denique,  opera  pietatis  et  charitatis  sunt  in  infinitum  meliora 
indulgentiis,  et  tamen  hsec  non  tanta  pompa  nee  tanto  studio  pserdi- 
cant,  imo  propter  Yenias  prsdicandas  ilia  tacent,  cum  tamen 
omnium  Episcoporum  hoc  sit  officium  primum  et  solum,  ut  populus 
Evangelium  discat,  et  charitatem  Christi,  nusquam  enim  praecipit 
Christus  Indulgentias  preedicari.  Quantus  ergo  horror  est,  quantum 
periculum,  Episcopi,  si  tacito  Evangelio,  non  nisi  strepitus  in- 
dttlgentiarum  permittat  in  populum  suum  spai^,  et  has  plus  curet 
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qaam  Evangelimh?  nonne  dicet  illis  Chnstus,  Colantes  culkem,  et 
glatientes  camelom. 

Accedit  ad  hoc,  Beverendissime  Pater  in  Domino,  qnod  in  Inatrac- 
tione  ilia  comnussariorom,  sub  T.  Reverendissimsd  P.  nomine  edita, 
dicitnr  (utique  sine  T.  P.  Reverendissinisd  et  scientia  et  consensi) 
unam  piincipalinm  gratiamm  esse  donom  illud  Dei  insestimabik, 
quo  reconciletnr  homo  Deo,  et  omnes  poense  deleantor  Pmgatoiii. 
Item,  qnod  non  sit  necessaria  contritio  his,  qni  Animas  vel  Con- 
fessionalia  redimnnt. 

Sed  qnid  faciam,  optime  PrsBsnl  et  illnstrissime  Princeps,  nia 
quod  per  Dominnm  Jesnm  Christum  T.  Beverendissimam  P.  arem, 
quatenus  oculum  patemse  cursB  dignetur  admittere,  et  eundem 
Libellum  penitus  tollere,  et  prsedicatoribus  veniarom  imponere 
aliam  prsedicandi  formam,  ne  forte  aliquis  tandem  exmgat,  qni  editis 
Libellis,  et  illos,  et  Libellum  ilium  confutet,  ac  yitnperinm  summim 
lUustiissimaB  Tusb  Sublimitatis,  quod  ego  yehementer  quidem  fieri, 
abhorreo,  et  tamen  futurum  timeo,  nisi  cito  succurratur. 

Hsec  mesB  parvitatis  fidelia  officia,  rogo,  tua  iUustriasinia  gntii 
dignetur  accipere,  animo  principali,  et  episcopali,  id  est,  clementuh 
simo,  sicut  ego  ea  exhibeo  corde  fidelissimo,  et  T.  P.  ReTerendissiiiifi 
deditissimo,  quando  et  ego  pars  ovilis  tui  sum.  Dominns  Jesus 
custodiat  T.  Reverendissiman  P.  in  sternum.  Amen. 

Ex  Wittemberga,  in  Vigilia  omnium  Sanctorum, 

Anno  MDXYii. 

Si  T.  Reverendissimae  P.  placet,  poterit  has  meas  Dispntationes 
yidere,utintelligat,  quam  dubia  res  sit  Indulgentiarum  opinio,  quam 
illi  ut  certissimam  seminant. 

T.  ReverendissimsB  P. 

Mabtinus  Luthsrus. 
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No.  V.    P.  96,  n.  46. 

LutheH  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  160. 

Episftola  Tmperatoris  Maxitniliani  Attgusti:    tnissa  ex  canventu 
Augtistinicmoy  Anno  MDxvin.      De  controversiis  Lutheriy   ad 
'    Leonem  X,  PoiOificem  Romanum, 

Beatisbime  Pater,  Doinine  Reverendissime,  Accepimns  non  adeo 
mnltos  ante  dies,  quendam  Fratrem  Aagnstinianum,  Martinum 
Luthenim,  noimnllas  Conclnsiones  in  materia  Indnlgentiamm,  scho- 
lastico  more  discutiendas,  disseminasBe,  nee  non  in  Concionibus 
sois  et  ea  de  re,  et  de  vi  Apostolicaram  Exconmmnicationnm  plniima 
docniase,  in  qnibus  damnosa  et  hseretica  pleraqne  yideantnr ;  atque 
ea  nnnc  per  Magistrmn  Sacri  vestri  Palatii  notata  esse.  QnsB  res 
nobis  eo  magis  displicuit,  quo  pertinacius  dictus  frater,  nt  edocti 
somns,  doctrinsd  sii»  inbaerere,  atque  complures  errorum  suorum 
Defensores  et  Patrones,  etiam  potentes,  consequutus  esse  dicitur. 

Yemm,  cum  suspectse  adsertiones,  et  periculosa  dogmata  a  nemine 

melius,  rectius  et  verius  dijudicari  queant,  quam  a  Beatitudine 

vestra,   quse  sola,    ut    potest,    ita    debet,  vanarum    qusestionum, 

sopbisticarum  rationum,  et  verbosarum  contentioDum  autores  com- 

pescere,  qnibus  pestilentiores  Cbristians  pietati  nulli  contigerunt, 

hnc  tantum  spectantes,  ut  quod  ipsi  didicerunt,  id  solum  babeatur 

in  precio,  quod  prsesentis  seculi,  et  eruditorum  consensus,  et  pie 

antea  in  Christo  defanctorum  Candida  et  solida  doctrina  comprobat. 

Extat  pervetustum  Pontificii  Senatus  Decretum,  de  constituendis 

Doctoribus,in  quo  de  sophistica  nusquam  unquam  quicquam  cautum 

est,  nisi  quod  ista  in  Decretis  vocantur  in  dubium,  utrum  fas  sit,  ea 

discere  nee  ne,  atque  borum  studium  a  multis  et  magnis  autoribus 

improbatur.   Cur  igitur,  quod  Pontificum  autoritas  jussit,  negligitur, 

et  de  quo  dubitatum,  imo  improbatum  est,  id  solum  recipitur, 

Xiecesse  est  interdum  ballucinari,  somniare  et  csecutire  Magistros 

istos,  quibus  debetur,  quod  non  solum  hactenus  Doctores  ab  Ecclesia 

Xecepti  solidiores  non  lecti,  sed  plerique  depravati  sunt^  atque  mutili 

xedditi. 

Tacemus  iis  Autoribus  pullulasse  longe  plures,  quam  unquam 
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<lani«MfA»  fbine  hseteaeM,  Tacenms  RBnrJiliniaium  infu 
et  nunc  pneaentem  hanc  periculonniniam  de  Indulgent 
oensmis  ApocUdids  diaceptationemy  liis  pemidods  Ant 
rnnndnm  pwianawip ;  QnibnsnuiBeatitndinuTestzaeetBeY 
momm  Patnim  antoritas  legem  fin^nqne  imposnerity  I 
solnm  imperits  imponent  moltitndini,  sed  et  Piindpnm  vii 
annun  et  favorem  in  mntoam  peniidem  comparabont.  i 
conmyentibns  ocnlis  campns  apertns  atqne  liber  dimittatoi 
eat,  nt  qnod  onininm  maxime  in  yotis  habent,  nt  pro  o 
Kanctitwinit  Doctoribns  istomm  nenias  pr»  ocolia  baber 
totof  mnndnt. 

H»e  pro  nngolari  nostra  in  sedem  Apostolicam  re verentii 
dim  Yettrs  wgnificaTimns,  nt  sinceritas  Cbristiana,  bnjusm 
xaiiis  Dtspntationibna  et  captiosis  Aigomentis,  non  la 
scandalizetnr.  Nos  enim  qnidqnid  super  his  sancte  st^ 
Imperio  nostro^  ad  landem  et  honorem  Dei  omnipotentis, 
fidelinm  salntem,  ab  omnibus  observari  fademus.  Datum  i 
nostra  imperiali  Augusta,  die  quinta  mensis  Augusti,  Ajuu 
Begnomm  nostrorum^  Bomani  tricesimo  tertio,  Hunga 
vicesimo  nono. 


No.  VI.    P.  136,  n.  88. 

Triitino,  Italia  liherata  da*  GoUhi,  lib.  xyi. 

Anchor  vi  yolj»  dir,  quel  che  mi  disse 
Un  amicM  di  di»,  ch'  era  pr«feta, 
Di  alcum  Papi,  che  yerran»  al  m«nd» 
£  queste  fur  le  sue  parole  cspesse 

La  Scde  in  cui  scdete,  il  maggiwr  Yuxta, 
Usurpata  sara  da  tai  past^ri 
Che  fian  vergogna  etema  al  christanesmw 
Ch'  avarizia,  luxuria,  c  Tyrannia 
Faran  ne'  petti  W  I'ultima  pruova, 
£t  haran  tutti  e  W  pensicri  intenti 
Ad  aggrandire  i  suoi  bastardi,  c  darli 
Ducadi^  c  signwrie^  terre^  e  paesi, 
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E  Cwncicdere  anchor  scnza  vergogna 
Prelature  f  capdli  a  i  l»r  cynedi, 
E  a  i  pr»pmqai  de  la  l»r  bagascie  ; 
E  vender  vescwvadi^  c  besefici^ 
Affici,  c  privilegi,  c  dignitadi, 
£  swUevar  li  in&mi,  c  per  denari 
Rwmpere,  €  dispensar  tutte  le  Icggi 
Divine,  c  buone,  c  non  servar  mai  fede 
£  tra  veneni  €  tradimenti,  ct  altre 
Male  arti  Iwr  menar  tutta  la  vita ; 
£  seminar  tra  i  principi  Christiani 
Tanti  scad^li  €  risse,  €  tante  guerre 
Qhe  faran  grandi  i  Saraceni  c  i  Turchi, 
E  tutti  li  awersari  de  la  fede ; 
Ma  la  l^r  vita  scelereta  «  lorda    • 
Fia  con^sciata  al  fin  dal  nKundw  errante 
Ande  Cwrregera  tntt«  '1  g»Vem» 
De  i  mal  guidat^  popwli  di  Christen. 


No.  VII.    P.  189,  n.  140. 

From  the  original  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 

Vitell  B.  3.  218.  h. 

Reverbndissime  Pater  et  Domine,  Domine  mi  ac  benefactor  singu- 
laris,  post  humillimas  commendationes.  Nonnullis  meis  litteris  ad 
vestram  R.  D.  scriptis,  satis  copiose  me  significasse  arbitror  ingens 
Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  desiderium  ad  pacem  inter  cunctos  chris- 
tianos  principes  aniversalem  componendam,  meique  non  ejus  Sancti- 
tatis consilium  quod  Gallico  Regi  hac  de  causa  tanquam  sibi  in  mentem 
venisset  proponendum  decreverat ;  sperans  non  diiEculter  successu- 
nun  quod  saluberrimum  eventu  foret  atque  in  ea  re,  viam  a  me 
cogitatam  quam  maxime  probans,  nostrum  consilium  tanquam  a 
semetipso  proveniens,  postea  Pontifex  ipse,  per  Illustrissimum 
XJrbini  Ducem,  opportune  secreteque  ad  prefatum  Gallicum  Regem 
cleferri  curavit,  a  quo  nuper  plenum  accepit  responsum,  mentem 
VOL.  II.  £  £ 
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atque  ejus  volantatem  plane  indicans,  nt  abnnde  V.  R.  a  Domino 
Silvestro  Dario  percipiet.  Quamobrem  Sanctissimus  D.  N.  mihi 
injanxit,  ut  per  celerem  curBorem^  yestram  R.  D.  ejns  nomine 
Togarem^  obtestarerque^ut  qnam  citissime  ejnsresponsomhaberemns; 
Nam  verbis  nllis  explicare  nnnqnam  ardentissimnm  suae  SanciitatlB 
desiderium  possem,  quo  afficietor  donee  rescripserit  ipsa  V .  R.  qoam 
meo  etiam  nomine  ptopterea  obsecratam  velim  at  hnic  tanto  Ponti- 
ficis  Yoto  satisfacere  dignetor. 

Super  privationem  Cardinalis  Hadriani  temis  ad  yestram  R.  D. 
Uteris  significavi  perplexnm  Sanctissimi  D.  N.  animmn,  ac  sua 
trepidationis  causas  ;  qnamvis  in  sententia  se  persisiere  affiimaret^ 
et  ad  postremnm  non  defore  diceret,  qnin  ilium  ad  Eccleda 
Bathoniensis  Resignationem  compellat ;  id  quod  ab  ejus  Sanctitate 
ssepissime  et  quotidie  pene  mihi  confirmatur.  Felicissime  yaleat 
eadem  V .  R.  D.  cui  me  iterum  humillime  commendo.  Rom»  xiiL 
Janii,  m.d.xviii.  V.  R.  D. 

Reverendissimo  in  Christo  Patri  et  Dom.  D.  Thomae^  Sancts  Gee. 
Presb.  Card.  &c,  ac  Sedis  Apost.  Legato. 

Humill.  suus  Sil,  Ep.  Wt^amiat, 


No.  VIII.     P.  191. 

From  the  CoUonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,     ViteU,  B.  iii. 

p.  225. 

Cum  nuper  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  Leo  Papa  decimus,  Gfiegii 
Dominici  sibi  a  Deo  commissi,  tamquam  bonus  pastor  patenua 
solicitudinem  gerens,  et  tranquillitatem  ac  pacem  omnium  chiistiaiw- 
mm  principum  mira  cordis  affectione  desiderans,  videns  insuper 
immanissimos  Turchas  yelut  Lupos  rapaces  ad  dispergendas  Oves  et 
ad  Gregis  Dominici  intemecionem  paratos  imminere,  nisi  pastooi 
Yigilantia  et  Diligentia  a  Christianorum  invasione  ab  oculo  Dominieo 
arceantur  et  repellantnr,  prsesertim  cum  nuper  eorundem  TurdianiB 
Tyranni  vires  et  potentia  eousque  creverint  ut  delete  Sultano  am 
toto  Mamalachoi*um  exercit^,  tota  S3rria  et  Egipto  cum  omnilioi 
provinciis  dicto  Sultano  quondam  subjectis  sit  potitus,  et  nunc  omni 
alia  cura  probe  solutus  et  liber,  nil  aliud  moliri  quam  Christianonai 
ciedibus  et  sanguini  inhiare  videtur.  ConsideranspnatereaqusecBl^ 
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jtianommprincipnm  qui  in  terse  miserabiliter  potins  pugnare  quam 
mm  Tarcharam  feritati  resistere  eosque  adoriri  retroactis  tem- 
>as  volneront,  tot  Regna  a  Turchis  et  Saracenis  ante  hsec  tempora 
3ata,  coinqoinata,  et  foedata  faeront,  pastoral!  officio  suo  con- 
e  pntavit  ut  Christianos  principes  omnes  contra  Turclias  pngnare 
sceptas  injarias  ulcisci  hortaretur.  £t  cum  hoc  commode  fieri 
posse  idem  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  prospiceret,  nisi  prias 
)rincipes  Christiani  inter  se  pacem  habentes,  de  commmii  hoste 
illendo  cogitarent,  ac  nnitis  animis  et  viribas  gladium  quem  eis 
a  Majestas  ad  yindictam  malorum  tribuit^  in  Turchas,  qni 
torem  Christum  verum  Deum  esse  abnegantes  Legem  Evangeli- 
Bvertere  atque  extirpare  conantur  efipere  vellent.    Ac  propterea 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster,  habita  super  hoc  cum  Sanctss 
uisB  EcclesisB  Cardinalibus  matura  deliberatione,  Reges,  prin- 

et  potentatus  Christianos,  nee  non  Respublicas,  communitates, 
rosque  Christi  fideles,  quinquenales  treugas  et  inducias  (ne  tarn 
isaria  aut  salutifera  Expeditio  in  Turchas  aliquo  impedimento 
-atur,  sed  potius  debitum  et  optatum  exitum  consequatur)  susci- 

sit  hortatus,  atque  easdem  anno  Incamationis  Dominicsd 
jsimo  quingentesimo  decimo  septimo,  sexto  Idus  Martis  publi- 
,  Christianos  et  cseteros  prsedictos  hortans  per  vim  Misencordise 
ini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  perpassionem  qua  nos  redemit,  et  per 
;ium  extremum  quod  unusquisque  secundum  opera  sua  est 
)turus,  et  per  spem  Vitae  aetemae  quam  repromisit  Deus  dili- 
bus  se,  ut  hujusmodi  treugis  et  induciis  durantibus,  in  Caritate 
la  et  amoris  et  benevolentiae  unfone  persistentesj  ab  omni 
nis  abstineant  offensione,  ut  tam  sanctae  contra  nefandissimos 
has  Expeditioni,  omni  prorsus  metu  et  suspitione  cessantibus, 
idere  possint,  ad  quas  quidem  inducias  sive  treugas  acceptandas 
ificandas,  dominus  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  nos  non  solum 

litteris  verum  etiam  per  Reverendissimos  in  Christo  patres 
nam  Sanctae  Ceciliae  et  Laurentium  Sancti  Thomae  in  Parione 
Drum  presbiteros  Cardinales  et  ad  hoc  nostrum  Regnum  de 
e  domini  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  legatos  requisiverit  et  hor- 
I  fuerit.  Nos  igitur,  tanquam  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  et 
I  ApostolicaB  Filius  obsequentissimus,  nee  non  honorem  ejusdem 
i  semper  habentes,  eamque    pro    viribus    et    opibus   nostri 

E  E  2 
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defendere,  ac  sanctissimee  ejusdem  Apostolicse  sedis  momtis  et 
exhortationibns  acqniescere  paratissimi^  dictas  quinquennales  trengas 
sen  inducias  quantum  ad  nos  attinet  acceptandas  ratificandas  ei 
approbandas  duximus,  ac  easdem  per  pnesentes  acceptamos,  ratif- 
camus,  et  approbamus :  Protestantes  nihilominus  et  per  prsesentes 
declarantes,  quod  per  dictarum    quinquennaliuxn  treugamm  sen 
induciarum  acceptationexn,  ratificationem,  sen  approbationem,  aB    . 
aliis  Ligis,  Amicitiis,  sea    confederationibus    cum    qnibnscnnqiie  j 
Begibus,  Principibus  Christianis,  Dominis  sive  Comitibus  ante  hse 
per  nos  initis,  aut  ab  aliquo  seu  aliquibus  articolo  seu  articulis  in 
aliqua  dictarum  Ligarum,  Amicitiamm  sen  conf ederationom  com- 
prehenso  seu  comprehensis,  lecedere  yel  in  aliquo  derogare  nullo  modo 
intendimus,  sed  easdem  Amicitias,  Ligas,  et  Confederationes  com 
Begibus  quibuscunque,  Principibus,  Dominis,  Comitibusqne  ut  prae- 
fertur  factas,  ac  omnia  et  singula  capitnla  contenta  in  eisdem  in  gao 
pleno  robore  et  effectu  permanere  yolumus  et  declaramus.    CaiUrc 
desunt. 


No.  IX.     P.  219,  n.  161. 

From  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,     ViteU,  I*  ^ 

p.  111. 

Pope^s  Sentence  against  Martin  Luther,  published  at  London, 

The  xij  daye  of  Maye  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1521,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Einge  Heniy 
the  eighte  of  that  Name,  the  Lord  Thomas  Wolsey,  by  the  grace  of 
God  Legate  de  Latere,  Cardinal  of  Sainct  Cecely  and  Archbishop  of 
Yorke,  came  unto  Saint  Paules  Churche  of  London,  with  the  most 
parte  of  the  Byshops  of  the  Realme,  where  he  was  received  with 
procession,  and  sensid  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  then  beinge  Deane  pf 
the  said  Church.  After  which  ceremonies  done,  there  were  foor 
Doctors  that  bare  a  canope  of  cloth  of  gold  over  him  goinge  to  the 
Highe  Alter,  where  he  made  his  oblacion  ;  which  done,  hee  pio- 
ceeded  forth  as  abovesaid  to  the  Crosse  in  Paules  Church  Yeard, 
where  was  ordeined  a  scaffold  for  the  same  cause,  and  he,  mttii^ 
under  his  cloth  of  estate  which  was  ordeined  for  him,  his  two  ctobmb 
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on  everie  side  of  him ;  on  his  right  hand  sittinge  on  the  place  where 
hee  set  his  feete,  the  Pope's  embassador,  and  nexte  him  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  Canterbury :  on  his  left  hand  the  Emperor's  Embassador, 
and  nexte  him  the  Byshop  of  Duresme,  and  all  the  other  Byshops 
with  other  noble  prelates  sate  on  twoe  formes  outeright  forthe,  and 
ther  the  Byshop  of  Rochester  made  a  sermon,  by  the  consentinge  of 
the  whole  clergie  of  England,  by  the  commandement  of  the  Pope, 
against  one  Martinus  Eleuthereus,  and  all  his  workes,  because  hee 
erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the  hollie  faithe ;  and  denounced  them 
accursed  which  kept  anie  of  his  bookes,  and  there  were  manie 
burned  in  the  said  church  yeard  of  his  said  bookes  duringe  the  ser- 
jnon,  which  ended,  my  Lord  Cardinall  went  home  to  dinner  with 
All  the  othei  prelates. 


No.  X.     P.  232. 

Rymeri  Foedera,  tom.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  199, 

Bulla  pro  Titulo  Defensoris  Fidei, 

Leo  Episcopus  Servos  Servorum  Dei,  Carissimo  in  Christo  Filio, 
Henrico  Anglke  Begi,  Fidei  Defensori,  Salutem  et  Apostolicam 
Benedictionem. 

£x  superuffi  dispositionis  arbitrio,  licet  imparibus  meritis.  Univer- 
salis EccleiusB  Regimini  Prsesidentes,  ad  hoc  cordis  nostri  longe 
lateque  diffundimus  cogitatus,  ut  Fides  Catholica,  sine  qua  nemo 
proficit  ad  Salutem,  continuum  suscipiat  Incrementum,  et  ut  ea, 
qosB  pro  cohibendis  conatibus  Ilium  deprimere  aut  pravis  mendaci- 
bosque  comentis  pervertere  et  denigrare  molientium,  sana  Christi 
Fidelium,  praesertim  Dignitate  Kegali  Fulgentium,  Doctrina  sunt 
disposita,  continuis  perficiant  Incrementis,  Partes  nostri  Ministerii 
et  Operam  impendimus  efficaces. 

Et,  sicut  alii  Romani  Pontifices,  Prsedecessores  nostri,  Catholicos 
Frincipes  (prout  Rerum  et  Temporum  qualitas  exigebat)  specialibus 
lavoribus  prosequi  consueverunt,  illos  praesertim,  qui  procellosis 
temporibus,  et  rapida  Scismaticorum  et  Hsereticorum  fervente  per- 
fidia,  non  solum  in  Fidei  Serenitate  et  Devotione  illibata  Sacro- 
sanctad  Romanae  Ecclesiae  immobiles  perstiterunt    verum  etiam. 
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tanqnam  ipsios  Ecclesi®  legitimi  Filii,  ac  fortissiini  Athletae,  Sob- 
maticomm  et  Haereticoram  insanis  FvoribiiB  spmtualiter  et  ten^ 
raliter  se  opposnenmt ;  ita  etiam  nos  Mdjestatem  tuam,  propter 
Excelsa  et  Immortalia  ejus  eiga  Nos  et  hanc  Sonctam  8edeiD,ii 
qaa,  Permissione  Diyina,  sedemns,  opera  et  gesta,  condignii  et 
immortalibns  prfficoniis  et  laudibns  efferre  desideramns,  ac  ea  ali 
concedere  propter  qu»  inyigilare  debeat  a  Grege  Dominioo  Lapoi 
arcere,  et  putida  membra,  qn»  Mysticnm  Christi  Corpus  infidimi^ 
ferro  et  material!  gladio  abscindere,  et  nutantium  corda  FideHom  in 
Fidei  soliditate  confirmare. 

Sane  cum  nuper  Dilectus  Filius  Johannes  Ckri,  Majestatis  tas 
apud  Nos  Orator,  in  Consistorio  nostro,  coram  Venerabilibos  Fn- 
tribus  nostris  Sanctae  Romans  Ecclesiae  Cardinalibns,  et  comphmbo 
aliis  Romans  Curiae  Prselatis,  Librum,  quem  Majestas  tua,  charitate 
quse  omnia  sedulo  et  nihil  perperam  agit,  Fideique  Catholicas  zdo 
accensa,  ac  Devotionis  erga  Nos  et  banc  Sanctam  Sedem  fervoie 
inflammata,  contra  Errores  diversorum  Hsereticorum,  saepius  ab  hac 
Sancta  Sede  Damnatos,  nuperque  per  Martinttm  Lutherum  snsd- 
tatos  et  innovates,  tanquam  nobile  ac  salutare  quoddam  antidotom, 
composuit,  Nobis  examinandum,  et  deinde  Auctoritate  soetn 
approbandum,  obtulisset,  ac  luculenta  Oratione  sua  exposmsset, 
Majestatem  tttam  paratam  ac  dispositam  esse  ut,  quemAdmodom 
yeris  Rationibus  ac  irrefragabilibus  SacrsB  Scripturse  et  Sanctonoa 
Patrum  Auctoritatibus  notorios  Errores  ejusdem  Martini  confatft* 
verat,  ita  etiam  omnes  eos  sequi  et  defensare  prsesumentes  tothu 
Regni  sui  viribus  et  armis  persequatur : 

Nosque  ejus  Idbri  admirabilem  quandam  et  ccdlestis  Gratis  roie 
conspersam,  Doctrinam  diligenter  accurateque  introspeximus,  Omidr 
potenti  Deo,  a  quo  omne  Datum  optimum  et  omne  Donum  pezfec- 
tum  est,  immensas  Gratias  egimus,  qui  optimam  et  ad  omne  bonnm 
inclinatam  mentem  tuam  inspirare,  eique  tantam  Gratiam  superae 
infundere  dignatus  fuit,  ut  ea  scriberes  quibus  Sanctam  ejus  Fidem 
contra  novum  Errorum  Damnatorum  hujusmodi  Suscitatoran  de* 
fenderes,  ac  reliquos  Reges  et  Principes  Cbristianos  tuo  exempt 
invitares  ut  ipsi  etiam  Orthodox©  Fidei  et  Eyangelicae  Veritati,  ia 
periculum  et  discrimen  adductse,  omni  ope  sua  adesse  opportune^ 
{Aveie  veUent;  »quum  autem  esse  censentes  eos,  qui  pro  Fida 
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CSfaxisti  hujnsmodi  Defeusione  pios  Labores  soBcepemnt,  onmi  Lande 
«t  Honore  afficere ;  Volentesque  non  solum  ea,  qnsB  Majeitas  tua 
oontra  eundem  Martinum  LtOherum  absolutissima  Doctrina  nee 
minori  Eloquentia  scripsit,  condignis  laadibus  extollere  ac  magnifi- 
care,  Anctoiitateqne  nostra  approbare  et  confirmare,  sed  etiam 
Majestatem  ipsam  tali  Honore  et  Titulo  decorare^  nt  nostris  ac 
perpetnis  faturis  temporibus  Christi  Fideles  omnes  intelligant 
qnam  gratnm  acceptumqne  Nobis  faerit  MajesUUis  tucs  munus, 
hoc  prasertim  tempore  nobis  oblatum ; 

Nos  qui  Petri,  quern  Christus,  in  coelum  ascensurus,  Vicarium 
sanm  in  Terris  reliquit,  et  cui  curam  Gregis  sui  commisit,  veri  Suc- 
cessores  sumus,  et  in  hac  Sancta  Sede,  a  qua  omnes  Dignitates  ac 
Tituli  emanant,  sedemus,habita  super  his  cum  eisdem  Fratribus  nos- 
tris matura  Deliberatione,  de  eorum  unanimi  Consilio  et  Assensu^ 
Majestati  tuas  Titulum  hunc  (videlicet)  Fidei  Defensorem  donare 
decrevimus,  prout  Te  tali  Titulo  per  Prssentes  insignimus  ;  Man- 
dantes  omnibus  Christi  Fidelibus  ut  MajeskUem  tuam  hoc  Titulo 
nominent,  et  cum  ad  earn  scribent,  post  Dictionem  Regi  adjungant 

I 

Fidei  Defensori. 

Et  profecto,  hujus  Tituli  excellentia  et  dignitate  ac  singularibus 
Meritisiuis  diligenter  perpensis  et  consideratis,  nullum  neque  dignius 
neque  Majestati  tuos  convenientius  nomen  excogitare  potmssemus, 
quod  qnotiens  audies  aut  leges,  totiens  propriee  Virtutis  optimique 
Merit!  tui  recordaberis ;  nee  hujusmodi  Titulo  intumesees  vel  in 
Superbiam  elevaberis,  sed  solita  tua  Prudentia  humilior,  et  in  Fide 
Christi  ac  Devotione  hujus  Sanctse  Sedis,  a  qua  exaltatus  fiieris, 
fortior  et  constantior  evades,  ac  in  Domino  bonorum  omnium  Largi- 
tore  laetaberis  perpetuum  hoe  et  immortale  Glorise  tusB  Monumentum 
Posteris  tuis  relinquere,  illisque  viam  ostendere  ut,  si  tali  Titulo  ipsi 
quoque  insigniri  optabunt,  talia  etiam  Opera  efficere,  prseclaraque 
Majestatis  tztce  Vestigia  sequi  studeant,  quam,  prout  de  Nobis  et 
dicta  Sede  optime  merita  est,  una  cum  Uxore  et  Filiis,  ac  omnibus 
qui  a  Te  et  ab  Illis  nascentur,  nostra  Benedictione,  in  Nomine  illius, 
a  quo  illam  concedendi  Potestas  Nobis  data  est,  larga  et  liberali 
Manu  Benedicentes,  Altissimum  ilium,  qui  dixit,  per  Me  Reges 
regnant  et  Principes  imperantj  et  in  cujus  manu  Corda  sunt  Regum, 
rogamus  et  obsecramus  ut  eam  in  suo  Sancto  Proposito  confirmet 
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ejusque  Devotionem  multiplicet,  ac  prseclaris  pro  Sancta  Pide  gestis 
ita  illustret)  ac  toti  Orbi  Terrarum  conspicuam  reddat  ut  Jadiciom, 
qnod  de  ipsa  fecimus,  earn  tarn  insigni  Titalo  decorantes,  a  nemine 
falsnm  ant  vanum  judicari  possit ;  Demam,  mortalis  hajus  Vita 
finito  CurriculO;  sempitemss  illias  Glorise  consortem  atqae  participem 
reddai 

Dat.  RomcB  apad  Sanctum  Petram,  Anno  Incamationis  Dominies 
MiUesimo,  Quingentesimo,  Vigesimo  Primo,  Quinto  Idas  Octobiis, 
Pontificatus  nostri  anno  Nono. 

Ego  Leo  Deoimus,  GathoUccB  EccUske  Episcopus, 

Locus  Signi, 

Ego  B.  Epis.  Ostien.  Card.  S. 

Ego  N.  Card,  de  Flisco  Episc.  Albn. 

Ego  A.  Episc.  Tuscnl.  de  Famesiis. 

Ego  Episc.  A.  Alban. 

Ego  P.  Tit.  S.  Eusebii  Presbyt.  Card. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  Maris  in  Transtyberim  Presbyt.  Car.  Bonon. 

Ego  Laur.  Tit.  Sanctomm  Quatuor  Coronatorom  Presbyt.  Oari 
mana  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Do.  Tit.  S.  Jo.  an.  Por.  Lat.  Presbyt.  Cardin.  Recan&ten 
manu  propria. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  Prisce.  Presbyt.  Card,  de  Valle  manu  propria* 

Ego  Jo.  Bap.  Tit.  S.  ApoUinaris  Presbyt.  Card.  Cavallicen, 

Ego  S.  Tit.  S.  Cyriaci  in  Thermis  Presbyt.  Car.  Comen. 

Ego  D.  Tit.  S.  Clementis  Presb3rt.  Car.  Jacobinns. 

Ego  L.  Tit.  S.  Anastasise  Presbyt.  Car.  Campegius. 

Ego  F.  Ponzettus,  Tit.  S.  Pancratii  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  G.  Tit.  S.  Marcelli  Car.  Presbyt.  de  Vic. 

Ego  F.  Armellinus  Medicos,  Tit.  S.  Callisti  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  Tho.  Tit.  S.  Xisti.  Card.  Presbyt. 

Ego  E.  Tit.  S.  Matthsei  Presbyt.  Card. 

Ego  Ch.  Tit.  Marise  Arae  Coeli,  Presbjrt.  Car. 

Ego  F.  S.  Marise  in  Cosmedin.  Diacon.  Car.  Ursinus.  manu  prop. 

Ego  P.  S.  Eustachii  Diaconus,  Car.  manu  propria. 

Ego  Alex.  S.  Sergii  et  Bacchi  Diacon.  Cai'.  Caesarinus.  manu  prop. 

£go  Jo.^SS.  Cosmse  et  Dam.  Diac.  Car.  de  Salviatis.  manu  prop. 
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Ego  N.  S.  Viti  et  Mod.  Diacon.  Car.  Rodulphus.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Her.  S.  Agathse  Diaconus  Car.  de  Rangon.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Aug.  S.  Hadriani  DiacoAus  Car.  Triyultius.  manu  prop. 
Ego  F.  S.  Maris  in  Porticu  Car.  Pisanus,  manu  propria. 

Locus  Sigilli. 

H.  DE   CoMITIBUS. 

Explicaiio  Nomnvm,  Titulorum,  et  Familiarum,  suprascripiorum 

subscribentium, 

Episcopi  Gardinales, 

Bemardinus  Carvaial  Hispanus,  Episcopus  Ostien.    Cardi^alis 
Sanctae  Crucis. 
NichoIauB  Cardinalis  de  Flisco,  Episcopus  Albn. 
Alexander  Episcopus  Tusculanus  de  Famesiis. 
Antonius  de  Monte  Sancti  Sabini,  Episcopus  Albanus. 

Presbyteri  Gardinales, 

Petrus  de  Accoltis,  Tituli  Sancti  Eusebii,  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Achilles  de  Crassis,  Tituli  Sanctae  Marise  trans  Tyberim  Presbyter 
Cardinalis  Bononien. 

Laurentius  Puccius,  Tituli  Sanctorum  quatuor  Coronatorum  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis. 

Johannes  Dominicus  de  Cupis,  Tituli  Sancti  Johannis  ante  Portam 
Latinam  Presbyter  Cardinalis  Recanaten. 

Andreas  de  Valle,  Tituli  Sanctae  Priscae  Presbyter  Cardinalis  de 
VaUe. 

Jo.  Baptista  Palayicinus,  Tituli  Sancti  ApoUinaris  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Cavallicen. 

Scarramuccia  Trivultius,  Tituli  Sancti  Cyriaci  in  Thermis,  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis  Comensis. 

Dominicus  Jacobatius,  Tituli  Sancti  Clementis,  Presbyter  Cardi- 
nalis Jacobinus. 

Laurentius  Campegius,  Tituli  Sanctae  Anastasiae^  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Campegius. 

Ferdinandus  Ponzettus,  Tituli  Sancti  Pancratii,  Presbyter  Car- 
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Gullielmus  Raymundas  de  Vicos  Tituli  Sancti  Marcelli  Cazdi- 
nalis  Presbyter  de  Vic. 

Franciscos  Armellinus  Medices,  Tituli  Bancti  Calisti,  Preabfter 
Cardinalis.  / 

Frater  Thomas  de  Vio,  Titali  Sancti  Xisti,  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Frater  ^gidos  Viterbensis,  Tituli  Sancti  Matthise,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis. 

Frater  Christophoms  Hmnaliasy  Tituli  Sancte  Maris  de  a«««Kj 
Presb3rter  Cardinalis. 

Diaconi  CardinaUs, 

Franciottus  Ursinns,  Sanctee  Mariae  in  Cosmedin  Diaconns  Car- 
dinalis, Ursinus. 

Paulas  de  Caesis,  Sancti  Eustachii,  Diaconus  Cardinalis. 

Alexander  Caesarinus  Sanctorum  Sergii  et  Bacchi  Diaoonns  Car- 
dinalis Csesarinus. 

Johannes  Salviatus,  Sanctorum  Cosmee  et  Damiani  DiacomiB  Car- 
dinalis de  Salviatis. 

Nicholans  Rodulphus  Sanctorum  Yiti  et  Modest!  in  Mocello, 
Diaconus  Cardinalis  Rodulphus. 

Hercules  Comes  de  Rangonibus,  Sanctse  Agathse  Diaconus  Cardi- 
nalis de  Rangonibus. 

Augustinus  Trivultius,  Sancti  Adrian!  Diaconus  CardinaEs  Tri- 
vultius. 

Franciscus  de  Pisanis,  Sanctae  Mariae  in  Portion  Diaconns  Cardi- 
nalis Pisanus. 


No.  XI.     P.  275.  n.  217. 

From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  the  Eeuerend  Mr.  Hinde» 

of  Cork. 

SiGNJOR   MlO^ 

Quel  Gismondo  Arovello,  degno  de  tutti  gli  honor!  mentre  rapre- 
senta  il  Re  vostro  ne  la  imbasciaria,  prima  che  la  bonta  yostra 
affermasse  Thaver  egli  ritratto  la  somma  de  i  trecento  scudi,  che 
doveva  darmi  come  dono  di  sua  Maesta,  et  ordine  di  voi  altri  miei 
fautori,  ha  sempre  giurato  di  non  havere  el  modo  di  darmigli  del 
8U0,  e  che  subito  che  se  gli  rimettino^  manderamigli  sino  a  casa,  e 
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che  pagar)a  del  proprio  sangne  a  non  essere  cadnto  ne  lo  errore  del 
feiirmi ;  et  che  di  cid  e  suto  cagione  il  Medico  de  gli  Agustini,  che 
gli  ha  riportato  il  false ;  ma  che  s'io  yoglio  diventargli  amico,  che 
mi  sara  tal  mio  in  Inghilterra,  che  beato  me.  Ma  hora  che  ha 
inteso  come  per  tutta  questacitta  h  sparso  il  nome,che  prova  il  come 
molto  tempo  h,  che  hebbe  tali  denari,  si  h  posto  in  su  le  farie,  et 
dice,  ma  de  si ;  che  gli  ho ;  negliene  vo  dare,  perche  L'Aretino  ha 
detto  mal  di  me ;  et  voglio  scrivere  al  protettore  cose  stnpende  di 
lui.  Onde  non  si  parla  d'altro,  che  de  la  tracagnaria  di  cosi  inso- 
lente  homo,  al  qnale  non  ho  fatto  altro  dispiacere  che  chiedergli  il 
mio.  II  che  voi  giastissima  creatnra  del  grande  Henrico,  non  sop- 
portarete  gia ;  ma  piaccia  a  Dio  che  fomisca  cosi  empia  lite,  senza 
altro  interresse  che  di  danari  et  parole  ;  et  bascio  la  mano  di  V.  S. 
con  tutto  Tanimo.    Di  Venetia,  il  vun.  di  Lnglio,  1548. 

Obligatissimo  Serv. 

PiETRO  Aretino. 

Al  Honoratissimo  Signer  Fillippo  Obi  Imbasciatore  del  Re  de 
Inghilterra  apresso  la  Maesta  di  Cesare. 


No.  XII.     P.  293,  n.  241. 
Brunck»  Analecta  vei.  Poet.  Grose,  torn.  ii.  p.  49. 

ELg  ATAAMA  TOT  KAIPOT. 

noSEiAinnoT. 

Tisy  ir6$€y  6  vXdumis ;  Jl^uoH&yios.      Ofiyo/M  8^  rls ; 

Ai^crtinros,  'Xh  8^,  rls ;  Kaiphs  6  trcwdofuirap. 
Tlirrc  8*  hr  &Kpa  fi4^Kas ;  oel  rpoxdua.    Ti  86  rapffovs 

Uotraly  ^X^'^  ^i<pv€ls ;  '^Ittoe/x*  vin}v4fuo5» 
Xeipl  8^  8^|tTcp]7  ri  <p4p€is  ivpbv ;  ^Ay^pdcri  Seiyfiu 

*Xls  dKfirjs  vdffris  o^irepos  t€\€0o9, 
*H  dh  K6firjf  rl  /car*  6}piv;  "Tiroanida'carn  Xxifi4ff6su. 

N^  Aloy  rd^ovidhv  8*  els  ri  <pa\aKp^  vi\€i ; 
Thv  yhp  fiirol  imjvolai  irapaBpe^amA  fie  troafflv 

Olfris  ^0*  Ififlpup  8pc(|€Tai  i^AtriOev, 
Touvex*  ^  Texy^TCLs  Cf  StcirA.ocrti' ;  lAvcKtv  xtiiiwv^ 

Heicci  KoX  iv  tcpoOvpois  6^K6  Si^atrKoJd  v. 
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/ 

In  Simtdacrum  Occasionis  et  PcsnitenticB, 
Ausonius,  Epig,  xii, 

Cajus  opns  ?    Phidise,  qui  signam  Pallados,  ejus 

Quique  Jovem  fecit  tertia  palma  ego  sum. 
Sum  dea  quae  rara,  et  panels  Occasio  nota. 

Quid  rotulsB  insistis  1    Stare  loco  nequeo. 
Quid  talaria  habes  ?    Volucris  sum.    Mercurius  quae 

Fortunare  solet,  tardo  ego,  cum  volui. 
Crine  tegis  faciem.    Cognosci  nolo.    Sed  heus  tu 

Occipiti  calvo  es.    Ne  tenear  fugiens. 
Quae  tibi  juncta  comes  ?    Dicat  tibi.    Die  rogo  qu»  sis. 

Sum  Dea  cui  nomen  nee  Cicero  ipse  dedit. 
Sum  Dea,  quae  facti,  non  factique  exigo  poenas  ; 

Nempe  ut  poenitent,  sic  Metanoea  vocor. 
Tu  modo  die  quid  agat  tecum  ?    Si  quando  volavi 

Haec  manet,  banc  retinent  quos  ego  praeterii. 
Tu  quoque  dum  rogitas,  dum  percontando  moraris 

Elapsam  dices  me  tibi  de  manibus. 

Capitolo  deir  Occasione  di  Nicoh  Macliiavelli, 

Cbi  sei  tu,  cbe  non  par  donna  mortale, 
Di  tanta  grazia  il  ciel  t'  adoma  et  dota  ? 
Perche  non  posi  1  percbe  a'  piedi  bai  Tale  ? 

lo  son  rOccasione,  e  pocbi  nota. 
£  la  cagion  cbe  sempre  mi  travagli 
E',  perch'  io  tengo  un  pie  sopra  una  rota. 

Volar  non  e  cbe  al  mio  correr  s*  agguagli, 
£  pero  Tale  a'  piedi  mi  mantengo. 
Acciu  nel  corso  mio  ciascuno  abbagli. 

Gli  sparsi  miei  capei  dinanzi  io  tengo ; 
Con  essi  mi  ricuopro  il  petto  e  '1  volto 
Percb'  un  non  mi  conosca  quando  vengo. 

Dietro  del  capo  ogni  capel  m'e  tolto, 
Onde  in  van  s'affatica  un,  se  gli  avviene, 
Ch*  io  Tabbia  trapassato^  o  s'io  mi  volto. 
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Dimmi  chi  e  colei  che  teco  viene  1 

£'  Penitenza;  e  pero  nota  e  intendi 

Chi  non  sa  prender  me  costei  ritiene. 
E  ta,  mentre  parlando  il  tempo  spendi, 

Occupato  da  molti  pebsier  vani, 

Gia  non  t*  ayyedi,  lasso,  e  non  comprendi 
Com'  io  ti  son  faggita  dalle  mani ! 

IMITATED. 

Ha !  who  art  thou,  of  more  than  mortal  birth^ 

Whom  heaven  adorns  with  beauty's  brightest  beam  ? 
On  wings  of  speed  why  spum'st  thou  thus  the  earth  ? 

Known  but  to  few,  Occasion  is  my  name. 
No  rest  I  find  ;  for  undemeatb  my  feet 

Th'  eternal  circle  rolls  that  speeds  my  way. 
Not  the  swift  eagle  wins  his  course  so  fleet ; 

And  these  my  glittering  pennons  I  display, 
That  from  the  dazzling  sight  thine  eyes  may  turn  away. 

In  fall  luxuriance  o'er  my  angel  face 

Float  my  loose  tresses  free  and  unconfined, 
That  through  the  veil  my  features  few  can  trace  ; 

But  not  one  hair  adorns  my  head  behind. 
Once  past,  for  ever  gone ;  no  mortal  might 

Shall  bid  the  ceaseless  wheel  return  again. 
But  who  is  she,  companion  of  thy  flight  1 

Repentance,    If  thou  grasp  at  me  in  vain 
Then  must  thou  in  thy  arms  her  loathsome  form  retain. 

And  now,  whilst  heedless  of  the  truths  I  sing. 
Vain  thoughts  and  fond  desires  thy  time  employ  ; 

Ah,  seest  thou  not,  on  soft  and  silent  wing. 
The  form  that  smiled  so  fair  has  glided  by ! 
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No.  XIII.    p.  311, 

Lwn,  X,  Pon$,  Max,  lambieL 

In  Lucretias  StcOuam. 

LiBENTER  occumbo,  mea  in  praecordia 
Adactum  habens  ferram ;  juvat  mea  manu 
It  preestitise,  qnod  Viraginum  prins 
Nulla  ob  pudicitiam  peregit  promptius ; 
Juvat  cruorem  contueri  proprium^ 
Illumque  verbis  execrari  asperrimis. 

Sanguen  mi  acerbius  veneno  colchico^ 
Ex  quo  canis  Stygius,  vel  Hydra  prseferox 
Artus  meos  compegit  in  poenam  asperam ; 
Lues  flue,  ac  vetus  reverte  in  toxicum. 
Tabes  amara  exi ;  mihi  invisa  et  gravis, 
Quod  feceris  corpus  ni^dum  et  amabile. 

Nee  interim  suas  monet  Lucretia 
Civeis,  pudore  et  castitate  semper  ut 
Sint  preeditse,  fidemque  servent  integram 
Suis  maritis,  cum  sit  hsec  Mavortii 
Laus  magna  populi,  ut  castitate  faeminae 
Laetentur,  et  viris  mage  ista  gloria 
Placere  studeant,  quam  nitore  et  gratia ; 
Quin  id  probasse  caede  vel  mea  gravi 
Lubet,  statim  animum  purum  oportere  extrahi 
Ab  inquinati  corporis  custodia. 


No.  XIV.    P.  372,  n,  311. 

From  the  Oottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,   ViteU.  B.  4. 

p.  209. 
Quam  grave  Vulnus  acceperim  ex  acerbissima  Sanctissimi  Domini 
nostri  morte  facile  est  Majestatis  vestrac  existimare,  ut  nil  mirom 
videri  debeat  si  doloris  magnitudine  victus,  non  ante  quid  mei 
officii  ratio  postulasset  ad  iUam  scripsi ;  ita  enim  illo  ictu  conciderat 
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s,  ut  erigere  se  nullo  modo  posset.     Cum  primum  vero  me  ex 
e  collegi,  has  ad  Majestatem  vestram  Litems  dedi,  ut  signifi- 

eadem  me  in  religione,  omne  tempus,  studio  atque  animo 
m  erga  Majestatem  vestram,  quo  semper  ante  hac  fuissem. 
;amef si  permultum  mihi  a  fortuna  ademptum  est  de  potestate 
Tiendi,  amoris  tamen  et  observantiae  nulla  deductio  facta  est ; 
lam  jam  pridem  cum  primis  et  Christianis  Principibus  mihi 
le  colendam  proposui,  cujusque  benevolentiam  omni  officio 
ompararem ;  quam  me  ab  humanissimo  et  gratissimo  principe 
sime  consecutum  spero,  cum  in  suis  ac  sui  regni,  cujus  protector 
egociis,  studium  meum  ac  diligentiam  perspexerit. 
averat  Sanctissimus  Dom.  noster  Majestatem  vestram  Chris- 
Fidei  Defensoris  cognomine,  quod  ad  posteros  quoque  Reges 
et,  amplissimo  illo  decreto  quod  maximo  illustrique  Regi 
iebat.  Sed  quum  nova  res  et  admirabilis  visa  est,  in  Rege 
10  pietas  et  eloquentia  tanta,  amplioribus  et  non  usitatis  titulis, 
reperirentur,  illam  exomare  optabat,  ideoque  habebat  adhuc 
16  Bullam  summorum  cardinalium  cosensu  super  Defensoris 
mine  confectam;  quam  nunc  ad  Majestatem  vestram  mitto, 
im  csetera  ill!  debita  Monimentorum  genera  mors  preeripuit, 
,  hoc  saltem  summum  atque  extremum  Sanctitatis  suae  benevo- 

ac  judicii  de  se  Testimonium.  Felicissime  valeat  Majestas 
,  cui  me  quam  humillime  possum  commendo.  ^oma,  xxiiii 
ibris,  M.D.XXI. 

Sacree  Serenissimae  Majestatis  Vestrse, 

Humillimus  Servitor. 

Serenissimse  atque  invictissim.    Anglise  et  Francise  Regise 

Majestati. 
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NOTES. 


NoTB  1  (p.  3). — The  author  of  the  ^  Ligae  de  Cambray"  informs  us 
that  by  this  treaty  the  French  monarch  undertook  to  assist  the  archduke 
in  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  maternal  ancestors  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfatheri  the  king  of  Aragon  ;  in  return  for  which  the  archduke 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  attempt  on  Milan.  Liffue  de  Camb. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  397.  It  would  have  been  very  indecorous,  and  indeed  very 
impolitic,  in  Charles,  to  have  introduced  a  clause  of  this  nature,  which 
would  have  had  a  direct  tendency  to  throw  doubts  upon  his  title  to  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  Spain  ;  nor  are  any  such  specific  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty,  which  is  couched  only  in  general  terms. —  Vide 
Domont,  tom.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  199. 

Note  2  (p.  3). — Dumont,  vol.  iv.  par.  L  p.  204.  Rymer,  Foedera, 
▼oL  vii.  par.  i.  p.  98.  The  great  attention  paid  by  the  pope  to  Henry 
VIII.  at  this  period,  sufficiently  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  that 
monarch,  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  archbishop  of  S.  Andrews 
to  the  office  of  pontifical  legate,  in  which  he  assures  the  king  that  he 
esteems  him  before  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  time,  and  is  ready  to  do  all  in 
his  power  for  his  gratification. — Rymer,  Foed.  vi.  96. 

Note  3  (p.  5). — Leo  had  written  to  Francis  I.  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, congratulating  him  on  that  event,  and  assuring  him  of  Ins  perfect 
confidence  in  his  good  intentions  towards  the  holy  see  ;  at  the  same  time 
requesting  him  to  confer  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Narbonne,  with  which  the  king  complied. — Sad.  Ep.  Pont. 
No.  36. 

Note  4  (p.  20).-~Gmcciard.  Kb.  xii.  voL  ii.  p.  95.  A  contemporaiy 
poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal  the  beautiful  words  by  which  he 
sought  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  all  proposals  of  conciliation. 
Turpe  qtddemferro  vinci,  aed  turpivs  cmro. — Haller,  lib.  of  Helvetic  Hist, 
par.  V.  p.  116.    Ap.  Henke,  Grerm.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  229.* 

Note  5  (p.  25). — The  circumstances  of  this  battie  are  jparticularly 
related  by  the  Cav.  Roemini,  in  his  life  of  Gian  Giacopo  Tnvulzio,  who 
informs  us  that  some  have  denominated  it  the  battie  of  Melegnano  or  S. 
DcnatOy  and  observes  <<  that  it  produced  a  strong  sensation,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  throughout  Europe  ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  the  Swiss  of  that 
titie  of  imovncihlef  which  uiey  had  obtained  by  their  former  victories." 

YOL.  II,  F  P 
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Francis  I.,  wxiting  to  his  mother  Looiaa,  regent  of  France,  dednres  tl»i 
so  sanguinary  and  ferocious  a  batUe  had  not  been  fought  for  the  kag 
course  of  2000  years. — Rosm.  torn.  i.  p.  498*. 

Note  6  (p.  26). — The  author  of  the  <<  League  of  Gsmbrajr'*  stita 
the  loss  on  tiie  part  of  the  French  to  have  been  between  five  and  sx 
thousand,  and  adds  that  15,000  Swiss  were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  li?.  t. 
vol.  ii  p.  499  ;  but  Mr.  Plainta,  on  the  authority  of  Schwickardt,  infonm 
us  that  it  appeared  by  a  muster  roU  of  the  Swiss,  after  their  retom,  dial 
about  5000  men  had  perished  in  the  action. — Hist,  of  the  Helvetic 
C!onfed.  toI.  ii  p.  112. 

Note  7  (p.  27).— This  treaty  is  published  by  Liinig,  Cod.  ItaL  Dqploimt. 
YoL  i.  p.  523.  The  stipulations  in  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  Moroney 
gave  occasion,  with  other  circumstances,  to  accuse  him  of  treacfaeiy  to 
the  duke  his  master  ;  from  which  he  laboured  to  Tindicate  himself  (to 
Utde  purpose  in  the  public  estimation),  by  publishing  a  memorial  entifled 
^  Griustificatione  di  Greronimo  Morone  circa  la  Demzi<me  del  CSuteflo  £ 
Milano,"  from  which  an  extract  is  given  by  Hob  Gav.  RosminL  vd.  i. 
p.  504*. 

NoTB  8  (p.  29). — Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  torn.  iv.  pw*,  l  p.  214. 
The  treaty  bears  date  the  13th  day  of  October,  1515.  The  editor  leatAt 
that  it  was  concluded  at  a  single  conferenoe,  eo  greiktly  was  the  Wft 
ahirmed  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Mar^jnano ;  but  in  tliishsii 
mistaken,  as  the  proposed  terms  gave  rise  to  much  negotiation,  and  wm 
considerably  modified.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  titie  of  the 
treaty,  the  editor  styles  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  Dtie  of  Urbino^  aHhou^he 
certainly  did  not  obtain  that  title  until  the  following  year.  There  b 
reason  to  suspect  that  even  the  treaty,  as  there*  given,  is  erroneous  or 
imperfect.  In  the  course  of  the  discusdon,  the  pope's  envoy,  CKoauk, 
bieuiop  of  Tricarica,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
pope,  when  some  modifications  were  proposed,  and  Leo  wrote  to  the  Ung 
to  conciliate  his  favour. — Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  Adnoi  No.  40. 

Note  9  (p.  30). — This  piece,  which  greatiy  increased  the  repatatun 
of  its  author,  was  again  printed  in  1540,  with  considerable  additionsy  cam* 
memorating  the  heroic  actions  of  the  ancestors  of  Francis  L  against  tiw 
Saracens  and  common  enemies  of  the  christian  &ith ;  but  instead  of 
inscribing  this  new  edition  to  the  chancellor,  the  anther  tiiought  proper  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  king  himself. — Agostini,  Notizie  di  Batt.  Egnazio,  ne^ 
Opuscoli  di  Calogeri,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  65. 

Note  10  (p.  SO). — Guicoiard.  lib.  xii.  voL  ii.  p.  106.  In  the  fonnff 
editions  of  this  work,  I  had  denominated  Teodoro  Trivulzio,  the  Km  of 
Gian-Giacopo,  instead  of  his  cousin;  an  error  which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Cav.  Rosmini.     In  admitting  the  propriety  of  his  correction,  I 


style 
Vide  Rosm.  vol.  i.  p.  506^ 

Note  1 1  (p.  31). — Polydoro  Virgilio  was  a  native  of  Urbino,  ind 
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dMngoished  hinuelf  by  several  well-known  works,  partloiil»rly  his  Lfttin 
oolleetion  of  proverbs,  ^blished  in  1498,  and  by  Ids  treatise  <•  De  Inyen- 
tooribns  Benun,"  pnbbshed  in  1499,  which  has  since  been  freouently 
reprinted.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  Hie  pontificate  o!  Alezanaer  YI. 
and  at  the  request  of  Henry  VII.  undertook,  m  &e  year  1505,  his  history 
of  England,  wnich  he  wrote  in  Latin,  bat  which  has  not  gained  him  the 
soffirages  cdT  posterity,  either  for  abiUty  or  impartiality.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  archdeacon  of  Wells,  bat  in  oonseqnence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  quitted  this  kingdom  and  retired  to  his  natiye  j^ace,  where  he 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1555. — Bayle,  Diet  art.  Pol. 
Yirgile. 

'  Nom  12  (p.  35). — A  very  particular  account  of  these  splendid  pre- 
parations is  given  by  a  contemporary  writer,  whose  narration  yet 
remaina  unpublished,  but  from  which  a  passage  is  extracted  by  Dom. 
Hooreni,  in  his  annotations  on  the  work  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  mentioned  in 
the  following  note. — For  this  passage,  vide  App.  No.  I. 

NoTB  13  (p.  35). — On  this  occasion,  Paris  de  Grassis  accompanied 
the  pope  to  Florence,  as  his  master  of  tiie  ceremonies,  during  which  he 
eontmued  his  diaiy  ;  in  which  he  inserted,  as  usual,  every  circumstance 
tbftt  occurred.  His  narration  has  been  given  to  the  pubEo  by  Domenico 
Mooreoi,  under  the  title,  ^  De  ingressu  Summi  Pont  Leonis  X.  Floren- 
tiam  Desoriptio  Paridis  de  Grrassis  Civis  Bononiensis  Pisauriensis  Epis- 
eo^  Ex.  Cod.  MS.  nunc  primum  in  lucem  edita  et  notis  illustrata  a 
Domenico  Moreni  Academiae  Florentinn  nee  non  CohunbarisB  Socio."  As 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  diary  of  this  offiiser,  who  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  |pope,  and  regulated  ms  equipage  and  dress  to  the 
minutest  particulars,  is  highly  curious,  the  reader  will  find  his  account  of 
the  pope's  entry  into  Florence^  from  whidi  the  above  information  is 
tiumy  derived,  in  App.  Na  II. 

Note  14  (p.  41). — ^In  the  rebellious  efforts  of  Louis  XI.  to  seize  upon 
the  crown  of  France  durins  the  life  of  his  father,  he  had  assured  Pius  II. 
that  when  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  abolish 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  When  that  event  occunred,  the  pope  did  not 
forget  to  remind  him  of  his  promise,  in  consequence  of  which  that  crafty 
prince  issued  a  decree  for  its  abrogation,  whidi  he  sent  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris  for  its  approbation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  secretly  directed 
his  attomey-genei^l  to  oppose  it,  and  prevent  its  being  registered  ;  which 
that  officer  accordingly  did ;  and  the  legate,  whom  the  pope  had  de- 
roatched  to  France  on  this  subject,  returned  without  having  effected  the 
ODJect  of  his  mission.  —  S.  S.  Concilia,  Labbei  et  Cossartii,  tom.  xii. 
p.  1432. 

Note  15  (p.  42).— Hist  S.  Lateran  Condi,  p.  184.  S.  S.  Concilia, 
Labbei  et  Cossartii,  tom.  xiv.  p.  288.  Dumon^  Corps.  Diplomat  iv. 
par.  i.  p.  226.  By  art.  xxix.  of  this  Concordat,  the  clergy  are  prohibited 
n^  keeping  concubines,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  eccle- 
siastical revenues  for  three  months,  and  loss  of  their  benefices  if  they 
persevered.  The  laity  are  also  exhorted  to  continence  ;  and  it  is  very 
gravely  and  very   truly    observed,  *'  Nimis   reprehensibilis   est,   qui 
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uxorem  habet,  et  ad  aliam  uxorem,  sen  mulierem  accedit ;  qui  vero 
solutus'e»t,  Bi  continere  nolit,  juxta  Apostoli  consilium,  uxorem  ducat** 

Note  16  (p.  42). — The  Parisians,  who  hated  the  Concordat,  attributed 
it  to  tlie  pope,  the  duchess  of  Angoul^e,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  Ha 
chancellor  du  Prat.  The  foUowing  lines  are  said  to  have  been  affixed  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  : — 

*^  Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  frendens  Leo  rodit  utramque ; 
Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  sulphuris  antra  petant ; 
Prato,  Leo,  consorte  carent,  Mulierque  marito  ; 
Conjugio  hos  jungas  ;  Cerberus  alter  erunt." 

Such  was  the  tumult,  that  a  leader  only  seemed  wanting  to  induce  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  resounded  with  seditious  bal- 
lads, &c.  Vide  Seckendorf.  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  lib.  i.  p.  32.  Tlw 
Abbd  Mably,  in  his  <' Observations  sur  PHistoire  de  France,"  (vide 
Fabr.  in  not.  Leon.  X.  44),  considers  the  authority  thus  obtained  as  • 
powerful  .engine  of  oppres»on  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  M  vide 
Thuani  Histor.  lib.  i.  p.  18.  Ed.  Buckley. 

Note  17  (p.  43). — Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  the  pcmtiff,  tin 
Florentines,  who  were  affected  by  the  general  scarcity  of  jnroviDOos 
which  then  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  were  well  pleased  when  he 
^d  his  numerous  attendants  took  their  final  departure.  Paris  de  Grasos 
protests,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  remain  any  longer  in  a  pIiMse 
where  the  inhabitants  seemed  inclined  to  famish  their  Roman  visitors.  He 
therefore  left  the  pontiff,  and  hastened  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal  (jer- 
mano  de  Grassis,  at  Bologna ;  where  he  seems  to  have  made  himself 
amends,  by  his  good  living,  for  the  penance  which  he  underwent  at 
Florence.  He  afterwards  returned  to  that  city,  to  accompany  the  pontiff 
to  Rome,  but  Leo  dismissed  him  to  attend  tiie  host,  wlulst  he  noade  a 
circuitous  tour  of  about  twelve  days  ;  and  although  Paris  was  greatly 
scandalised  that  the  pontiff  should  travel  without  tiie  host,  yet  he  con- 
fesses that  he  did  not  remonstrate  on  the  occasion,  lest  the  pope  should 
give  him  orders  to  wait  for  him  in  such  a  miserable,  place,  but  has- 
tened with  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome. — Par.  de  Grassis,  de 
ingressu,  &c.,  p.  41. 

Note  18  (p.  44). — To  a  correct  and  unimpeachable  moral  character, 
GiuBano  united  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  literary  talent,  as  appears 
from  his  writings,  in  which  he  followed,  though  not  with  equal  vigour, 
the  steps  of  his  father.  He  is,  however,  enumerated  by  Crescimbeni 
among  those  writers  who  were  superior  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  &g6. 
On  the  death  of  Giuliano,  his  widow  ,Filiberta  of  Savoy,  returned  to  her 
sister  Louisa,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  taking  with  her  all  her  jewels  and 
bridal  ornaments,  to  an  immense  value.  Jov.  Vita  Leon.  X,  lib.  iii. 
p.  70.  Their  short  union  was  not  productive  of  any  offspring,  but 
Giuliano  left  an  illegitimate  son,  who  was  bom  at  Urbino,  in  the  year 
1511,  and  after  having  been  educated  in  the  Roman  court,  became  the 
celebrated  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  all 
the  learned  men  of  his  time.      By  the  treaty  between  Leo  X.  and 
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Frands  L  Ginfiano  was  to  be  honoured  with  a  title  in  France,  which  it 
was  nnderstood  should  be  that  of  duke  of  Nemours  ;  and,  although  his 
death  prevented  his  being  formally  invested  with  that  honour,  yet  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  that  title.  On  his  death  Ariosto  wrote  an  ode, 
not  inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  his  exquisite  pen,  in  which  he 
introduces  the  shade  of  Giuliano  as  apostrophising,  in  the  most  elegant 
and  affectionate  terms,  his  widowed  bride. 

NoTB  19  (p.  47). — This  treaty,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to 
raise  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  government  of  Milan,  which  had  been 
relinquished  by  his  brother  Maximilian,  occasioned  great  debates  in  the 
Finglish  councils,  which  are  fully  stated  by  Lord  Herbert  ^*  Leo  had  a 
hand  herein,"  says  that  historian,  <<  as  knowing  how  much  safer  it  was 
for  Italy,  tlmt  a  single  duke  should  govern  l£ilan,  than  such  a  potent 
prince  as  Francis  I."  At  this  time  Sie  emperor  amused  Henry  VIII. 
with  promises  of  granting  to  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  resigning  to 
him  the  empire^  by  whidi  means  he  extracted  from  him  considerable 
suniB  of  money.  Vide  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  51,  &c. 
From  a  document  preserved  in  Rymer's  Foedera  it  also  appears  that 
Francesco  Sforza  had  promised  to  pay  Wolsey  a  pension  of  ten  thousand 
ducats  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  possession  of  his  dominions. 
— Bapin,  vol.  i.  p.  732.   Rymer  vi.  par.  i.  p.  109. 

Note  20  (p.  49). — Charles  derived  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon  from  his  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim,  that  a  female  could  not  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  so  it  was  contended,  that  she  could  transmit  no  right 
to  her  descendants. —  Vide  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol  ii.  p.  112. 

Note  21  (p.  50). — By  this  treaty,  which  was  effected  on  the  seventh 
day  of  November,  1515,  Francis  agreed  to  advance  to  the  Swiss  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  lieu  of  the  terms  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  more  for  tiie  expenses  which  ihey 
had  incurred  in  Italy. — Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat  vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  218. 

Note  22  (p.  60). — The  proportions  of  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain 
were  fixed  at  fifteen  thousand  gold  florins  each,  and  Maximilian  was  to 
discharge  the  stipulations  already  entered  into  by  him  with  the  S^viss  in 
this  rei^pect — Supp.  au  Corps  Diplomat,  iU  iwp. 

Note  23  (p.  64). — This  treaty  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Codex 
Italiaa  Diplomaticus  of  LUnig,  or  in  the  Collections  of  Dumont ;  yet,  as 
it  is  stated  in  express  terms  by  Guicciardini,  Ub.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 32,  and 
is  recognised  by  the  accurate  Muratori,  Anniali  d'ltaL  x.  132,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  concluded. 

Note  24  (p.  65). — Ammirato  informs  us  that  Lorenzo  offered  to 
accept  the  challenge,  and  meet  the  duke  in  single  combat,  provided  he 
would  first  restore  matters  to  their  former  footing.  Ammir.  Riti*atti 
d'Uomini  iUustri  di  Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  105.  If  by  this 
proposal  it  was  meant  that  the  duke  should  relinquish  to  Lorenzo  the 
sovereignty  of  Urbino  before  the  combat  took  place,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  duke  would  accede  to  it^  and  the  evasion  will  not  save  the  credit  of 
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the  papal  commander,  which^  howeTer,  might  perhaps  be  defended  on 
better  grounds. 

Note  25  (p.  65). — ^It  appears  from  Guicciarduiiy  that  the  Boom 
casuists  pretended  that  the  passport  was  void,  because  Florida  was  not 
expressly  named  as  a  subject  oi  the  church  and  secretary  of  the  duke ; 
but  the  histOTian  justly  treats  this  as  a  miserable  caviL  Storia  d'ltiL 
lib.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  133.  The  secretary  did  noty  howeyear,  lose  Im  life  on 
this  occasion,  but  was  liberated  in  consequence  of  a  st^ulation  for  tint 
purpose,  in  the  treaty  afterwards  conduded  between  the  danttt^ng 
parties. — Leoni^  Vita  &.  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  261. 

Note  26  (p.  66). — He  was  the  son  of  GioTanni  di  Pier-FranoeflBO  deP 
Medici,  by  Caterina  Sforza,  the  hermne  of  her  age,  and  was  bom  ii 
Forli,  in  1498.  If  we  may  <aredit  Ammirato,  he  manifested,  in  his  infitficj, 
a  most  savage  ferocity  of  disposition,  which  eouM  only  be  gratified  by 
slaughtering  brute  animals,  and  ^nmlting  and  abusing  his  oompaniooa 
In  me  paroxysms  of  his  fiuy,  he  had  even  assassinate  sevexal  persoBi^ 
and  had  been  banished  from  Florenee  before  he  arrived  at  maiAooi 
His  early  crimes  were,  however,  too  soon  forgotten  in  the  sptendonr  «f 
his  military  exploits ;  and  his  incredible  courage,  and  unbounded  gens- 
rosity,  gained  him  numerous  friends  and  adherents,  and  are  said  to  osfe 
occasioned  great  apprehensions  to  Leo  X.,  who  sent  for  him  to  Bobs  at 
an  early  age,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  attachment  by  confimal 
favours.  The  descendants  of  Giovanni,  who  was  the  father  of  tiie  gzaad 
duke  Cosmo  I.  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Tuscany  for  two  centuries^ — jSanir 
rato,  voL  iii  p.  176.    life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid. 

Note  27  (p.  67). — Ammirato,  Opusc.  voL  liL  p.  105.  Guicdaid* 
Hb.  xiii.  Leoni  informs  us,  more  particularly,  that  Lorenzo  was  wounded 
by  a  Spanish  soldier,  named  Kobles,  who  having  observed,  from  the 
garrison,  that  he  frequently  visited  the  artillery  wiuout  being  suffictently 
attentive  to  his  safety,  took  aim  at  his  head,  idiilst  he  was  stooping  to 
examine  a  cannon,  and  struck  him  between  the  neck  and  the  shoulder ; 
to  which  the  author  adds,  that  the  wound  was  thought  so  dangerous,  tlart 
Lorenzo  was  carried  to  Ancona,  with  Httle  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

Note  28  (p.  69). — We  are  informed  by  Guieciardini,  that  on  the  eoft- 
ditions  of  the  treaty  being  reduced  into  writing  the  duke  required  4ie 
insertion  of  certain  words,  importing  that  the  Spaniards  had  conceded 
the  dominions  of  Urbino  to  the  pope,  which  not  being  assented  to,  the 
duke  refused  to  afiEix  his  signature,  and  hastening  from  the  place,  accom- 
panied by  Federigo  da  Bozzolo  and  otiiers  of  nis  followers,  proceeded 
through  Bomagna  and  the  Bolognese  to  Mantua.  Storia  d'ltaL  lib.  xiiL 
I  have,  however,  preferred  the  authority  of  Leoni,  who  allows  that  the 
duke  assented  to  ^e  treaty  ;  nor,  indeed,  without  such  assent,  could  he 
have  been  entitled  to  the  advantages  for  which  he  had  stipulated. — ^Yita 
di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  Kb.  ii.  p.  262. 

Note  29  (p.  74). — It  was  supposed,  however,  that  Adrian  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  servants,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  he  had 
secreted  in  his  flight.  ^'Constans  tamen  opinio  es^  eum  insoto  vk 
interiorem  ihoracem  auro  oneratum,  comitis  umuli  perfidia  oppreaaam ; 
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Muoqae  sonepto,  (mdaver  in  solitarimn  aliquom  locum  abjectum  occul> 
tori."  YateriaiL  de  laterat  Infelic  lib.  i  p.  17.  Adrian  was  an  accom- 
pHflhed  Latin  scholar,  aa  appears  by  sach  of  his  pieces  as  are  preserved 
m  the  Gann.  JUustr.  Poet.  ItaL  torn.  ▼.  p.  397  ;  et  vide  chap.  vii.  In 
tile  noffk  of  Hennr  Viil.  ho  was  tiie  pope's  collector  in  England,  and 
stood  hi^  in  thd  myonr  of  the  king,  who  conferred  on  him  the  see  of 
HerefoMi  and  aftarwards  that  of  Bath.  Vide  Bacon.  Hist  Hen.  VII. 
^  Certi^f*  toiyn  that  eminent  author,  <<  yir  magnus  fuit  Adrianus,  et  multa 
eniditione,  prudentia,  et  in  rebus  dvilibus  dexteritate,  pneditus."  He 
aftiBpWards  zdates  tiie  part  which  Adrian  took  in  tiie  conspiracy  of 
Pteirttcci,  and  attributes  it  to  an  ambitious  and  vain  desire  of  obtaining 
fhavKpney ;  which  it  seems  had  been  promised  by  an  astrologer  to  a 
CKrunal  named  Adrian,  which  he  conceived  applied  only  to  himself ;  but 
nUdi  was  intended  to  refer  to  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  of 
Charles  V.  and  successor  of  Leo  X.  A  few  months  after  the  cardinal 
iiad  abaoonded,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  benefices,  as  appears 
by  Ik  letter  fircm  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  to  Wolsey,  revesting 
that  H«iry  VIIL  would  signify  his  intentions  to  the  pontiff,  as  to  the 
fiiqymal  of  the  Tacant  bishoprie. — Rymer,  vi  par  i  141. 

NoTB  80  (p.  75). — Guicdard.  lib.  xiii.  voL  ii.  p.  146.  Anotiier  author, 
hoireter,  relates^  that  Petmcd  was  decapitated,  having  refused  to  confess 
bis  Bin&»  alleging,  that  if  he  lost  his  body,  he  cared  nothing  about  his 
sodL^— Fsbrcm.  p.  285. 

Nora  81  (p.  75). — Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  120.  It  is  not,  however, 
impvobable^  uiat  the  cardinal  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the 
inteifereiiee  of  Francis  I.,  who  represented  him  to  the  pope  as  one  of  his 
Genoese  mibjeeie,  and  of  a  family  whidi  he  highly  esteemed. — Lettere 
di  Ftinet^  toL  i.  p.  21. 

Nora  82  (p.  76). — Vasari,  who  has  given  some  account  of  this  trans- 
action in  his  own  manner,  mentions  six  cardinals  as  involved  in  tlic 
cons^racy,  having  erroneouidy  enumerated  S.  Georgio  and'Raffaello 
Biano  as  different  persons.     Vide  Ha^onam.  p.  102. 

Non  88  (p.  76). — This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
sevend  di^piined  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  at  Rome,  to  Henry  VIll. 
requesting  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  cardinal  Biario.  The  letter, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  this  transaction,  is  given  in  Rymer, 
vL  par.  i.  p.  134. 

NoTB  34  (p.  77)« — Mr.  Henke,  in  a  long  note  on  this  passage,  has 
quoted  the  autiiority  of  Jacob  Ziegler,  of  Vienna,  in  his  ''  Hist,  of 
Clement  VII.''  (published  by  Schelhome,  in  his  ^  Amoenitat.  Hist.  Eccl. 
et  liter."  vol.  ii.  p.  210,)  to  show  that  Clement,  whilst  known  as  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  was  the  chief  instigator  of  all  tiie  severities 
practised  by  the  pope  in  the  course  of  this  a^air  ;  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding,  by  the  ruin  of  so  many  of  the  cardinals,  his  own  avaricious 
and  ambitious  designs  ;  whilst  Leo,  devoted  to  liis  pleasures,  permitted 
such  unjust  and  cruel  judgments  to  be  executed  in  his  name.  Vide 
Germ.  JBd.  voL  ii.  p.  316*. 
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Note  35  (p.  80). — Guicdaxd.  lib.  viiL  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  It  was  also  anp- 
posed,  that  in  this  measure  Leo  selected  the  friends  of  his  family,  that 
he  might  prepare  the  way  for  his  cousin,  Ginlio  de*  Medid,  as  his 
snccesBor  in  tiie  pontificate.  Vide  Jacob.  Zieder,  in  Ifistorift  Qemiaitis 
Vn.  ap.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot  52.  In  his  aeries  of  liist<Hicsl 
pictures  in  ilie  palace  of  the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  Vaaari  has  intio- 
da<^  the  portxaits  of  all  these  cardinals,  ¥diom  he  has  alao  described  in 
his  <^  Ra^namenti,"  or  dialogae,  with  the  duke  fVanoesco  de'  Medio. 

NoTB  36  (p.  81). — ^The  annual  income  of  this  debaodied  eodesiastic 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  ducats,  although  Paris  de  Graasis  infonns 
us  that  he  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  either  to  write  or  read  ;  to 
which  he  adds,  in  allusion  to  the  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  '^ab 
umbilico  ad  plantas  pedum  [totum  perditus,  nt  nee  stare  oec  ineedeare 
posset."     Vide  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  p.  287. 

Note  37  (p.  82). — ^The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  at  this  period,  are 
enumerated  by  Jovius  at  85,000  persons,  including  strangers  ;  but  after 
the  dreadful  sackage  of  the  city,  m  the  pantificate  of  dement  YIL,  and 
the  other  calamities  which  that  place  experienced,  they  were  reduced,  at 
the  time  Jovius  wrote,  to  32,000.r— Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83. 

Note  38  (p.  84). — Inferno,  cant.  xL  v.  vi.  &c. ;  also  the  whole  mne- 
teenth  canto,  where  Dante  finds  Nicholas  III.  (Orsini)  in  heSl,  planted 
with  his  heels  upwards,  waiting  till  Boniface  YIII.  arrives,  wlio  is  to 
take  his  place  ;  and  who  is  to  be  again  refieved,  in  due  time,  by 
Clement  V.  ^  Un  pcutor  sema  leggeJ*  Count  Bossi,  like  a  £uthiul  son 
of  the  churdi,  reminds  me  that  ^  I  have  too  often  confounded  togetiier 
the  diurch  and  the  clergy  ;  that  the  censures  and  invectives  I  have  cited 
are  merely  personal,  and  affect  only  the  characters  of  individuals  in  the 
highest  stations  of  the  church,  and  not  the  church  itself.  That  it  is 
possible  the  ministers  may  be  vicious,  and  exposed  to  censure,  or  even  to 
contempt,  without  derogating  from  the  sanctity  of  religion,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  church."  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  voL  vi.  p.  88.  My  reply  is, 
that  as  the  visible  church  is  seen  only  in  its  ministers,  so  the  bringing  of 
these  into  contempt  has  generaUy  been  justiy  thought  to  bring  the  Roman 
church  itself  into  contempt ;  and  on  tins  idea  the  Protestant  writers  have 
sometimes  endeavoured  to  maintain  charges  against  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
without  attending  to  the  extenuations  or  exculpations  of  winch  the 
subject  in  some  cases  admits. 

Note  39  (p.  85). — The  French  translator  has  increased  the  number  of 
editions  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  twenty,  for  which  he  has  been  reproved 
by  Count  Bossi,  who  asserts,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  the 
ten  editions  which  I  have  mentioned.  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  On  the 
contrary,  Henke,  on  the  authority  of  Panzer,  asserts  that  there  were 
above  twenty  editions  up  to  the  year  1500.  Grerm.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
The  latter  author  adds,  tiiat  some  wits  in  England  composed  satires  upon 
the  clergy  still  earlier  than  in  Italy.  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  lived  Walther  Mapes  and  Nigel  Wireker,  whose  bitter  saUies 
were  learnt  by  heart.  The  'Speculum  Stultorum'  of  the  latter  was 
printed  more  than  six  times  up  to  the  year  1500.    But  Germany,  above 
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all,  in  the  last  five  years  preceding  the  Reformation,  was  very  froitful 
in  compositions  of  this  kind.  Hemmerlin,Mumer,  Brandt,  Kaisersperg, 
and  otheorsy  were  favourite  and  much  read  authors." — Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  333». 

Note  40  (p.  88). — ^^This  taste  of  the  age  had  a  perceptible  influence, 
even  upon  Uie  style  of  the  official  docmnents  which  Bembo  drew  up  for 
Leo  X.  It  avoided  many  modem  Latin  expressions,  which  are  become 
usual  in  ecdesiastial  language,  and  emploved  in  their  stead  others  of 
genuine  Roman  diction,  which  referred  to  neathen  religious  notions  and 
customs." — ^Henke,  Crerm.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  337*. 

Note  41  (p.  89). — This  will  appear  from  the  admirable  Laude,  or 
JBymn,  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  given  in  the  App^idix.  Of  this  piece  a 
translation  is  also  there  attempted  ;  which  is,  however,  very  inadequate 
to  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  fitll  idea  of  the  nuijestic  grandeur  and 
profound  piety  of  the  original     Vide  Appendix  IIL 

Note  42  (p.  97). — Felice  Ck)ntelori,  who  wrote  an  express  treatise  on 
this  subject,  cited  by  Pallavicini,  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  lib.  i. 
o^.  iiL  p.  54.  Ed.  Rom.  1664,  4to.  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that 
'*  archives  were  not  likely  to  give  any  information  respecting  the  &ct  so 
positively  asserted  by  Guicciardini  and  Fra.  Paolo ;"  and  this  he  has 
followed  up  by  a  long  note,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  implicate  the 
pontifif  in  this  act  of  misappUcation  of  the  property  of  the  church ;  but  as 
iiis  opinion  is  founded  rather  on  circumstances  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  times,  than  upon  any  additional  evidence 
of  the/oc^,  I  shall  not  engage  further  in  the  debate,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  passage  in  Germ.  Ed.  vol  ii.  p.  341*. 

Note  43  (p.  92). — **  Pudet  referre,"  says  Fabroni,  speaking  of  Tetzel, 
^  qun  ipse  et  dixit,  et  fecit,  quasi  Legatus  e  ceelo  missus  fiiisset  ad  quod 
libet  piaculum  expiandum  atque  purgandum."  Leonis  X.  Vita,  p.  132. 
The  reformed  writers  accuse  Leo  X.  of  having  exceeded  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  rapacity  upon  this  occasion.  ^  On  ne  pent  pas  dire  que 
Jules  n.  qu' Alexander  VI.  ou  qu'aucun  autre  de  ses  predecesseurs  fut 
all^  plus  loin  k  cet  ^gard  ;  et  je  ne  sai  si  les  Qu&teurs,  qui  sous  Pinspec- 
tion  de  son  Nonce  fiirent  employes  au  recouvrement  des  d^ers,  n'efface- 
rent  pas,  par  leur  exces,  tous  les  desordres  de  ceux  qui  avoient  fait  avant 
eux  le  m^e  metier." — Vide  Cha.  Chais,  Lettres  Historiques  sur  les 
Jubil^B  et  les  Indulgences,  tom.  iii.  p*  707.  Ed.  La  Haye,  1751.  Mr. 
Henke  has  cited  numerous  other  instances  of  the  arrogance,  rapacity, 
and  blasphemy  of  Tetzel  and  his  associates,  on  the  authority  of  German 
authors.  If  the  reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  scandalous  and 
abominable  nature  of  such  a  traffic  stands  in  need  of  further  proof,  he 
may  find  it  abundantly  in  Mr.  Henke's  annotations  on  the  above  passage. 
Grerm.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

Note  44  (p.  92). — He  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1483.  His  name,  in  his  native  language, 
was  LuUer^  which  afforded  some  one  of  his  numerous  adversaries  a  sub- 
ject for  the  following  lines,  more  remarkable  for  their  scurrility  than 
their  wit : — 
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<*  Gennania  XriiMer  Scum  osty  est  Latro  Bohemia^ 
Eigo  quid  est  LuiUr  t  Bcurra  latroq;iie  aimiiL" 

**  Latter  has,  periu^a,  in  aotne  German  dialects  tiiat  ognificalkm.  Ow 
hero  was  properiy  denominated  Liider,  Luder." — ^Henke,  Grecm.  Ei 
▼oL  il  p.  347. 

Note  45  (p. 95).— Segni^Storie  Fior.lib.  it.  Fabnm.  Lemt  X.  adtiotfil 
Bandello,  in  llie  prefiMse  to  one  of  his  norels,  fParte  iiL  Nor.  25^  infoRM 
uSy  itiat  Leo  X.  was  blamed  becanse,  when  SuTestro  FHerio  poittted  oot 
to  him  the  hereries  in  the  works  of  Martin  Lnther,  he  oMfy  ofatoirs^ 
that  iMther  imu  a  man  of  takfn/ta,  and  Uiai  thae  were  tmfy  tke  egmoMt 
qf  monkt. 

Note  46  (p.  96).— This  letter  is  dated  the  fifth  of  AttgnsL  1518.-^P^ 
App.  No.  y.  Pailayicini  (lib.  i.  cap.  ti.  p.  66)  bocobbb  Fra.  I^aulii  of 
having  intentionally  omitted  to  notice  this  letter,  which  he  condders  it  t 
refutation  of  the  common  notion  that  Leo  had  proceeded  against  Lttdulf 
with  too  much  haste  and  severity  {  but  althmi^  the  letter  is  of  too 
important  a  nature  to  be  overlooked  in  a  narrative  of  theae  transatituSn 
yet  it  certainly  appears  that  proceedings  had  been  conunenoad  agaiut 
Luther  before  its  arrival  at  Rome,  and  that  Maimbm^  is  ri^t  in  anuMl1ii| 
that  the  citation  of  Luther  was  issued  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  fcj 
the  pope. — ^Mumb.  ap.  Seckendorfl^  lib.  i.  sec.  zvi.  p.  41. 

Note  47  {^.  98). — '^  Veni  igitor,  pedester  et  panper,  Angnfttetn,**  ft& 
— Luth.  in  preef.  Count  Boffii  is  of  opinion,  that  "  if  Luther  wmt  to 
Augsburg  on  foot,  it  was  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  ^ve  4elat  to  his 
cause  ;  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  the  situation  ^e  then  stood, 
at  the  head  of  a  poweriul  party,  and  under  the  protection  of  hSs  sore- 
reign,  he  could  have  wanted  the  means  of  travelling  in  such  manner  as 
he  chose.*'  What  the  motives  of  Luther  might  be  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  divine,  but  the  words,  ^pedester  et  pa/uper,''  admit  of  no  diqmte ;  and 
my  quoting  them  will  scarcely  justify  the  remark  of  the  annotator,  that  I 
have  in  my  frequent  citations  depended  too  much  on  the  nairative  and 
representations  of  Luther.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  120.* 

Note  48  (p.  100). — The  cardinal  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the 
church,  '<  that  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ  being  sufficient  tb  redeem 
the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  part  that  was  shed  in  the  earden, 
and  upon  the  cross,  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  church,  and  misht  be 
distributed  by  indulgences  firom  the  lUman  pontiff. "  Luther,  whilst  he 
admitted  tiiat  the  merits  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  salvation,  denied 
that  the  pope  held  them,  like  money  in  a  chest;  but  allowed  that  he  had 
power  to  distribute  them  by  virtue  of  the  keys  of  8.  Peter  I  On  the  second 
question  the  Roman  church  has  decided,  that  a  legal  obedience^  or  con- 
formity in  receiving  the  sacrament,  when  combined  with  good  vorkSf  is 
sufficient  for  salvation  ;  but  Luther  insisted  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments depended  on  the  degree  of  faith  with  which  they  were  received ; 
an  opinion  which  the  conUnal  treated  with  such  ridicule  as  to  raise  a 
laugh  among  his  Italian  attendants  against  Luther.  This  opinion,  of  the 
necessity  ot  faith  to  salvation,  was  ever  afterwards  maintained  by  Luther 
with  great  iirmucss  ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  he  carry  it,  ^*  as  seemed, 
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perhaps  contrary  to  his  intentioii^  to  derogate  not  only  from  the 
J  of  gwid  woriSj  but  even  from  their  obli^tian  and  importance, 
d  not  allow  thetn  to  be  considered  either  as  the  condUunUf  or  the 
f  salvation,  nor  even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it." — Vide 
y  note  on  Mosheim's  Ecdes.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  His  disciple 
BT  went  still  further,  and  maintained^  that  good  works  were  an 
erU  to  sdhaiHon»  Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  notion  of 
1  works  by  saying,  <<  Bona  opera  non  fiidunt  bonuln  virom  ;  sed 
r  facit  bona  opera.  Mala  opera  non  fadunt  malum  virum ;  sed 
^  facit  mala  opera." — Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec.  xxviL  p.  100. 

49  (p.  101).~-6taupita  was  in  fiiet  a  warm  adherent  to  the  eame 
w,  and  Pallavicini  informs  us,  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  bem 
istigation  that  Luther  first  opposed  himself  to  the  promulgatioii 
^nces :  ^  Non  misurando  il  fdturo  ginooo  di  quella  minaat'egli 
ira.*'  That  Pallavicini  was  not  mistaken  in  this  conjecture  sum- 
appears  by  a  letter  firom  Luther  to  Stanpitz.  Vide  Lutheori  Op. 
.  64,  b. 

50  (p.  103). — Although  Luther,  in  his  second  appeal,  winch  beftts 
28th  day  of  November,  1518,  has  not  expressly  assigned  as  a 

ar  it,  the  papal  bull  of  the  9th  day  of  the  same  month ;  yet  it  is 
»robable  tiiat  he  was  sufficiently  informed  of  its  purport,  or  at 
)  wdl  aware  that  some  measure  of  the  kind  would  be  taken  against 
he  expressly  states,  that  **he  hears  proceedings  are  abeady 
ced  against  him  in  the  Roman  court,  and  wai  judges  are 
d  to  condenm  him^"  &o.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
aration  of  the  pope  respecting  indulgences,  compelled  Luther  to 
rom  his  authority  to  that  of  a  general  council.  The  apologists  of 
lan  see  have  indeed  contended  that  the  appeal  of  Luther  was  not 
1  by  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  and  Maimburg  expressly  places  the 
efore  the  bull ;  but  this  is  sufficient]^  refuted  by  the  dates  of  the 
re  instruments. — Vide  Maim.  ap.  Seek.  p.  58.  Pallavicini  idso 
.  to  invalidate  the  express  assertion  of  Fra.  Paolo,  that  C^  IM 
to  the  appeal,  because,  as  he  says,  it  must  have  required  a  month 
ho  former  from  Rome  to  Germany,  ^a  slow  progress  in  a  busi* 
uch  urgency,)  and  that  it  was  not  published  at  Lintz  till  the  Idth 
December  ;  but  this  affords  no  proof  that  Luther  was  not  apprised 
itents  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
appears  from  his  appeal,  that  he  knew  such  measures  were  in 
. —  Vide  Fra.  Paolo,  lib.  i.  p.  9.  Pallavicini,  Ub.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  92. 
h  pleasure  I  add,  that  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  also  fully  concurred 
»pinion  here  expressed.  Vide  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
436,  in  note. 

51  (p.  103). — '^  Neque  enim  ignorantiorem  Asinum  ego  vidi,"  &c. 
plane  me  damnatum  abs  te,  tarn  tenebricoso  cerebro,"  says 

)f  Jac.  Hoogstraten,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,  who  had  exhorted 
to  use  no  other  remedies  than  fire  and  sword  to  free  the  world 
h  a  pest  as  Luther.     Fide  Luth.  Op.  torn.  I  p.  102,  b. 
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Note  52  (p.  103).->^  Advemu  armatum  vtmm  ObdUenM. 
Arma  vimmque  caoo,  Mc^ani  qm  nuper  ab  oris, 
Leuooream,  &to  stoHdiUy  Saxonaqiie  yenit 
liUon,  mcdtam  ille  et  {uiiis  vexatoB  et  oestro^ 
Vi  Bcelemniy  memorein  Basomm  cladis  ob  iram  ; 
Malta  quoque  et  Satena  passaa,  quo  perderet  urbeniy 
Inferretque  fnahunthtdUSf  genus  unde  malomm 
Errorumque  Patres,  atque  alti  gloria  Papea." 

Luth.  Op.  torn.  iL  p.  567. 

Note  53  (p.  107). — **  It  was  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  measoreB 
taken  by  Oasetan^*  (says  the  learned  translator  of  Moehehn,  toL  iL  p.  21|) 
<<  to  draw  Luther  anew  under  the  papal  yoke,  because  these  measora 
were  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  wud  suggestions  of  superstition  sod 
tyranny,  maintained  and  avowed  vnih  Hit  mottfronUeas  impudence,'* 

NoTB  54  (p.  109). — The  Italian  poems  of  Sanazzaro  have  genenfly 
been  pubHshed  with  his  ^  Arcadia,"  of  which  there  have  been  numeroia 
editions  :  of  these  the  most  complete  and  correct  are  those  by  CondoOf 
Padua,  1723,  4to,  and  by  RemoncGni,  Venice,  1752,  8to. 

Note  55  (p.  110). — ^Bemb.  Ep.  nom.  Leon.  X.  lib.  ix.  ep.  iL  From 
the  account  given  of  Tebaldeo  in  the  text,  and  the  words  pangemdu  car- 
mkUinu,  &c.,  in  the  note.  Count  Bossi  has  suggested,  that  he  was  pro* 
bably  accustomed  to  redte  his  verses  aU^  improwiao,  and  that  he  may 
therefore  be  enumerated  amongst  the  first  improvtntatoriy  or  reciters  m 
extempore  verses ;  an  art  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  which  he  thinks  wis 
also  practised  by  Accolti,  hereafter  mentioned.  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  m 
p.  11,  in  add.  note*. 

Note  56  (p.  111). — Mazzuch.  voL  i.  p.  67.  ^'Ebbe  la  Signoriadi 
Nepi,  e  d'altre  Castella  nello  stato  Eccleaastico  da  Leon  X.  la  quale 
poscia  dopo  la  morte  di  esso  Bernardo,  seguita  in  Roma  nel  1534,  da 
Clementi  VU.  fii  data  ad  Alfonso  suo  figUuolo  naturale."  Manni,  Istoria 
del  Decamerone,  par.  ii.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  238.  There  appears,  however, 
some  degree  of  inconsistency  in  these  accounts ;  for,  U  Bernardo  was 
deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Paul  III.,  how  could  they  be  restored  to 
his  son  Alfonso  by  Clement  VII.,  who  preceded  Paul  in  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  died  in  1534!  The  annotator  on  the  <^  Ragionamenti "  of 
Vasari,  thus  relates  this  circumstance  : — '^  Leone  X.  dono  al  Unico,  nel 
1520,  col  titolo  di  Ducato,  la  Citta  di  Nepi,  posta  nel  patrimonio  di 
S.  Pietro  ;  la  quale  poi,  nel  1536,  per  la  morte  di  lui  senza  successione) 
ritomo  alia  Simta  Sede." — Ragionam.  p.  93.     Ed.  Arez.  1762. 

Note  57  (p.  1 12). — Lettere  di  P.  Aretino,  voL  v.  p*  46.  MazznciL 
Vol.  i.  p.  66,  If  the  reader  be  curious  to  inquire  what  were  the  sublime 
and  pathetic  passages  which  produced  so  wonderful  an  effect  on  the 
audience,  he  may  be  gratified  by  perusing  the  following  lines  to  the 
Virgin,  which  are  cited  in  the  letter  of  Pietro  Aretino  as  having  given 
occasion  to  such  extravagant  applause  : — 

'^  Quel  generasti  di  cui  concepesti : 
Portasti  quel  di  cui  fosti  fattura  ; 
£  di  te  nacque  quel  di  cui  nascesti.'' 
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Happy  days  !  when  poetic  honours  were  so  easily  attained.  The  whole 
of  this  TemaU  is  printed  in  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Accolti ; 
and  may  be  consulted  by  such  of  my  readers  as  approve  the  above 
spe<ainen.  ;  Bossi  conceives  from  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps  not 
i^thout  reason,  that  the  verses  of  Accolti  Were  originally  given  extem- 
pore ;  as  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  to  account  for  the  great 
effect  said  to  be  produced  by  them."  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  voL  vii.  p.  17, 
note  (a). 

NoTB  58  (p.  114). — Lucilio,  one  of  his  sons,  died  young  in  1531. 
Torqnato,  who  was  admitted  into  the  church,  and  became  a  canon  of 
Padua,  dutinguished  himself  by  his  literary  acquirements.  Helena  was 
niarried,  in  1543,  to  Pietro  Gradenigo,  a  noble  Venetian.  Mazzuch.  iv. 
741.  Agostino  Beazzano  has  celebrated  her  accomplishments  in  one  of 
bis  sonnets  beginning, 

^  Helena,  del  gran  Bembo  altero  pegno." 

MoTOfflna  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Padua, 
with  the  following  inscription  :  Hie  jacet  Morosma,  Petri  Bembi  Concu- 
hina.  But  Mazzuchelli  has  shown  that  this  epitaph  is  fictitious.  She 
wasy  in  fiaict,  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Padua  ;  over 
her  sepulchre  is  inscribed, 

Morosma,  Torqiuxti  BemH  McUri, 
Obiit  8  Idvs  Augusti,  h.d.xxxv. 

Bembo  is  said  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate  wife.  That  he  loved 
her  with  a  sincere  and  constant  affection  is  apparent  from  the  grief 
which  he  suffered  on  her  loss ;  on  which  occasion  eleven  of  his  sonnets 
remain,  which  have  more  pathos  than  any  of  his  writings.  Vide  et 
Bemb.  Ep.  Fam.  lib.  vi.  ep.  66,  67.  Lettere  volgari,  vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  ep.  14. 
Ccmnt  Bossi  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Bembo  did  not  quit  Rome 
until  afi»r  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  as  he  left  it  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff, 
and  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  it,  as  before  noticed. 

Note  59  (p.   114). — The  pains  which  Bembo  afterwards  took  to 

obviate  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  his  moral  conduct,  and  his 

flattering  letters  to  Paul  III.  seem,  however,  tp  contradict  the  report 

'  encouraged  by  Beccatelli,  his  biographer,  and  others,  that  he  reluctantiy 

acceded  to  this  promotion. 

Note  60  (p.  114). — Bembo  was  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
alia  Minerva  at  Rome,  behind  the  great  altar,  and  between  the  tombs  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  Bossi  seems  to  thhik  that  I  have  insisted  too 
much  on  the  dissolute  life  of  Bembo,  before  he  became  a  cardinal,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  was  not  peculiarly  culpable  in  this 
respect,  by  adducing  the  example  of  several  of  his  accomplished  and 
learned  contemporaries.  I  have  only  to  observe  in  reply,  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  been  particularly  severe  on  the  character  of  Bembo  in 
this  respect ;  although  I  fully  agree  with  Count  Bossi,  according  to 
whose  statement,  ^'tutti  quaal  i  poeti,  tutti  i  letterati  di  queUa  et^, 
comech^  residenti  in  Roma,  ed  insigniti  ancora  di  prelature,  di  dignity,  e 
di  ufficj  nella  chiesa,  erano  infetti  dello  stesso  vizio,  o  come  altri  direbbe,- 
tinti  deUapece  medmma'' — ^Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  268,  &c. 
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NoTB  61  (p.  118).«0n  the  partnit  of  thb  Udy,  Mom  wrote  »  «m«i 
in  two  partey  each  oonsisthig  of  fiffy  bIkibm,  m  oUava  rima^  iniAi 
pabliahed  in  his  works,  and  contains  many  beaatifnl  mMwes.  It  wM 
be  tiresome  to  ooUeot  tiie  eulogies  on  the  character  <a  Molza  ;  almost  ifi 
the  diHtingnished  writers  of  the  time  having  left  their  testimony  to  Ids 
praise.  None  of  these  are,  however,  more  honourable  to  his  mequnji 
than  that  of  the  virtnous  and  accomplished  Vittoria  Colonna^  who  has 
devoted  two  of  her  sonnets  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  paroitB  of 
Molza,  who  both  died  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  to  excite  the  son  to 
inmiortalize  theb  virtues  in  liis  writings. — Son.  118.  Ed.  deL  Cono^  1558. 

Nora  62  (p.  118). — Tliat  Molza  was  not  so  enveloped  in  Hcentioai 
amours  as  wholly  to  have  relinquished  the  hopes  of  a  lasting 'fiune^  ^ 
evident  fix>m  one  of  his  sonnets,  beginning,  ^  Alto  Silenzio,  en'  a  penav 
mi  tiri."  His  grand-daughter,  Tarquinia  Molza,  dauditer  of  his  eldest 
son  Camillo,  bom  in  1542,  ranks  amongst  the  most  learned  and  ilfais- 
trious  women  of  Italy.  Her  works,  united  with  those  of  her  aneestirfB, 
were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1750. 

NoTB  63  (p.  \l9).^Vide  ante,  voL  i.  chap.  ii.  In  the  year  1507,  he 
was  sent  hy  Uie  cardinal  Ippolito  to  Mantua^  to  congratolate  his  sister, 
Isabella  d'Esbe,  the  wife  of  ihe  marquis  Francesco  Gkmzago,  on  tiie  hirft 
of  a  child.  A  letter  from  Isabella  to  her  brother  yet  rema^  and  dhows 
that  at  this  time  Ariosto  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  his  greet 
epic  poem,  some  pi^rts  of  wluch  he  r^  for  her  amusement.  This  letter 
is  also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  production  of  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished woman  of  high  rank  in  Italy. — Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  101. 

Note  64  (p.  122). — Dove,  diavolo,  Messer  Lodovico,  avete  pigiiate  Umk 
coglumerie,  Mazzuchelli  has  altered,  in  some  degree,  the  phraseology  of 
the  cardinal,  who,  according  to  his  narrative,  inquired  from  Ariosto, 
Donde  mai  aveste  egli  trovaie  Uvnte  minchionerie.  Scrittori  d'ltaL  vol  iL 
p.  1609  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  anecdote  is  well- 
founded,  and  that  the  merits  of  Ariosto,  like  those  of  Milton,  and  of  all 
others  whose  g^us  has  been  superior  to  the  character  of  the  age,  were 
not  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  his  lifetime.  Mazzuch.  vol.  iL  p.  1069. 
P.  Aretino,  in  a  letter  to  Dolce,  relates  that  an  expression  similar  to  that . 
made  use  of  by  the  cardinal,  had  been  applied  by  one  of  his  servants  to 
the  paraphrase  of  Aretino,  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  "  Un  mio 
servitor,  sentendo  leggere  i  miei  salmi,  disse,  mi  non  so  %i  IHavolo  U  pa- 
dron  si  caiti  tatUe  bagaUUe,** — Baillet,  Jugemens  des  Soavans,  vol.  iv. 
p.  48. 

Note  65  (p.  123). — The  centre  of  the  fcKciaia  of  the  house  has  the 
following  inscripticm : — 

PARVA,  SED  APTA  MIHI  ;    BED  NULLI  OBNOXIA  ;    SED  NON 
SOBDIDA  ;  PARTA  MEO  SED  TAMEN  .£RB  DOHVS. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  front  is  inscribed, 

SIC.      DOMUS.      H.£C. 

AREOSTBA 

PROPITIOS 

DBOS.      HABBAT.      OLIM.      UT 

PINDARICA. 
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NoTS  66  ^p,  123).-- To  this  miasion  Ariosto  allades  in  ills  fourth 
Sfttbre^  in  wmch  he  laments  the  intermption  which  it  had  occadoned  to 
his  stodiee,  and  his  absence  from  his  mistress.  He  admits  that  his  em- 
^yment  is  both  honoorable  and  profitable,  hut  alleges  that  he  is  in  the 
rftnadon  of  the  cock  that  found  a  diamond,  or  of  the  Venetian  noblonan 
to  idiom  the  king  of  Portugal  made  a  present  of  an  Arabian  horse. 

Note  67  (p.  123). — For  an  account  of  the  various  editions  of  this 
celebrated  poem,  after  its  first  publication  in  Ferrara,  per  Lodovico 
Mazdocco,  m  1516,  4to,  I  must  rofer  to  the  bibliographers  and  liierary 
hiatorians  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  Mazzuchelli,  who  has  particularised 
no  less  than  sixty-seven  editions,  down  to  the  year  1753  ;  of  which  the 
beat  is  allowed  to  be  that  with  the  designs  of  Girolamo  Porro,  Venice, 
amnresBO  Francesco  di  Franceschi,  1584, 4to.  For  much  additional  and 
Tainiable  information  respecting  the  editions  of  the  <<  Orlando  Furioso," 
^e  reader  may  consult  ue  note  of  Ck)unt  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  voL  vii  p.  288. 

Non  68  (p.  123).— The  <<  Satires"  of  Ariosto  wero  not  published 
anta  after  the  death  of  their  author,  m  1533.  This  edition  is  ^titied, 
**  Lb  SiTiRB  di  M.  Ludovioo  Ariosto  volgari.  In  torza  rima,  di  nuovo 
9tainpate,  del  Mese  di  Ootobre,  m.i>.xxxiiii.,"  from  which  it  might  be 
infBRed  they  had  before  been  printed,  if  it  were  not  Imown  that  this 
is  the  frequent  phraseology  of  the  printers  of  this  period,  and  that  many 
inatanoes  occur  where  it  has  been  used,  when  the  work  has  never  before 
undergone  the  press.  These  Satires  have  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
books  prohibited  by  the  Roman  see,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  pub- 
lieation  of  many  subsequent  editions,  some  of  which  have  been  print^  in 
Yanioe  at  difflsrent  times,  as  well  separately  as  with  his  lyric  pieces  and 
odier  works. 

NoTS  69  (p.  123). — The  Latin  poems  of  Ariosto,  divided  into  two  books, 
were  collected  and  published  by  Giov.  Batt  Pigna,  together  with  his  own 
poema  and  those  of  Celio  Calcagnini,  at  Venice,  ex  officina  Eratmicmay  by 
Vineentio  Valgrisi,  in  1553,  8vo.  Giraldi  denominates  them,  ingeniota 
md  dvyrwuevla, — ^De  Poet.  suor.  temp.  dial.  i.  Some  of  them  appear 
in  yarious  coUectioncf,  and  particularly  in  the  Carm.  niustr.  Poet.  Ital. 
YoL  i.  p.  342; 

NoTB  70  (p.  126). — One  of  these  pieces  represents  Christ  just  taken 
from  the  cross,  and  sinking  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  work  has 
frequentiy  been  copied  in  paintings  which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  Michel-Agnolo,  and  has  also  been  engraved.  Bottari, 
Note  al  Vasari,  voL  ilL  p.  314  ;  e<  vide  Condivi,  Vita  di  M.  A.  Buonarotti, 
p.  63,  where  this  piece  is  fiiUy  described,  and  where  it  appears  that  the 
artist  inscribed  on  the  cross  the  following  line  : — 

Nan  vi  sipensa  qmmto  acmffue  costa. 

He  also  designed  for  her  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  another  of 
Christ  at  the  well  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  has  also  been 
engraved.  Vasari,  ut  mp.  My  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fuseli,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  me,  has  observed  respecting  the  above  passage,  that 
**  there  seems  to  be  some  inconsistency  in  it,  as  no  trace  of  any  work  of 
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Rciilptnre  executed  by  Michd'Agnolo  for  Vittoria  Colonna  exists."  I  do 
not  perceive  that  I  have  stated  that  the  works  referred  to  were  m 
sculpture,  but  have  expressly  characterised  them  as  having  been  detigiit, 
or  drawings.  One  of  these  subjects,  that  of  Christ  at  the  well  with  tin 
woman  of  Samaria,  executed  by  Michel-Agndlo,  on  panely  in  ckiaro-^enrOf 
(two  feet  six  inches  high,  by  one  foot  eleven  inches  wide)  formeriy  in  tin 
collection  at  Capo  di  Monte,  afterwards  came  into  my  posseasiony  and  ii 
now  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  Liverpool  Rotal  Institutioit. 

Note  71  (p.  126). — ^In  one  of  the  poems  of  Michel- Agnolo,  addressed 
to  the  Marchesana,  he  laments  the  fluctuating  state  of  iSb  reUgioos  8eii« 
timents,  and  calls  upon  her  to  direct  him  in  his  spiritual  concenuL  He 
also  wrote  a  sonnet  on  her  death,  which  manifests  the  sorrow  which  he 
felt  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sacred  affection  with  which  he  regarded  her 
memory.  The  grounds  upon  which  suspicions  were  entertained  of  die 
inclination  of  Vittoria  Colonna  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which  I 
had  omitted  to  mention,  have  been  amply  stated  by  both  the  German  and 
Italian  translators  of  the  present  work.  The  importance  attached  to  a 
strict  adheroice  to  the  church,  in  so  eminent  a  character  as  Vittoria 
Colonna,  has  led  Count  Bossi  to  observe,  that  '^  I  ought  eitlier  to  have 
omitted  to  notice  this  imputation  altogether,  or  to  have  stated,  (as  Tin- 
boschi  has  attempted  to  show,)  that  it  was  thrown  out  on  her  memoiy 
by  protestamt  writers,  without  any  foundation  in  fact."  But  the  foct  is, 
I  did  not  think  she  stood  in  need  of  any  apology  for  sentiments  whidi  did 
honour  to  the  independence  of  her  character.  On  this  occasion  we  may, 
however,  appeal  to  Mr.  Henke,  who,  after  stating  that  the  suspidcHis 
attached  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  depend  on  the  testimony  of  De  Thou, 
Hist.  lib.  xxxix.,  where  it  is  said,  inpra/oitaiis  aectoHa  »tispicionem  incidU  ; 
or  rather  upon  conjectures  arising  from  her  friendly  connexions  and 
correspondence  with  Flaminio,  who  openly  showed  himself  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  reform,  has  justiy  observed,  that  ''  at  that  period,  pidy, 
divested  of  blind  superstition,  drew  down  upon  many  persons  in  Italy  <he 
suspicion  that  they  favoured  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  whilst  the 
wildest  infidelity  and  levity  of  conduct  was  a  reproach  to  no  one,  if  he 
only  conformed  to  the  established  creed;"  and  further,  that  ^the  more 
noble  and  elevated  were  the  sentiment^  embraced  by  women  of  high 
rank  in  Italy  at  this  period,  the  more  liable  were  they  to  be  suspected  of 
what  was  there  denominated  the  Oemum  heresy  ;*'  for  examples  of  whidi 
Mr.  Henke  has  referred  to  Gerdesii,  Italia  Reformata,  p.  155. 

Note  72  (p.  127). — Of  the  poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  four  editions 
were  printed  in  her  lifetime.  They  were  first  collected  by  Filippo 
Pirogallo,  and  published,  without  her  knowledge,  at  Parma,  in  1538, 
reprinted  in  1539,  without  note  of  place  or  printer  ;  and  again  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  last-mentioned  year,  with  the  addition  of  sixteen  spiritoal 
sonnets.  The  fourth  option  is  that  of  Venice,  1544,  with  the  addition 
of  twenty-four  spiritujJ  sonnets,  and  her  celebrated  Sta/me.  They  were 
also  frequently  republished  after  her  death. 

Note  73  (p.  128). — Her  life  was  written  by  Rinaldo  Corso,  and  pub- 
lished at  Ancona  in  1556.    A  more  fiill  account  of  her  is  ^ven  by  the 
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Dott.  Baldaasare  Camillo  Zamboni,  prefixed  to  her  works,  edited  by  him 
in  1759,  to  which  edition  he  has  added  her  letters,  which,  we  are  informed, 
are  highly  estimable  for  the  natural  and  easy  elegance  of  their  style. 

NoTB  74  (p.  128). — The  offspring  of  love,  TuUia,  is  said  not  to  have 
been  insensible  to  his  dictates.    Her  attractions,  both  of  person  and 
mind,  are  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
time,  almost  all  of  whom  were  proud  to  enrol  themselves  among  her 
admirers.    The  principal  work  of  Tullia  is  her  poem  in  ottava  rima, 
entitled,  "  II  Meschino,  detto  Guenno,"  in  twenty-six  cantos,  printed  at 
Tenice  in  1560,  quarto ;  which  is  said  by  Crescimbeni,  vol.  i.  p.  341, 
to  riyal  the  '^  Odyssey  "  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts  ;  but  other  critics 
have    formed  a   different  judgment.      Her    diialogue,  ^^Dell'  Infinite 
d'Amore,"  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1547.     Among  her  admirers  who 
hare  addressed  her  in  their  verses,  we  find  the  cardinal  IppoUto,  son  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Francesco-Maria  Molza,  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Filippo 
Strozzi,  Alessandro  Arrighi,  Lattanzio  Benucci,  and  Benedetto  Varchi ; 
bat  the  person  who  adored  her  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  who  has  dedi- 
cated a  great  part  of  his  compositions  to  her  praise,  was  the  celebrated 
Girolamo  Muzio.    Her  poems  were  published  at  Venice,  preaso  il  Oiolito, 
1547,  and  have  frequentiy  been  reprinted,  accompanied  with  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems  in  her  praise.     Among  these 
compositions,  one  of  the  sonnets  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  is  deserving 
of  particular  approbation ;  but  her  own  pieces  are  seldom  inferior  in 
spirit  and  elegance  to  those  of  her  numerous  panegyrists. 

Note  75  (p.  128).— At  Venice,  1548,  1549, 1550,  and  1554,  and  agam, 
corrected  by  Domenichi,  in  1560.  Among  the  friends  and  patrons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  we  find  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Luigi  Tansillo, 
Lodovico  Domenichi,  Bernardino  Rota,  and  Vittoria  Colonna ;  some  of 
whom  have  honoured  her  in  return  with  their  commendations.  In  the 
^  Bagguagli  di  Pamaso,"  of  Boccalini,  Cent.  ii.  Ragg.  35,  is  a  satirical 
relation  of  the  supposed  marriage  of  Laura  Terracina  with  the  poet 
Francesco  Mauro,  who,  soon  after  his  marriage,  became  jealous  of  his 
wife,  on  account  of  a  garter  which  she  wore,  studded  with  jewels  ;  which 
she  had  received  as  a  present  from  Edward  VI.  of  England,  in  return  for 
her  devotion  towards  him;  a  circumstance  which  so  exasperated  Mauro, 
that  he  cut  the  throat  of  his  wife,  with  a  prohibited  verse  of  six  syllables, 
which  he  carried  at  his  side,  A  great  tumult  arose  in  Parnassus,  which 
Apollo  allayed  by  a  speech  ;  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  satirize 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  to  compare  the  favours  conferred  by  sove- 
reigns on  the  subjects  of  other  princes,  to  the  presents  given  by  lovers 
to  other  men's  wives. 

Note  76  (p.  128). — Tirab.  vii.  iii.  49.  Many  of  her  poems  are 
addressed  to  the  Count  of  Collalto,  of  whom  she  was  passionately 
enamoured,  and  whose  marriage  to  another  lady  she  did  not  long  survive, 
having  died  in  1554,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  poems  were 
published  by  her  surviving  sister  Cassandra,  soon  after  her  death,  but 
were  not  reprinted  till  the  year  1738;  when  they  were  again  published  by 
Antonio  Rambaldo  di  Conti,  count  of  Collalto,  a  descendant  of  the  nobl^ 
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man  to  whom  they  were  so  inelFectaally  adiwoied  hgr 
author. 

Note  77  (p.  128). — She  became  Ae  wife  ef  the  celebrated  Flonntiiie 
sculptor,  Bartoloimneo  Ammanati.  Her  works  were  first  piibKtibrf  it 
Florence,  appreao  %  Oiwntiy  in  1560.  Mazzosbrili  and  TiraboMfai  li — 
coShcted  nomeroos  testimonies  of  her  oontemporanea  to  ksr  meviiB. 

Note  78  (p.  180).— The  <<  Opere  Bnrleaohe^'  of  Bens  and  otfien^ 
some  of  them  had  been  separatel j  pnblishsdy  weiw  eoHiected  hr  Anbai* 
Fraaocaeo  Graazini,  called  « II  Lascay**  and  piMiahed  by  the  Gimti  id 
Florence,  toL  i.  1548, 1550,  roL  iL  1555,  octaivo.  They  hare  been  fte* 
quently  reprinted  siace,  but  generally  in  »  matilatod  and  imperM 
manner.  The  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  of  wfaidi  the  Sat 
and  second  vokanes  bear  the  date  <Mf  London^  1733>  and  the  thirdysl 
Florence  in  the  same  year,  bat  whidi  were,  in.  fiict,  printed  at  Naaks  ; 
and  tills  edition  is  dted  as  one  of  the  l^etti  di  Umgw»  by  rhii  ai  mliiiiwiiBii 
Ddla  Cmsca. 

Nc7b79  (p.  1909. — ^A  blesBuig',*'  says  Sancho^  ^'on  him.wJia  lai 
imreniMl  sfeep  ;  it  wnps  a  man  idi  ronud  like  a  doak."    Tkna 
almoat  a  eentmy  before  Cerrantes,  on  the  same  snbject  :— 

^QneDa  diceva  ch'  era  laptb  bdl» 

Arte,  fl  piiii  bel  msstier  ehe  ai  fiitenie  ; 
H  letto  er*  una  veste,  una  genefla 
Ad  ognun  buona  che  se  la  mattosse-.'* 

OrL  Innam.  lib.  iiL  cant.  ^ 


Note  80  (p.  131).— The  work  afluded  toof  Giovanni  deDa  Gaaa,  ii 
<^  Capitolo  del  Fomo,"  published  with  his  tene  rmey  in  the  **  Opere  ~ 
lesche  "  of  Bemi  and  others,  in  three  Tohmiea    lliispieee  htm  given  lin 
to  an  infinite  number  of  errors  and  mi8ce|n:eaentBitions,  that  hare  ttamk 
the  memory  of  this  most  acoomplisiied  scholar  and  ctegant  writer  wA, 
uncommon  odium.    From  these  aeeusations^  he  has  been  defended  wik 
mat  ability  by  M.  Menage,  in  his  ^Anti-Baillefe/*  pw-  ii    see.  IH. 
That  he  was  himad^  howevw,  extremely  sensible  of  the  reproaoknr 
which  he  had  incurred,  appears  £rom  his  exquisite  Latin  lines,  addrMSsi 
Ad  Oermcmoay  in  which  he  has  eudearoured  to  justify  himeeif,  by  alMqg 
that  these  obnoxious  verses  were  written  in  me  more  tbon^tlesB  Iqii 
of  his  youth,  and  that  he  had  compensated  £ar  tibem  by  the  regniaii^y 
industry,  and  contiuency  of  his  future  life  and  conduct ;  for  whidr  fli 
refers  to  Bembo,  Flaminio,  and  his  other  firiends.     His  exam^  majbe 
a  lesson  to  young  writers,  to  be  cautiona  how  they  produce 

«  One  line  which  dying  they  would  wish  to  blot.** 

Hie  works  of  Casa  were  collected  and  published  in  five  volumes^  TBB^ 
Venice,  1728.  Both  his  verse  and  prose  may  be  esteemed  among'lht 
pmrest  models  <tf  the  Italian  tongue. 

NozB  81  (p.  131).— The  first  of  these  ecKtions  is  that  of  the  GhmiLiB 
1541,  <|Barto.  It  was  also  published  at  Mibm  neile  case  cTJ  ndrea  Cakmy 
1542|,  ^j^iarto,  with  the  privilege  of  the  pope,  and  the  state  of  Venice  ;  ntf 
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Yenice^ia  154Aj  w^ la  Ommkt  di  mittki  itaNO^.  which  ari^h«w- 
little  importanee.  AnoAer  editioa  is  SMcl  tahave  bsBBpublubHt 
»,  per  Girobuuo  Seotta^in  154&  Qnadru^  br.  554.  Waia^y^. 
hat  this  I  cooeshFe  ta  be  die  ''-Orisado  famaoumti^"  m  reforamd. 
^eo  DonMMfchi  ;  at  leait  a  copy-  of  the  kttar  wtmk  by  tii»  8Md» 
and  in  the  aame  year,  i»  in  aq^  posseantML  Tbe  more  modnnr 
withtfaadateof  Florence^ n25y Inft  in £Kt printed  at  Ki^^  ]» 
■ed  as  the  most  oorreet 

82  (p.  132).->Tiraboschi  informs  ns  that  fhe  first  editfon  is  Ihat 
e,  in  1519,  but  Fontaainiand  Zenohwve  cited  an  editiim  oontBkii&g 
piee^  and  the  first  seventeen  books  of  hiapoem-ef  Baldo,  pnntedat^ 
in  1517,  8^.  Tbey  vmre  aftei'wtds  wprintedtat  Venice-  in  lASO^ 
Atesutnder  Paganini,  TuscuLidfi  atud  LaiCUH  Bewacjmwim,  hi 
mamented  with  erotesque  prints,  from  bltoeks  of  woodhr  Fokngl 
rds  reformed  ana  altered  tlus  work,  for  Ihe  pCDpoie  ofi  eonmHSaig 
ical  tendency,  and  a  new  etfition  was  poriDted)  without notvof^ear,. 
r  printer,  but  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1530.  Ths  ecuiion 
is,  however,  considered  as  the  best,  and  has  been  the  nenaTmodiBl 
3  since  reprinted,  particularly  that  of  Venice^  apud  Joemnem 
m  et  Sodos,  1573.  A  splendid  edition  of  the  "  K^caronics'*'  oC 
,  in  two  vols,  ^to,  was  published  at  Mantua  in  1768- and  1771,  with 
of  the  author  by  Giaaagostino  Gradenigp^  bishop  of  Cftneda>  Of 
in  of  the  macaronic  style,  as  well  in  France  and  Germany  as  in 
ime  additional  and  curious  particulars  are  given  by  Count  BosB^. 
3tes  and  documents  to  the  Italian  translation.  Vvie  voL  vii.  pp. 
r,  347  5  voL  xii.  p.  226.* 


83  (p.  132).—This  poem^  divided-  iatD^  ^f/tst 
times  reprinted  after  the  first  edition  ef  tha  Sabbii^  in  V«uoe|, 
articularly  by  Gre^rio  de'  Grregoriy  at  the  nama  plaee,  and  in 
le  year :  in  Rimini^  by  Sendaio^  153T  (ed.  oastrata)^  in^  Veniofl^ 
^  1530,  and  L539,  and  at  tha  same  place  by  Bindoni^  in  1550  t 
Ast  edition  has  be^  counterfeited  by  an  impFeesioa  of  the  sam* 
*   mueh  inferior  executioa^      At  tho  doss  ia   an.  ap<^getiaab 

fveoa  the  author,  in  which  he  haa  attempted  tO'  vindicate  himself 
»  diarge  of  impiety,  in  having  aatiiiaed  the  elergy  under  tha 
}r  of  Sfoftngnore  Qriffarotto ;  and,  what  was*  muim  more  dan- 
in  having  shown  a  partiality  to-  the  eauaa  of  the  Mfeonenk 
aio,.annot.  al.  Fontan.  L  30^ 

84  (p.  133). — Bossi  has  endeavoured  tb  invalidate  the  above- 
bion,  as  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  ecclesiastics,  by  observing. 

those  times  almost  all  young  men  of  talents,  not  destined' 
7  rank  to  a  military  lii\3,  were  demoted  to  the  diurch  ;  and  that 
;h  of  tile  laity  as  distinguished  themselves  in  literatare  tt:«quentiy 
»on  themselves  the  habit  of  prtestv.  Something  may  perhi^ 
eded  to  this  remitf k ;  but  after  all,  the  fkct  remains  as  abov* 
and   sufficiently  shows  that  the  restrainta  of  religion  and  the* 

morality  were  insutlicient  to  rastrain  the  Keentiottsnefls  of  the 
fithin  decent  bonndk. 
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Note  85  (p.  133).~Prmted  at  Yenioe,  per  Aurelio  Pincio»  1533.  Tim 
work  is  divided  into  ten  oantos,  in  the  first  of  which  Homer  and 
Vireil  are  introduced  conversing  together  in  favour  of  the  four 
Christian  poets  who  have  written  on  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who,  it  appears,  are,  il  Folgo,  or  Folengi  himself,  Sanazzaro, 
Vida,  and  Scipione  Capeoe.  Folengi  seems  to  have  imbibed  some  of 
the  notions  of  the  reformers,  which  he  did  not  dare  more  openly  to  avow; 
and  like  David  before  Achish,  to  have  feigned  himself  mad,  and  ^  scnb- 
bled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard." 

Note  86  (p.  134). — Bucoliche  di  Virgilio,  per  Bernardo  Puld,  di 
Latino  in  vulgare  traducte,  &c.  Flor.  1494.  I  must  observe,  that  Mr. 
Warton  is  not  correct  in  asserting  that  Virgil's  Bucolics  were  translated 
into  Italian  by  Bernardo  Pulci,  Fossa  de  Cremona,  Benivieni,  and  Fiorini 
Buoninsegni.  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  The  only  translatorB 
of  Virgil  being  Bernardo  Pulci  and  Evangelista  Fossa ;  and  the  Bucolics 
of  Beiuvienl.iuid  Buomnsegoi  being  original  compositions^ 

Note  87  (p.  135). — It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Giovanni  RuceUai  to 
Trissino,  dated  the  8th  day  of  November,  1515,  that  Trissino  had  then 
completed  his  tragedy,  which  was  intended  to  be  represented  before  Leo 
X.,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Florence  in  that  year.  Vide 
Zeno,  Note  al  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  464.  It  was  not,  however, 
printed  until  the  year  15*24,  when  it  was  published  in  Rome,  j9er  Lodovico 
degH  Arrighi  VicerUino  ;  with  a  dedication  which  had  been  addressed  by 
the  author  to  Leo  X.  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff. 

Note  88  (p.  136). — This  poem,  like  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Sofon- 
isba/'  in  1529,  was  printed  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  Greek 
letters,  for  determining,  with  greater  preciision,  the  Italian  pronunciation; 
the  invention  of  which  is  due  to  Trissino,  although  his  authority  has 
failed  of  introducing  it  into  general  use.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  an  address  which  explains  the  motives  of  his  attempt,  and 
elucidates  some  circumstances  in  his  own  life.  Several  passages  in  this 
poem  gave  great  offence,  the  author  having  severely  censured  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
eancelled  by  him  in  the  copies  remaining  unsold  ;  a  cu^cumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  the  Italian  bibliographers. 
Vide  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  268,  &c.  As  one  of  these  excised 
passages  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  pages  of 
the  present  work,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  from  ihe  prima  rartasima 
^dizione,  as  it  is  denominated  by  Tiraboschi.  In  this  extract  will  also  be 
found  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Trissino  attempted  to 
introduce  the  use  of  Greek  types.     Vide  App.  No.  VI. 

Note  89  (p.  137)  — To  the  particulars  here  given  respecting  Gio 
Giorgio  Trissino,  Count  Bossi  has  made  considerable  additions,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  present  work,  viHe  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p  347,  et  seq. 
He  has  also  enriched  his  edition  by  the  publication  of  several  original 
letters,  mostly  addressed  to  Trissino,  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  and  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time  ;  particularly  Leo  X., 
Isabella  of  Aragon,  duchess  of  Milan,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Andreas 
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Aldatas,  Janus  Parrhasius,  Giovanni  and  Paolo  Rucellai,  Veronica 
Grambara,  Yittoria  Colonna,  &c.  I  must  refer  my  reader  to  ^e  Italian 
translation,  vol.  x.  p.  141.* 

Note  90  (p  139). — The  dialogue  of  Trissino  on  the  Italian  language, 
entitled  '^  U  Castellano,"  is  thus  named  by  the  author  from  his  friend 
Bocellai,  who  is  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  is  therein  styled  by  him 
*'  Uomo  per  dottrina,  per  bont^,  e  per  ingegno  non  inferiore  a  nessun 
altro  della  nostra  etk  "  The  strict  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
Trissino  and  Rucellai,  whilst  they  emulated  each  other  in  their  works,  is, 
as  Maffei  has  justly  observed,  highly  honourable  to  the  characters  of 
both. — Teatro  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Note  91  (p.  141). — On  an  embassy  from  Francis  I.  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  Alamanni  gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  talents  and  promp- 
titude. Having  in  his  oration  before  the  emperor,  frequently  mentioned 
the  Imperial  Eagle,  Charles,  after  having  attentively  listened  till  the  close 
of  the  speech,  turned  towards  the  orator,  and  repeated,  with  a  sarcastic 
emphasis,  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Alamanni, 

**  VaquHa  grifagnay 

^  Che  per  piiSi  divorar  due  becchi  porta." 

Alamanni  heard  this  reproach  with  perfect  composure,  and  instantly 
subjoined,  <'  Since  these  lines  are  known  to  your  majesty,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  when  I  wrote  them,  I  wrote  as  a  poet,  to  whom  it  is 
allowed  to  feign  ;  but  that  I  now  speak  as  the  ambassador  from  one 
great  sovereign  to  another,  whom  it  would  iU  become  to  deviate  from  the 
truth :  they  were  the  production  of  my  youth  ;  but  now  I  speak  with  the 
gravity  of  age  :  they  were  provoked  by  my  having  been  banished  from 
my  native  place  ;  but  I  now  appear  before  your  majesty  divested  of  all 
passion.'*  Charles,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  ambassador,  told  him  with  great  kindness,  that  he  had  nc 
cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  country,  having  found  such  a  patron  as 
Francis  I.,  adding,  that  to  a  virtuous  man  every  place  is  his  country. — 
Mazzuch.  in  art.  Alamanni,  p.  253. 

Note  92  (p.  141). — The  works  of  Alamanni,  consisting  of  his  Elegies, 
Eclogues,  Satires,  and  Lyric  pieces,  with  his  tragedy  of  ''  Antigone," 
were  first  printed  by  Gryphius,  at  Lyons,  voL  i.  1532,  vol.  i.  1533  ;  the 
first  volume  was  also  printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence  in  1532,  and 
both  volumes  were  afterwards  published  at  Venice  in  1533,  and  again  in 
1542.  Notwithstanding  these  frequent  editions,  the  works  of  Alamanni 
were  prohibited  in  the  pontificate  of  Gement  YII.,  both  at  Florence  and 
Rome,  in  the  hitter  of  which  places  they  were  publicly  burnt.  Vide 
Mazzuch.  vol  i.  p.  256. 

Note  93  (p.  141).--Printed  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1646,  in 
a  beautiful  edition,  corrected  by  the  author,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  1. 
It  was  again  printed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  and  has 
been  since  frequently  reprinted,  particularly  in  a  correct  and  fine  edition 
in  hirge  quarto,  by  Comino  at  Padua,  in  1718,  with  the  "Api"  of 
Rocelhd,  and  the  epigrams  of  Alamanni,  and  at  Bologna  in  1746. 
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KoB  94  <p.  142). — FiaKt  printed,  after  #ie  desCh  of  'flie  soflnr,  it 
Florenoe.  JVftia  jtomperia  (it  FO^  Gmnii,  1S70,  4to.  The  srijeek 
of  this  poem  is  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Bourges,  the  capital  cff  iSie  dndry 
of  Benif  Bapposed  to  he  the  Arunaaan  «f  JiiHiifl  Csmt.  The  pltm  hu 
condiict  of  It  is  M  -doiely  isundsd  on  tbat  of  tin  «  iliad,"  tot^if  r- 
fixoept  enly  the  akemtion  of  the  aameiv  it  appeans  aither  to  he  *  Itm 
latioii  thAa  AQ  xsigiBal  wfiBk. 

KoTB  95  (p.  U2)< — Girone  il  Cortose,  printed  »t  PaaSsp  da  Bholb 
Caldcno  e  Chmdio  «iio  fif|fiuflflo,  4to,  and  Bgain  at  Venice,  per  Goonn  da 
Trino  cUb  Monferate,  1549.  Tim  m»k  is  ^ttle  more  tham  a  tranapoil' 
tion,  into  Italian  otta/va  rima,  of  a  French  romance,  entitled  "^  Gjron 
Courtoie,"  whieh  Aiamawni  ludertook,  at  the  reqaeat  of.FiaBeiaLyS 
short  time  before  the  deatii  of  that  numaroh,  as  jkppeaoi  dfeom  the  ■Ar* 
mation  of  tbs  author  himaRlf»  in  hi8>4edieatian  to  Hewy  11^  m  vrUA  he 
has  described  the  oa«i  and  hum  of  ihe  BritiBh  hnBhta  wwm'i,  m 
XmglUa  cf  ike  Bmmd  Skibk, 

Note  96  (p.  149). — MazzndL  -in  art.  Angm:%1&.  This  incident  is  abo 
alluded  to  in  the  foUowin^  lines  of  lAtomus. 

^  Ut  quod  vunoB  ccOegit  e  earbonibufiy 
Avidi  Leonis  eriperet  e  dentibiis." 

Noen  97  (p.  149).--Tirab.  toL  vi  pMr.  n.  |^  2U.  Wibere  he  ^faMRM, 
ifaat  A];\garBlli  hiinself  proHaBses  in  his  ^Mem  to  '«anto  in  jeo^iadt^ 
make  no  aeeomatof  this  [ffetended  art.  I^  lioifeirer,  ^re  emitefitkim 
lines  at  the  jsad^  ihe  whole  {neeo  appeare  to  harm  been  veiy  weaamij 
matten  ;  and  ei^en  in  these  he  professes  to  have  fieaglfd  the  leamam^^ 
wisdom  with  the  fmixvity  ^oi  wit : — 

^ doctos  saUhes  eermenes  spargere  puris 

Tentwn.*' 

Note  48  ^p.  151). — It  appears  that  Alfonso  Castriotta*  marqms  of 
'Cnpeilda,  had  formed  a  marriage  contract  with  Cassandsa  IMarchfisaya 
NeapoKtiui  lady,  who  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  esteem  Mii 
friendship  of  Sanazzaro,  but  that  having  repented  of  his  engagement  he 
allied  to  the  Roman  court  ior  a  dispensation  to  xdease  lum  from  its 
ef&cls.  To  the  granting  this  dispensation  SanaEzaro  -c^iposed  eU  his 
influenee,  and  engaged  his  friend  Bembo  to  prei«Bt,  if  poooihl^  the 
issuing  4f  tiu9  hoU ;  but  the  rank  and  opolenco  of  the  margjiMB  von 
safB&red  to  prevail  against  the  efforts  of  the  lady  and  her  inrndB,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  promise.  The  lines  attcihuted  to  fianaoMKo  on  ihis 
occasion  are  as  follow  : — 

/a  Zeomem  X 
<<  Sumere  matemis  titulos  chm  posset  ab  unais 
Cseculus  hie  noster,  maluit  esse  Leo. 
Qmd  tihi  cum  magno  commune  est,  Ta^^pa^  Leone  f 

Non  cadit  in  tnrpes  nobilis  ira  feras. 
I^pse  licet  cupias  animos  simulare  Leonis, 

Non  Lupus  hoc  genitor,  non  sinit  Ursa  parens. 
Em)  afiud  tihi  prorsus  hi^ndum  est,  Csecule,  noaifio  ; 
Nam  cuncta  ut  posFos,  non  potes  esse  Lbo.*' 
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Non  99  (p  151). — ^Tlus,  and  other  epignmB  of  SumEzuo  against  the 
HiP"—*  pontifBi,  printed  in  aeveral  editions  of  his  works,  are  considered 
ibf  Fontanmi  as  scand»lons  libels,  published  by  the  heretical  authors  of 
tiie  pasquiUades,  in  the  name  of  Ssuiazzaro,  and  incautiously  admitted  by 
flnbaequent  editors  into  the  collections  of  his  -works. — Fontamni^  Biblioth. 
ItaLToLLp.453. 

KoB  IM  (p.  152). — This  poem  was  translated  into  Italian,  in  verti 
■etoftt,  by  Giovanni  Giolito,  one  of  the  sons  of  tbe  oeiebrated  pxinter 
Gabriel  Giolzto,  and  published  at  Venioe  in  1588,  in  a  beautiful  edition 
fjiniiil  *'  Del  parto  della  YiaioiNE  del  Sanazzaro,  libri  tre,  tradotti  in 
jmai  Toseani  da  Gioraimi  Griolxto  de*  Ferrari,  al  Ser.  Sig.  Don  Vincenzo 
G<mzaga,  Duca  di  Mantoua  e  di  Monferrato,''  &e. 

Hon  101  (p.  152). — These  improprieties  did  not  escape  the  animad- 
fuaion  of  Erasmus,  in  his  <<  Giceronianus,"  (p.  90,  Ed.  Tolosse,  1620,) 
ntkeaee  ibis  passa^  is  followed  by  some  very  judidoos  remarks  on  the 
,  amimer  of  treating  sacred  subjects  in  poetry. 

Note  102  (p.  156). — In  this  letter  we  find  the  following  apology, 
he  att€»npts  to  derive  from  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking. 
-^fieio  enim  quam  pericnloenm  sit,  de  re  tarn  -raria,tam  diffioih  atqve 
■uliii^  soribere,  his  pnesertim  temporibns,  qnibua  tot  prndara  ingenia 
Xbtralitate  Leonis  X.  Pont  Max.  invitata,  emerseruBt,  emerguntque  in 
iflfaa ;  vt  artes  mihi,  ipA  injuria  temporum  jamdudum  extinotn,  vide- 
Mtbar  fBodansnodo  bujus  sospieiis  reviviscere." — ^In  £p.  prsel  ad  lib.  de 
Poetic. 

Note  108  (p.  157.) — ^Mr.  Henke  thinks  this  commendaticm  of  Vida 
somewhat  too  favounble,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Papadopoli,  who^  he 
oonoeivei^  estimates  him  more  accurately.  '<  Exo^tis  carmiuibus  de 
LatmBcoUs,  et  de  Bombyce,  qu»  ingeniosisoma  stmt,  frigent  elegan- 
iianme  Bt  Jatiniasime  omnia.  *'-~Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iiL  pu  95.  But  Boaai 
i^pproves  of  the  sentiments  above  expressed,  and  has  defended  Vida 
Mfj/uaat  some  French  critics,  who  have  asserted  that  in  his  Poetics  he  has 
taught  rather  the  art  of  imitating  Virgil,  than  that  of  imitating  nature. 
The  Italian  translator  has  also  added  some  interesting  notices  respecting 
ihe  various  editions  of  the  works  of  Vida,  and  has  partieulariy  referred 
tD  Hwt  printed  at  Oxford,  in  8  Tola.  8vo,  in  1722,  1725,  and  1788.— ItaL 
ifid.  imL  vii.  pp.  822, 828.« 

Note  104  (p.  159). — ^It  is  remarkable  that  D'Alviano  had  in  his  train 
of  the  great^  Latin  poets  that  modem  times  have  produced : 
Andrea  Navagero,  Hieronymo  Fracastoro,  and  Giovanni  Cotta,  the 
Jaitter  of  whom  waa  despatched  by  D'Alviano,  when  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  at  the  battie  of  Agnedello,  on  an  embassy  to  Julius  II.  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  liberation  of  his  patron  ;  on  which  expedition  he 
died  of  a  fever,  having  yet  scarcely  attained  the  prime  of  life.  The  few 
poems  left  by  Cotta  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his  countryman  Catullus  ; 
and  Flaminio  has  ventured  even  to  pi*efer  his  poems  to,  or  at  least  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with,  those  of  Cati^lus.  The  lines  on  the 
assassination  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usually  called  the  first  duke  of 
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Florence,  attributed  to  Cotta  by  Gaguet  and  Vuipius,  vide  Fracistor. 
Cottse,  et  aliorom  Carm.  Patav.  1718, 8vo,  are  the  production  of  some  late 
author ;  that  event  not  having  occurred  until  many  years  after  his  dettk 

Note  105  (p.  162). — Count  Bossi  has  conjectured  that  Fracastoro,  in 
adopting  a  new  mythology,  and  placing  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the 
Atlantis,  has  intended  to  allude  to  the  recent  discovery  of  America,  and 
to  the  supposed  introduction  of  the  disease  in  question,  by  the  first  navi- 
gators ;  a  supposition  which  seems  highly  probable.  Respecting  the  fint 
notice  of  the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disease  Count  Bossi  has  also  quoted 
some  tracts  of  Giorgio  Sonunaripa  of  Verona,  printed  at  Venice  in  1487, 
which  show  that  this  remedy  was  adopted  much  earUer  than  is  generaDf 
imagined. — Ibid.  p.  323.* 

Note  106  (p.  162). — Thuani  Histor.  lib/  xiL     But  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  veracity  of  this  anecdote  has  been  much  contested  by    I 
several  modem  Italian  critics,  particularly  cited  by  Count  Bossi ;  who 
has  added  some  judicious  remarks  of  his  own«     Vtde  ItaL  Ed.  voL  viL 
p.  324,  et  seq. 


Note  107  (p.  162).— Tu»b.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  294.  The 
assigned  was  the  apprehension  of  a  contagious  disorder  ;  but  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  real  cause  was  the  desire  of  the  pope  to  transfer  the 
council  from  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  to  some  city  in  Italy.  Vide 
Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  327.  However  this  may  be^  Fracastoro  oonfinned 
his  opinion  on  oath, — Salig.  Hist.  Cone.  Trent,  ap.  Henke^  Grenn.  Ed. 
vol.  iii.  p.  103.* 

Note  108  (p.  163). — A  translation  of  Fracastoro's  description  of  his 
Caphian  villa,  in  his  beautiful  epistle  to  Franc.  Torriano,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Greswell's  account  of  some  of  the  Latin  poets  of  Italy  in  the  axr 
teenth  centuiy  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  production  of  Fracas- 
toro is  his  epistle  on  the  untimely  death  of  his  two  sons,  addressed  to 
Giovan-Battista  Torriano,  and  which,  in  point  of  elegance,  pathos,  and 
true  sublimity,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  production  of  the  kinc^ 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Note  109  (p.  163). — The  motives  of  this  are  beautifully  assigned  by 
De  Thou  :  '<  Ut,  qui  arcta  inter  se  necessitudine  conjuncti  vixerant,  et 
pulcherrimarum  rei*um  scientias  ac  politiores  literas  excoluerant,  eodem 
in  loco  spectarentur,  et  a  juventute  Patavina  universoque  Gynmadio 
quotidie  salutarentur.'' — Ibid.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Fracastoro,  by  the  scholars  of  the  time,  the  following 
lines  of  Adam  Fumani,  prefixed  to  the  Giuntine  edition  of  the  works  of 
Fracastoro,  Ven.  1574,  4to,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  moat 
elegant : — 

*'  Longe  vir  unus  onmium  doctissimus, 
Verona  per  quem  non  Marones  Mantuee, 
Nee  nostra  priscis  invident  jam  secula, 
Virtute  summam  consecutus  gloriam 
Jam  grandis  sevo  hie  conditur  Frastobius. 
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Ad  tristem  acerbte  mortis  ejus  nuntium, 
Vicina  flevit  ora,  flerunt  ultimse 
Gentes,  periisse  musicorum  candidum 
Florem,  optimarum  et  lumen  artium  omnium." 

Note  110  (p.  164). — Among  these  were  the  **  Orations  of  Cicero," 
eomposing  three  volumes  of  tlie  edition  of  Cicero,  printed  at  the  Aldine 
press,  in  1519,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  printed  by  the  JwnJtm  at  Venice,  1534,  in  4  vols,  fo.,  which  were 
edited  by  Petrus  Victorius.  To  which  may  also  be  added,  his  ^  Varise 
Lectiones  in  omnia  opera  Ovidii,"  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1516, 
in  three  volumes,  and  again  in  1533.  These  readings  are  also  met  with 
in  other  editions  derived  from  the  Aldine. 

Note  111  (p.  165). — On  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
Julius  II.  and  the  Venetian  republic,  in  the  year  1509,  and  which  first 
broke  the  formidable  league  of  Cambray,  {pidt  ante,  chap,  viii.)  Nava* 
gero  addressed  to  that  pontiff,  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation,  a 
Latin  Eclogue,  which  deserves  notice,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  as 
from  the  particularity  with  which  it  applies  to  the  events  before  related. 

Note  112  (p.  167). — The  few  pieces  to  which  Fracastoro  above  refers 
were  coUected  together  soon  after  the  death  of 'Navagero,  and  printed  in 
the  year  1530,  with  a  short  address  prefixed,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
yery  words  of  Fracastoro  above  cited  ;  from  which  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture,  that  it  was  he  who  procured  this  edition  of  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  and  who  superintended  its  publication.  The  researches  of 
sabsequent  times,  and  particularly  the  industry  of  the  learned  brothers, 
CKovan-Antonio  and  Gaetano  Volpi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
Talnable  editions  of  the  works  of  the  early  restorers  of  literature,  have, 
however,  collected  a  few  additional  pieces  of  Navagero,  which  had  before 
been  scattered  in  various  publications,  and  given  to  the  public  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  printed  by  Comino  Padua,  1718.  Among 
these  are  the  remarks  made  by  Navagero  on  his  journeys  to  Spain  and  to 
France,  a  few  Italian  poems,  which  bear  the  same  character  of  elegant 
correctness  as  his  Latin  writings,  and  several  of  his  letters,  prefixed  to 
his  editions  of  the  ancient  authors,  particularly  one  which  is  addressed  to 
Leo  X.,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

Note  113  (p.  167). —  Vide  ante,  chap.  ix.  During  the  wars  consequent 
on  the  league  of  Cambray,  Gian- Antonio  had  been  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  driven  from  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  but  was  relieved  by 
the  hberality  of  Julius  II.,  and  of  the  cardinal  Raffaello  Riario.  He  has 
left  many  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  of  which  his  twelve  books  of  letters  are  the  most  valuable, 
as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  literature,  and  afford 
much  particular  information  respecting  the  early  progress  of  his  son. 

Note  114  (p.  169). — In  the  same  year,  when  Marc- Antonio  was  scarcely 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  published  at  Fano  the  first  specimen  of  his  pro- 
dactions,  with  a  few  poems  of  Marullus,  that  had  not  before  been  printed, 
under  the  following  title  :  "  Michaelis  Tarchaniotae  Marulli  NeniuE, 
Ejusdem  epigrammata  nunquam  alias  impressa.     M.  Antonii  Flaminii 
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Carmmum  libellns.  EjoBdem  Eeloga  Thynis.  Xmpreaeum  Fani  in  »di> 
bus  Hieronymi  Soncixu.  IdAnis  Septerab.  m.d.xt.^  Aa  tins  small  Tofaime^ 
printed  in  octavo,  is  extremdy  rare,  a  more  partieular  aocount  of  it  msj 
not  be  miacceptable.  It  is  addresBed  by  Hie  edhor,  Fbminio,  in  a  short 
dadiflfttion  to  Aekilb  Phikrote  Booehl  The  poems  of  Maiullus  eaaat 
4]f  las  «  MeBifl^"  or  eon^iJaint  on  the  loss  of  his  country  and  the  woadat- 
tones  of  his  family  ;  an  elegy  on  the  deatii  of  Giovamiiy  the  son  of  Pi» 
franoeseo  de' Medici ;  an  ode  to  Charles  V.aodanotheroci  ^nionuMiAi^ 
■tbnetmum,  -witii  afeur  ep%rams,  w  short  occasioiial  poems.  These  piscai 
de  not  appear  either  in  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  MamUuSy  pnnied 
Jit  Fkrenoe  in  U979  or  in  the  htter  edition  by  Ori^pius,  Parisy  1661,  aii 
are  perhaps  only  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  poems  of  Flaminio  an 
dedicated  to  Lodovico  Speranzo,  by  whose  entreaties  it  I4;>peaxs  he  had 
selected  a  few  of  his  pieces  to  be  printed.  In  this  dedication,  Flaminio 
expresses  his  apprehensions  that  he  may  be  accused  of  presanytia^  fli 
eiLpeeting  the  world  will  read  the  poems  of  a  youth,  who  haslet  scaroel^ 
attained  the  «g^iteen&  year  of  his  age.  Of  these  poems,  stnue  haw 
Iteen  printed,  dften  with  variations,  in  the  subsequent  e<£:tions  of  hia 
woria  ;  but  several  pieces  appear  there  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  flie 
e£tion  by  Mancurti,  puhlished  at  Padua,  by  Comino,  in  1727,  whkhia 
considered  as  the  most  complete  ;  whence  it  is  probable  this  early  pahE- 
oation  of  Flaminio  was  not  known  to  his  editors.  It  is  observaSAe,  tbti 
the  lines  in  eonmiendaiion  of  the  writings  of  Navagero^  in  the  Conno 
•edition,  p.  4t) : 

'^  Qnot  bruma  creat  albicans  pminas 
Quot  teQus  Zephypo  sehita  flores,"  &c. 

aie  applied  in  the  early  edition  to  Ike  writings  of  the  aullMjg^s 
GiflB-Anitnio  Ekoainio  ;  the-aboire  lines  being  tmaspoeed,  and  the 
<i^ifig  thas  2— 

^  Tot  menses,  bone  Flammi,  tei  annos 
Perennes  maneant  iai  libeUL'' 

Anamig  the  pieces  that  have  not  been  reprinted,  are  two  odes,  addreBod 
to  Gtndo  Poetomo,  of  whom  some  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  wlndi 
fispfay  fbe  early  talents  of  the  author  no  less  ihan  his  oilier  writinga 
The  volume  concludes  witii  an  eclogue,  intended  to  express  the  gratitode 
of  the  author  to  tfie  Count  BaldasiMre  Casti^ione,  for  the  favours  eon- 
fflsved  upon  him  at  Urbino.  These  pieces,  wiih  the  dedicatioais  or 
mtreduotoiry  letters  by  whu^  they  are  aeeompanied,  throw  oonadenUs 
fight  OB  the  eaify  li£B  and  stodies  of  their  author,  and  dasenra  to  be  mae 
ffBBfiraUy  known. 

Note  1 1 5  (p.  170). — To  this  visH,  during  whicb  Flaminio  was  henoimd 
by  tiie  attention  of  I3ie  Neapolitan  nobility  and  sdiolars,  he  adverts  wift 
great  pAeasnre  in  many  of  his  writings ;  parlieulariy  in  his  beautiful  el^, 
Cazm.  lib.  n.  carm.  vii.,  **  Pauolypi  ooUes  et  Candida  MergaQina,''  tmd  in 
his  veEses  addressed  to  Franeesoo  Caserti,  lib.  vi.  cama.  zx. 

Note  116  (p.  171). — A  dissertation,  expressly  sn  'fiiis  subied^  waa 
written  by  Schefiiomins,  and  published  in  the  Amoenitat.  Hist.  llcdesiast. 
vol.  fi.^  to  which  Tirabosdii  has  fully  replied  in  his  «>Stozia  deDa  Lett. 
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fW."  vnLTiLianr.  ]ii.p.2(>8.  Fnmi  theee  it  appeara,  thai  the  ophnon  of 
Hm  ketevodoKy  of  nammio  had  gained  sudi  ground,  that  hk  writingB 
woBB  for  BflHie  time  prohifatted  in  the  ^  Index  ExpurgatoriuB  **  of  the 
Bmbbb  chnreh.  by  tfaatbigoted  pontiff,  Paul  IV.  (Carafla),  who,  it  is  also 
said,  intended  to  have  the  body  4)f  the  author  diaintorred,  and  committed 
to  ihe  flames.  Tiraboschi  haa  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  latter 
-aaaBrtran^  by  referring  to  the  instances  of  friendship  which  passed 
Iwtweeu  that  pontiff,  whilst  a  cardinal,  and  Flaminio  ;  but  if  the  pope 
«oald  attempt  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Flaminio  by  the  darkest  hnputa- 
'tion  ifith  which,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  could  be  affected,  there  seems 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  he  would  also  display  his  resentment 
japust  his  lifeless  remains.  As  to  the  &ot  itself,  Tinboschi  fully  admits 
iMft  Fbouido  had  adopted  the  «{nnions  of  the  refermers,  and  this  from  a 
JDOthra  wluefa  amkam  the  hi^est  honour  on  his  character.  ^  Che  egli  si 
moetrasse  per  qualche  tempo  prepense  alle  opinioni  de'  Novatori,  non  pod 
negarsi.  £  forse  la  sieasa  pieti  del  Flammio,  e  I'austera  e  innocente 
vita,  ch'  ei  conduceva,  lo  traase  suo  malgrado  in  que'  lacci ;  perciocch^. 
easendo  la  riforma  degH  abosi  e  PemendaiDon  de*  costumi  il  pretesto  di 
col  yaleana  gli  Eretici  per  nmover  guerra  alia  Ghiesa,  non  ^  maraviglia, 
ehe  alooDi  uomini  pi,  si  lasciassero  da  tali  argomenti  sedurre."  The 
Mine  anthory  however,  afterwards  endeavours  to  show,  that  Flaminio  was 
re-oOBverted  to  the  true  faith,  by  the  exertions  of  his  friend,  cardinal 
Pol^  nider  whose  roof  he  died  as  a  good  Catholic,  and  who  boasted  of 
having  rendered  a  .great  service,  not  only  to  FJaminio,  but  to  the  Roman 
«4iMT^>i^  in  detachix)g  him  fpom  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  Vide 
Tirab.  vu.  iii.  263^  By  what  arguments  his  conviction  was  effected,  does 
not  appeal^  but  the  mild  and  inoffensive  spirit  of  Flaminio  was  iQ  qualified 
to  hiHH)k  ^e  reproaches  of  his  friends,  much  less  to  prompt  him  to 
widftTgo  the  sufferings  of  a  mai*tyr.  I  shall  «nly  fiirther  obsierve,  that 
thelii^  of  Flaminio  entitled  ''  De  Hieronymo  Savonarola,'*  Ed.  Comin. 
pu  72^  were  more  probably  intended  to  m,^j  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
was  actually  burnt  alive  by  the  council  of  (Jonstanfie^  whilst  the  diead  body 
dily  of  JSavonarola  was  consumed  by  the  jBames. 

'^  Dum  fera  flamma  tnoa,  Hieromfme,  pasdtar  aztus, 
Religio,  sanetas  dilaniata  comaa, 
Flevit,  et  0,  dixit,  cmdeles  parcite  flanmue^ 
Pardte  ;  sunt  isto  viscera  nostra  rogo." 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  both  CoBBct  Bossi  and  Mr.  Henke  on 
this  passage,  I  still  think  that  the  above  lines  of  Flaminio  must  be  referred 
vather  to  Jerome  of  Prague  than  to  Savonarola.  That  Flaminio  was 
deddedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers  is  admitted.  The 
zonark  of  Mr.  Henke,  thal^  *^a8  a  good  CcUkoUc,  Flaminio  might  have 
hesitated  to  celebrate  Jerome  of  Prague,  far  sooner  than  Savonarola^ 
who  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Dominicans,"  therefore  falls  to  the 
gitiuwt ;  it  being  precisely  because  Flaminio  was  not  a  good  Catholic,  that 
Be  maj  be  snppmed  to  have  alluded  to  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  the  opinion 
•«f  Bossi,  that  the  lines  may  be  applied  to  the  burning  the  dectd  body  of 
fiaivonarola,  as  well  as  the  livmg  one  of  the  martyr  of  Constance,  I  can 
hy  no  means  agree.   Vide  Grerm.  Ed.  vol.  iii  p.  121 .  Ital.  Ed. vol.  vii.  p.  181 . 
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Note  117  (p.  172). — The  Latin  poems  of  Flamimo  were  collected,  wA 
those  of  seTend  other  distingaished  poets,  united  with  him  by  the  ties  d 
firiendship,  under  the  title  of  *'  Cannina  quinque  iUustriom  Poetanm, 
nempe  Bembi,  Nangerii,  Castilioni,  Cott8e,  et  Flaminii.  Venetiisy  1548, 
8vo,  a  beautifiil  volume,  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

Note  118  (p.  172). — Their  works  were  united  together,  and  publidied 
in  1540.  Many  of  them  are  also  inserted  in  the  Cann.  Illustr.  Poet  ItaL 
Yol.  iii.  Flaminio  has  addressed  to  them  a  copy  of  verses,  accompanying 
some  of  his  poems,  in  which  he  denominates  them,  ^  Fratres  optimi  et 
optimi  poetse." 

Note  119  (p.  172).— Idazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  tom.  ii.  par.  il  p.  90a 
Tirab.  vol  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  194.  Flaminio,  contrasting  the  penoml 
deformity  of  his  friend  Benzio  with  the  accomplishments  of  hu  mindy 
addresses  him — 

<'  0  dentatior  et  lupis  et  apris, 
Et  setosior  hirco  olente,  et  idem 
Tamen  delicise  novem  dearum 
Quse  silvam  Aoniam  colunt,'*  &c 

Carm.  lib.  v.  carm.  50. 

Note  120  (p.  172).— First  printed  at  Bologna,  1555,  again  in  1574. 
The  prints  in  this  work  are  designed  and  engraved  by  &e  celebrated 
artist  Giulio  Bonasone.  Their  merit  is  various,  but  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  by  a  passage 
in  Malvasia, ''  Felsina  Pittrice,"  ii.  72,  where  we  find  that  Bonasone  fre- 
quentiy  copied  his  ideas  from  Michel- Agnolo  and  Albert  Durer,  and  that 
he  procured  designs  from  Parmigiano  and  Prospero  Fontana  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchi.  With  this  informaticHi,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  allot  these  designs  to  their  respective  masters.  In 
the  second  edition,  the  prints  are  retouched  by  Agostino  Caracd,  who  has 
also  engraved  the  first  symbol  from  a  design  of  his  own ;  but  notwilh* 
standing  the  great  merit  of  this  artist,  the  firat  edition  of  this  scarce  work 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  pieces  addressed  by  Flaminio  to  Bocchi  may  be 
found  in  Ub.  i.  carm.  34,  43,  lib.  ii.  carm.  29. 

Note  121  (p.  1 72). — A  native  of  Isemia,  and  bishop  of  Isola.  Many  of 
his  poems  are  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Sanazzaro,  by  Comino,  Padua, 
1731.  He  is  denominated  by  Broukhusius, ''  Poeta  purus  ac  nitidus  ;**  a 
character  not  superior  to  his  merits. 

Note  122  (p.  172). — A  native  of  Bergamo,  who  resided  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  whose  poems  were  published  at  Bergam<^ 
in  1747,  with  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Serassi.  Many  of  them  are  also 
inserted  in  the  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  Ital.,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  finest  productions  of  the  times.     Vide  Tirab.  voL  vii  par.  iii  p.  224. 

Note  123  (p.  174). — It  is  observable,  that  in  one  of  the  poems  of 
Postumo,  intended  to  excite  the  citizens  of  Pesaro  to  resist  the  arms  of 
Borgia,  tiie  author  refers  not  only  to  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gandia, 
by  Caesar  Borgia,  and  to  the  supposed  incestuous  intercourse  of  this 
family,  but  to  other  charges,  not  alluded  to,  as  far  as  I  have  diaooYeflredy 
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ay  other  writer,  which  are,  however,  sufficiently  refuted  by  their  own 
mity. — £1^.  lib.  iL  p.  33. 

)TE  124  (p.  176). — Tebaldeo  honoured  the  memory  of  Postumo  with 
bllowing  epitaph : — 

^  Posthumus  hie  situs  est ;  ne  dictum  hoc  nominine  credas 

In  lucem  extincto  quod  patre  prodierit ; 
Mortales  neque  enim  talem  genuere  parentes, 
Calliopeiafuit  mater,  Apollo  pater." — Jov.  Elog.  Ixix. 

3  time  after  the  death  of  Postumo,  his  writings  were,  at  the  instance 
le  cardinal  Rangone,  collected  by  his  pupil  Lodovico  Siderostomo, 
published  at  Bologna,  in  1524,  under  tiie  title  of  '*  £legiarum  libri 
with  a  dedication  from  the  editor  to  Pirro  Gonzaga,  protonotary  of 
iloman  see.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  volimie,  of  which  very  few 
38  are  known  to  exist,  has  given  rise  to  conjectures  that  the  edition 
suppressed  by  some  of  those  persons  in  power  who  found  themselves 
sked  by  the  satirical  and  pungent  style  of  the  author ;  nor  is  it 
Lely  that  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  with 
h  he  had  treated  the  Komon  pontiffs  who  preceded  Leo  X. 

9TE  125  (p.  177). — It  is  the  opinion  of  Count  Bossi,  that  the  art  of 
ing  extemporaiy  Latin  verses  arose  in  Italy,  and  that  from  this  we 
x>  derive  the  origin  of  the  Italian  Improwisatori,  who  increased  in 
ber  as  their  predecessors  declined,  and  have  carried  the  art  to  a 
ee  of  perfection  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

JTE  126  (p.  177). — The  Brandolini  were  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence, 
were  distinguished  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  men 
ndderable  literary  eminence,  Aurelio  and  Raffaelle,  each  of  whom 
known  by  the  denomination  of  LippOy  or  Lvppus  FlorerUw/us,  Of  the 
er  of  these  writers,  who  died  in  tiie  year  1497,  a  full  account  may  be 
1  in  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.  vi.  p.  2013. 

3TE  127  (p.  178). — He  collected  together  some  of  the  works  of  his 
ion  AureUo ;  one  of  which,  entitied,  ^^  De  comparatione  Reipublicee 
egni,"  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X., 
I  address  which  contains  several  curious  particulars  of  the  Medici 
ly. — Brandolini,  Leo  X.  p.  139. 

yiE  128  (p.  178). — On  this  account  he  is  denominated  by  Gianan- 
»  Flaminio,  Octdtis  PorUificis,  although  Brandolini  was  himself 
ct  nearly  deprived  of  sight.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  at  the 
'e  of  the  pontiff,  Brandolini  gave  instructions  to  the  celebrated  Marc- 
»nio  Flaminio,  the  son  of  Gian- Antonio  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
the  father  has,  on  many  occasions,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
on  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  so  accomplished  a  tutor  ;  who  is 
to  have  treated  his  pupil  with  as  much  kindness  and  affection  as  if 
ftd  been  his  own  offspring.  Vide  J.  A.  Flamin.  Op.  ap.  Mazzuch. 
;tori  d'ltal.  tom.  vi.  p.  2019. 

5TE  129  (p.  179). — Two  Latin  epigrams  of  Marone,  which  do  no 
•edit  to  his  talents,  are  prefixed  to  the  singular  book  of  Francesco 
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Goloiiius  entitled  ^  La  HrpmraoroMACHiA  m  Poelipsho,**  printed  W 
Aldus  in  U99,  and  again  in  1545,  of  which  »  fbtt  aeeooni  inaj  be  fami 
in  the  Menagiana,  torn.  iv.  p.  70. 

Note  130  (p.  179).— 

^  Not  with  more  glee,  by  hands  pontific  crown'd. 
With  scariet  hats  wi<te  waring  drded  roonc^ 
Rome,  in  her  capitol,  saw  Quv&no  cdt^ 
Throned  on  seven  hflls^ihe  anUdiriat  of  wit."^ 

Dunciad,  5.  13. 

It  19  jusd^r  remarked  byBenke,  that  Ripehas^in  these  Unes^  muufamihi 
Q^emo  witii  the  other  cenrt^ester  Barabalia,  with  wfaem  flie  pagHot 
aflnded  in^  by  Pbpe,  and  hereafter  described,  mm  exfafliited;  VUh  ten. 
Ed.  Yoi  m.  p.  I^. 

NoxB  131  (p.  180). — On  one  of  these  mortifying  oocaaonSy  Qncanio  u 
said  to  have  turned  towards  the  pontiff,  with  the  cup  in.  his  Iuuidy.aiid  ta 
hftve  addressed  him  in  these  Tiflnnine  versee : — 

^  In  cratere  meo  Thetis  est  eomimctik  Lysao 
Est  Dea  juneta  Deo  ;  sed  Dea  major  ea^ 

Foresti,  Mi^ppamondo  letorioo,  tem.  iii. 

Hon  132  (p.  180)^— Of  this,  the  following  ipedBBi  fav  freqHdlf 
bean  qaoted : — Qvemo,  complaining  of  his  labDriooa  office^  exdauned, 

^  Ardiipeefta  faext  yenos  pro  mSle-  poetis.'* 

To  which  Leo  instantly  repGed, 

"  Et  pro  mine  aliis  Archipoeta  bibit." 

Quemo,  who  found  some  reinforcement  necessary,  shortly  aftarwaedi 
subjoined, 

^  Porrige  qnod  fodant  mihi  carmina  doeta  Falemnm.'' 

But  Leo  refused  ;  and  added,  as  a  reason, 

^  Hoc  viiram  enervait  debilitatqnie  pedes." 

In  which  it  has  been  supposed,  that  he  alluded  to  the  gout,  with  which 
Quemo  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted ;  but  he  certainly  meant  afeo  to 
apply  the  word  pedes  to  Ohefeet  of  the  verse,  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
improved  by  an  additional  quantity  of  wine.  We  learn  from  Bossi  that 
Qvemo  remained  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  left  it  in  1528, 
for  Naples,  where  he  was  so  persecuted  by  his  counfapymwi,  that  he  wai 
accustomed  to  say,  ^  he  had  found  a  th4>tMcmd  wol/oef  in  exi^Mnge  for  mk 
Lum,^*  According-  to  Yaleriano,  he  finished  his  day»  in  an  hoauitrf. 
Tide  Ital.  Ed.  yfA.  vii.  p.  337. 

Note  133  (p.  181). — Seyeral  writers  have  erroneoosljr  snpposed  tbit 
Baraballo  and  the  arch-poet  Q;uemo  were  the  same  person.  Vide  Bottari, 
Note  al  Yasari,  torn.  ii.  p.  120.  Lancelotto,  in  Op.  Lat.  Angeli  Pdood^ 
notis,  p.  100.  ]%u*aballo  was  of  Graeta,  Quemo  of  Monop<di,  in  Apofia. 
Both  these  authors  cite  the  authority  of  Jovius,  in  Elog.,  who  makes  no 
such  assertion.  Bottari  is  also  mistaken  in  relating  that  Leo  X.  aetnaDy 
crowned  BarabaUo,  for  whiidi  he  e^  cites  the  aut^ui^  of  J^vina, 


•TB  134  (p.  183).— PMTtiealarlj  in  tho  OrMMM  of  Mme^A^Umn 
inkoy  where  it  appears  HuA  the  most  trivial  cirewiwtlJMieeB  htam  ut 
r  giyeii,  rise  te  compositiona  whioh  Horace  or  Ow^fn'his  nri^^t  ntt  Ymtmr 
edtoown. 

•TE  135  (p.  183). — At  the  close  we  read,  Imprettwm  JUmum  apwot 
vicwik  Vie&ntmmmi,  «t  LmtHHutm  Pm-wtmmm,  smnm  JiUi9,  MDXXTV, 
iddress  of  Paikdins,  pvefixed  to  thia  work  and  Uttt  LattaDi  of  Gm^ 
and  of  hia  friend  Cajna  Sylvanns,  one  of  hia  Isaraed  eonnlrjBMii 
resident  at  Rome,  and  who  coatettrated  seiwsal  pmess  to  Ihia 
!tion,  throw  eonaiderable  light  on  tha  atata*  of  litfitatTff  in  Baaaa 
g  ihia  pontifiealA  of  Leo  X. 

TE  I  So  \p»  i89)«— Of  tne*  nature  of  tnesB'  onnpoMfonSy  vdb  nnfownur 
of  Flaminins,  whilst  thej  exhibit  a  singidar  mixture  of  Christian. 
and  hestiien  sensnafity,  ma j  aflbrd  a  safEenDt  idea. 

Jk  SaceUo  OorycianOm 

^Dii,  qoibas  tarn  Coryeiaa  Tennsta. 
Signa^  tam  dives  posuit  saoelhua^ 
UHa  tt.  Testros  animoa  pioram. 

GaatifttaDgit^ 
Tos  joeos  lisosqiie  senia  ftaett 
Sospitea  servate  din  ;  iSTietam 
Tos  date  et  semper  visidenv  et  Falcnw 

Usque  madMnkHb 
At  simul  longo  satiatos  eevo 
liquerit  terras,  dapibus  Deomm 
Laetus  intersit^  potiore  mutans 

Nectare  Bacdmm.'^ 

Gam.  Ch»  i^  eac:.  ▼& 


Ye  sacred  powers,  to  whom  thia 

These  scnlptared forms^  ChryomiA: 
li  e'er  year  fiivonring  ear  indJoa 

To  votive  sighs  and  mortal  prajpen, 
0  grant  him  still  with  jest  and  song 

The  blissftil  hours  of  life  to  pass ;. 
To  healthful  age  his  years  prolong; 

And  crown  with  wine  his  festive  gjlsw ; 
Till  satiate  with  this  earthly  fhre, 

You  lead  him  to  your  seata  divine^ 
The  banquets  of  the  gods  to  sharoy 

And  into  nectar  ehange  hia  wine. 

iTB  137*  (p.  183). — Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  in.  pi  200,  where  it  appsaw 
Arsini  returned  to  Sinigaglia,  in  the  year  1527,  not  richer  than  hw 
b,  and  lived  there  till  1540  ;  several  other  works  of  this  author  j^t 
in  in  MS.,  among  which  Tiraboschi  enumerates,*' Amomm,"  libri  iS. 
milUeidos,"  lib.  iii. «« Piscatio.  Helvebados,'*  Ub.  i.  «  Prsefietionam,'' 

• 

1. 


yiK  138  (p.  186).— Solyman  put  to  death  lavaof  boa  aoiifl^MiiflliphA 
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and  Bajazet,  with  their  innocent  offspring :  <<  I  prindpi  di  qnesta  cua 
nascono,'*  says  Sagredo,  **  come  i  giovenchi  al  Coltello,  per  essere  vittime 
scannati  e  sacrificati  al  idolo  dell*  ambizione."  Vide  Memorie  Istoriche 
de*  Monarchi  Ottoman!,  lib.  ii.  p.  119  ;  lib.  iii.  p.  122;  lib.  yii  pp.  343, 
349.    Robertson's  Charles  Y.  lib.  xL 

Note  139  (p.  188). — Among  these  was  Andrea  Navagero,  who,  in  his 
epistolary  address  to  Leo  X.  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  employs  all  his  eloquence  to  incite  the  pontiff  to 
this  great  undertaking,  and  promises  him  a  complete  triumph  over  his 
enemies.  <<£rit,  erit  profecto  dies  ilia,  quum  te  longissime  prolalis 
finibus,  devictiB  omnibus,  quse  Christiano  unquam  nomini  infens»  fuerint 
nationibus,  cum  inaignilaurearedeuntem  intueriliceat;  quum  tota  te  Italia, 
totus  terrarum  orbis,  ut  quemdam  ad  levanda  nostra  incommoda  e  codo 
delapsum  Deum,  veneretur;  quum  tibi  obviam  cunctis  ex  oppidisy  omnium 
generum,  omnium  setatum,  multitude  se  onmis  effundat ;  tibi  patriam,  tibi 
penates,  tibi  salutem,  ac  vitam  denique,  depulso  crudelissimum  hoetium 
metu  acceptam  referat."  Nauger.  Ep.  ad  Leon.  X.  Yet  more  im- 
passioned is  the  language  of  Vida,  who  addressed  the  pontiff  on  this 
occasion  in  a  Sapphic  OHde,  in  which,  like  another  Ossian,  he  offers  his 
personal  services  in  the  war,  and  exults  in  that  immortality  which  would 
be  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achievements.  Vid,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p. 
137.  Edit.  Comin.  1731.  We  have  had  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  revived 
in  our  own  days  with  &  greater  prospect  of  success.  May  the  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  Hberty,  justice,  and  literature,  be  speedily  and  fully 
gratified!     (1826.) 

Note  140  (p.  189). — ^Wolsey  was  joined  with  Campegio  in  this  com- 
mission, without  which  measure  Leo  well  knew  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  success.  Vide  Rapin's  History  of  England,  book  xv.  vol.  i.  p.  739. 
The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolsey  is  given  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  vi.  p.  140. 
An  original  letter  on  this  subject,  from  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  tiien 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  Wolsey,  which  strongly  marks  the  earnestness 
of  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
given  in  App.  No.  VII. 

Note  141  (p.  191). — This  treaty,  bearing  date  2d  October,  1518,  is  given 
in  Dumont,  tom.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  266.  But,  in  the  title,  the  editor  has  erro- 
neously called  Charles  of  Austria  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  Charles  bears  date  the  14th  January,  1519. 

Note  142  (p.  192). — The  exaction  of  these  contributions  gave  rise  to 
great  dissatisfaction,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  oration  made  on 
this  occasion  by  the  apostolic  legates  before  the  imperial  diet,  was  soon 
afterwards  printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see,  and  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  answer  or  exhortation  not  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  pope.  This  piece,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Uliicli  Hutten, 
contains  many  severe  sai'casms  on  Leo  X.  and  the  family  of  the  MedicL 

Note  143  (p.  193). — ^  Era  in  questo  tempo  nato  a  Francesco  I.  Re  di 
Francia  un  figUo  maschio  chc  f u  poi  Francesco  II.  Murat.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  1 36. 
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It  is  smprisiiig  that  this  eminent  historian  should  have  fallen  into  such 
an  error ;  Fnincis  II.  being  the  son  of  Henry  II.  and  grandson  of 
Francis  I. 

Note  144  (p.  194). — About  this  period  (5th  December,  1518)  died  at 
seventy-eight  years  of  age,  the  celebrated  Gian  Giacopo  Trivulzio,  who 
bad  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the  commotions  of  Italy,  and  had  for 
twenty-four  years  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  French  sovereigns 
aigainst  his  own  countrymen  ;  a  service  which  was^repaid  on  the  part  of 
Francis  I.  with  suspicion  and  neglect,  from  which  he  was  only  excited  by 
ihe  remonstrances  of  Leo  X.,  who  sent  his  nuncio,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  the  merits  of  Trivulzio,  and  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Vide  Rosmini,  Hist,  of  Gian 
Jacopo,  vol.  i  pp.  535,  536.* 

Note  145  (p.  196). — It  appears  to  be  in  reference  to  these  promises, 
that  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  observes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  tlie 
cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  ''Di  tanti  sogni,  che  fanno  il  Re,  la  Regina,  e 
Madama,  par  gran  cosa  a  N.S.  e  a  tutti  questi  Signori ;  bench^  non  sia 
da  prestar  lor  fede  alcuna." — Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Note  146  (p.  199). — It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  attributed 
to  Spalatino,  that  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors,  and  the  elector  palatine,  met  to  consult  together  on  their  common 
defence,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  functions.  That  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta,  the  pope's  legate  went  to  this  meeting  and  required  three  things 
in  the  name  of  the  pontiff.  I.  That  they  should  turn  their  thoughts  on 
electing  an  emperor  possessed  of  great  ^ents  and  resources.  II.  That 
they  should  not  elect  Charles  of  Austria,  he  being  also  king  of  Naples, 
which  sovereignty  could  not  be  held  willi  the  imperial  crown,  such  an 
union  being  prohibited  by  the  bull  of  Clement  IV.  III.  That  they  should 
explicitly  inform  the  legate  of  their  intentions.  To  these  demands,  the 
electors  replied,  that  they  had  not  met  for  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  but 
to  consider  on  tiieir  own  affairs  ;  that,  however,  they  had  no  doubt,  that 
such  a  person  would  be  chosen  as  would  be  found  desirable  to  the  pontifical 
see,  and  to  all  Christendom,  and  formidable  to  their  enemies  ;  but  that 
they  were  much  surprised  that  the  pope  should  in  so  unusual  a  manner 
attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  electors.  This  anecdote  is  probably  well 
founded,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  influ- 
encing ihe  election. — Seckendorf.  Ub.  L  sec.  xxxiii.  p.  123. 

Note  147  (p.  200). — "  As  the  expeditious  method  of  transmitting 
money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exchange, 
was  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled  with  a  train  of 
horses  loaded  with  treasure ;  an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that 
prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent!" — Robertson's  Charles  V.,  book  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Nor 
did  Charles  scruple  to  forward  his  cause  by  similar  methods.  In  parti- 
cular, he  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
great  patron  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  had  been  offered  by 
his  associates,  and  who,  after  having  magnanimously  rejected  it,  and  given 
his  vote  to  Charles,  was  not  likely  to  disgrace  himself  by  accepting  such  a 
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reward.  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol  L  p.  73.  Henry  VIII^  who  had  flattered 
himself  with  some  distant  hopes  of  the  imperial  dignity,  sent  his  agent, 
Richard  Pace,  to  the  diet,  who  appUed  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  aid 
offered  his  master's  interest  if  he  would  accept  the  imperial  crown ; 
otherwise  requesting  Ihe  vote  of  the  elector  for  Ihe  king,  his  master. — ^Ex 
M.S.  Spalatini  an.  ^ckend.  Ub.  i.  see.  xxxiii.  p.  123  ;  and  vide  Lord  HcT' 
berf  s  Hist,  of  Hen.  VIII.  p.  74. 

Note  148  (p.  200). — Mr.  Henke  observes,  that  the  title  of  empewg 
elect  of  the  Komans,  remained  customary  until  the  dissolution  of  ihe 
German  imperial  dignity.  For  some  observations  on  this  sabject  he  hsi 
refened  to  Haberhn,  « JPacts  in  the  Hist,  of  Empires,"  yoL  x.  p.  320l« 

Note  149  (p.  2.91). — This  eariy  favourite  of  fortone  is  often  mentiaMd 
in  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  written  to  Ginliano  de'  Medie^ 
about  the  year  1515.     Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  pp.  1$,  17. 

Note  150  (p.  208).— -The  effects  that  might  have  been  prodaeed  hf  a 
reasonable  concession  on  the  part  oi  the  Roman  cosrt  im  point  of  diae^ 
pKne,  retaining  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  in  poont  ef  hiAf 
have  been  fully  considered  and  stated  by  Gonnt  Bosai,  in  his  obiiii  iiliuui 
on  this  passage,  and  on  other  occasions.  Vide  Ital.  £d.  toL  vi.  p.  923, 
▼oL  ix.  p.  9,  and  pdsaim.* 

NoTB  151    (p.  209). — This  rose  the  pontiff  describes  m  fais  letter  to  ib 

deetor  as  *^ Sacratissimam  anream  Rosam,  qnarta  domimea  SamiM 

Qisadragesiran  a  nobis  dirismate  sancto  deiibatam,  odoriferoque  moan 
inspersam,  cum  benedidione  Apostolica,  ut  vetus  est  consnetedo,  aliis 
adhibitis  sacris  oereracniiis  consecratam  ;  mimns  €[ni]^  d^niseimam  et 
magni  mysterii,  a  Romano  pontifioe  non  nisi  alicwi  ex  prim^bvsdiris^ 
Boram  orbis  Regi  aut  Principi  de  Sancta  Apost(^ca  sede  bene  merito 
qnotannis  dieari  et  mitti  sohtam." — Leon.  X.  £p.  ad  Fred.  Dneem,  ap. 
Seckcttd.  p.  65.  Luther,  however,  asserts,  that  the  elector  treated  tibe 
present  of  the  pope  with  contempt :  ^  Nam  et  rosam  qvam  Toeant  anream, 
eodem  anno  ei  a  Leone  X.  misaam,  nullo  hcmore  dignatus  est,  imo,  pre 
ridicuio  habuit,  ita  desperare  coacti  sunt  Romanistse  a  stodiis  fattHi<U  tanli 
principis." — Loth,  in  pr»f.  et  vide  PaUavidni,  CeneiL  di  Trail,  fik 
i.  p.  96. 

Note  152  (p.  209). — In  a  note  on  this  passage  Bossi  has  coBsidered 
the  conduct  of  the  eleetor  at  great  length,  and  b  of  opinion  that  he  did 
not  manifest  any  improper  partiality  towards  Luther,  but  only  aceorded 
to  him  that  protection,  which  a  wise  sovexvign  might  grant  to  a  s«bjecty 
in  a  matter  npon  which  he  did  not  himself  pretend  to  be  a  eompetent 
judge.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  178.* 

Note  153  (p.  209).— When  Luth^  was  mfbrmed  ef  hiS'sidaieH,  ht 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  entreating  him  <<  to  ke^  np  his  spiritey  and  Is 
fear  nothing  from  his  resentment,"  &e.  Luth.  Op.  in  pr»£  Whedur 
this  was  really  intended  as  a  consolation,  the  reader  will  judge.  <*  Earn 
can  it  be  doubted  ?"  says  Mr.  Henke  ;  <^  if  Luther's  own  words  be  rea^ 
not  at  all  '  Ita  fregit  Miltltius  hominera,  ut  inde  centabeseeret,  et  tandfli 
segritodiae  conficeretor  ;  quem  ego,  ubi  iioe  vescivi,  ante  c^tum  litedi 
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tonfigiiitit  BGxiptis  oonsolatDs  sum,  ac  jossi  animo  bono  esse,  %ec  md  me- 
■wrioOT metuere:^     Vide  Germ.  Ed.  toL  iii.  p.  188. 

NozB  lo4  (p.  210). — This  famous  dispute  coimneiiced  on  the  271^  day 
of  June,  1519.  The  principal  question  agitated  between  Gariostadt  and 
Bociiu  vna,  wkdher  ^  human  wUl  had  any  operation  in  the  perfonnance 
f  good  workif  or  vaa  merely  passive  to  the  potoer  of  dwme  grwx  f  The 
wbtAe  oontiniied  iix  dayt ;  Eccius  maintaining  that  the  wiU  co-operated 
lith  tke  divine  favour,  and  Carlostadt  asserting  its  total  inefficacy  for 
inj  meritoiiovs  purpose.  The  debate  between  Luther  and  Eedus  ocen- 
aed  tea  daytp  in  &e  course  of  which  Luther  delivered  his  epinion 
vqiecting  jau^ory,  the  exietence  of  which  he  asserted  could  not  be 
rored  bj  Scripture  ;  of  indvlgences,  which  he  contended  were  useless  ; 
f  Ae  remiman  of  pwnMikm&nJt^  which  he  considered  as  inseparable  from 
ke  jmniseion  of  sins  ;  of  repeniUmoe^  which  he  asserted  must  arise  from 
iian^  and  love^  and  was  useless  if  induced  by  fear  ;  of  Hve  primacy  of 
Ik  poftf  which  he  boldly  contended  was  supported  by  human,  and  not  by 
ii:v%ie  wiAiority.  This  last  point  was  contested  by  both  parties  with 
ycat  •nmeatnesB  and  ability.  Luther,  however,  acknowledges  that  he 
isd  1m8  £riends  were  overcome,  at  least  by  clamour  and  by  gestures: 
'  Ita,  m«  Deus  amet,  fateri  cogor  victos  nos  esse  clamore  et  gestn." — ^^Ex- 
isrpta  Latheri,  de  suis  et  Carolostadii  Thesibus,  ap.  Seckend.  p.  73.  It  is 
wnirkaMe  ifaiat  Milton  appears  as  an  advocate  for  the  Cathohe  doctrine 
if  free-^rilly  in  o^^osition  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  opinion  of  the  total 
ntifinifty  of  the  human  mind  to  all  good  purposes  : — 

^  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood,  and  fdl,  who  fell ; 
Hot  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  aflegiance,  constant  BBitii,  or  love  ? 
Whwe  only  ukat  they  needs  must  do  appear'd, 
Not  ithat  ^1^  vmUd,  what  praise  could  they  receive  1 " 

Par.  Lost,  book  iii.  v.  102. 

Hdte  155  (p.  213). — ^It  must  be  observed,  that  Luther  had  been  in 
EUxne,  in  the  year  1510,  on  the  afiairs  of  his  convent,  where  be  had  been 
p«aitly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  in  the  performance  of  religious  worship. — Lulfaer.  Op.  Grerman. 
am.  vi.  Jense,  ap.  Melch.  Adam  in  Vita,  49.  Spealdng  of  tlua  jooniey 
a  his  ^  Colloquia,'*  he  observes,  that  he  would  not  have  excfaaaged  it  for 
i  thousand  florins. — Ibid. 

NtiTB  156  (p.  213). — Count  Bossi  is  shocked  at  these  gross  expressions, 
be  thinks  caimot  be  approved  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  friends 
3f  the  Aefoxmation.  But  the  statement  of  them  is,  he  conceives,  useful 
k»  history,  as  they  serve  to  show  the  character  and  temperament  of  this 
ralbrmer,  and  to  demonstrate  how  useless  it  would  have  been  for  Leo,  or 
lay  other  pontiff  to  kave  opposed  the  progress  of  refonn.  Vide  ItaL  Ed. 
fsL  ix.  p  23.* 

Note  157  (p.  215). — Some  of  the  prtytestant  writers,  witting  to  attribute 
Jm  schism  of  the  church  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intemperate  oondoct  of 
iie  Roman  nontiff,  have  passed  over  in  silence  this  provoking  letter  of 
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Luther,  although  published  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works  (M 
Cha.  Chais,  Mosheim,  Robertson,  &c.) ;  others  who  have  dted  it^  haw 
supposed  Uiat  Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respect  and  attodi- 
ment  to  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered  it  as  a  peace- 
offering  (vide  Sleidan  and  Seckendorf ) ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  peronvB 
that  the  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  rendered  more  galling  by  the  pretendel 
anxiety  of  the  writer  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  popft 
Seckendorf  has  also  attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  bean  W 
date  of  the  6th  of  April,  1520,  it  was  not  written  till  the  monti^  of  October 
following  ;  in  which  opinion  he  has  been  incautiously  followed  by  other 
writers.     To  say  nothing  of  the  decisive  internal  evidence  of  the  lettei 
having  been  written  before  the  issuing  of  the  pajpal  bull,  it  may  be  sofr 
cient  to  notice  the  following  facts  ;  a  due  attention  to  which  would  ban 
prevented  Seckendorf  and  his  iollowers  from  falling  into  such  an  error. 
I.  The  letter  in  question  was  prefixed,  as  the  actual  dedication  to  Leo  X. 
of  the  book  of  Luther,  <<De  Libertate  Christiana."  Li  this  form  it  appean 
in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  where  it  immediately  preoedei 
the  treatise,  and  is  entitled, ''  Epistola  Lutheri  ad  Leonem  X.  Rom.  Poii- 
tificem,  LiBELLO  de  Libektate  Chkistiana  pil£FIXa."    The  dedicatoiT 
words  at  the  close  of  the  letter  admit  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  pnblidiea 
with  the  book,  <<  In  fine,  ne  vacuus  advenerim,  B.P.  mecnm  affero  tnteta* 
tulum  hunc,  9t^  ttto  nomine  editum,  vel  ut  auspicio  pacis  componende  et 
bonae  spei,"  &c.     II.  The  precise  time  of  the  publication  of  this  treatise 
is  marked  by  the  dedicatory  letter  itself ;  viz.,  the  6th  April,  1520.    It 
preceded,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  treatise,  ^  De  Captivitate  Baby- 
lonica  ;"  and  the  latter  treatise  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of 
August,  1 520.    Vide  Sleidan.  lib.  ii.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec.  Ixxiii.     IIL  The 
Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  was  superintended  by  his  particular 
friends  soon  after  his  death,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  arranging 
his  writings,  in  order  of  time,  according  to  their  proper  dates.     Tins  is 
repeatedly  insisted  on,  in  the  preface  by  Amsdoif,  as  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  work.    '<  Nam  multi,  non  considerata  temporum  serie,  tur- 
piter  hallucinantur,  dum  prcetextu  Scriptorvm  Lutheri  Christum  et  BeUd  ' 
conciliare  student"    In  this  edition  the  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place, 
with  the  date  of  the  6th  of  April,  and  before  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  which  is 
dated  the  15th  of  June.     IV.  Any  correspondence  between  Luther  and 
Leo  X.  after  the  issuing  the  bull  must  have  been  weU  known,  and  ^ven 
rise  to  great  observation,  as  it  would  have  shewn  the  conduct  of  Luther 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  led  to  very 
different  conclusions  respecting  his  character.     To  have  omitted  or  miS" 
placed  it  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  professes  to 
give  a  history  of  the  Reformation  for  the  years  1517,  18,  19,  20,  and  21, 
by  a  regular  series  of  authentic  documents,  would  have  be^  unpardon- 
able.   Even  Seckendorf  himself  has  not  ventured  to  introduce,  or  even  to 
mention  such  letter  in  his  commentaries,  at  the  time  when  he  contends  it 
was  written  ;  and  only  undertakes,  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  to  raise 
some  doubt  on  the  subject ;  ^  dulktatumem  guandam  infra  aperiam  /*  a 
doubt,  which  a  proper  examination  would  effectually  have  removed.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henke,  that  the  letter  was  dated  the  6th  of  September, 
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id  "was  actually  sent  to  the  pope  witk  that  date  ;  founding  this  opinion 
1  a  copy  of  it  in  German,  in  his  own  possession.  I  am  well  aware  of  this 
lition,  and  have  now  by  me  another  of  the  same  date  in  Latin,  but  I 
msider  these  as  reprinted  publications  ;  the  work  having  before  been 
rinted  at  Antwerp  by  Michael  Hillenium,  vide  Panzer,  Ann.  Typ.  vol.  vi. 
•  7^  40,  where  it  was  again  reprinted  in  the  same  year.  The  letter  may, 
owever,  safely  be  trusted  to  its  own  internal  evidence.  I  shall  there- 
nre  only  add,  that  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  particularly 
lies  this  letter,  and  says,  *<  I  believe  he  meant  this,  as  the  pope  himself 
nderstood  it,  only  for  a  pasquil,  or  satyr,  wliich  made  him  also  assemble 
ie  ecurdinaitf  and  consult  with  them  herein,  who  all  coridenmed  lAUher^*&.e. 
▼idently  considering  this  letter  as  not  only  having  been  written  before, 
fdt  as  heing  the  ground  of  the  papal  bvlL — Life  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  84. 

"NoTK  158  (p.  215). — Sarpi,  Hist,  del  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  iv.  p.  10. 
3iit  Boasi  has  sufficiently  shewn,  that  although  Huss  was  chugged  to  exe- 
sation  in  defiance  of  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  his  death  gave  rise  to  a 
Ixeadfiil  civil  war,  in  which  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  spread 
daughter  and  devastation  throughout  all  Bohemia.  <'  It  cannot,  there- 
Sore/'  adds  Boasi,  ^  be  correctly  said  by  the  Roman  theologians,  that  the 
»0ort8  of  Huss  were  defeated  by  the  vigUance  of  the  council  of  Constance." 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  184.* 

NoiB  159  (p.  217). — On  this  bull,  which  effected  the  entire  separation  of 
tihe  reformers  from  the  church  of  Rome,  Ulric  Hutten  wrote  a  series  of 
■aroastic  conmientaries,  which  with  the  bull,  were  published  in  the  works 
»f  leather,  vol.  L  p.  423. 

Note  160  (p.  218). — Count  Boss!  dissents  from  this  opinion ;  and  thinks 
t3ie  elector  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  that 
if  his  reasonable  recommendations  had  been  attended  to,  an  opening 
snight  have  been  afforded  for  reconciliation. — ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  185.* 

Note  161  (p.  219). — An  accoimt  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the 
sentence  of  tibe  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books  in  St. 
haul's  Churchyard,  London,  in  the  presence  of  Wolsey  and  the  prelates 
^  the  realm,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
IBritish  Museum.     Vide  Ap.  No.  IX. 

Note  162  (p.  223). — Maimburg  asserts  that  Luther  travelled  in  a 
magnificent  carriage,  with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  horse  ;  but  Secken- 
dorf  has  shewn  thifit  these  accounts  were  exaggerated  by  his  enemies  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  ostentation.  His  appearance  at  Worms 
was,  however,  sufficiently  respectable.     Vide  Seckend.  Ub.  i.  p.  152. 

Note  163  (p.  227). — "  It  is  certain,"  says  Bossi,  ''that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  heresies  and  writings  of  sectarians,  and  of  scholastic 
controversialists  in  general,  have  no  other  foundation.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  have  been  very  injurious  to 
true  religion,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  controversial  and 
heretical  opinions.  A  great  proportion  of  the  writings  of  Luther  are  full 
of  those  cavils,  as  little  understood  by  those  who  supported  them,  as  by 
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those  wbo  Hnpngned  ihem." — ^ItaL  Ed.  voL  iy.  p.  56,     It  lumt  be  adBxttBi 
that  there  is  some  troth  in  these  reraerfcs,* 

NoTB  164  (p.  22d). — The  nature  and  purport  of  this  imperial  dmmmak 
has  been  fnl^  oonsidered  by  Count  Bossi,  in  a  note  qbl  tiMS  irainam  ii 
which  he  has  endeayoured  to  shew  that  this  declaration,  ao^  er  mtaiii 
was  not  intended  so  much  for  the  diet,  as  for  the  ceozt  «C  Bome;  At 
conciliation  and  favour  of  which  were  neceesazr  to  the  «BipeKNr  la  &• 
ambitious  views  he  had  upon  Italy.     Vide  ItaL  £d.  toL  ix.  p^  61,  62.* 


Note  165  (p.  229). — PallaTicini  (fib.  i.  cap.  xxriL  p.  103)  aosceti^  tiM 
the  whole  assembly  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperear ;  but  this  ii 
sufficiently  cantradicted  by  the  observations  in  ibe  Letfeein  dS  ftimaiif 
vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Note  166  (p.  231).— The  form  of  the  edict  is  said  to  have  been  me- 


pared  by  Aleandro.      Vide  Sockendorf,  hb.  i   sec.  4$,  pu  15iL 
Bossi  cannot  bdieve  that  it  could  be  the  work  of  Alt 
certainly  a  learned  man,  and  not  altogether  an  inelegant  LatiBist^    Thi 
snpposutkm  of  Bossi,  that  Seckendorf  made  tUs  statement  la  «rdar  ta 
render  Aleaadro  odious  to  the  protestants,  seems,  however,  to  be  ealiwiy 
without  foundatioD.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vc^.  ix.  p.  188. 

Note  167  (p.  231). — '^  Assertio  septem  Sacrsmentorum  adversos  Har- 
tinum  Lutherom."  The  original  im  an  eleganl  MS.,  is  still  preservad  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  is  usually  shewn  to  KngfaiiBaen  on  tfiflir 
visits  to  Borne.  Vide  Dr.  Smith's  "^  Tour  to  the  Continent,*'  vel.  iL|L2ai 
From  this  copy  it  was  printed  at  Rome,  <'  iu  aedibus  Frsmcisei  PrkMan* 
ensis  Florentini,  1543,*'  as  appears  by  the  colophon,  Deecripttu  Uber  earn 


estf  guem  ad  Leonem  X.  Pont.  Max.  Bex  ipse  misit;  but  it  had  before  beem  I 

published  in  London,  in  cedibus  Pynsonianis,  1521,  and  at  Antwerp,  ta  | 

cedihus  Michaelis  JffUknii,  in  the  year  1522.     On  this  occasion  several  of  J 

the  Italian  scholars,  and  particularly  Yida  and  Colocci,  addressed  latin  I 
poems  to  Ihe  king.     VidK  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  161. 

Note  168  (p.  231).— Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  p.  184.  Luther  replied  to  tins 
book  in  his  Treatise  "  contra  Henricum  VIII.  Angliae  Regem  ;**  which  he 
addressed  to  Seb.  Schlick,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  in  a  dedication  wbadi 
bears  date  15th  July,  1522.  In  this  work  he  treats  the  king,  witiiont 
any  ceremony,  as  a  liar  and  a  blotsphemer.  "  Nunc  quum  prudens  et 
seiens  mendacia  componat  adversus  mei  Regis  majestatem  m  csbEs, 
daranabilis  Putredo  ista  et  Vermis,  jus  mihi  erit  pro  meo  Rege,  majesla* 
tem  Anglicam  luto  suo  et  stercore  conspergere,  et  coronam  istam  blasphe- 
mam  in  Chiistum,  pedibus  conculcare."  But,  i^nlst  he  stigmatiTOS  liie  , 
book  of  Henry  VIII.  as  stolidiBsimum  and  turpissimum,  he  aduiowledges  it  1 
to  be  <' inter  omnes  qui  contra  se  scripti  sunt  latinissunum.*'  He  insinuates,  ■ 
however,  that  it  was  written  by  some  other  person  in  the  name  of  the  i 
king.  An  answer  to  the  work  of  Luther  was  published,  or  republished, 
Loud.  1523,  under  the  followuig  title,  &c.  '<  Ekuditissimi  vibi  Guueud  . 
RossEi  opus  elegans,  doctum,  festivum,  pium,  quo  pulcherrime  retegit  as  j 
lefeilit  inaanas  Lutheri  calumnias;  quibus  invictissimum  Angli«B  Qal- 
littque  Regem  Henricum  ejus  nominis  octavum,  Hdei  defensorem,  hand   . 
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liiens  muiiis  qaam  vogao  clamm  scnrva  inrpigaimug  mseetetnr,"  &e. 
In  this  work,  ivfaidi  ie  attributed  to  ;:»r  Thomas  More,  iHam  waihor  has 
not  only  endeavoured  to  refute  the  arguments,  but  to  equal  the  abuse  of 
flie  German  reformer ;  and  he  concludes  it  by  leaving  him,  <'  cinn  suis 
flans  et  ftiroribns,  cum  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus,  cacantem  cacaturaque." 
Sucii  are  tiie  ehgantias  of  refigious  controvermes.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
whoa.  Lntiier  b^[8n  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  not  indnsposed  to  favour 
In  opinions,  he  wrote  to  him  to  excuse  the  violence  and  abuse  contained 
in  hu  book,  which  be  attributed  to  the  advice  of  others,  acknowredging 
tibat  he  had  published  it  too  rashly,  and  offering  to  make  a  public  apology. 
To  this  Henry  oondescended  to  write  a  long  and  argumentative  reply,  in 
ifiiidi  be  advises  lintker  to  retract  his  errsrs,  or  to  shut  himself  uf  in  a 
monaatery,  and  repent  of  his  sins.  These  letters  have  been  pubhsbed 
widwmt  note  <^  plaee  or  date,  and  are  prefixed,  in  tibe  copgr  sow  before 
to  die  treatoe  «f  Henry  on  the  seven  sacrsments. 


Note  1 69  (p.  233). — Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  the 
~  presence,  by  comparing  it  to  a  red-hot  iron,  in  which,  said  he,  as  two 
distinot  subedasces,  viz.,  iron  nndfire,  are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ 

{'oined  with  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist.    Dr.  Maclaine  calls  this  a  miaera- 
lie  oomparison.     Vide  note  (z)  on  Moah.  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  vol  iL  p.  34. 

NovB  170  (jp.  223). — A  more  extended  account  of  this  great  reformer 
my  be  foond  in  a  note  in  the  Ital.  £d.  voL  ix.  p.  191  ;  but  the  reader, 
w)io  wishes  for  fliU  information  on  the  subject,  may  consult  Hess's  Life 
at  Ufaricb  Zwingie,  tranribted  by  Miss  Aiken,  Lond.  1812,  8vo.* 

NoTB  171  (p.  234). — To  say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  Henry  VIIL,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  he 
addressed  Charles  V.  by  the  title  of  Domitms  Clementisaimtis.  Weekend. 
Hb.  i.  p.  196.  But  the  language  in  which  he  rejects  the  protection  of  his 
mend  the  elector  is  yet  more  remarkable. — Seckond.  lib.  L  p.  195. 


Note  1 72  (p.  235). — In  a  note  on  this  passage,  Count  Bossi  has  liioaght 
parop^r  to  express  his  sorprise,  that  I  should  not  have  perceived  how  dan- 
IpBirQus  the  establishment  of  such  a  maxim  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
finmaB  race ;  and  seems  to  contemplate  with  horror  the  timcj^  when  every 
person,  capable  of  reading,  might  resort  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  form 
nom  thence  opinions  of  b^  own !  ^'  If,"  says  he,  ^'  this  private  judgment 
was  confined  to  the  internal  conscience  of  each  individual,  no  great  harm 
could  ensue ;  but,  as  religious  opinions  naturally  lead  people  to  dogmatise, 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment  must  open  the  way  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  opinions,  controversies,  sects,  and  parties,  and  consequently  give 
xne  to  contests  and  wars,  and  to  all  the  derangements  of  political  society.** 
ItsL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  76.  To  this  true  CathoHc  sentdment  the  short  reply 
is,  that  with  the  belief  of  another  person  no  human  power  has  any  right 
to  interfere.  To  insist  upon  and  enforce  a  correct  conduct,  and  a  pro- 
priety and  decency  of  behaviour  in  the  moral  relations  of  Ufe,  is  all  that 
bmnan  tribunals  can  possibly  accomplish  ;  and  to  permit  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion  when  the  Searcher  of  hearts  can  alone  be 
the  judge,  is  not  only  of  the  very  essence  of  Chriaiianity,  but  is  the  only 
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mode  bv  which  we  can  ever  expect  to  termiiiAte  those  religioiiB  dknah 
sions  which  have  so  long  sfflicted  and  desolated  the  human  race.'*' 

Note  173  (p.  236). — The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  first  adTanced 
by  Austin,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the  Pelagian  ood> 
troversy,  on  the  subjects  of  grace  and  original  ain.  Priestley's  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  vol.  iiL  p.  256,  ed.  Northumb.  1802.  It  was  afterwaids 
(about  the  year  847)  more  rigorously  insisted  on  by  Godeschalcas^  a 
Saxon  monk,  ^  who  seems  to  have  pursued  the  leading  principles  of  Aue^ 
nearly  to  their  full  extent.*' — Ibid.  p.  257. 

Note  174  (p.  236). — I  am  aware  of  the  fate  of  Edmund  Cam|Han,the 
Jesuit,  who  having,  in  his  conferences,  whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  a  short  time  before  his  execution  on  account  of  his  r^gi<Mi, 
accused  Luther  of  having  called  the  epistie  of  James  a  booh  ofstrawy  wu 
required  to  produce  his  authority,  and  not  being  able  to  discover  the  pas* 
sage  in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him  for  that  piff- 
pose,  was  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  falsifier.  The  Protestants  fiv 
some  time  enjoyed  their  triumph  :  **  Le  docte  Witaker,"  says  Bayle^ 
'^  jouit  de  cette  agreable  joie  toute  sa  vie.  II  soutint  que  Luther  n^avoit 
point  parl^  de  la  sorte,  et  que  Campian  le  calomnioit.*'  On  further  inqniiy, 
it  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  more  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Cam- 
pian than  his  opponents  had  supposed.  Even  Witaker  at  length  confessed, 
that  he  had  found  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  ooa- 
tained  the  expression  alluded  to.  The  Jesuits  have,  in  their  turn,  cook* 
sidered  tiiis  as  a  complete  victory.  The  whole  con^versy  is  given  by 
Bayle. — Diet.  Histor.  Art.  Luther,  note  N.  0. 

Note  175  (p.  237). — A  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  Luther  is  given 
by  Count  Bossi  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  ItaL 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  82,  which  he  terminates  with  justiy  observing,  that  we 
have  no  writers  of  the  life  of  Luther,  but  such  as  are  either  his  own  par- 
tisans or  his  avowed  adversaries,  from  neither  of  whom  we  are  likely  to 
obtain  the  truth.* 

Note  176  (p.  237).— "The  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,"  says  a 
very  candid  and  competent  judge,  "  in  the  deliberations  relating  to  the 
famous  Form  of  Concord,  discovered  such  an  imperious  and  micharitable 
spirit,  as  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  than  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  church."  Vide  Dr. 
Maclaine,  note  {c)  on  M(N9h.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

Note  177  (p.  237). — ^''If  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  be 
destructive  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  in  general,  it  is  more  remarkably 
so  of  the  Christianity  of  the  reformed  churches.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  and  without  esta- 
blishing the  former  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  latter  can  be  nothing  but  afiie- 
tion  in  the  state,  a  schism  in  the  church.**  Arcana,  or  the  Principles  of 
the  late  Petitions,  &c. — Camb.  1774.* 

Note  178  (p.  239). — On  the  advantageous  effects  attributed  to  tiie 
Reformation  with  reference  to  literary  studies,  Bossi  has  remarked,  that 
I  have  not,  on  the  othexYoAii^XaSiiLQa  'ydXa  ^AAovrnt  the  ixgory  derived  te 
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those  staidieB  by  the  theological  contests  that  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
diTersiiy  of  opmions  introduced  by  the  difference  of  sects ;  wluch  absorbed 
the  attention  and  engaged  the  talents  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  in  scho- 
lastto  inqnizies,  rather  than  in  liberal  pursuits  and  the  cultivation  of 
clawnifiU  nterature,  a  fiict  which  he  thinks  was  particularly  demonstrated 
hi  Grernumy.  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  87.  The  reader  will  form  his  own 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  these  obserrations^  which  seem  not  unde- 
eerving  of  consideration.* 

NoTB  179  (p.  241). — Luth.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  25.  It  is  a  curious 
&ct  that  Luther  avajled  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Luca  Cranach,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the  time,  to  satirise  the  Roman  court 
in  a  set  of  figures  representing  the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Antichrist ;  to 
wfaidi  Luther  himself  wrote  inscriptions.     Vide  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  148. 

Note  180  (v.  242). — Mr.  Henke  is  of  opinion  that  (with  some  excep- 
tions) the  Reformation  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  and 
progress  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  observes,  that  no  greater  masters  in  the 
plastic  art  existed  in  Germany  than  Cranach  and  Durer  ;  that  Luther 
was  himself  a  proficient  in  music  ;  and  that  the  finest  specimens  of  paint- 
ing are  found  in  the  churches  of  those  cities  where  Luther  himself  had 
often  preached,  as  at  Weimar  and  Merseburg.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ill. 
p.  239.* 

Note  181  (p.  243). — The  violence  of  the  first  reformers  is  very  fully 
admitted  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  speaking 
of  Erasmus,  says,  **  —  for  the  other  reformers,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  their  followers,  understood  so  little  in  what  true  Christian  charity 
consisted,  that  they  carried  with  them  into  the  reformed  churches,  that 

▼K&T  SPIBIT  OF  PERSECUTION  WHICH  HAD  DRIVEN  THEM  FROM  THE  ChURCH 

OF  Rome."  Warburton's  Notes  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  in  Pope's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  The  annals  of  persecution  cannot  furnish  a  more 
atrocioas  instance  of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  than  the  burning  of  Servetus, 
in  a  protestant  city,  and  by  protestant  priests.  The  life  of  this  unhappy 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  written  by  Henricus  ab  AUwoerden, 
at  the  instance  of  the  learned  Mosheim,  and  published  at  Helmstadt,  in 
1728.  The  execution  of  Servetus  is  thus  described  : — *^  Impositus  est 
Servetus  trunco  ad  terram  posito,  pedibus  ad  terram  pertingentibus, 
capiti  imposita  est  corona  straminea,  vel  frondea,  et  ea  sulphure  con- 
spersa,  corpus  palo  alligatum  ferrea  catena,  collum  autem  tunc  fune 
crasso  quadrupllci  aut  quintuplici  laxo  ;  liber  femori  alligatus  ;  ipse  Car- 
nificem  rogavit,  ne  se  diu  torqueret  Interea  Camifex  ignem  in  ejus  con- 
spectum,  et  deinde  in  orbem  admovit.  Homo,  viso  igne,  ita  horrendum 
exclamavit  ut  universum  populum  preterrefecerit.  Cum  diu  langueret, 
faerunt  ex  populo,  qui  fasciculos  confertim  conjecerunt.  Ipse  horrenda 
voce  damans,  Jesu,  Fili  Dei  cetemi,  miserere  met.  Post  dimidise  circiter 
horse  cruciatum  expiravit."  Calvin,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the 
death  of  Servetus  might  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  thought  it 
necessary  to  defame  his  memory,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion  ; 
and  inhumanly  attributed  the  natural  expression  of  his  feelings  on  the 
approach  of  his  horrible  fate,  to  what  he  calls  a  brutal  stwpidity.    What 
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Galvn  did  noi  semple  to  perform,  Mebaettioii  and  Buffingor  M  asl 
hesitate  to  approve.  Vide  Jortki'9  Tracts,  S'vo.  Toi.  L  p.  431.  Soel 
were  the  first  frwUa  of  that  Xgformmtien  whieh  profeaaed  ti>  aanrt  Ae 
right  9i  private  judgnent  in  malterB  of  religion,  aad  to  enH^iten  »1 
bnraaiMe  mankind!  ^Tme  eaevgfa,"  says  Mr.  Henke,  ^allhoagh 
horribi  J  true  !  bat  to  iHtBtrate  the  hiBtory*  of  Servetos,  and  the  aetad 
share  which  Calrin  had  in  his  execntion,  inih  gi'eater  e^rtaioty  itm 
Mosheim  has  done,  I  have  some  time  ago  been  riMywn  seme  doeamento 
which  may  probably  one  day  see  the  light ;  yet  even  without  them,  this 
history  is  luminous  enough,  and  humiliaiing  enoi:^h  ;  noiwithstandiiig  I 
Ihe  opinion  of  neither  Calvin  nor  Melancthoa  was  in  Siis  instance  oommoB 
to  aQ  reformers.** — Germ.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  243. 


Note  182  (p.  243V— In  the  year  1802,  the  lBBla6rt»  of  FnoMSS  im- 
posed a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Reformatioa 
of  Luther  on  the  political  situation  of  the  different  states  of  Europe ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  a  Dissertation,  by  M.  Gharies  YiDers,  was  pre- 
sented, and  obtained  tdie  premium.  It  was  afterwardfei  pubKshed  UBder 
the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Refbrmatian  of 
Luther,"  of  which  there  have  been  several  editions.  This  work,  in  wfaidi 
M.  Yillers  has  represented  the  Reformation  as  having  accompliahed  iB 
that  was  necessary  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  Europe^  has 
occurred  to  the  notice  of  Count  Bossi,  who  has  analysed  it  at  great  iem;tfa, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  bow  iar  the  positions  of  M.  Viuers 
may  be  admitted,  aad  how  &r  ihey  are  susceptible  of  refutation.  I  can- 
not agadu  engage  in  a  questi(m  on  whkh  it  wHl  perhaps  be  thov|^  tiiat  I 
have  already  expressed  my  sentiments  at  sufficient  lengthy  and  moat 
therefore  reSee  iSae  reader  to  the  Italian  edition  of  the  present  work, 
vol.  xii.  p.  194,  etaeq^  where  Count  Bossi  has  demonstarated  tfaait  a  great 
proficiency  wa»  made  in  ihe  general  improvement  of  society  in  Emope 
b^ore  the  commencement  <^  the  Reformati(»i ;  and  has  vmdioated  the 
share  which  the  ItaGans  had  in  such  improvement.  It  was  nei  uotil 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edkion  of  the  present  work,.  Iha*  the 
Essay  of  M.  Yillers  ocemrred  to  my  notice,  aad  then  only  through  the 
medium  of  ui  English  trandation.  I  shall  not  stop  to  reply  to  the  cen- 
sures of  M.  Yillers  on  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  they  being^  only  the 
current  statements  of  party  writers,  which  will  be  found  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  presort  work  ;  but  I  eaanot  permit  Iha 
opinions  of  M.  Yillers,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  to 
pass  without  animadversion,  or  admit,  like  him,  ^  that  aU  tkmt  ia  necetaanf 
for  a  perfect  and  enliffktened  toleration  in  matters  of  religion**  has  hithwto 
been  accomplished.  That  much  was  done  by  the  great  inroad  made  by 
Luther  upon  the  long-establi^ed  and  well-guarded  fortress  of  the 
Romish  churdi,  I  readily  allow ;  bat  to  the  sentiments  of  M.  YiUen, 
that  nothing  further  is  wanting  towards  a  perfect  freedom  in  rdigiooB 
opinions,  I  most  decidedly  object.  ^  The  RefbrmoiHon,**  says  M.  Yillen, 
*^  hrohe  all  those  chains  which  imposed  upon  Ike  human  mindy  cmd  over* 
threw  all  the  barriers  which  prevented  the  free  commtmicaiion  of  Aottgkts.** 
— ^Is  this  assertion  justified  by  the  present  regulations  of  any  state  in 
Europe?    *^The  Romiih.  church^*  oontinnes  M.  Yillers,  ^  scad,  Submiii 
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yemrtelwM  to  amAoriiy  witktnU  eamminatum :  4U  Frotakmt  eA«reA  nys^ 
EaDomine  amd  submit  yourselves  only  to  conviction,** — Tbe  PretestaRt 
chnrch  certainly  says  no  socfa  thm^,  '*  ProtettamiiMmf*  proeeedi  M. 
TiDm^  quoting  tlie  words  of  M.  Greung,  a  Gemum  writer,  **  ProtesUmt* 
«M»  ft  the  rtpiunvt  pofwer  mtk  whick  reason  is  endotssd,  ilurowmg  froiM  her 
omd  rtpeUMg  everything  vi^wih  vxmtd  usurp  hsr  flacsJ*  1b  there  a  pre- 
tSBtant  sect  in  Eorope  that  would  admit  of  snoh  a  defiaitioa  I  As  little 
CBDse  is  there  to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  M.  YiUers,  that  *^  the  diffeveai 
rearmed  religionsy  some  sooner,  and  others  later,  have  consented  to  olfow 
each  vndividuoU  U  adore  Ood  sincerely,  and  to  perform  this  high  action  in 
his  own  m,amner/'  or  that  can  be  said  in  the  words  of  M.  THllers,  to  have 
^finished  wi^  philosophy  and  toieration*'  With  much  greater  tmth, 
lir.  Robertson  has  asserted,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  Oranmer,  Knox,  the 
fovmders  of  the  reformed  chnrch  in  their  respeetiye  countries,  inflicted, 
as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  punishments  which 
mate  denoonced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  churdi  of  Reme,  npon 
•■eh  as  called  in  questiaii  any  part  of  tiieir  ereeds. — Hist,  of  Charies  Y . 
book  xi  ^The  chnrch  of  Borne,"  says  another  writer,  <*  refines  the 
Smifims  to  tiie  people.  Some  protestant  dnirdies  grant  tiie  si^  of 
Hio  boak,  hot  retain  the  meaning. — Can  yon  see  any  difference  1  Seardi 
or  not  search,  read  or  not  read,  the  sense  is  fixed. — 'Tis  at  the  peril  of 
your  preferment  to  vary." — Arcana,  Camb.  1774.  In  a  speech  of  Lord 
Uawkesbury  (now  Lord  Liverpool)  on  the  Roman  Catholic  petition, 
reported  in  the  ^Morning  Chronicle,"  11th  May,  1805,  that  nobleman, 
with  great  truth  asserted,  that  H  had  not  been  liie  policy  of  any  state, 
ancient  or  modem,  to  allow  magistrates  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from 
that  of  the  state,  except  lately,  in  France  and  America.  Bnt  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  fni;ther  on  tibis  subject  in  a  country  like  this^  where  the 
fiusts  for  which  I  have  contended  are  continually  before  our  eyes  ;  and 
wheore  the  contests  for  the  retention  of  ecclesiastioal  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  on  the  other,  (unhappily  conir 
bined  with  temporal  views  and  political  considerations)  are  curled  on 
with  a  degree  of  animosity,  which  demonstrates  that  whatever  else  the 
ReloRMrtion  of  Luther  may  have  accompti^ed,  it  has  not  yet  estabKahed 
peace  and  charity  and  bro^rly  love  amongst  mankind.* 

NoTK  183  (p.  244)« — It  is  observed  by  Count  Bossi,  that  even  widi 
respect  to  the  animal  kingdom,  more  attention  was  shown  to  the  study  of 
monsters,  than  of  Ihe  animals  then  known  ;  and  hence  the  many  fabulous 
animals,  which  all  had  a  foundation  in  nature,  and  in  which  the  marvel- 
lous was  sought  for  in  preference  to  the  truth.  On  this  curious  subject 
Bossi  informs  us  he  bad  himself  published  a  memoir  at  Milan,  as  far  hack 
as  the  year  1792.— ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  101.* 

Note  184  (p.  246). — Among  others,  he  published  a  collection  of  various 
tracts  from  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  were  printed 
from  his  copies,  and  published  by  the  heirs  of  Filippo  Giunti  at  Florence, 
1527.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Bernardo  Gitmti,  Leonico  asserts, 
that  he  had  carefully  corrected  and  restored  about  two  thousand  passages 
in  these  treatises. — Bandini  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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Note  185  (p.  246). — ^This  inscriplion,  which  yet  remams  in  the  chnrcb 
of  S.  Francesco,  at  Padua,  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Leonico  THOHiEO,  Yeneto,  mitioribus  in  Uteris  pangendisque  carmini 
bos  ingenio  amabili,  Philosophise  vero  in  stadiis,  et  Academica  Peripateti- 
caque  doctrina  prsestanti ;  nam  et  AristoteUcos  libros  Grseco  sennone 
Patavii  primus  omnium  docuit,  scholamque  illam  a  Latinis  interpretibns 
inculcatam  perpoliTit,et  Platonis  majestatem  nostris  hominibus,  jam  prope 
abditam  restituit ;  multaque  pnetefea  scripsit,  multa  interpretatus  est, 
multos  claros  yiros  erudiit,  prseter  virtutem  bonasque  artes  tota  in  vita 
uuUius  rei  appetens.    Vixit  autem  annos  Ixxv.  M.  L  D.  27." 

Count  Bossi  has  observed,  that  Leonico  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Nicolo  Leondcent,  or  of  Lonigo,  a  physician,  who  taught  at  Ferraia, 
and  published  many  translations  of  the  classics  and  other  works. — ^ItaL 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  106. 

Note  186  (p.  247). — His  body  was  sent,  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal 
Ercole  Gronzaga,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  Mantua  ;  where  it  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  A  statue  of  bronze,  which  yet 
remains,  was  there  erected  to  his  memory,  in  which  he  is  represoited 
sitting  with  a  book  open  in  one  hand,  and  another  closed  at  his  feet,  witfa 
the  n^oiuS 

«  Obiit.  an.  S.  MDXXIV.  M.  M." 
Below  is  inscribed, 

^  Mantua  clara  mihi  genetrix  fiiit,  et  breve  corpus 
Quod  dederat  natura  mihi,  me  turba  Perettum 
Dixit.     Naturae  scrutatus  sum  intima  cuncta." 

Note  1 87  (p.  247). — "  Che  diavolo  dite  voi  1  che  diavolo  e  questo ! 
Sono  forse  io  riputato  Giudeo  da  voi  donne  Modenesi  ?  Che  venga  fuoco 
del  cielo  che  tute  v'arda  !"  &c.  Ibid.  Tiraboschi,  in  relating  this  anec- 
dote, has  unaccoimtably  mistaken  the  Modenese  ladies  for  Jewesses. — ^Vol. 
vii.  par.  i.  p.  375. 

Note  188  (p.  248). — The  works  of  Pomponazzo  were  collected  and 
published  the  year  after  his  death,  under  the  following  title  :  "  Petri 
PoMPANATii  opera  omnia ;  sive  Tractatus  acutissimi  de  Reactione,  de 
Intentione  formarum,  de  Modo  agendi  primarum  qualitatum,  de  Immor- 
talitate  animse.  Apologia  contradict.  Tractatus  Defensorium.  Appro- 
bationes  rationum  Defensorii,  &c.  Venetiis,  Hseredes  Octav.  Scoti, 
1525,  in  foL  This  edition,  De  Bure  informs  us,  is  rare. — Bib.  Instruct 
No.  1289. 

Note  189  (p.  248). — Ragguagli  di  Pamaso.  Cent.  i.  Bag.  xc.  A 
much  more  ample  account  of  Pomponazzo,  and  his  writings,  is  given  by 
Bossi ;  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  227.  Mr.  Henke 
has  observed,  that  it  was  probably  on  account  of  such  philosophers  as 
Pomponazzo,  that  Leo  X.,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  prohibited  the  philoso- 
phical proposition,  tliat  the  soul  of  man  is  mortal,  from  being  defended  for 
tlie  future. — Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

Note  190  (p.  249).— rlixtlie  ^oax  1520,  he  pubUshed,  at  Florence  his 
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**  Dialeelaca  Ludicra,"  and  in  1521,  his  **  libellus  de  his  qusB  sb  optimis 
Principibos  agenda  sunt ;"  in  both  of  which  he  denominates  himself 
Atiguttinus  Nipkua  MedicesyjjhUosophus  Sueaaawua;  and  in  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  conmientary  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  on  some  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  by  Antonius  Francinus  Yarchiensis,  he  is  styled, 
Augtutirvus  Niphus  de  Medicis,  Peripateticorum  Princeps.  In  this  dedica- 
tion the  merits  of  Nifo,  and  the  favours  conferred  on  him  by  Leo  X.,  are 
recognised. — Bandin.  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  voL  iL  p.  173. 

Note  191  (p.  250). — In  his  treatise  «De  Ente  et  Uno,"  addressed  by 
him  to  his  friend  Politiano.  Of  the  character  and  writings  of  Pico,  the 
reader  will  find  the  most  full  and  interesting  account  which  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  world,  in  Mr.  Greswell's  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars, 
2nd  ed.  1805. 

Note  192  (p.  250). — Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua^  and  to 
Lautrec,  governor  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  their  authority 
to  prevent  such  disgraceful  diraensions.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
Gian-Francesco,  and  another  to  the  countess,  in  terms  of  admonition  and 
reproof ;  which  were  tempered,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Gian-Francesco, 
by  expressions  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  learning. 
— Bembi  Epist.  Pont.  lib.  xi.  ep.  30,  32,  33. 

Note  193  (p.  251). — In  the  year  1516  he  printed  at  Rome  his  four 
books  '^  De  Ajmore  Divino,"  which  he  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in 
manuscript  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  are  the  family  arms  of  the  Medici  richly  illuminated. 
But  his  principal  work  is  his ''  Examen  Vanitatis  Doctrinse  Grentium,  et 
Yeritatis  Christianse  Disciplinse,"  printed  by  him  at  his  own  press  at 
Mirandula,  in  the  year  1520,  and  also  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  This  work  is 
preceded  by  an  apostolic  license,  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle  to  Giovan- 
Francesco,  in  which  the  Pontiff  recognises  the  great  merits  of  the  cele- 
brated Giovanni  Pico,  and  the  friendly  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  Lorenzo,  the  father  of  the  pontiff;  and  highly  conunends 
Giovan-Francesco  for  imitating  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
in  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies.  The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco 
have  generally  been  printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which  several 
editions  have  been  published  at  Basle,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

Note  194  (p.  251). — Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  398,  &c.  After  the 
account  h^re  given,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  Coimt  Bossi,  who  has  enumerated  several  other 
learned  works  of  Gian-Francesco  Pico,  and  considered  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  more  at  large. 

Note  195  (p.  252). — Of  this  work,  Bossi  informs  us  he  possessed  a  fine 
MS.  on  vellum,  wiitten  about  the  middle,  or  perhaps  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  margins  of  which  were  ornamented  with 
miniature  figures,  representing  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  especially 
animals,  designed  with  great  care  and  accuracy  ;  from  which  he  infers, 
that  the  study  of  natural  history  had  begun  to  make  some  progress,  even 
at  that  early  period. 
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NoTB  19$  (p.  253). — ^He  was  bant  by  thfl  seotenoe  of  liie  InqiriiBti«M 
a4  Flateoosy  m  tiie  year  1327.     An  aactent  MS,  copy  of  tiie  psooDedfatgB 
him,  with  b»  ocintfpt,  is  im.  voj 


Note  197  (p.  253).— Of  this  poem,  seFeral  editiims  are  cited  by 
Qnadrio,  toL  iv.  p.  41.  I  have  also  a  MS.  copy  of  the  fifteenth  centmy, 
oniamented  with  astronomical  and  geographical  figures^  colonred,  ex- 
plaining the  system  of  the  heavens,  the  s^gns  of  Ihe  aodiac,  the  diviaioBB 
of  the  earth,  &c. 

Note  198  (p.  253). — From  these  letters  it  appears,  that  Colombo  had 
imparted  his  intentions,  as  early  as  the  year  1474,  to  Toscanelli,  who 
bad  encouraged  him  to  proceed  m.  his  enterprise,  and  famished  him  with 
BQch  instractioDS,  both  historical  and  geographical,  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  ensure  his  success.  These  letters  have  been  published  in  the  Life  of 
CSristoforo,  by  Ferdinaado  Colombo,  and  are  particularly  stated  by 
IRrabosdii,  rol.  vi.  par.  i.  pp.  179,  309.  Bat  tins  subject  has  been  more 
amply  treated  in  the  *<  Life  of  Cotombo,"  by  Covmt  Bosai,  published  bf 
him  at  MDan,  in  1S18,  in  8to.,  and  accompanied  by  many  corioss 
deeaments  and  graphic  ilhistrations. 

Note  199  (p.  254). — To  these  ohaervations  on  thepiDgveaBof  nenfifie 
studies  in  Italy,  Count  Bossi  has  made  very  considerable  additions^  and 
iFiBdieated  the  daims  of  his  countrymen  to  an  early  proficiency  in  them. 

Note  200  (p.  254).— -Leo  wrote  to  Henry  YUL,  reqiiestii^  that  he 
iroold  employ  his  professors  of  Astrology  and  Theokigy,  to  take  the 
subject  of  the  Calendar  into  their  consideration.  Vide  B,yjner  Frsd. 
torn,  vi  p.  119. 

Note  201  (p.  257). — Las  Casas  has  therefore  aitided  his  work,  wiA 
strict  propriety,  **The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Indies:" 
^  Relacion  de  la  Destruycion  de  las  Indias.^  From  the  introduction  to 
tins  most  dreadful  and  affecting  lustory,  which  was  translated  into  Itidiao 
by  Giacomo  Castellani,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1643, 1  stiali  only 
ffve  the  following  passage  : — ^^I  positively  and  truly  assert,  tliat  within 
the  space  of  forty  years,  there  have  unjustly  and  tyrannically  perished, 
by  the  oppression  and  infernal  conduct  of  the  ChristianSf  more  tinn 
twelve  millions  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  I  brieve 
that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  there  are  more  than  fifteen 
MILLIONS.''  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  Robert- 
acm  is  right  in  asserting,  that  the  accounts  of  Las  Casas  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  numbers. 

Note  202  (p.  259). — The  author  is  hafipy  in  being  enabled  to  state,  tint 
once  the  above  was  written,  in  1805,  he  lias  had  the  high  gratificatien  of 
uniting  his  voice,  as  a  representative  of  his  native  town  of  Liverpool, 
with  iSi&t  of  a  majority  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  wliich  in  Ihe 
year  1807  abolisbed  the  horrible  practice  of  trading  for  slaves  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  :  a  measure  which  he  hopes  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies^and  thereby  jprevent 
the  dreadful  consequences  above  adverted  to.* 
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Nose  20d  (p.  260). — Among  odier  obsenraiioDS  in  ^e  workg  of 
Fantwio,  there  is  one  which  partieakrly  desenpcs  the  attention  of  liie 
pnbetioal  gaardesier.  He  aflserts,  on  his  own  experienoe,  that  if  a  graft  be 
tmi  from,  the  extremity  of  a  firuit-bcaring  braadi,  it  w^  itself  b^  fruit 
the  fixBt  jeor  of  its  being  ingrafted ;  but  liiat  if  h  be  taken  from  a 
■oeiEeryOrvBripe  part  of  ttie  tree,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  bear  froit 
PoDtoB.  Op.  Yol.  u.  p.  180.  This  has  since  been  observed  by  other 
BataraUstB,  and  the  reason  is  explained  by  Dr.  Diarwin,  in  his  <<  Pfay- 

■     "    "  sect.  ix.  ii.  7,  1S6. 


KoTB  204  (p.  261).— In  foKo,  and  reprinted  It  1527,  8vo.  This  work 
Jornns  dedicated  to  liie  cardinal  Louis,  of  Bourbon,  who  deluded  his  expec- 
tetioos  of  a  great  reward,  by  presenting  him  with  an  imaginary  benefice 
m  iStte  ifliand  of  Thule,  beyond  the  Orkneys.  '^  La  fatica  de'  Pesci,''  says 
he,  '^m'andd  yota  col  Cardinal  de-Borbone,  al  qual  dedicai  il  libro, 
XBmmenmdomi  esse  con  un  beneficio  fabuloso  situate  nell'  Isola  TUe, 
«ltre  le  OrcadV* — Lettera  di  Giovio  a  M.  Gkdeaz.  Florimonte.  ap. 
ffirab.  Tii.  2.  20.  With  this  malicious  sarcasm  the  cardinal  seems  to 
hxve  reprored  Jovius  for  quitting  his  theological  studies  to  write  the 
tnBftt&se  inscribed  to  him. 

Nor  205  (p.  261). — A  particalar  aecoont  of  the  rise  of  the  sdenee  of 
BAtaral  history,  and  of  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  may  be  found 
m  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  introductory  Discourse,  prefixed  to  &e  first  volume 
of  the  Transactiotts  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Lend.  1791,  4to.  I  have  re- 
paatedly  stated  that  my  object  in  this  work  was  only  to  advert  to  subjects  ef 
Mienee  and  literature,  as  &r  as  liiey  were  conneoted  with  the  cfaaractor 
tmd  eondnrt  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  abvw  how  they  were  infiuenoed  by 
his.  penonal  interference.  I  cannot  therefore  assent  to  Ihe  frequent 
TCBoarks  of  Cennt  Boaei,  that  /  ought  to  have  introdaeed  otiber  persons 
(with  whom  it  does  not  i4)pear  that  Leo  X.  had  any  intercMarse).  Vide 
Ital.  Ed.  voi.  ix.  p.  139.  Mnch  kas  can  I  cooceiwtfaat  it  was  incumbent 
OB  oe  to  trace  the  progress  of  natnral  studies  (as  Count  Bossi  has  done) 
thvough  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  ix  p. 
261),  although  I  admit  that  such  inquiries  are  in  theaBselves  highly 
interesting  f^  instructive. 

Note  206  (p.  261). — For  some  account  of  liim,  vide  ante,  chap.  i. 
Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici,  chap,  viii  His  moral  works  are  published  under 
tta  following  tides : — *  De  veris  ac  salutribns  Animi  Gaudiis."  Flor. 
■CCOCLXXXXI.  •'De  institnendo  Sapientia  Animo."  Bonon.  mcccclxxxxv. 
•*De  tolerandis  Adversis."  Lib.  ii.  **De  gerendo  Ma^stratu,  Justitiaque 
oolenda."  The  two  last  tracts  are  published  in  the  general  collecticHi  of 
flie  works  of  their  author  :  Argentor.  1509,  et  Flor.  1512. 

Note  207  (p.  266).— M.  Ani.  Fiammio  has  a^^d  ta  Casti^^Uoiie  the 
iBllowiDg  lines : — 

**  Rex  quoqne  te  simiH  complexus  amere  Britamma^ 
Losigaem  dan  ToR<^is  honcxre  £acit :" 

which  have  led  his  biographers  to  suppose,  that  Castiglione  was  himself 
admitted  into  the  order  of  knighthood.   <<  Fu  raccolto  (dal  Re  Arrigo)  con 
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modi  C081  onorati  e  pieni  di  tanta  cortesia,  che  furono  da  ciascuno  ripodrfi 
molto  straordinarj  ;  e  tanto  piu  avendolo  omato  e  degnato  dd  (hUan 
deUa  Gfartierck,  che  d  Re  soleva  dare  a  pochissimi,  e  di  grandissima  ood- 
dizione." — Marliani,  Vita  di  Castiglione.  Serassi  says,  ^  Ebbe  in  dono 
(dal  Re)  tma  richisnma  CoUana  <fforo ;  tanto  piacqae  ad  Arrigo  qaesto 
gran  Grentilaomo."  On  this  subject  some  doabts  have,  however,  lately 
been  rused,  by  the  Abate  D.  Francesconi ;  who  has  very  justly  sug- 
gested the  improbability  that  the  king  would  confer  on  the  ambassador 
the  same  honour  as  he  nad  before  bestowed  on  his  sovereign  ;  to  whidi 
he  adds,  *'  Lo  schiarire  un  tal  fatto  appartiene  a  chi  avesse  I'assunto 
d'illustrare  la  Storia  di  un  ordine  cavallaresco  coi  nomi  degli  Uomini,  che 
ascritti  vi  furono,  simili  al  Castiglione."  Vide  Francesconi,  Discorso  al 
Reale  Academia  Fiorentina.  Flor.  1799,  p.  80.  By  the  obliging  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  principid  King  of  Arms,  I  am  enabled 
to  clear  up  these  doubts,  and  to  state,  with  confidence,  that  Casti^oiie 
was  not  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  King  Henry  YII.  transmitted  the 
ensigns  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Taibot ;  after  which  Ihe  duke  sent  Castiglione  to  England  to  be 
installed  in  his  name.  On  his  landing  at  Dover,  on  the  20th  day  of  Octo-. 
ber,  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  was  despatched  with  a  considerable  retinue  to 
meet  him  ;  and  in  the  College  of  Arms  are  yet  preserved  the  particulars 
of  his  reception  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Doquara,  Lord  of  St.  John's,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Garter  King  of  Arms  ;  who  conducted  him  to 
London,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  pope's  vice-coUector. 
But,  although  Castiglione  was  not  created  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  Ihere 
is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  he  received  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
favour  of  the  king.  In  the  letter  which  he  soon  afterwards  addressed  to 
that  sovereign,  giving  him  an  account  of  tiie  death  of  the  duke,  whom  he 
denominates,  <'  virum  a  confratibus  this,  quem  adeo  dilexisti  nt  ilium 
prseclarissimo  Garterii  ordiae  tuo  decorare  dignatus  sis,"  he  refers  to 
certain  honours  conferred  also  on  himself ;  <<  me  a  tua  majestate  dioni- 
TATE  ac  MUNERiBUS  Euctum."  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  MS.  from  which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Castiglione,  at  the 
end  of  his  second  volume,  on  the  Order  of  the  Grarter,  and  which  MS.  is 
by  him  stated  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Thoresby,  at  Leeds, 
was  embellished  with  ihe  arms  of  Castiglione,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of 
SS.,  ending  with  two  portcullises,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a  rose,  gules, 
and  argent ;  which  affords  a  strong  proof  that  Henry  YII.,  whose  badges 
were  a  portcullis  and  united  rose,  had  decorated  Castiglione  with  such  a 
collar  at  the  time  of  his  mission  to  this  country. 

Note  208  (p.  267).— This  piece,  entitled  «  Hippolyta,  Balthasari  Cas- 
tilioni  Conjugi,"  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  lady  of 
Castiglione  wrote  Latin  poetry  ;  but  although  it  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  this  circumstance,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  it  contains  were  such  as  were  conveyed  to  him  by  his  wife 
during  his  absence,  and  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  transpose  into 
Latin  verse.     Vide  Carm.  Illust.  Poet.  edit.  Venef.  1548,  p.  171. 

Note  209  (p.  268).— The  body  of  Castiglione  was  interred  in  flie 
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Hetropolitan  church  of  Toledo,  wl^ence  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  his 
daughter  to  the  church  of  the  Frati  Minori,  at  Mantua,  and  deposited  in  a 
handsome  chapel  erected  for  that  purpose,  with  the  following  inscription, 
written  by  Bembo  : — 

Baldassari  Castiuoni  Mantuano, 

omnibus  nature  dotibus,  plubimis  bonis  abtibus,  obnato  ;  gbiecis 
OTERis  ERUDiTO  ;  IN  Latinis  et  Etbuscis  etiah  poet£  ;  oppiDO  Nebu- 

LAXIM  IN  PiSAUBEN.'  OB  TIRT.  MILIT.  DONATO  ;  DUABUS  OBITIS  LEGATIONI- 
BV8,    BbITANNICA     ET    ROMANA  ;     HiSPANIENSEM    CUM    AOERET,    AC    RES 

GuEMENTis  YII.  Font.  Max.  procuraret,  quatuorque  ubros  de 
nisTiTUENDA  Regum  familia  pebscripsisset  ;  postremo  cum  Carolus 

Y.  IMPERATOR  EPISCOPUM  ABULiE  CREARI  MANDASSET  ;  ToLETI  VITA 
FUNCTO,  MA6NI  APUD  OMNES  GENTES  NOMINIS.  QUI  YIX.  ANNOS  L.  MENS. 
il.     DIEM  I.     ALOTSIA  GoNZAGA,  CONTRA  TOTUM  SUPERSTES.    FIL.     B.  M.  P. 

AMNO  Domini  mdxxix. 

Note  210  (p.  269). — Castiglione  has  also  left  a  few  poetical  composi- 
tions in  his  native  tongue,  wMch  display  equal  elegance  with  his  Latin 
writing.  Both  Mr.  Henke  and  Count  Bossi  have  adverted  to  the  opinion 
of  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  Latin  poems  of 
Castiglione  in  competition  with  the  most  excellent  productions  of  antiquity, 
and  as  presenting  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  Lttccm,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  style  of  Virgil.  Vide  G«rm.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  286,  Ital.  £d.  vol.  ix. 
p.  268*. 

'  Note  211  (p.  269). — "Le  ciento  Novelle  Antike.  Fiori  di  Parlare, 
di  belle  cortesie,  e  di  belle  valentie  e  doni  secondo  ke  per  lo  tempo  passato 
anno  fatto  molti  valentiuomini.  In  Bologna,  nelle  case  di  Girolamo 
Benedetti,  1525.''  This  edition  was  published  at  the  instance  of  Bembo 
by  his  firiend  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  who  preserved  throughout  the  ancient 
ortiiography;  but  Zeno  met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place^ 
wbi(^  he  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity.  Vide  Note  al  Fontanini, 
yol.- iL  p.  181.  Count  Bossi  is  of  opinion,  that  the  "Cento  Novelle 
Antiche"  do  not  exhibit  one  of  the  eaiiiest  specimens  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  thinks  ihem  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  centur}% 
He  has  also  given  a  specimen  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession,  of  a 
fragment  of  a  romance,  or  novel,  which  begins,  "Incipit  liber  Panfiliis 
and  is  followed  by  the  words  *' e  panfilo  parla  en  lo  comenfamento  sovra" 
tpedesemo"  which  he  thinks  is  of  much  earlier  date,  and  as  presenting  the 
prUnordj,  or  inctmahoU,  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  for  a.  further  account 
of  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  269*. 

Note  212  (p.  270). — Manni  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  p.  134.  Count 
Bossi  has  observed,  that  many  historical  facts  would  have  been  lost  had 
they  not  been  preserved  in  tiie  writings  of  the  novelists ;  that  they  fre- 
quently serve  to  verify  a  date,  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  point,  or  to  com- 
memorate some  illustrious  person  of  the  time ;  on  which  account  he  had 
long  intended  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the  historical  utility  of  the  Novelints. 

Note  213  (p.  271).— Mazzueh.  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,  p.  U.  Ediz- 
Brescia,  1763,  8vo.     This  work  of  the  Count  Giammaria  Mazzuchellij 
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howerer  unworthy  the  subject  of  it  may  be^  may  jtisHy  be  eooaiani 
BB  a  perfect  Bpedmen  of  literary  biography. 

Note  214  (p.  272). — For  this  scandalous  publicatiQii  the  engravo^ 
Marc- Antonio  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  orders  of  Clement  YTL, 
whence  he  was  only  liberated  on  tiM  entreaties  of  the  cardinal  (Ippolito) 
de'  Medici,  and  Baceio  BaadmellL  Yaaari,  Vite  de'  Pitton,  yoL  ii.p.  420. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  few  impressioiis  which  were  printed  luKve 
all  been  destroyed.  E^en  those  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  are  not  by  Mare-Antonio. — Heineke^  Diet  des  Artis£e%  tqL  i. 
p.  357.    But  see  note  of  Count  Bosbl  in  XtaL  £d.  iraL  ix.  p.  276. 

Note  215  (p.  272). — ^In  one  of  his  Capitoli  addressed  to  Coemo  L  duke 
of  Florence,  Aretino  reminds  him  of  the  intimaqy  that  had  sabeisted  be- 
tween himself  and  GioTsnni  de'  Medici,  the  fiUher  of  the  duke. — Opera 
Burlesche  di  Bemi,  &c.  voL  iii.  p.  14.  Ed.  Hr.  1723. 

Note  216  (p.  273).— It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Henry  YIIL  hsd 
left  him  a  lency  in  his  wilL  See  a  curious  dedicatory  letter  on  tiiis  sob* 
ject  from  William  Thomas,  derk  of  the  closet  to  Edward  YI.,  and  a 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  addressed  2b  Mr,  Peter  Aretme,  the  right  fmtmrat 
poet;  in  Sir  BJchard  Clayton's  ttanslatioa  of  Tenbove's  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Medici,  voL  ii.  p.  200. 

Note  217  (p.  275). — ^This  drcumstance  is  referred  to  in  many  of  tiie 

letters  of  Aretino,  cited  by  MazzucheUi.    In  the  Appendix  wiU  also  be 

found  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  Aretino  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  the  English 

ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Court,  which  has  not  betore  been  pub^iied. 

Vide  App.  No.  XI. 

Note  218  (p.  276).— "Delle  Rime  di  M.  Nicold  Franco  contra  Pietro 
Aretino,  et  della  priapba  del  medesimo."  The  first  edition  was  in  1 54 1,  and 
bears  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in  fact,  printed  at  Casale  ;  the  second  in 
1546,  and  the  third  in  1548  ;  besides  these,  a  modem  edition  of  the 
'^  Priapea  "  was  published,  with  the  '<  Yendemmiatore ''  of  Luigi  Tansillo, 
a  Pe-Kino,  regnarUe  Kien-Long,  nd  XTiii.  aecolo,  {nrobably  printed 
at  Paris.  These  productions  of  Franco  are  well  characterised  by  Tira- 
boechi :  '^  Le  piii  grossolane  oscenitk,  la  piu  libera  maledicenza,  e  il  ]»u 
ardito  disprezzo  de'  principi,  de'  Romani  pontefici,  de'  padri  del  ConoHo 
di  Trento,  e  di  piu  altri  gravissimi  personaggi,  sono  le  gemme  di  cui  egli 
adoma  questo  suo  infamel  ayoro."-^Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii. 
p.  14.  At  the  close  of  his  work  is  a  letter  addressed,  Agli  infami  prm- 
dpi  deW  infame  silo  secolo,  Nic.  FrancOf  Beneventano,  in  which  he  upbraids 
all  the  sovereigns  of  his  time,  in  the  grossest  terms,  for  conferring  their 
fjEbvours  on  such  a  wretch  as  Pietro  Aretino  ;  a  reproof  which  they  well 
merited,  but  which  loses  its  effect  from  the  indecent  language  in  which  it 
is  conveyed.  The  scurrility  of  Franco  met,  however,  with^  a  severe 
retribution.  In  the  year  1569,  he  was  seized  upon  at  Rome,  by  the 
orders  of  Pius  V.,  and  publicly  hanged  as  a  criminal  On  being  brou^t 
out  for  execution,  his  venerable  appearance  and  hoary  head  excited 
universal  compassion,  and  his  exclamation  ''  Questo  poie  troppo  pur," 
so  remarkable  for  its  natvete  on  such  an  occasion,  and  whidi  was  the 
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only  complaint  he  uttered,  was  assented  to  by  all  present.  A  satirical 
qpigram,  written  by  Franco,  against  the  pope,  is  supposed  to  have  in« 
cmred  his  resentment.  This  epigram  is  given  in  the  Menagiana,  torn,  ii 
p.  358.  But  Franco  had,  in  his  sonnets,  conmiitted  much  greater 
offences,  and  had,  in  particular,  alluded  to  tiie  atrocious  conduct  of 
Pier-Luigi  Famese,  the  son  of  Paul  IIL,  which  is  folly  related  by 
Vardii,  at  the  end  of  his  Florentine  history,  and  exhibito  die  most  hor- 
riUe  instance  of  diabolical  depravity  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature. 
That  Franco  was  a  man  of  real  learning)  appears  from  his  various  other 
works,  among  which  is  a  translation  of  the  ^  Iliad'*  of  Homer,  in  oUava 
rima,  which  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Albani  library,  at  Rome. 
Vide  Tirab.  voL  vii.  par.  iiL  p.  15,  in  nota. 

Note  219  (p.  276). — F6r  much  additi(mal  information  respecting 
Aretino,  and  his  adversary  Nicolo  Franco,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  notes  in  the  Grerman  and  Italian  editicms,  chap.  xx.  pctssim,  I 
cannot,  however,  forbear,  on  this  occasion,  from  laying  before  the  reader 
the  foUowing  just  and  eloquent  observations  of  Coimt  Bosa  in  their 
original  language  : — ^  Gli  onori  prodigati  all'  Aretino  dai  Principi  e  dai 
Plebei,  dai  erandi  e  dai  piccoli,  dagli  ecclesiaslici  e  dai  laid,  dai  dotti  e 
da^i  indotti,  da  ogni  grade,  da  ogni  ceto  di  persone,  in  confronto  di 
tanti  letterati  di  grandissimo  merito  trascurati,  prova  I'inclinasdohe  dell' 
mnana  natura  al  male  anziche  al  bene,  alia  sfrontezza  anziche  alia 
modestia,  alia  licenza  anziche  alia  morigeratezza,  almeno  nello  stato 
attuale  dell'  civilizzazione  in  Europa.  Se  ne  ha  pure  altra  prova  evi- 
dente  nolle  molte  ristampe  che  si  son  fatte  de'  suoi  libri,  malgrado  le 
piii  severe  proibizioni,  e  nel  numero  degli  sciittori,  che  si  bod.  dati  ad 
imitarlo,  e  che  hanno  anche  adottato  con  compiacenza  il  di  lui  mmie,  &c." 
— ^Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  278*. 

Note  220  (p.  278). — Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  the  hall, 
the  following  inscription  appears  on  marble : — 

Deo 

priesidibusque  familiie  divi8 

Clemens  VII.  Medices 

Pont.  Max. 

LiBRIS  OPT.  STUDIO  MaJORUM 

et  suo  undique  conquisitis 

Bibliothecam 
Ad  obnamentum  patrije  ac 
civium  suorum  utilitatem 

D.  D. 

Note  221  (p.  278). — An  ample  and  well-arranged  catalogue  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  MSS.  in  this  library  has  been  published  by  the 
learned  Canonico  Angelo-Maria  Bandini,  who  held  the  office  of  librarian 
from  the  year  1756  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1803,  in  11  vols,  folio. 
This  great  work,  which  has  opened  the  treasures  of  the  Laurentian 
library  to  the  literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  who  presented  the  compiler  with  a  sum  of  money 
towards  the  expense,  and  made  him  promises  of  further  assistance,  which 
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were  defeated  by  the  untimely  death  of  that  munificent  sovereign.  In 
the  letters  of  the  venerable  Canonico  to  the  author  of  the  present  work, 
he  laments  the  want  of  that  patronage  to  which  his  labonrs  were  so  justly 
entitled.  A  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  was  before  published 
by  the  learned  £v(Klio  Asseman,  archbishop  of  Apamea,  Florence,  174*2, 
fo.  And  the  Canonico  Anton-Maria  Biscioni,  who  preceded  Bandini  in 
the  office  of  Ubrarian  of  the  Laurentian,  also  printed  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1752,  the  first  volume,  in  foho,  of  a  cat^ogue  which  contains  also 
the  oriental  MSS.,  but  whicli  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 

Note  222  (p.  278). — ^Bossi  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  poem  of 
Arsilli,  <<  de  Poetis  Urbanis/'  where  mention  is  made  of  Francesco  Oalvo, 
or  OcUvif  who  traversed  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  search  of  books, 

^  Quantum  Europee  tingitur  oceano  f 

and  particularly  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  ^  Caledonii  diva  terra 
Britcmm  .**  As  OUvo  b  said  to  have  been  expressly  sent  to  recover  the 
books  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  rapacity  of  war,  Boesi  is 
inclined  to  think  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.,  and  that 
under  the  name  of  Calvo,  the  author  meant  to  refer  to  Fautto  Sabeo, 
whose  services  to  the  cause  of  literature,  as  related  by  himself,  precisely 
agree  with  those  of  Calvo,  enumerated  by  Arsilli.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x. 
p.  d4.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that^  as  many  persons  were 
undoubtedly  employed  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  uo^ie  of  Calvoy  is  to 
be  added  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  that  emplovment.  In 
fact,  we  find  the  name  of  Francesco  Calvi  mentioned  in  another,  part  of 
the  work,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  chai'acterised  by  Frobenius  and 
Erasmus,  as  tiomo  eruditisaimo ;  although  it  appears  he  became  a  book- 
seller at  Pavia,  an  employment  not  inconsistent  with  his  former  occupation. 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  246*. 

Note  223  (p.  278). — M.  de  Seidel,  privy  counsellor  to  his  Prus«an 
Majesty,  communicated  to  the  learned  Bayle,  copies  of  two  original 
letters,  or  briefs,  of  Leo  X.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sadoleti ;  the  one  of 
them  addressed  to  the  archbishop  elector  of  Mentz,  requesting  him  to 
assist  his  envoy  Heytmers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS. :  the  other, 
probably  to  the  canons  of  Magdebourg,  with  particular  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  **  Decades"  of  Livy  ;  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  then 
preserved  in  the  library  of  that  place.  These  letters  Bayle  pubUshed  in 
his  great  work.  Art.  Leon.  X.  torn.  iii.  p.  655.  Another  letter  to  the 
same  effect  was  abo  addressed  by  Leo  X.  to  Christian  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  which  is  published  in  the  <<  Nova  literaria  Maris  Balthici  et 
Septentrioms." 

Note  224  (p.  279).— One  of  the  poems  of  Parmenio,  entitled,  «  De 
cladibus  per  Gallos  Italise  allatis,  et  de  triumpho  Julii  II.  Pont.  Max."  is 
preserved  in  the  Laurentian  library.  Pint.  Ixv.  Cod.  51.  Another  pieie, 
**De  operibus  et  rebus  gestis  Julii  II.  Pont.  Max.,"  has  been  published. 
Vide  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  201. 

Note  225  (p.  279). — Tiraboschi  positively  informs  us,  that  Parmenio 
held  the  office  from  1511  to  tlie  time  of  his  death  in  1522,  but  which 
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should  be  1529,  either  of  which  periods  includes  the  whole  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  ;  yet  he  afterwards  as  possitively  asserts,  that  Sabeo  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  any  Inconsistency. 
Tlus  appointment  of  Sabeo  is  also  confirmed  by  various  otiier  testimonies, 
and  particularly  by  cardinal  Quirini,in  his  Spec.  Literat  Brixian.  p.  171. 

Note  226  (p.  279). — The  horror  which  this  event  occasioned  at  Rome, 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  fully  conceived  by  a  particular  instance,  than  by 
a  general  description.  Giuliano  Princivalle  of  Camerino,  a  public 
professor  of  languages  at  Rome,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  nephew,  the  car(hnal  Innocenzo  Cib6, 
was  so  shocked  at  the  instances  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  saw  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  that,  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
he  flung  nimself  from  a  lofty  window,  and  periled  by  a  fall  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  immediate  cause  of  his  terror  is  assigned  by  Yaleriano  : 
<<Cum  conspexisset  aUquos  ex  familia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte 
alligatos  sublimes  in  suppUcium,  et  absconditi  auri  questione  vexari,"  &c. 
— YaL  de  InfeL  lit.  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Princivalle,  a  favourable 
specimen  is  given  by  Lancelotto,  in  his  Life  of  Angelo  Colocci,  p.  70. 

Note  227  (p.  280). — Bossi  conceives  that  some  error  exists  here,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  Omtoa  and  BibliotecariOy  except 
what  arises  from  the  diiference  of  langu£^e.  Vide  Ital.  £d.  vol.  x.  p.  18. 
If  this  remark  be  just,  there  must  have  been  several  Ubrarians  employed 
at  tiie  same  period.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adhere  to  my  own  state- 
ment, and  presume  that  the  title  of  Lihrarian  was  given  to  some  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  Uke  Inghirami,  who  was  bishop  of  Ragusa,  and  secretary  of 
the  condave  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  inferior  office  of  (Mstos 
was  conferred  on  the  actual  keeper,  who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the 
collection.  Accordingly  we  find  Saieo  calling  the  attention  of  the  pope  to 
the  library  after  the  miserable  sackage  of  Rome,  in  1527.  That  such  has  also 
been  the  arrangement  in  subsequent  times,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt. 

Note  228  (p.  280). — Tiraboschi  informs  us,  that  the  custom  of  confer- 
ring  the  office  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  time  of  Paul  III., 
who  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect.  Vide  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii. 
par.  i.  p.  200.  But  Mazzuchelli  has  thrown  some  doubts  on  this  circum- 
stance.    Vide  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

Note  229  (p.  280). — He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Phiedra,  by  a 
singular  instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  undertaken,  with 
some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  before  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio 
(Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  entitied  **  Hippolytus,"  in  which  he  acted 
tiie  part  of  PJuBdray  and  a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been 
broken,  which  interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone  entertained  the 
audience  whilst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital  of  extemporary 
Latin  verse  ;  on  which  account  he  was  saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his 
hearers,  by  the  name  of  Phadra,  which  he  afterwards  retained  and  used 
as  his  signature. — Elog.  di  Inghirami.     Elog.  Tosc.  ii.  p.  227. 

Note  230  (p.  281). — The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car 
drawn  by  two  buffaloes,  and  threw  him  on  the  pavement,  near  the  wheels 
of  the  car,  which  had  nearly  passed  over  him  ;  by  which,  although  not 
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materfally  hatt,  he  was  so  terrified,  liiBt  he  did  not  long  survive  the  acci- 
dent.— Elog.  Tosc.  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

Note  231  (p.  282).— Lancellotti,  Vita  di  Ang.  Coloocl  Count  Bossi, 
like  a  good  cauiolic,  is  scandalized  at  an  imputation  of  this  nature,  brought 
against  so  grave  and  pious  an  ecclesiastic  as  Sadoleti,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  z. 
p.  25 ;  but  Mr.  Henke  has  quoted  some  verses  of  Filippo  Beroaldo, 
addreased  to  GhiHo  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.,  which  sufficiently 
^ncidate  this  point : — 

^  Minimmn  sapit  mihi,  qui 
Contendit  sapere  anxie. 
Fac  lucem  lutnc  hilaremque  et  genialem, 
Lepidosque  combibones 
Acciri  jubeas  tibi ; 
Sadoletumy  Mariawum,  Imperiamgue*^ 

Thus,  as  Mr.  H.  observes,  the  man  afterwards  so  serious,  appears  here  in 
the  society  of  a  Prinoe*a  jester  and  a  fiUe  de  joie.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol 
iii  p.  73*. 

Note  232  (p.  284). — AlecmdrOf  quasi  detto  a  Landro.  Vide  Seeken- 
dorf,  lib.  i.  p.  149,  and  Mazzuchelli,  vol.  i.  p.  409.  Aleandro  thought  it 
necessary  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  calunmics  respecting  his  birth. 
In  his  i^)eech  against  Luther  before  the  diet  of  the  Grerman  eijipire,  he 
exdaims,  ''  Deum  immortalem !  multi  hie  sunt  boni  viri,  quibus  notus 
sum,  ego  et  familia  mea,  et  asserere  ego  vere  possum,  majores  meos 
Ma/rchiones  in  Istria  fuisse  ;  quod  vero  parentes  meos  ad  inopiam  redacti 
sunt,  fato  tribui  debet.  Quod  si  maxime  JudcBus  fuissem  sed  baptismum 
suscepissem,  rejici  propterea  non  deberem  ;  Christus  enim  et  ApostoU 
Judeei  fuerunt." — Aleand.  Orat.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  149. 

Note  233  (p.  285). — Seckendorf  asserts,  that  Aleandro  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Csesar  Borgia,  and  composed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
court,  under  Alexander  VI.  But  from  the  narrative  of  Mazzuchelli, 
who  derived  his  information  from  an  authentic  MS.  diary  of  the  Ufe  of 
Aleandro,  it  appears  that  he  never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death  of 
that  pontiif. 

Note  234  (p.  285). — From  this  dedication  we  learn,  that  Aleandro 
was  not  only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Arabic  and  Chaldaic 
tongues. 

Note  235  (p.  287). — Aleandro  was  at  the  side  of  the  monarch  when 
he  was  made  prisoner,  insomuch  that,  when  the  horse  of  the  king  fell,  he 
touched  that  of  Aleandro.  A  particular  account  of  the  capture  and 
liberation  of  Aleandro  is  given  by  Girolamo  Negri. — Lettere  di  Prindpi, 
vol.  i.  p.  159. 

^  Note  236  (p.  287). — "  Pervasurus  hand  dubie  ad  exactam  eetatem, 
nisi  nimia  tuendse  valetudinis  solicitudine,  intempestivis  medicamentis 
sibi  hercle  insanus  et  infelix  medicus,  viscera  corrupisset."  Baillet  mis- 
understood this  passage,  and  informs  us,  in  his  '<  Jugemens  des  Soavans," 
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7Z,  that  Aleaadro  died  by  the  stupiditj  of  his  pfayadan,  pat  la 
ie  son  Tfi^decin, 

B  237  (p.  287).— This  epitaph  eondnded  with  Ae  ftAowmg  fines  >- 

Kdr^atufy  ohx  AtKuVy  tri  ira^ofMi  ^  irtfjidprvs 

Without  reluctance  I  resign  my  breath, 

To  shun  the  sight  of  what  is  wone  than  death. 

idb.  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  meant  to  refer  to  the  xa^ 
ss  of  the  Reformation,  or  to  the  licentieasness  and  scandaloos 
of  the  Roman  court  under  Paul  III.  Many  ftirilier  particiilani 
dng  Aleandro  are  given  by  Count  Bossi,  who  has  also  observed 
me  works  hare  been  attributed  to  him,  winch  are,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
1  of  his  nephew,  who  was  also  named  Girolamo,  and  was  eminently 
dished  as  a  literary  character,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and  an  antiquarian, 
ias  also  noticed  many  other  emin^it  tiieologians  and  canonists, 
ved  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  and  were  highly  encouraged  and 
•ed  by  him  ;  affording,  as  he  thinks,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
kve  represented  that  pontiff  as  having  been  inattentive  to  the  pro- 
of ecclesiastical  studies. 

3  238  (p.  289).— Tirab.  ut  anp.  These  copies  of  Virgil  and 
e  are  more  fidly  described  by  Bossi,  who  has  maiibned  some 
valuable  MSS.  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  Bembo,  and  to 
een  transferred  to  the  library  at  Urbino,  and  afterwards  to  the 
1. — Ital.  Ed.  vol.  X.  p.  99: 

s  239  (p.  290).— Vide  chap.  vi.  ix.  x.  &c  In  the  first  of  these 
[  have  charged  Machiavelli  with  having  had  a  share  in  the  oon- 
e  of  the  atrocious  stratagem  by  which  Ceesar  Borgia  destroyed 
the  duke  of  Gravina,  and  others,  at  Sinigallia,  in  the  year  1502. 
3  further  perusal  of  the  letters  of  Machiavelli  has  induced  me  to 
this  opinion,  and  enabled  me  precisely  to  state  the  part  which  he 

this  black  transaction.  By  a  letter  from  him  to  the  magis- 
>f  Florence,  dated  the  first  of  January,  1502,  (but  which  should 
5,  the  Florentines  having,  until  the  year  1750,  continued  the  date 
rear  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March)  it  appears  ihsA  Borgia  had  com- 
ted  his  intentions  to  MachiavelU  the  day  before  the  perpetrating 
leed  ;  and  that  Machiavelli  had  not  taken  any  measures  to  pre- 
,  either  by  expostulating  with  Borgia,  or  apprising  the  parties 
I  to  destruction.  It  is  true  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he 
t  apprised  of  the  whole  of  the  intentions  of  Borgia  ;  but  the 
*  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  transaction  afterwards,  sufficiently 
that  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the 

In  the  same  letter  he  proceeds,  according  to  the  desire  of 

to  congratulate  the  Republic  on  this  event,  and  to  represent  the 

iges  which  would  arise  from  their  umon,  &c.     The  opinion  whidi 

Bossi  has  expressed  on  this  subject  is  not  more  favourable  to 

racter  of  Machiavelli,  than  that  which  I  have  given  in  the  present 
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Note  240  (p.  290)*. — It  has  been  of  late  years  discovered,  that  tbf 
Diary  of  the  most  important  events  in  Italy  from  the  year  1492  to  1512| 
published  by  the  Giunti  in  1568,  mider  the  name  of  Biagio  Buonacconi, 
is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  notes  of  Machiavelli,  which  he  had  intended  lor 
a  continuation  of  his  history ;  but  which,  after  his  death,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend  BuonaccorsL — Elog.  Toscani,  torn.  iii.  p.  94. 

Note  241  (p.  293). — Of  the  poetical  writings  of  Machiavelli  in  his 
native  tongue,  several  pieces  remain,  which  are  distinguished  rather  by 
vigour  and  conciseness  of  expression,  than  by  poetical  ornament.  It 
hi^  been  doubted  whether  Machiavelh  was  a  man  of  learning  ;  but  one 
of  tiiese  pieces,  entitied,  '^  Capitolo  dell'  Occasione,"  sufficiently  ahows 
that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients.  This 
poem  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  where  the 
reader  may  compare  it  with  a  Greek  epigram  of  Posidippus,  and  a  Latin 
one  of  Ausonius,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  near  imitation.  I  have  ther^ 
<dso  given  a  tranlation  into  English.     Vide  App.  No.  XII. 

Note  242  (p.  294). — Benedetto  corrected  and  published  several  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  among  the  rest,  tiie  edition  of  Horace, 
printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  in  1514,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Filippo  de*  Nerli. 

Note  243  (p.  296). —  Vide  ante,  chap.  xvL  His  verses,  song  during 
tiie  splendid  exhibitions  at  Florence,  in  tiie  year  1514,  are  printed  in  the 
^  Canti  Camascialeschi,"  and  are  among  the  best  in  that  coUection. 

Note  244  (p.  *297). — The  history  of  Guicciardini  was  first  published 
by  his  nephew,  Agnolo  Guicciardini,  at  Florence,  Appresso  Lorenzo  Tor- 
rentino,  1561,  in  large  folio.  But  this  edition  comprehends  only  tiie 
first  sixteen  books,  and  is  besides  defective  by  the  omission  of  several 
passages  of  importance.  The  four  additional  books  were  published  by 
Seth  Viotti,  at  Parma,  in  1564,  and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  in  the  work  entitled,  ''  Thuanus  restitutus,  sive  Syl- 
loge,  &c.,  cum  Francisd  Guicciardini  Paralipomenis."  Amstel.  1663. 
This  history  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  the  unostentatious 
editions  of  Stoer,  Geneva,  1621,  1636,  in  two  vols.  4to.  are  the  most 
complete. 

Note  245  (p.  297). — *^  We  have  finished  the  twentieth  and  last  book 
of  Guicciardini's  history ;  the  most  authentic  I  believe  (may  I  add,  I 
fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  believe  it,  because  the  historian  was 
an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personallv  knew  the  principal  per- 
formers in  it ;  and  I  fear  it,  because  it  eiuiibits  the  yrofui  picture  of 
society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries." — Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Lord 
Teignmouth's  Life  of  that  great  and  good  man,  p.  325,  4to. 

Note  246  (p.  298). — Montaigne  has  not  only  made  a  similar  remark, 
but  has  raised  an  implication  upon  it  rather  imfavourable  to  the  moral 
character  of  Guicciardini. — Essais  lib.  ii.  chap.  x.  Further  particulars 
respecting  Guicciardini  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Henke, 
Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ui.  p.  342,  and  of  Ck)unt  Bossi,Ital.  Ed.  vol  x.  pp.  Iu6, 1 10*. 

Note  247  (p.  298). — Benedetto  appears  to  have  been  equally  conver- 
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sant  with  science  and  with  literature.  Among  his  writings  are  the  his* 
tory  of  Como,  his  native  place,  in  which  he  is  sud  to  have  shown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  study  of  antiquities;  a  treatise  on  the  trans- 
actions and  manners  of  the  Swiss  ;  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters  ; 
several  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  some  specimens  of  Latin  poetry  ; 
one  of  which,  entitled,  <'  De  Yenetis  Gallicum  Tropheeum,''  has  been 

Erinted  without  note  of  place  or  year.      His  brother  PauUo  has,  with 
tndable  gratitude,  assigned  him  a  place  among  the  illustrious  characters 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Vide  Elog.  No.  106.    Iscritt.  p.  202. 

Note  248  (p.  300). — These  memoirs  have  frequently  been  printed 
under  the  title  of  <<  Elogia  Doctoruh  virorum,  ab  avomm  memoria 
publicatis  ingenii  monumentis  illustrinm.'"  They  were  also  translated 
into  Italian  by  Hippolito  Orio,  of  Ferrara,  and  published  at  that  place  in 
1552.  The  portraits  have  also  been  engraved  in  wood,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  ^<  Mus^i  Joviani  IiiAOiNES,  artifice  manu  ad  vivum 
expressse  ;  nee  minore  industria  Theobaldi  Mulleri  Marpurgensis  Musis 
illustratee.  Basil.  Ex  Officina  Petri  Pemse,"  1577.  In  the  last-mentioned 
work'are  several  portraits,  the  originals  of  some  of  which  are  now  in  my 
possession,  together  with  many  others  not  engraved  in  that  work.  These 
.portraits  I  conceive  to  be  a  portion  of  those  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Giovio,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  the  College  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  at 
Venice,  the  seal  of  which  appears  at  the  back  of  each  picture.  Many  of 
these  portraits  are  copied  from  earlier  pictures,  which  are  now  probably 
lost ;  it  having  been  the  custom  of  Giovio  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportudity  for  tliat  purpose,  as  appears  from  his  obtaining  copies  of  the 
pictures  painted  by  Bramantino  (Bartolommeo  Suardi)  of  Milan,  for 
Julius  II.,  before  diey  were  destroyed,  to  give  place  to  the  works  of 
Kafiaelle  in  the  Vatican.  {Vide  Note  of  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  120). 
But  some  of  those  of  the  time  of  Giovio  are  original,  and  possess  consider- 
able merit.  If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
pictures,  it  will  lie  removed  by  observing,  that  one  of  the  portraits  in  my 
possession  is  inscribed,  H&aricus  AnglicB  Bex  VIII.,  which  is  also 
engraved  amongst  the  wood  prints  in  the  work  last  mentioned,  with  a 
similar  inscription  ;  but  is,  in  fact,  the  portndt  of  Cardinal  WoUey  ; — a 
misnomer  winch  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  print  had  not  been  copied 
from  this  picture.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  portraits  of  Giovio 
were  transferred  to  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and  became  the  foundation  of 
the  collection  which  has  been  so  considerably  augmented  in  after  times  ; 
but  the  pictures  at  Florence  are  copies  of  those  of  Giovio,  made  by 
Cristofono  dell*  Altissimo,  by  the  direction  of  Cosmo  I.  ( Vide  Vasari, 
vol.  iii.  p.  477,  Ed.  Bottari,  Rom.  1760.)  Amongst  those  which  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  are  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  persons  noticed  in 
the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  in  the  present  work  ;  particularly. 
CosHO  DE*  Medici,  P.  P.  (a  present  to  me  from  Florence,)  Card. 
Bessarion,  Lionardo  (Bruni)  Aretino,  the  elder  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  Angelo  Politiano,  Luigi  Pulci,  Marsili©  Ficino,  Jacopo 
Sanazzaro,  Card.  Sadoleti,  Card.  Ippolito  D'Este,  Antonio  da  Leva, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  Daniel  Barbaro,  Marc  Ant. 
Flaminio,  Erasmus,  &c.* 

Note  249  (p.  301). — The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are  the  lives  of  the 
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tvrelTe  Viseootiy  lords  and  dukes  of  liikn  ;  %  dawription  of  tiie  kbad  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Musoory,  of  the  lake  of  Como,  and  ihe  enkgiBB  of  moi 
irho  have  distinguiabed  themaelyea  in  arms.  Three  of  the  iMt  books  cf 
the  history  of  Panllo  Gioyio,  with  some  of  the  works  of  his  brother  Bene- 
detto, have  lately  been  disoovered  amongst  the  domestie  MSS.  of  ti» 
Count  Giambattista  Giorio,  a  descendant  of  the  same  funily. — ^Tizab. 
ToL  vii.  par.  it  p.  269. 

NoTB  250  (p.  S04).-— Tirab.  toI.  tL  par.  iii.  p.  239.  Sig.  Tioozsa,  who 
has  published  a  history  of  the  literati  and  artists  of  the  department  of 
Piave,  amongst  which  is  inserted  thai  of  Valeriano,  places  bis  birtii  in 
U77,  and  his  death  in  1560. 

Note  251  (p.  804).— This  work  was  not  pubhehed  until  neariy  a  ecn- 
tnry  alter  it  was  written,  when  it  uypeared  at  Y  enioe,  in  a  supplement  te 
the  ^  Antiquitates  BeUunenses,**  of  the  same  author.  It  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  yarious  editions  of  the  ^Hieroglyphics,"  and  lastly,  was 
huwrted  by  Menckenius  in  his  <*  Analecta  de  Calamitate  LitteratcmDn," 
lips.  1707,  where  it  is  preceded  by  the  tract  of  Petrus  Alcyonins,  ^  De 
Ezilio,"  a  work  full  of  commendations  of  Leo  X.,  who,  as  Cardinal  de^ 
Medici,  is  represented  as  taking  the  lead  as  one  of  the  interloeutonL 
This  latter  piece  was  first  publuhed  at  Venice  in  1522,  and  is  the  work 
^liiich,  from  the  elegance  of  its  style,  has  induced  some  critics  to  suppose 
the  author  had  discoyered  the  lost  work  of  Cicero,  **  De  Gloria,"  but  had 
suppressed  it,  in  order  to  publish  a  portion  of  it  as  his  own.  Vide  note 
of  ifr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  354.  To  this  I  may  add^  that  the 
work  of  Valerianus,  '^  De  Infelicitate,"  &c.  was  also  publi^ed  separately, 
with  an  appendix  by  Cornelius  Tollius.    Amst.  1647*. 

Note  252  (p.  307). — Well  known  under  the  name  of  Giovambattista 
Giraldi  Cynthio,  as  the  author  of  the  ^  Hecatommithi,"  or  hundred 
novels,  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have  been  frequently  printed. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Ferrara,  in  1537,  at  the  close  of 
which  is  a  treatise  of  CeUo  Calcagnini,  <'  De  Imitatione,"  addressed  to 
Cyntliio.  This  volume  rarely  occurs.  For  a  further  account  of  CynthiO) 
or  Cintio  Giraldi,  and  of  several  other  of  the  scrittori  poligrafiy  or  miscel- 
laneous writers  of  the  times,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  tbe  additional 
notes  of  Count  Bossi. 

Note  253  (p.  310). — ^In  the  Laurentian  library,  Plut  xxxiii.  Cod.'  37, 
is  preserved  a  Latin  poem  of  Andrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books,  entitled, 
*'  Antiquaria,"  in  which  he  describes  at  great  length  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo  X. 

Note  254  (p.  311).— Winckel.  Storia  delle  Arti.  vol  ii.  p.  193.  The 
merits  of  this  fortunitte  inquirer  were  also  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

**  Felici  de  Fredis. 
Qui  ob  proprias  virtutes, 
£t  repertum  Laocoontis  divinum  quod 
In  Yaticano  cemes  fere 
'  Respirans  simulacrum, 

Immortalitatem  meruit. 
Anno  Domini  mdxxviiii." 
Vide  Richardson  sur  la  Peinture,  tom.  iii.  p.  711,  in  addendis. 
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55  (p.  315)^-yaiari,yite  de'Pittori^ixiMim.  AceordkigtoBoflffi, 
I  was  bom  in  1444,  and  died  at  seventy  yean  of  age,  in  1514. 
I  said  to  have  ordered  a  magnificent  fonOTal  for  him,  which  ha 
limself  with  his  whole  court.  Many  addi|ional  particulars  respect^ 
reat  architect  may  be  found  in  Ital.  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  115,  tt  teq.* 

56  (p.  316). — This  figure  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  ot 
>rgia,  who  presented  it  to  tiie  marchioness  of  Mantua,  at  which 
fe  rise  to  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the  life  of  De  Thou.  l%at 
1  being  at  Mantua,  in  the  year  1573,  was,  as  we  are  told,  grati- 
the  sight  of  the  sleeping  Cupid  of  Michel- Agnolo,  of  wldch  be 
lends  expressed  their  high  approbation  ;  bnt  on  being  cdiown, 
sly  afterwards,  another  figure  of  the  same  subject,  of  antique 
ship,  they  were  instantly  conrinced  of  the  inferiority  of  tiie 
rtist ;  whose  work  appeared,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  a 
block  ;  and  were  ashamed  of  having  expressed  their  approbation 
lis  story,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De  Thou  and  his 
as.  They  might,  perhaps,  justly  have  preferred  Ihe  ancient  to 
m  statue,  but  in  thus  extravagantly  condenming  that  which  they 
noment  before,  commended,  they  proved  that  they  had  no  real 
of  taste,  and  were  not  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject.  M. 
e  French  translator  of  the  present  work,  has  given,  in  a  note,  the 
r  the  Sleeping  Cupid  somewhat  dififerently.  Vide  Ed.  Fran. 
.  284.  2d  ed.« 

57  (p.  316).^It  is  strange  that  Michel- Agnolo  should,  at  the 
'  the  cardUnal,  have  condescended,  as  Yasari  relates,  to  make  it 

a  painting  of  S.  Francis  receiving  the  stiffmataj  which  was  to  be 
i  colours  by  the  tonsor  of  the  cardinal.    It  appears,  however,  to 

executed,  and  after  having  been  coloured  by  we  barber,  '*  molto 
lente,"  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  one  of  the  dbapels  of 
a  Montorio,  at  Rome.  Such  is,  at  times,  Ihe  wayward  fate  of 
mdemned,  on  one  occasion,  to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  eorect- 
le  of  snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  the  footstool  for  a  barber  to 
immortality. 

58  (p.  316). — The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the 
)  gallery.  It  has  been  engraved  in  the  collection  of  ancient  and 
atues  by  Bomenico  Rossi. — Rom.  1704,  and  in  the  third  volume 
useum  Florentinum." 

59  (p.  316). — At  what  time  Michel- Agnolo  returned  to  Florence 
wisely  stated  by  his  biographers  ;  but  Condivi  informs  us,  that 
3  he  executed  the  Madonna  for  the  cardinal  of  Rohan  at  Rome, 
'enty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  consequently,  as  he  was 
74,  his  return  may  be  placed,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  in  1499. 
igrees  sufficiently  with  his  contest  with  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which 
soon  afterwards. — Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  p.  14,  ed.  Fer. 

60  (p.  317). — Besides  Lionardo  and  Michel- Agnolo,  Andrea 
an  excellent  artist,  had  been  treated  with  to  undertake  the  work. 
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— ^Vasari,  voL  !iii.'  p.  203.  The  document  from  the  public  record 
Florence,  by  which  this  task  was  intrusted  to  Michel- Agnolo,  is  publi 
by  Grori,  in  his  Annotations  on  Condivi,  p.  106. 

Note  261  (p.  319). — Neither  of  these  works  was  ever  completed 
even  the  cartoons  have  long  since  been  lost  or  destroyed.      Th 
Lionardo  was,  however,  engraved  by  Edelinck,  when  young,  froi 
imperfect  design.    It  has  since  been  engraved  with  less  elegance 
from  a  bett^  model,  and  published  in  the  <<  Etruria  Pittrice,"  No. 
There  is  also  a  print  of  a  part  of  the  cartoon  of  Michel- Agnolo  by  H 
Antonio,  which  was  also  re-engraved  by  Agostino  Veneziano.     This 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Qrimpeun,    The  only  copy  ever  made  c 
whole  composition  of  the  cartoon  of  Michel- Agnolo  is  among  the  pic 
collected  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  and  is  now  at  Holkham.    <^  It 
small  picture  in  oil,  in  chiaroscuro,  and  the  performance  of  Bastiaj 
S.  Gallo,  sumamed  ArUtotile,  from  his  learned  or  verbose  descani 
that  surprising  worL" — Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.  p.  137.     This 
has  now  been  engraved  and  published. 

Note  262  (p.  319).— It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  II.  called  Mi 
Agnolo  to  Rome,  soon  after  his  elevation,  in  the  year  1503,  vide  Coi 
p.  16.  But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  the  colossal  statue  of  David 
not  erected  at  Florence  until  1504,  after  which  Michel- Agnolo  exe< 
some  other  works  there ;  whence  he  concludes  that  Julius  d^d  not  calJ 
to  Rome  until  ihe  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  liis  pontificate.  Bottari  is  : 
in  his  premises,  but  wrong  in  his  conclusion.  Michel- Agnolo  cert 
did  not  quit  Florence  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Julius,  bu 
arrival  at  Rome  was  as  certainly  not  later  than  1505,  or  the  second 
of  the  pontificate  of  Julius,  as  will  appear  from  subsequent  cireumsta: 

Note  263  (p.  319). — That  this  design  first  suggested  to  the  pontifi 
idea  of  rebuilding  S.  Peter's,  is  asserted  by  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  83, 
again,  vol.  iii.  p.  211 ;  also  by  Bottari,  vii.  note  1,  Vita  di  Michel- Ag 
p.  19.  This  monument,  which  was  not  completed  until  long  after 
death  of  the  pontiff,  was  not,  however,  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  P 
Vaticano,  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro  in  VinctUis,  where  it  yet  rem 
Vide  Dr.  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

Note  264  (p.  320). — This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  lite 
production  which  has  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferior,  in  poi: 
sublimity,  to  the  statue  itself. 

SONETTO. 

Di  Giovambattista  Zappi. 

**  Chi  fe  Cestui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 
Siede  gigante,  e  le  pih  illustre  e  conte 
Prove  dell'  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 
Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 
Quest'  e  Mose ;  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 

Onor  del  mento,  e  '1  doppio  raggio  in  fronte. 
Quest'  e  Mos^,  quando  scendea  dal  monte, 
E  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volto. 
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Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonante  e  vaste 

Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'intomoy  e  tale 

Quando  il  mar  chiusci  e  ne  fe  tomba  altrui 
E  voi  sue  torbe  un  no  vitello  alzate  ? 

Alzate  aveste  imago  a  questo  eguale  ! 

Ch*  era  men  fallo  Padorar  costui." 

SONNET. 

And  who  is  he  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone. 
Sits  giant-like  1  stem  monument  of  art 
Unpu^UePd,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 
-*Tis  Moses  ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 
And  the  twin-beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'Tis  Moses  ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 
Whilst  yet  the  Grodhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 
Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd.  • 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  ; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commartding  form. 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored. 

Note  265  (p.  322). — ^It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Yasari,  that 
Ra£hello  arrived  at  Rome  before  Michel- Agnolo  returned  &om  Bologna, 
after  having  completed  the  statue  of  Julius  II. — Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  in 
yaaari,  vol.  iii.  p.  219.  Vide  Mariette  Observ.  sur  la  vie  de  Mich.-Agn. 
par  C<mdivi,  p.  72. 

Note  266  (p.  323).— Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  Bottari  ed.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Vasari,  in  two  volumes, 
Fior.  1550,  Jtaffaello  is  not  enumerated  among  the  artists  who  studied 
from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.  The  painters  there  mentioned  are  Aristotile 
da  San  (rallo,  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  Francesco  Granacci,  Baccio  Bandi- 
nello,  and  Alonzo  Berugetto  ;  to  whom  are  added  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
II  Fnmcia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Rosso,  Maturino,  Lorenzetto,  II 
Tribolo,  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  and  Perin  del  Vaga.  That  Raffaello 
studied  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo  is,  however,  highly  probable,  and  so 
iar  from  being  derogatory  to  his  character,  confers  honour  both  on  his 
-diligence  and  his  taste,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  to 
obtain  improvement,  and  capable  of  selecting  the  best  models  of  imita- 
tion,— Mariette,  Observ.  sur  la  vie  de  Michel- Agn.  par  Condivi,  p.  72. 

Note  267  (p.  325). — The  following  sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject : — 

SONETTO. 

I>i  Alessandro  Ghiidi. 

^  Veggio  il  gran  di  della  giustizia  eterna, 
Dal  Tosco  Apelle  in  Vatican  dipinto ; 
E  '1  veggio  d'ira  e  di  furor  si  tinto 
Che  I'alma  sbigottita  al  cor  s'lntema. 
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y  1^0  il  gnn  eono  ver  k  TiUe  iiifera% 

K 1  TMieagiMr  de*  miei  pflMier,  mmfimko 

Fuor  delruiansi  sua,  nniAiie  ttnHnto 

E  proTido  tiinor  me  aol  governa. 
£  veggio  qaei,  cbe  dall*  etemo  dMino 

Movono  lungi,  e  in  fra  i  beati  oori, 

Su  per  lo  cielo,  a*  seggi  lor  sen  vanno. 

Gran  ministri  di  Diounsi  i  colori 

Delia  bell*  arte,  alia  mia  mente,  e  aaimo 

Darle  novi  pensieri  e  n<m  ardori  !" 

SOMlfSX. 

I  Bee  the  awful  judgment  day  unfold, 
Tuscan  Afbllbb,  pictured  by  thy  hand. 
Where  sudi  strong  tints  of  ire  and  rage  eMpaad» 
That  my  heart  shudders,  and  my  bkxSl  runs  vM* 

Down  towardi  th'  infernal  gulf  in  tumult  roli'd, 
I  see  the  sinfid  ciew  ;  aiul  fear^itruek  stand  ; 
Check'd  in  those  vain  pursuits  I  onee  had  plaon 
Whilst  timely  dread  restrains  tran^gressioB  bold. 

I  see  the  happier  train,  who  far  apart 
From  danger  move,  and  joyful  take  their  plaee 
Amidst  the  cloudless  r^ons  of  the  blest, 

O  wondrous  effort  of  the  Painter's  art ! 
Where  colours  are  Grod*s  ministers  of  grace, 
niat  with  new  ardours  fire  my  glowing  breast* 

Note  268  (p.  326). — It  has  frequently  been  engraved,  particnkity  b^ 
Giorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua,  in  a  large  print  of  two  sheets.  A  sketch  of  it 
has  also  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Duppa,  in  his  life  of  Raffaello  ;  accom- 
panied by  several  heads,  elegantly  engraved  after  drawings  of  ^e  same 
size  as  the  original  picture,  published  by  Robinsons,  1802,  large  fo. 

Note  269  (p.  326). — It  is  remarkable,  that  in  ordor  to  show  his  decided 
intention,  Zuccaro  has,  in  this  work,  represented  the  sun  rising  in  full 
splendour,  a  circumstance  which  produces  no  effect  of  light  and  sha- 
dow on  the  picture,  the  beams  of  the  sun  b^ng  absorbed  in  the  superior 
light  which  issues  immediately  from  the  Deity.  This  picture  is 
described  by  Vaaari  in  his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brother  of  Federigo,  Yite, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  161,  162,  and  has  been  carefully  engraved  by  J.  Sadekr, 
1580. 

Note  270  (p.  328). — Count  Bossi  has  observed  that  these  paintings  of 
Kaffaello  in  the  Vatican  have  been  described  and  illustrated  in  several 
discourses  by  the  celebrated  D^Hankerville,  so  well  known  for  his  anti- 
quarian researches  and  publications ;  in  which  he  has  applied  himself 
irincipally  to  investigate  the  irUention  of  the  painter. — Ital.  ed.  Tol.  xi.  p. 
46.  Count  Bossi  then  proceeds  to  state  that  these  precious  writings  were 
in  part  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  who  proposed  to  publish 
them,  but  that  he  has  not  heard  whether  they  have  been  made  public.  To 
this  information  I  can  add,  that  these  discourses  now  are,  or  lately  were, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme  Parr,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who, 
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not  haTing  found  sufficient  eneouxBgement  to  engage  in  the  publication  of 
them,  tnmslated  several  of  them  into  English,  and  delivered  them  to 
respectable  audiences,  as  lectures,  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution. 
Mr.  Parr  being  now  on  the  continent,  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  these 
vahukble  diseouraes  are  yet  in  his  possession,  or  in  what  manner  he  may 
have  disposed  of  them.* 

Note  271  (p.  328). — ^Particularly  byVasari,  Condivi,  Bellori,  Giuseppe 
Qrespi,  in  this  Lettere  Pittoriche,  Bottari  in  his  notes  on  Yasariyand 
finally  by  Lanzi  with  great  judgment,  but  perhaps  with  too  evident  n 
partialUy  to  Raffiiello. 

Note  272  (p.  329). — The  origin  of  Yasari's  error  is  discoverable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  onginal  edition  of  his  Hves,  in  1550,  with  those  whidh 
followed  it.  In  this  first  edition  we  find  no  aeeount  of  any  quarr^ 
between  Julius  and  Michel- Agnolo  respecting  his  tomb  ;  but  in  relating 
the  circumstanees  attending  Ae  painting  tiie  Sistine  chapel,  Yasari 
informs  us,  that  the  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  progress  of  this  woric,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapel,  where  he  was  refused 
admittance  by  Michel- Agnolo.  That  the  artist,  knowing  the  ioflezible 
temper  of  the  pontiff,  and  being  apprehensive  that  some  of  his  attendants 
might  be  induced,  either  by  bribeis  or  threats,  to  admit  him,  pretended  to 
quit  Rome  for  a  few  days,  and  gave  the  keys  to  his  assistante,  with  orders 
tliat  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  even  if  it  wefie  the  pope  himaeH 
He  then  shut  himself  up  in  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  with  ms  laboum^ 
irhesi  the  pope  made  his  appearance,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
•eaffiild  ;  but  Midiel- Agnolo,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  saluted  him 
with  a  (^wer  of  tiles  and  slates,  insomuch  that  he  was  glad  to  effect  hia 
esei^.  Immediately  aftenrards,  Michdl-Agnolo  quitted  the  chap^ 
through  a  window,  and  hastened  to  Florence,  leaving  the  key  of  the 
diapelwith  Bramante.;— Yas.  vol.  iL  p.  963,  ed.  1550.  Better  information, 
or  a  farther  ccmsideration  of  the  subject,  convinced  Yasari  of  his  error  ; 
aad  in  his  subsequent  edition,  he  has,  in  his  life  of  Miehel-Agnoloy 
properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michel- Agnolo  to  a  former  period,  when 
he  was  employed  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  and  omitted  the  story  of  the 
dingieement  in  thie  diapel.  Through  inadvertence,  however,  he  left  the 
velwenoe  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Raffaello  as  it  originally  stood,  in 
wliidi  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors  ;  whence  the  passage 
ill  wfaidi  he  alludes  to  the  time,  ^  che  Midiel- Agnolo  fece  al  Papa  neUa 
ei^)el]a  quel  romore  e  paura  di  che  parleremo  nella  vita  sua  :  onde  fu 
tezato  fiiggirsi  a  Fiorenza,''  has  no  corresponding  passage,  except  by  a 
Teference  mck  again  to  the  Ufe  of  Raffaello,  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
woi^s. 

Note  273  (p.  329).— Bellori  boldly  denies  that  Raffaello  imitated  the 
maimer  of  Michel- Agnolo  in  any  respect  whatever,  ^  sia  il  disegno,  il 
colore,  l*ignudo,  i  panni ;  o  sia  Tidea  e  il  concetto  dell*  invenzione,"  an 
assertion  which  has  been  controverted  with  great  success  by  Cre^i  ; 
Lettere  Pittoriche,  vol.  il.  p.  123. 

Note  274  (p.  330). — The  judicious  Lanzi,  although  warmly  attadied 
to  the  cause  df  Raffaello,  suffioientiy  admits  that  he  attained  a  bolder 
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Btyle  of  design  from  the   works  of   Michel-Agnolo. — Storia  Pit^nca, 
vol.  i.  p.  396.    Bossi,  note  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  153. 

Note  275  (p.  332). — ^It  has  before  been  noticed  that  Michel-Agnolo 
distinguished  himself  by  his  Italian  Poetry ;  and  I  shall  take  this  last 
opportunity  to  observe,  that  his  writings,  although  not  marked  by  splendid 
imagery  and  striking  ornament,  bear  the  same  elevated  character  as  the 
proauctions  of  his  chisel  and  his  pencil.  His  ideas  are  all  drawn  from 
the  same  source  ;  and  whether  embodied  in  visible  forms,  or  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  language,  discover  the  same  indications  of  their 
superior  origin.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  beoi 
impressed  with  a  deep  'religious  feeling.  His  poems,  in  fact,  are  not 
amatory  ;  although  many  of  them  apparently  bear  that  character.  The 
beauty  which  he  admires  and  celebrates  is  not  sensual.  Through  the 
perfections  of  the  creature  he  contemplates  only  the  Creator^  and  the 
breathings  of  his  passion  are  breathixigs  after  immortality. 

Note  276  (p.  334). — It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  triumph  of 
Camillus,  represented  at  Florence  in  the  year  1514,  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  same  event.  Vide  ante,  chap.  xii.  The  above  construction 
of  the  intention  of  the  artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  receive  fiirther 
confirmation  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  hynm  to  S.  Leo,  but  winch  is,  in  fact,  intended,  like  the 
pictui;e,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  expelling  the  French  from 
Italy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  poem  was  written  before  the  pictore 
of  Kaffaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise  its  author  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  so  strildng  and  poetical  an  incident,  as  the  appearance  of  tiie  two 
heavenly  auxiliaries  ;  an  incident  not  related  in  the  legend,  but  devised 
by  the  painter,  to  express,  in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effects  of  the  pontiff's 
exhortations. 

Note  277  (p.  334). — Bossi  supposes  that  Raffaello  employed  nine  years 
in  decorating  the  Vatican.  The  six  historical  works  which  allude,  under 
different  allegories,  to  Leo  X.,  were  terminated  in  1517. — Ital.  Ed. 
vol.  xi.  p.  158.* 

Note  278  (p.  335).— Of  the  liberality  of  Agostmo  towards  the  pro- 
f^sors  of  literature  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this  work? 
ante,  chap.  xi.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Agostino  had  supported  his  credit 
for  integrity  and  ability,  and  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  several  successive 
pontiffs.  Under  Alexander  VI.  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even  his 
silver  plate  into  coin,  for  the  use  of  Caesar  Borgia,  on  his  expedition  into 
Romagna.  He  acted  not  only  as  banker,  but  as  superintendent  of  the 
finances  to  Julius  II.,  who  honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the 
famOy  of  Rovere.  But  it  was  not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and 
of  the  arts  that  Agostino  emulated  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  he  vied  with  them 
also  in  the  luxury  of  his  table,  and  the  costiy  and  ostentatious  extra- 
vagance of  his  feasts.  On  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  he  is  said 
to  have  invited  Leo  X.  with  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  he  provided  the 
greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  several  dishes  of  pa/rrots*  tongues, 
variously  cooked.    The  plates,  goblets,  and  vessels,  were  all  of  wrou^t 
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silvery  and  when  once  used,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber^  which  flowed  near 
the  house.  If  we  may  credit  Paullus  Jovius,  Agostino  was  one  of  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  Imperia,  vide  anUy  chap.  xi.  For  these 
anecdotes,  the  reader  will  find  the  authorities  in  Bayle  Diet  Histor.  art. 
Chigi ;  observing,  however,  that  the  authors  whom  he  dtes  are,  as  is 
nsual  with  him,  of  very  doubtful  authority.  -  After  the  death  of  Agostino, 
the  family  of  Chigi  were  driven  from  Rome  by  Paul  III.,  who  seized  upon 
their  mansion  in  &e  Transtevere,  and  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  appendage 
to -the  Famese  palace,  whence  it  has  since  been  called  the  FamesiTia. 
But  in  the  ensuing  century,  the  family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honours, 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  YII.,  Fabio  Chigi ;  who  established  it  in 
great  credit,  without,  however,  restoring  to  it  the  family  mansion,  which 
has  descended  with  tiie  possessions  of  the  Famese  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Note  279  (p.  335).--Vasari,  vol.  il  p.  104.  This  highly  commended 
work  has  never  been  well  engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  from 
want  of  care,  and  re-touched  by  inferior  hands,  may  be  considered  as  lost 
to  the  world. 

Note  280  (p.  335). — ^In  this  work  Raffaello  is  supposed  to  have  been 
assisted  by  some  of  his  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been  engraved 
by  ll^aro- Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and  the  whole  of  it  by  Chembino  ^berti, 
by  Audran,^d  by  Nicolo  Dorigni.  Vide  Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  vol  ii. 
p.  122.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  fidl  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  in 
ms  '^  Tour  on  the  Continent,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

Note  281  (p.  336). — The  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which 
was  not  finished  by  Lorenzetto,  occupied  two  niches  in*  front  of  the  Chigi 
Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  did  Popohf  at  Bome  ;  the  other  two 
niches  being  filled  with  statues  by  Bernini.  In  their  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many 
aecomplished  strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck  with  the 
exquisite  design  and  perfect  style  of  execution  which  this  performance 
displays.  A  very  particular  and  animated  description  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Dr.  Smith's  "  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

Note  282  (p.  336). — This  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the 
years  1517  and  1519  ;  as  it  was  only  during  that  time  that  Rossi  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  the  purple.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  immense  collection 
of  the  Louvre. — This  picture  has,  I  believe,  since  been  restored  to  Flo- 
rence. Count  Bossi  has  cited,  in  the  advertisement  to  vol  viii.  of  his 
translation,  an  account  given  by  M.  Simon,  in  his  *'  Travels  in  England," 
of  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  two  cardinals,  seen  by  him  some  yeai% 
since  in  my  possession  at  Allerton  ;  but  as  such  accoimt  is,  in  many 
reiqpects,  erroneous,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  give  a  more  correct  narrative 
of  the  transactions  he  has  referred  to.  Yasari  relates,  in  his  Life  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  that  when  Federigo,  duke  of  Mantua,  passed  through 
Florence  to  visit  Clement  VII.,  he  saw  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  the 
portrait  by  Raffaello  of  Leo  X.  with  the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici,  (then 
Clement  VII.)  and  de'  Rossi ;  >vitii  which  he  was  so  highly  pleased,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  requested  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope,  who  gene- 
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roosly  complied  with  his  wish,  and  aent  orders  to  his  relMiiwey 
de'  Medioi,  to  forwiurd  the  {ncture  to  Mantaa ;  bat  he,  being  unwilUng 
that  the  family  should  be  deprived  of  such  a  treasure^  sent  to  Andnmdd 
SartOf  and  requested  him  to  copy  it,  which  he  did  with  such  suoeesBy  tfaat 
Ottaviano  himself  (who  was  an  exoeUent  judge  of  works  of  art)  could  not 
distingiiish  the  c<^y  from  the  originaL  Concealing,  therefore,  the  pietom 
of  BiSfaello,  he  sent  the  copy  to  Mantna,  with  wmch  the  duke  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  ;  and  eyen  Gvaiio  Romano,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Baflhdki^ 
who  then  resided  at  Mantua,  was  not  aware  of  the  deoeptian.  In  thk 
error  they  might  have  remained,  had  not  an  extraordinary  incident  led  to 
an  explanation.  Vasari,  then  a  young  and  rising  artist,  desirous  of  foroh 
ing  an  acquaintance  with  Giulio  Romano,  paid  a  visit  to  Mantusy  whov 
he  was  received  with  great  civility  by  Giulio^  who  after  gratifying  lum 
with  a  sight  of  the  works  of  art  which  &e  city  s^orded,  at  length  exhibited 
to  him  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals,  as  the  production  of  Raf- 
fitello,  and  tiie  greatest  ornament  of  the  place.  "  A  becnUifid  work,''  cried 
Vasari,  ^  but  not  by  the  hcmd  of  Baffaellor  <<^ow«o/"  said  Giulio  ;  "it 
it  possible  Isfwvld  not  recognise  the  touches  of  my  own  pencil  upon  Uf^ 
**  You  are  mistaken"  replied  Vasari ;  <^  this  picture  is  the  work  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto  (under  whom  Vasari  studied  at  the  time  the  copy  was  made) 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  is  a  mark,  which  I  wiU  show  you.  The  jHCture 
was  therefore  taken  down,  and  the  mark  discovered  ;  upon  which  Giaho 
declared  that  he  valued  the  c(^y  no  less  than  the  original :  ^<  imi||^"  added  he^ 
^  even  more,  because  it  is  incredible  that  one  painter  thovld  so  exactly  imiiats 
the  Tnamier  of  another."  What  the  mark  (segno)  was,  by  which  Andrea 
distinguished  his  copy  from  the  original,  Vasari  has  not  mentioned  ;  but 
his  editor,  the  prelate  Bottari,  informs  us  that  he  had  hoard  Qabhiam,  who 
was  himself  a  very  eminent  painter,  and  was  bom  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who  had  associated  with  many  old  professors, 
say,  tkoA  the  mark  set  upon  the  picture  by  Andrea,  was  ^  writing  his  nam^ 
on  the  edge  of  Hie  'panel  uhich  was  covered  by  the  frame  ;  and  that  when 
Vasari  had  tlie  picture  taken  out  of  thefrarne,  Qiulio  read  the  inscription. 
Vide  Vasara,  voL  ii.  p.  236.  £d.  Bot.  1759.  Shortly  after  the  picture  of 
Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  came  into  my  possession,  I  had  it  iaken  out  of 
the  frame,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  my  friends  conversant  with  works 
of  art ;  when  on  one  of  the  upright  edges  of  the  panel,  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  we  found  the  remains  of  an  inscription, 
which  was  much  obUterated,  but  which,  according  to  the  best  judgment 
that  could  be  formed  of  it,  was  composed  of  the  letters 

ANDREA.  F.  p. 

probably  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year,  which  was,  however,  quite 
illegible.  The  coincidence  of  this  fact  with  tiie  relation  of  Vasari,  and 
the  tradition  of  Gabbiani,  was  considered  by  the  parties  present  as' a  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this  being  the  identical  picture  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  ; 
although  it  is  said  that  such  picture  is  now  at  Capo  di  Monte.  It  must^ 
however,  be  observed,  that  another  copy  was  made  by  Vasari,  for  Ottavi- 
josio  de'  Medici,  (vide  vol.  iii.  p.  507,)  for  which  he  received  five  hundred 
crowns,  and  which  is  probably  one  of  the  three  pictures  now  known.  This 
picture  now  holds  a  conspicuous  station  in  the  splendid  collection  at 
Holkham. 
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NovB  283  (p.  S87)/^Tlie  grsnd  duke  Cosmo  I.  employ^  Oiorgio 
UBUA,  the  historian  of  the  paintens  to  represent  in  freeoo,  on  the  wiUls 
^  his  palace  at  Florence,  the  adiievements  of  the  family  of  Medid^  com- 
gendng  wilii  tlie  elder  Gosmo,  PoAsr  PcstruB,  proceeding  through  those  of 
orenzo  the  Magni^cent,  Leo  X.>  Clement  VII.,  the  duke  Alessandro, 
iovanni,  captain  of  the  Bcmde  Nere,  and  terminating  with  those  of 
OBmo  I.  Of  this  immense  labour  Vasari  has  himself  left  an  account, 
oi  less  difiiise  and  ostentatious  than  the  work  itself,  in  a  series  of  dia- 
ttaes,  entitled  <*  Raoionamenti  del  Signor  Cayaliere  Giorgio  Yasari, 
fitoorele  Architetto  Aretino,  sopra  le  invenzioni  da  lui  dipinte  in  Firenze, 
el  palazzo  di  loro  Altezze  Serenissime,  con  lo  illustriss.  ed  eccellentiss. 

Siore  D,  Francesco  Medici  allora  Principe  di  Firenze,'*  which  was 
lished  aft^  the  death  of  Vasari,  by  his  nephew,  in  1588,  and  reprinted 
t  Arezzo,  in  1762, 4to.  As  an  artist,  Vasari  has  incurred  the  severe, 
Bi  I  fear  too  well  founded  reprehensions  of  the  late  professor  of  paint- 
ig  to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  wno  denominates  him  <*  the  most  superficial 
rtist,  and  the  most  abandoned  mannerist  of  his  time,  but  the  mc^t  acute 
baerver  of  men,  and  the  most  dexterous  flatterer  of  princes.  He  over- 
iielmed  the  palaces  of  the  Medici  and  the  popes,  the  convents  and 
hurches  of  Italy,  with  a  deluge  of  mediocrity,  commended  by  rapidity 
lid  shameless  hrambra  of  hand.  He  alone  d^d  more  work  than  i^  the 
rtists  of  Tuscany  together  ;  and  to  him  may  be  truly  applied  what  he 
ad  the  insolence  to  say  of  Tintoretto,  that  he  had  turned  the  art  into  a 
oy's  toy." — Fuseli's  Second  Lecture,  p.  72.  For  some  remarks  more 
ivourable  to  the  character  of  Vasari,  as  an  artist,  vide  notes  of  Count 
lossi,  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  pp.  75,  63.* 

Note  284  (p.  337).— Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  A  print  of  the  time  of 
taffoello  is  in  my  possession,  representing  the  base  of  a  column,  oma* 
lented  with  has-reliefs  of  two  fonale  figores,  each  supporting  a  buckler ; 
etween  them  a  large  circle  or  shield,  with  the  letters  S.  P.  Q,.  R.,  and 
elow,  three  boys  with  festoons  of  flowers.    At  the  foot  is  inscribed, 

BazameiUo  d,  la  coUma  d,  Conatcmtmopoh 
mcmdato  a  Jtafdo  da  Urbino, 

his  print,  although  not  marked,  is  engraved  by  Agostino  Yeneziano. 

Note  285  (p.  338).— The  paintings  of  Raffaello  in  the  Logeie  have 
•equently  been  engraved  in  fifty-two  pieces,  and  are  known  by  tiie  name 
:  the  Bible  of  Ra^aello  ;  particularly  by  Giovanni  Lanfranco  and  Sisto 
adalocchi,  pupils  of  Annibale  Carracci,  to  whom  they  dedicated  the  work 
I  1607,  and  by  Horatio  Borgianni  in  1615,  as  well  as  by  many  subsequent 
iiists  ;  for  a  further  account  of  whom,  vide  Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  vol. 
.p.  119. 

Note  286  (p.  339).— Richardson,  Traite  de  la  Peinture,  iii.  459.  The 
tme  author  adds,  that  Charles  II.  would  have  sold  them  to  Louis  XIV., 
ho  applied  to  him  by  his  ambassador  to  purchase  them,  but  that  he  was 
issuaded  from  it  by  the  earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds. — Ibid. 

Note  287  (p.  339). — The  number  of  cartoons  was  originally  twelve.   It 
probable  that  Giulio  Romano  added  that  of  the  Magi,  which  was  exhi* 
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bited  with  the  rest.  Seven  of  these  only  are  now  pfreservedy  although 
some  mutilated  fragments  have  been  dircoveredy  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  parts  of  those  which  are  lost.  But  for  further  informatioii 
respecting  the  dispersion  and  present  state  of  these  interestingworks,  fide 
note  of  Bossi,  in  Ital.  £d.  vol.  xi.  p.  168,  et  seq,;  also,  ^  The  Book  of 
Raphael's  Cartoons/'  by  Cattermole,  Svo. 

Note  288  (p.  340). — Bichardson  has  entered  into  a  long  disquisition  to 
prove  that  the  cartoons,  now  at  Hampton  Ckrart,  have  preserved  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  productions  of  Rafiaello,  by  his  own  hand,  that 
now  exists  in  any  one  place  ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  lus 
works  either  in  ihe  Vatican  or  the  Fameana.  Bottari  has  noted  this 
observation  without  attempting  to  rejdy  to  it  (Note  al  Vasari,  ii.  124) ;  and 
Lanzi  has  confirmed  it  by  asserting,  that  in  these  works  the  art  bad 
arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the  world  has  not  since 
seen  any  production  of  equal  beaufy.  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  L  401.  The 
cartoons  have  been  frequently  engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  finezes 
of  the  Life  of  Leo  X.  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  of  Perugia.  Mr.  Holloway, 
an  eminent  English  artist,  has  engraved  six  of  the  cartoons,  on  a  laige 
scale,  and  in  a  superior  style. 

Note  289  (p.  340).— Among  these  a  Transfiguraticm  in  fresco,  a  Fla- 
gellation of  C&nst,  with  other  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S.  Piero  m 
Montorio  in  Rome,  are  mentioned  as  having  attracted  particular  approba- 
tion.    Vide  Vasari  and  LanzL 

Note  290  (p.  340).— Vasari,  vol  ii.  p.  471.  This  picture  was  sent  by 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici  to  his  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  instead  of  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Rafiaello.  It  has  since  been  transferred  to  this  country,  and 
enriched  the  magnificent  and  select  collection  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  which 
now  forms  a  portion  of  the  National  Grallery. 

Note  291  (p.  341). — ^11  quadro  della  Transfigurazione,"  says  Mengs, 
^  h  una  chiara  riprova  che  Rafiaelle  avea  acquistato  maggior  idea  del  vero 
hello  ;  poich^  contiene  assai  piu  bellezze  che  tutte  le  altre  sue  anteriori." 
Op.  di  Mengs,  i.  134.  On  the  death  of  Rafiaello,  which  happened  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  this  picture,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  changed  hu 
intention  of  sending  it  to  Narbonne,  and  placed  it  in  the  diurch  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  lately  brought  to 
France,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre. 

Note  292  (p.  341 ). — This  picture  was  engraved  by  the  scholars  of  Marc- 
Antonio  Raimondi,  in  1538  ;  and  afterwards  by  several  other  artists.  A 
large  print  from  the  cartoon  of  it  has  lately  been  published  at  Rome  by 
Francesco  de'  Santis,  which  exhibits,  by  a  comparison  with  the  former 
prints,  the  alterations  made  by  tiie  artist  in  the  execution  of  his  design. 
The  manner  in  which  Rafiaello  has  treated  this  subject,  in  representing 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  tiie  mountain,  and  the  presentation  for 
cure  of  the  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to 
some  critics  to  charge  him  with  having  represented  two  separate  actiooSi 
and  two  distinct  periods  of  time,  in  the  same  picture.  This  objection  has 
been  answered  by  several  writers,  and  particularly  at  great  length,  by  Mr. 
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Rutgers,  in  his  letter  on  this  subject  to  Messrs.  Richardson,  printed  in 
^e  addenda  to  their  treatise,  <<Surla  Peinture  ;*'  and  more  concisely,  but 
more  decisiyely,  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  at  the  end  of  his  third  lecture  at  the  Iloyal 
Academy. 

Note  293  (p.  342). — Fra  Giocondo  was  not  only  an  eminent  architect, 
but  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  instructed  the  learned  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  On  his  erecting  for  Louis  XII. 
the  famous  bridge  over  the  Seine,  Sannazaro  produced  the  well-known 
eouplet : 

<<  Jocnndus  geminum  imposuit  tibi  Sequana  pontem, 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  PorU^ficem.''* 

Note  294  (p.  343).— In  the  year  1799,  the  Abate  Daniele  Francesconi 
published  a  discourse  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Florentine  academy, 
and  modestly  entitled,  ^  Congettura  cfae  una  lettera  creduta  di  Baldassar 
Castiglione  sia  di  Raffaelo  d'Urbino,"  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  obliging  attention  of  the  learned  Abate  tfacopo  MoreUi,  librarian  of 
•  Marco  at  Venice.  In  this  discourse,  and  the  judicious  notes  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  the  author  has  demonstrated,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  letter  in  question  is,  in  fact,  the  answer  or  report  of 
RafiEaello  to  the  commission  delegated  to  him  by  the  pontiff. 

Note  295  (p.  345). — Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  the 
present  work,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  account  I  had  given 
of  this  great  undertaking  of  Raffaello  most  amply  confirmed,  by  the  dis- 
eovery  of  the  original  drawings  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  MS.  hbrary  of 
T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  at  Holkham.  This  precioiys  volume  contains  thirty- 
five  folio  sheets,  some  of  which  are  folded,  and  orawn  on  both  sides.  These 
drawings  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed  with  a  reed  pen,  in  brown  ink, 
or  bistre,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  short  vniemm^andaf  in  the 
handwriting  of  Raffaello,  stating  where  the  subjects  of  them  were  found, 
&c.  The  drawings  consist  of  capitals,  friezes,  cornices,  bases,  ceilings.  &c., 
with  a  few  on  other  subjects  ;  amongst  which  is  a  fine  free  sketch  of  Moses 
raising  the  brazen  serpent,  as  painted  by  Michel- Agnolo  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  with  variations  by  Raffaello ;  which  may  assist  in 
deciding  the  warmly-contested  question,  whether  BaffaeUo  studied  the  works 
of  Michel-Agnolo  f  That  this  volume  of  drawings,  which  was  obtained  in 
Italy,  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  is  a  portion  of  those 
executed  by  Raffaello  for  his  great  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  such 
decision  not  resting  on  a  mere  inspection  of  them,  although  this  will  suffi- 
ciently shew  that  tidey  cannot  be  tibe  work  of  any  other  hand  ;  but  being 
confinned  by  the  express  evidence  of  several  Italian  writers  by  whom  the 
present  volume  is  particularly  referred  to.  In  a  note  in  the  anonymous 
life  of  Raffaello,  pubUshed  by  Comolli,  is  the  following  passage  : — ''  I  molti 
disegni  architettonici  da  lui  fatti  a  questo  oggetto,  sono  stati  mai  sempre 
I'ammirazione  e  lo  stupore  de'  eonoscitori." — ^'  Winckelman  (Osservazioni 
sull'  Architettura,  p.  50,  note  6,  ediz.  Roma,)  ne  ricorda  due  collezioni ; 
tma  presso  il  Barone  di  Stosch,  Taltra  nella  Biblioteca  di  Tomaso  Coke, 
Lord  Leicester.*' — Vita  di  Raff.  edit,  da  Comolli,  p.  72,  note  80.» 

Not?  296  (p.  346). — Richardson  relates,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of 
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Kaffitello  contamiDg  many  curious  particulars  of  his  life^  some  of  which 
he  has  given,  and  which  seem  to  he  authentic.  Traits  de  la  Pdntore, 
ToL  iiL  p.  463.  RaSaello  made  a  fonnal  disposition  of  his  property, 
whereby,  after  providing  for  the  support  of  his  favourite  mistress,  ana 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  which  latter  object  he  secured  by  directing  that 
a  chapel  should  be  built,  and  endowed  with  a  oertain  number  of  maassB, 
he  left  the  residue  of  his  effects  to  his  disciples,  GKulio  Rommao  and  Giaii* 
Francesco  Penni,  and  appointed  Baldassar  Tnrini,  then  dataxy  to  the 
pope,  and  usually  called  Baldaseare  da  Pesoia,  to  whose  unpabliahed  ooiw 
respondence  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  d 
this  work,  the  only  executor  of  his  will  Yasari,  voL  iL  p.  132.  A  further 
account  of  the  works  of  Rafihello,  and  of  his  scholars  who  assisted  him  in 
the  execution  of  them,  may  be  found  in  the  very  interesting  notes  of 
Count  Boasi,  in  Itel  Ed.  vol.  xi.  pp.  164,  168, 181,  &c.* 

Note  297  (p.  846).— Yasari  asserts,  that  the  pope  wept  bitterly  at  the 
death  of  Rafliiello.  ^  La  sua  morte  amaramente  lo  fece  ^aiigere.*'<^ 
Yasari,  vol  ii.  p.  33.  The  great  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  niiidi 
Bafibello  had  only  just  finished,  was  displayed  at  the  bend  of  the  i^»ri- 
ment  where  his  remains  were  placed  prior  to  the  interm^it.  His  ^ittii|^ 
waa  written  by  Bembo. 

D.  O.  M. 
Raphasli  Sanctio  Joan.  F.  Ubbinat. 
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Note  298  (p.  349).— In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  I  had  stated 
at  length  the  reasons  for  the  doubts  I  entertained  as  to  the  visit  oi 
Xiionardo  to  Rome  ;  but  I  have  since  met  with  a  document  which  removes 
all  uncertainty  on  the  subject.  In  the  ''Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en 
Italie,  par  M.  B.  A.  A.  Pans,  1817, 2  tom.  8vo.,  a  quotation  is  given  from 
a  MS.  of  Lionardo  himself,  as  follows  : — ^'Je  partis  de  Milan  pour  Rom& 
le  24  Septembre,  1514,  avec  Franyois  Melzi,  Salai,  Lorenzo,  et  Fanfoio  '. 
tom.  ii.  p.  234.  Although  the  period  here  mentioned  differs  one  year 
from  that  assi^ed  for  the  festivities  at  Rome  on  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
being  received  mto  the  rank  of  a  Roman  citizen  (vide  ante,  chap,  x.),  yet 
it  is  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  Lionardo  was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  works  and  studies  of  Lionardo  da 
Yinoi,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  the  observations  of  Count  Bossi, 
ii  his  notes  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  193  to  204  ;  vol.  xii.  p.  249. 

Note  299  (p.  350).— This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  book 
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which  waa  ornamented  with  engraymgs  on  copper^  but  Mr.  Hdneken  has 
cited  otheiti  of  anterior  date.  Idee  Gen^nue,  &c.  143.  Diet,  des 
Artistes,  iii.  208.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  printer  to 
have  placed  a  yignette  at  the  head  of  each  canto,  but  only  two  are 
mserted,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  and  second  canto  of  the 
<^  Inferno/*  and  if  three  be  found,  the  third  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
■eoond.  It  is  now  incontestably  proved,  that  the  supposed  rare  editions 
ef  this  book,  which  are  said  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  these  engrav- 
ings, and  which  are  alluded  to  by  the  learned  Morelli,  in  his  ^  Libreria 
Phielliana,  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  have  no  existence  ;  and  that  if  any  work  has 
Buch  an  i^pearance,  the  prints  are  either  pasted  on  the  leaf,  or  copied  by 
a  pen.  Of  the  last  description  is  that  of  the  Pinelli  library,  descz&ed  by 
MoreUi.  The  copy  which  I  possess  agrees  with  that  description  in  every 
respect,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  book. 

Note  300  (p.  351). — ^Mantegna  died  in  1505.  Yasaii,  who  places  this 
event  in  1517,  has  confounded  it  with  the  date  of  the  monument  erected 
to  Mant^na,  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua. 

Note  301  (p.  353). — The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  more  ample  infor- 
mation respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of  engraving,  may  consult  the 
r^erences  of  Mr.  Henke,  in  Germ.  £d.  voL  iii.  pp.  429,  431,  and  the 
notes  of  Ck>unt  Bossi,  Ital  Ed.  vol.  xi.  pp.  204, 209,  211,  214,  &c.  But 
the  most  satisfactory  information  on  tins  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Engraving,  by  Wm.  Young  Ottley,  Esq.,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
London,  1816,  a  work  not  less  remarkable  for  its  deep  research,  than  for 
the  beautiful  fac-similes  of  early  art  by  which  it  is  illustrated.* 

Note  302  (p.  355). — Murat  Annali  d*Ital.  vol.  x.  p.  142.  Some 
farther  remarks  on  tiie  character  of  Baglioni,  and  on  the  petty  tyrants 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  different  cities  in  Italy,  whose  enormities 
firequently  afford  subjects  for  the  novelists  of  the  times,  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  of  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  voL  xii.  p.  259,  &c.* 

Note  303  (p.  358). — Muratori  has  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  pope 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  duke,  and  that  Ouicciardini 
found  himself  unintentionally  involved  in  this  black  transaction.  For 
this  imputation,  he  refers,  in  general,  to  the  Ferrarese  historians,  and  to 
Gnicciardini.  I  have  taken 'the  trouble  of  examining  these  writers,  and 
apprehend  that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  been  led,  by 
his  partiality  to  the  family  of  Este,  to  extend  the  accusation  against  the 
pope  beyond  what  his  authorities  can  justify.  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara, 
that  of  Pigna  terminates  in  the  year  1476,  and  consequentiy  throws  no 
light  on  this  transaction.  Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  pontiff,  uid  mentions  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  possess  himself  of  Ferrara,  has  not  accused  him  of  any  treacherous 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  duke ;  Sardi,  or  rather  his  continuator, 
Faustiui,has  indeed  informed  us,  ''that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520, 
the  life  of  the  duke  was  attempted  by  one  Bidolfeilo,  captain  of  his  Ger- 
man guard,  who,  having  been  corrupted  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  entered 
his  chamber  with  an  intent  to  assassinate  him ;  but  that,  being  overawed 
by  the  appearance  and  countenance  of  the  duke,  he  reUnquished  his 
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design,  and  confeflaed  the  whole  transaction."  '  Tbis  relation  differs  so 
greatiy  from  Ihat  of  Muratori,  tiiat  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the 
anthority  on  which  he  has  relied.  Faustini  has  not  even  insinuated  that 
the  pope  was  an  acoomphce,  nor  has  he  connected  this  transaction  with 
the  movements  of  tiie  papal  army.  The  narratiye  of  Gnicciardini  corre- 
sponds with  that  which  I  have  given,  and  contains  no  charge  of  any  in* 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff  to  tutastinate  the  duke ;  nor  has  Paulas 
Jovius,  who  has  left  a  very  full  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Alfonso,  taken  any  notice  of  such  a  transaction. 

Note  304  (p.  360). — Thomas  de  Foix,  Sieur  de  L'Ecus.  Capello  in 
Ills  Commentaries,  denominafes  him  Tkomaso  Fusio  dtiamato  Monsignor 
de  VEtcusj  Guicciardini  calls  him  Lo  Scudo^  and  Robertson  the  Mares- 
<ihal  de  Foix, 

Note  305  (p.  362). — This  document  is  preserved  in  Du  Mont,  Corps 
Diplomat  Suppl.  vol.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  71.  Charles  Y.  also  issued  an  imperial 
edict,  which  Leo  published  at  Rome.  About  this  time  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of  Milan,  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  lightning,  by  which  several  French  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  fortifications  were  considerably  damaged.  Guicciard.  lib.  xiv. 
vol.  ii.  p.  185.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin  poem  by  Anto- 
nius  Thylisius,  of  Cosenza,  entitied,  ^  Turris  de  coelo  percussa ;"  published, 
with  his  other  poems,  at  Rome,  1524,  8vo. 

Note  306  (p.  363). — The  number  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand.  Vide 
Guicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 88.  PIanta*s  Hist,  of  the  Helvetic  States, 
vol.  ii.  p.  115.  The  importance  which  the  Swiss  acquired  in  the  affairs 
•of  Europe  by  their  courage  and  military  skill  has  been  properly  noticed 
by  Count  Bossi ;  who  has,  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  the  practice 
of  hiring  out  their  troops  to  the  best  bidder,  and  often  to  both  the  con- 
tending parties,  occasioned  the  loss  of  that  influence,  and  even  of  their 
dignity  and  power.  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  28.  This  disgraceful  practice 
was  strongly  reprobated  by  ZuingUus,  who,  with  the  views  of  a  patriot, 
and  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  preacher  of  the  gospel,  represented  to 
his  felloW'Citizens,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  the  disgraces  and  losses 
they  brought  upon  their  country,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  hired  as 
mercenaries  by  foreign  powers.  The  citizens  of  Zurich  were  the  only 
persons  that  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Sleidan.  Com.  lib.  iii.  p.  159. 
Ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  453.* 

Note  307  (p.  370). — The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacraments, 
occasioned  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps  without  reason,  to 
Sanazarro : — 

<*  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere  ;  vendiderat." 

Note  308  (p.  370).— Anecdotes  de  Florence,  p.  303.  Essais  de  Mon- 
taigne, vol.  i.  p.  15.  Seckendorf,  Ub.  i.  sec.  xlvii.  p.  191,  &c.  A  very 
apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  in  his  last  moments,  is 
also  given  by  Fra  Callisto  Piacentino,  regular  canon  of  the  Lateran,  an 
enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  school  of  Savonarola ;  who  in  one  of  his 
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arses  on  the  words,  "  Semvncutis  nmltum  et  irUvUstis  parvwm,^*  ex- 
£,  ^^  Povero  Papa  Leone  !  che  s'aveva  congregato  tante  dignitadi, 
thesori,  tanti  palazzi,  tanti  amici,  tanti  servitori,  et  a  quella  ultimo 
.ggio  del  pertuso  del  sacco,  ogni  cosa  ne  cadde  fuori.  Solo  vi  rimase 
i  Mariano,  il  qnal  per  esser  leggiere  (ch'  egli  era  buffone)  come  una 
3a  rimase  attaccato  al  sacco  ;  che  arriyato  quelle  povero  Papa  al 
>  di  morte,  di  quanto  e'  s'havesse  in  questo  mondo  nulla  ne  rimase, 
to  Frate  Mariano,  che  solo  Panima  gli  raccomandaTa,  dicendo,  JRaC' 
\tefoi  di  Dio,  Santo  Pad/re.  E  il  povero  Papa,  in  agonia  constituto, 
tUo  che  potea,  replicando  dicea,  Dio  htKmo,Dio  htumOf  0  IHo  huono! 
si  Vanima  rese  al  suo  Signore.  Yedi  s'egli  €  vero,  che  qui  congregat 
s  ponit  eos  in  saccukm,  pertustm,.*' — Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  lit 
9. 

>T£  309  (p.  370). — Leo  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1475; 
id  pope  eleventh  of  March,  1513 ;  and  died,  first  of  December, 
;  having  governed  the  church  eight  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty 
Bossi  has  defended  this  chronology  against  the  erroneous  state- 
of  the  Benedictine  fathers,  in  the  "  Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates,'* 
Leo  died  at  forty-four  years  of  age, "  agi  seulement  de  quara/nie 
e  ans  ;"  and  against  Moreri,  who  has  placed  the  death  of  the  pontiff 
e  second  of  November,  1521. — ^Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.p.  110.* 

►TE  310  (p.  371). — M.  de  Br^quigny,  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi. 
ii.  p.  596.  It  has  also  been  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  as  Sleidan, 
IS,  De  Thou,  and  others.  Vide  .Casp.  Burmann.  Analecta,  de 
•iano  VI.  p.  52,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  voLiii.  p.  457.* 

)T£  311  (p.  372). — The  cardinal  de*  Medici  communicated  the  intel- 
ce  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.  in  a  letter,  the  original  of 
b  is  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
3  same  time  the  cardinal  transmitted  to  him  the  papal  bull  for  his 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.     Vide  App.  No.  XIV. 

)TE  312  (p.  372).-— Abron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  239.  Mr.  Hanke  has 
cved,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in 
^ery  first  days  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  pontiff,  made  prepara- 
for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  for  which  he  cites  the  authority 
iris  de  Grassis,  in  Hoffman,  *'  Novum  Scriptorum  et  Monumentorom 
!Ct."  vol.  i.  p.  487.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  459 ;  but  Bossi 
IS  inclined  to  impute  this  crim^  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  who  was  at 
time  closely  attacked  by  the  pope,  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  domi- 
3,     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  47.* 

OTE  313  (p.  372). — This  event  furnished  some  one  of  his  adversaries 
an  occasion  of  stigmatising  his  memory  by  the  following  lines : — 

<<  Obruta  in  hoc  tumulq  est,  cum  corpore,  fama  Leonis. 
Qui  male  pavit  oves,  nunc  bene  pascit  humum." 

he  other  hand,  the  death  of  the  pontiff  gave  rise  to  numerous  pane- 
ls, to  which  it  would  be  equally  tedious  and  useless  to  refer^  as  they 
be  found  in  the  works  of  almost  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 
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NoTB  814  (p.  878). — **  S,  Ma/ria  topra  Mimerva  belongs  to  Hie  Dooih 
nicanB,  and  is  of  » long,  narrow  figure.  It  was  built  on  the  mins  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  hi  the  ohoir  are  the  very  conspicaons  mausolemns 
of  L«>  X.  and  aement  YII."— Dr.  Smith's  Toor  <m  the  Continenl, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  154. 

Note  316  (p.  373).--Titi,  Nnovo  Studio  di  Pittura,  &c.  p.  20.  Butiti^ 
pears  from  the  <^  Lettere  Pittoriche,"  that  Clement  YII.  had  employed  lu- 
chel- Agnolo  to  prepare  his  monument ;  and  that  the  method  he  took  to  get 
it  completed  was  to  excommunicate  the  artist  in  case  he  laboured  at  any 
other  work,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture,  until  he  had  fimshedit 
TMb  extraordinary  hreve  is  given  in  the  **  Lettere  Pittoriche/'  at  length, 
by  Bottari,  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  is,  I  presume,  the 
only  evidence  by  which  it  appears  that  Michel- Agnolo  was  employed  to 
execute  a  monument  of  Clement  YII.  Vide  Lett.  Pitt.  vol.  vl  p.  203, 
and  note.* 

NoTB  316  (p.  373). — '*  Sotto  la  volta  dell'  Arco  contaguo  erano  due 
deposit!,  uno  di  Leone  X.  che  non  v'd  piU ;  Faltro  di  Leone  XI." — ^^ti, 
Nuovo  Studio,  p.  20.  It  was  on  this  monument  of  Leo  X*  that  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  placed : — 

^  Delioisa  humani  generis,  Lbo  mazime,  teeum 
Ut  simul  illuxere,  interiere  simuL"* 

NoTB  317  (p.  375). — Among  these  panegyrical  and  satirical  ^rodnc- 
tions  may  be  enumerated  **  Le  Brilliant  de  la  Royne  ;  ou,  les  Vies  des 
Hommes  Illustres  du  nom  de  Medici,  par  Pierre  de  Boissat,  Seigneur  de 
Licieu,  1593,*^  a  work  not  without  merit,  but  highly  favourable  to  the 
family  of  the  Medici.     On  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  in  1663,  a 

Siece  entitled,  '*  Discours  merveiUeux,  de  la  vie,  actions,  et  deportemens, 
e  la  Reyne  Catherine  de  Medicis,  M^re  de  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  Bois  de  France ;"  in  which  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  with 
those  of  others  of  the  family,  is  vehemently  abused.  (The  author  of  this 
curious  bobk  was  probably  the  celebrated  Heniy  Stephens.  Vide  Meusel. 
Bibl.  Hist.  vol.  ix.  torn.  i.  p.  200,  ap.  Henke,  G^rm.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  464.)* 

Note  318  (p.  376).  -—  Murat.  Annal.  dltaL  vol.  xi  p.  145.  To  the 
censures  of  the  protestant  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  adherents 
to  the  church  of  Rome  on  the  other.  Count  Bossi  has  given  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  reply.  Aipong  the  former  he  has  particularly  noticed  the 
unfavourable  manner  in  which  Jortin  has,  in  his  "  Life  of  Erasmus," 
represented  the  character  of  the  pontiff ;  observing,  that  his  remarks  are 
all  conceived  in  general  terms,  and  are  only  simple  assertions,  not  sub- 
stantiated by  any  facts,  but  derived  from  the  most  prejudiced  of  the 
protestant  writers. 

Note  319  (p.  377). — Paris  de  Grassis  gives  us,  however,  a  singular 
picture  of  the  pontiff  whilst  he  performed  divine  service  in  hot  weather. 
<<  Est  enim  crassus,  et  crasso  corpore,  ita  ut  nunc  semper  in  sudoribns 
sit,  et  nunquam  aliud  facit  inter  rem  divinam  quam  aliquo  linteolo  caput, 
fadem,  guttur,  et  manus  sudore  madentes  absteigere." — ^Dior.  inedit. 

Note  320  (p.  378).->Tbia  account  of  Leo  X.  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
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the  fragment  of  a  Latin  life  of  him  by  an  anonymous  author,  preserved  in 
the  ard^veg  of  the  Vatican.  For  somO  judicious  observations  on  the  chi^ 
meter  and  personal  accomplishments  of  Leo  X.  vide  also  Bossi,  Ital.  £d. 
yol.  xiL  pp.  122, 125.* 

Note  321  (p.  378).^He  ridiculed  the  folly  of  Paris  de  Grasais,  who 
requested  him  to  order  prayers  and  processions  to  avert  the  evils  which 
Were  foretold  by  inundations,  by  thunder,  by  the  fall  of  a  crucifix,  or  a 
consecrated  wafer  carried  away  by  the  wind.  *'  There  is  nothine  in  all 
Utoa,**  said  the  pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ^  but  what  is  per- 
fectly natural.  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  invanon  by  the  Turks, 
and  I  yesterday  received  letters  from  the  emperor,  informing  me  that  the 
princes  of  Chnstendom  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive 
the  Turks  from  their  dominions." 

,  Note  322  (p.  378). — ^In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of 
opinions  respecting  Leo  X.  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that  his  successor, 
Adrian  YI.,  was  a  man  so  unlike  him  in  almost  every  respect,  that  with- 
out calumniating  Leo  X.  no  one  could  praise  him ;  and  wilhout  commend- 
ing Leo  X.  no  one  oould  detract  from  him.  Compared  with  this  successor, 
Leo  X.  must,  especially  to  men  of  literature  and  genius,  have  appeared 
much  greater,  and  more  commendable  than  their  gratitude  had  before 
considered  him.  Of  Adrian  YI.  they  very  unanimously  believed  what 
was  said  by  Pierio  Valeriano,  <<Si  aliquanto  diutius  vixisset,  gothica  ilia 
tempera  adversus  bonas  literas  videbatur  suscitaturus." — ^Henke,  Germ. 
Ed.  vol.  iii  p.  466.* 

Note  323  (p.  383).— To  this  chrcumstance  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  Life  of  Leo  X.,  before  quoted,  attributes,  with  great  appearance  of 
probability,  the  numerous  lampoons  which  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
pontiff  were  poured  out  against  his  memory. 

Note  324  (p.  380). — Thus  he  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned 
Bendinello  de'  Sauli,  one  of  the  cardinab  who  conspired  against  him  in 
the  year  1617,  (vide  amie,  chap,  xiv.),  and  yet  more  positively,  although 
more  preposterously,  with  havmg  destroyed,  by  a  similar  act  of  treachery, 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  his  early  preceptor  and  great  favourite,  who 
was  suf^osed  to  have  aspired  to  the  pontificate,  and  who  died  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  November,  I620.--Jovii  Elogia,  No.  Ixv.  p.  156.  Bandin. 
n  Bibbiena,  p.  49. 

Note  325  (p.  380). — ^Valerianus  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  pontiff,  his  conduct  and  character  were  attacked  by  the  most 
scurrilous  libels,  and  that  it  was  even  debated  in  the  consistory  whether 
his  name  and  acts  should  not  be  abolished  from  the  records  of  the  holy 
see. — De  Literator.  Infel.  lib  i.  p.  21. 

Note  326  (p.  381). — Boss!  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  the  pope  and  a  temporal  sovereign,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
futile ;  observing  that  "  the  pope  exercises  his  sovereignty  in  respect  of 
his  being  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion,  whilst  the  temporal 
princes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  invested  with  a  territorial  government, 
exercise  an  authority  over  the  religious  worship  of  their  respective 
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atetes."  To  this  I  fhall  reply  in  llie  wards  of  a  writer  wbom  I  have 
before  dted :  **  wfaenee  dmreii  goremois  pretend  to  deEire  tins  ri^ 
does  sot  ngnify.  It  can  neither  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  Cfans- 
tiaoity,  the  doctrine  or  praetiee  of  Christ  or  his  apostles^  the  eonditifaB 
of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  his  eondition  as  a  member  of  sodetj,  subject 
to  magistnu;j,  nor,  indeed,  in  £n^and,  from  anjdiing  but  &e  act  nf 
mpremaey;  an  act  whidi  trsnilened  a  power  over  m^'s  eonacienees 
from  the  pope  to  the  kii^.'' — ^Arcana,  p.  32.* 

Note  327  (p.  388). — ^On  a  time  when  cardinal  Bembos  did  move  a 
qoestion  out  of  the  g^oqteU,  the  pope  gave  him  a  yrerj  contemptDOse 
answere,  saving :  ^  AU  agea  am  taUfye  emom^  how  proJUabU  tkatfMi  <f 
dritte  hoik  hm  to  ut  and  mar  eompamt.** — ^Bale's  Pageant  of  Popei^ 
p.  179.  Ed.  1579.  Of  the  candour  and  aeeora^  of  this  zeakms  friend  to 
the  reformed  reUgiiMi,  the  fdlowingpaosage  affords  an  anqJe^ecimen: — 
^  This  Leo  did  enridi  above  measure  his  6aitart2»and  coons^  advannciiig 
them  to  dignityes  both  qnritoall  and  temponll,  with  robbing  and  midoiiig 
odier.  For  he  made  Jtiiantu  his  aster's  son,  dnke  of  MuUneiuiMj  and 
LauretUianutf  dnke  of  Urbin;  marrying  the  one  to  the  sister  of  Cftorio^ 
dnke  of  Savaytj  and  the  other  to  the  du£et»  cfPoUmd^'  &c. — ^Bale,  p.  180. 

^OTE  327  (p  388).— Bayle,  Diet  art  Leon  X.  Other  authors  have 
asserted,  that  Leo  actoally  exconmnmicated  all  those  who  dioold  dare 
to  criticise  the  vmtings  of  Ariosto.  ^  Leon  X.  fit  publier  une  bolle,  par 
laqiieile  il  exconmranioit  tons  eeux  qid  cseroient  entr^irendre  de  criti- 
qoer  ce  poeme  d'Arioste,  ou  d'en  empecher  la  vente." — Richardson  sor 
la  Peintnre,  torn.  iiL  p.  435.  ^  Leo,  whilst  he  vras  ponring  the  thunder 
of  his  anathemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,  pub- 
lished a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  those  who  ^ould  dsune  to 
censure  the  poems  of  Ariosto.** — Warton*s  History  of  EngSsh  Poetry, 
voL  iL  p.  411. 

Note  328  (p.  390).— Pallavicini,  lib.  I  a^.  ii.  p.  51.  That  he  did  not 
aHow  his  ostentation  to  interfere  with  his  devotion,  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Par.  de  Grassis.  ^  Yespera  in  Yigilia  Corporis  Chnsti,  papa  fiiit  semper 
nudo  capite,  in  processione  portans  sacramentom.  £t  hoc  fecit  ex  dero- 
tione  ;  licet  majore  cum  maj  estate  fnisset  cum  mitra." — Diar.  inedit 
Leo  did  not,  however,  approve  of  long  sermons.  In  the  year  1514,  he 
ordered  his  master  of  the  palace,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  see  that 
the  sermon  did  not  exceed  half  an  hour ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1517,  being  wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  remind  the  master  of  the  palace,  that  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  had  decided,  that  a  sermon  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  most.  In  consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  there  was  no 
sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518  ;  the  master  of  the  palace  being 
fearful  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed  limits.  P.  die 
Grass.  Diar.  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  vol.  ii.  p.  598. 

Note  329  (p.  391). — Pietro  Aaron,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  canon  of  Rimini,  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  science  of  musiC) 
in  the  dedication  of  his  treatise,,  entitled,  ^Toscanello  della  Musica,"  the 
most  considerable  of  all  his  writings,  printed  at  Venice,  1523,  informs  U8| 
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that  he  had  been  admitted  into,  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome,  during  the 
pontificate  ot  Leo  X.,  in  speaking  of  whom  he  says,  <'  Though  this  pontiff 
had  acquired  a  consummate  knowledge  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  he 
seemed  to  love,  encourage,  and  exalt  music  more  than  any  other ;  which 
stimulated  many  to  exert  themselves  with  uncommon  ardour  in  its 
cultivation.  And  among  those  who  aspired  at  the  great  premiums 
that  were  held  forth  to  talents,  I  became,"  says  he,  "&  candidate 
myself;  for  being  bom  to  a  slender  fortune,  which  I  wished  to 
improve  by  some  reputable  profession,  I  chose  music;  at  which  I 
laboured  with  unremitting  diligence  till  the  irreparable  loss  I  sustained 
by  the  death  of  my  munificent  patron,  Leo." — Dr.  Bumey's  History  of 
Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  diverted  lumself  with  the 
folly  and  absurdity  of  Evangelista  Tarasconi,  of  Parma,  whom  he  prevailed 
on  to  write  a  treatise  on  music,  full  of  the  most  absurd  precepts,  advising, 
among  other  things,  that  the  arms  of  the  performers  should  be  tied  up  in 
a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  &c. 
Jovius  in  Vita  Leon  X.  lib.  iv.  p!  84.  But  the  learned  Padre  Ireneo 
Affb  thinks  that  Jovius  has  caricatured  his  picture  too  highly.  Tarasconi 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  among  others,  left  a  work  entitied, 
^  Historia  Calamitatum  Italise,  tempore  Julii  II.,"  which  has  not,  however, 
been  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost. 

Note  331  (p.  391). — This  peculiarity  was  discovered  even  by  the  licen- 
tious Pietro  Aretino,  who  otherwise  ^^ould  not  have  experienced  his 
bounty.    Fa^mmu 

Note  330  (p.  391). — Of  the  society  that  occaaonally  frequented  the 
pontifical  table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage  : — 
^  Habet  iste  bonus  pontifex  apud  se  lurconem  quondam  edacem,  et  men- 
dicum  fratrem,  nomine  patrem  Martinum  et  Marianum,  qui  pullum 
columbarium,  sive  assum,  sive  elissum,  bolo  uno  sorbitione  unica  glutit, 
ova,  ut  ferunt,  qui  viderunt,  absorbet  quadringenta,  viginti  quoque  devorat 
capos,"  &c. — Titius.  ap,  Fabron.  adnot  82, 

Note  332  (p.  391).— Jan.  Nycii  Erythraei  Pinacotheca,  vol.  iL  p.  110. 
If  Leo  was  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  he  might  have  consoled  himself 
on  another,  in  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a  very  sage  personage, 
and  whom  he  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  ms  poet,  turned  out  (by  no 
unconunon  metamorphosis),  to  be  a  mighty  great  fool.  <^  In  die  et  festo  sanc- 
torum Cosmse  et  Damiani,  hsec  missa  fuit  habita  cum  vesperis,  more 
sohto;  et  papa  creavit  unum  Poetam,  quem  curia  semper  prudentem 
opinata  est,  et  tunc  cognovit  eum  stvltvm  et  fatimm.** — P.  de  Grass.  Diar. 
inedit.  This  probably  alludes  to  the  story  of  Baraballo.  Vide  atUe, 
chap.  xvii. 

Note  333  (p.  391). — Histoire  des  Papes,  tom.  iv.  p.  418.  Ed.  La  Haye, 
1733,  4to.  The  author  of  this  work,  Francois  de  Bruys,  relates  this  anec- 
dote from  the  collection  of  witty  and  merry  sallies,  **Ia  sage  folic,"  of  the 
Italian  poet  and  historian  Spelta.  Note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol. 
iii.  p.  492.* 

Note  334  (p.  392)^ — Even  when  he  celebrated  the   anniversary  of 
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his  election  with  the  cardiiuds,  at  the  Vatican,  he  set  an  example  o( 
■obriety  in  his  own  person,  as  i^pears  from  Par.  de  Grassis. 

NoTB  836  (p.  892). — A  contemporaiy  author  informs  ns,  that  tiie 
pontiff  was  not  induced  to  pursue  tiiese  amusements  so  much  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  as  for  the  purpose  of  inyieorating  both  his  body 
asid  mind  for  the  due  performance  of  his  more  Important  occupations. 
Matt  Herculan.  ap.  Fabron.  in  adnot  84.  Reasons  of  nearly  a  similar 
nature  are  alleged  by  the  pontiff  himself,  in  justification  of  his  frequent 
use  of  those  actire  diversions,  as  appears  from  a  papal  brief  addressed  by 
hfan  to  GioTanni  Neroni,  in  which  ne  appoints  him  Ptmtijical  ganuheeper^ 
and  directs  him  in  what  manner  he  is  to  execute  tiiis  important  tnist. 
Bembi  Ep.  Pont  Hb.  x.  ep.  i — Mr.  Henke  has  given,  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Germ.  Ed.  No.  XXXII.,  a  curious  Latin  eputie  from  the  cdebrated 
Ciceronian,  Christopher  Longolius,  to  Leo  X.,  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  present  of  two  excellent  Jwwndt. 

Note  337  (p.  393). — His  master  o£  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis, 
was  highly  scandalized  at  the  profane  habiliments  in  which  the  pontiff 
took  the  field.  '<  Die  martis  x.  Januarii,  facto  prandio.  Papa  recessit  ex 
urbe  profecturus  ad  Tuschanellam,  et  alia  loca  ibi  vicina.  £t  fiiit  cum 
stola,  sed  pejus  sine  rochetto,  et  quod  pessimum  cum  stivalibus  sive 
ocreis,  in  pedes  munitus." — Diar.  inedit. 

Note  338  (p.  396). — For  a  more  favourable  accoimt  o^  the  state  of 
literature  at  Venice,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  refer  to  the  statement 
of  Bossi,  who  has  alleged,  in  addition  to  his  own  opinion,  that  of  my 
late  excellent  and  learned  correspondent,  the  Cav.  Morelli,  who  has  in 
several  of  his  works  vindicated  the  claims  of  that  republic  to  a  high 
degree  of  literary  merit.  In  admitting  to  a  certain  extent  the  validity 
of  these  claims,  I  shall  not  greatiy  weaken  my  argument,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  applies  only  to  individuals,  and  not  to  aggregate  bodies  ;  and 
besides,  the  Venetians  may  be  admitted  to  have  hada  considerable  share 
in  the  early  promotion  of  literature,  without  being  allowed  to  have 
rivalled,  in  that  respect,  Leo  X.      Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  138.* 

Note  339  (p.  396). — Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  after  noticing  the  present 
work,  in  a  manner  which  demands  my  sincere  acknowledgments,  has  re- 
marked, that  I,  like  Robertson  and  Hume,  *^  have  treated  the  character 
of  Maximilian  I.  with  unmerited  contempt ;  and  that,  being  misled 
by  their  authorities,  by  the  prejudices  of  uie  Italian  historians,  and  by 
the  fluctuation  of  his  conduct  in  the  Italian  states,  I  have  depicted  him 
without  a  single  virtue  or  good  quality." — Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  voL 
i.  p.  443.  On  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  only  instances  in 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  character  of  this  sovereign, 
have  been  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  in  which  Mr.  Coxe  him- 
self candidly  admits  that  his  conduct  was  fluctuating  ;  and  if,  in  this 
opinion,  I  am  also  supported  by  Hume  and  Robertson,  I  cannot  bo  sup- 
posed to  have  deviated  far  from  the  truth.  On  this  head  the  German 
edition  of  the  present  work  exhibits  a  much  longer  critique  by  Mr.  Henke, 
who  is  of  opinion,  (Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  500,)  that  before  we  can  posi- 
tively decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other  sovereigns 
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of  the  time,  as  promoters  of  science  and  literature,  a  farther  investi&^tion 
would  be  necessary.  In  bringing  forwards  the  exertions  of  Maximman  I. 
in  this  respect,  as  described  by  Frommanni,  (Conmient.  de  Maxim.  I.  in 
Rem  Literariam  mentis,  p.  632),  Mr.  Henke  has  not,  however,  thought 
proper  to  place  them  in  any  degree  of  competition  with  those  of  Leo  X. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has,  at  considerable  length,  stated  the  reasons  why 
Leo  X.  was  enabled  to  render  greater  services  to  the  cause  of  literature 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  Maximilian  to  do  ;  thereby  admitting  all  that 
I  have  ventured  to  cont&d  for.  I  would  willingly,  with  Mr.  Henke, 
^  give  every  merit  its  crown,"  but  I  cannot,  for  that  reason,  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  Denina,  that  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the 
efai^es  of  poUte  Hterature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  predecessors  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  himself ;  nor  to  that  of  the  Abate  Andres,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  period  imght  with  equal  rigJU, 
aspire  to  the  same  honour ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superior!^  over  the  rest,  or  for  charac- 
terising these  times  as  Thb  Aob  of  I/bo  a.* 
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39. 
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tha   diet  of  the  empire 
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ii  286  ;  his  private  library,  ii.  288. 

Alessandri  Allessandro  de,"  his  ^'Ge- 
niales  Dies,*'  i.  41. 

Alexander  VI.  Roderigo  Borgia,  i. 
24 ;  elected  Pope,  i.  67  ;  general 
apprehensions  thereon,  i.  67  ; 
forms  a  league  with  the  Venetians 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  i.  72  ;  re- 
monstrates with  Charles  VIII.  on 
his  intended  enterprise  against 
Naples,  i.  83  ;  his  interview  with 
Alfonso  II.  of  Naples,  i.  89  ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Charles  VIII., 
L  112  ;  takes  shelter  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  i.  112  ;  refuses  to 
grant  Charles  VIII.  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  L  113  ;  his  remark  on 
the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles 
VIII.,  i.  119  ;  attacks  the  Roman 
barons,  i.  180  ;  his  death,  i.  150  ; 
remarks  on  his  character,  i.  194. 

Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon  succeeds  his 
father  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Na- 
ples, i.  87  ;  prepares  to  defend 
hfanself  against  Charles  VIII.,  i. 
88  ;  his  conference  with  Alexan- 
der VI.,  i.  89  ;  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Genoa,  i.  90  ; 
relinquishes  Ms  crown  to  his  son 
Ferdinand,  i.  114 ;  takes  shelter 
in  a  convent  at  Messina,  L  121 ; 
dies,  i.  145. 

Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeds 
his  father  Ercole,i.  217  ;  possesses 
himself  of  the  district  of  Este,  &c., 
i.  237 ;  defeats  the  Venetians  on 
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the  Po,  L  241  ;  excommmiicated 
by  the  Pope,  L  244 ;  contributes 
to  the  victory  of  the  French  at 
Bavenna,  i.  260 ;  detained  at 
Rome  by  Julius  II.,  i.  276  ;  effects 
his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the  no- 
bles of  the  Colonna  family,  i.  277 ; 
sends  Ariosto  as  his  ambassador 
to  Rome,  i.  277;  assists  at  the 
coronation  of  Leo  X.,  i.  301  ;  de- 
feats the  projects  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 
357  ;  j<Hns  Frauds  L  againat  Leo 
X.  and  the  emperor,  ii.  364 ;  is 
attacked  by  the  aUied  army,  ii. 
368. 

Alfonso,  son  of  Emanuel  king  of 
Portugal,  nominated  a  carSnal 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Alidosio  Francesco,  fiardinal  of 
Pafia,  defends  Bolagna  for  JuUns 
II.,  i.  248 ;  aasaesinated  at  RaYeaoa 
by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  i  248. 

AltJlio  Gabride^  bishop  of  Polycas- 
tro,  i.  41. 

Alviano  Bartolommeo  d*,  defeats  the 
troops  of  Alexander  VI.,  i  150  ;  de- 
feats the  emperor  elect,  Maidmi- 
lian,  i.  229;  his  opinion  on  the 
defence  of  the  Venetian  state,  i. 
234  ;  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
by  Louis  XII.,  i.,  235 ;  restored 
to  liberty,  i.  305 ;  captures  Oe- 
mona,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  i. 
313  ;  defends  Padua  against  the 
allies,  i.  322  ;  defeated  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Yicenza,  i.  323 ;  retires  to 
the  Brentel  before  Cardona,  ii  15  ; 
his  rapid  march  to  join  the  Fre&ch, 
ii.  22  ;  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  iL  24  ;  his  death  and 
character,  ii  30. 

Ambrogio  Teseo,  professor  of  the 
eastern  tongues  in  Bologna,  i  359; 
his  introduction  to  the  Chaldean 
and  other  languages,  i  359. 

Ammonio  Andrea,  ths  pope's  col- 
lector in  England,  i  373. 

Ancient  classic  writings,  early  trans- 
lations of,  ii.  133. 

Angeriano  Girolamo,  i.    1. 


Anjou,  family  of,  its  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  i.  73. 

Aniso  Giovanni,  called  <<  Janus  Any- 
sius,'*  i  41. 

Antiquario  Giacopo,  i.  54. 

Antiques,  the  research  of  them  en- 
couraged by  Leo  X.,  ii.  310. 

Aquila  Serafino  d',  an  Italian  poet, 
i30. 

Aragon,  family  of,  its  claims  to  the 

crown  of  Naples,  i  72. Don 

Henry,   cardinal  of,   i.  87. 


Giovanni  d%  son  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  a  cardinal,  i.  25. 

Aragona  ToUia  d*,  an  Italian  poetess, 
ii.  128. 

Aretino  Pietro,  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  ii  271. 

Ariosto  Lodovico,  his  early  wri^Jigs, 
i  46  ;  ambassad<Hr  from  the  dake 
of  Ferrara  to  Julius  II.,  i  277  ; 
visits  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  ii.  119  ; 
his  apologue  respecting  Leo  X.,ii. 
120  ;  obtains  a  papal  bull  for  the 
publication  oi  ius  poem,  it  121  ef 
388  ;  repairs  to  Florence,  ii.  121 ; 
is  deprived  of  his  stipend  by  the 
cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  ii  122  ; 
establishes  his  residence  in  Fer- 
rara, ii.  123  ;  effects  of  his  writings 
on  the  state  of  Europe,  ii.  123. 

Aristotle,  effects  of  his  writings^  ii. 
245  ;  conmientaries  on  his  works, 
ii246. 

Armellini  Francesco  raised  by  Leo 
X.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,iL  79. 

Airivabene  Giampietro,  his  ^  Goa- 
zagidos,"  i49. 

Arsilli  Francesco,  his  poem  '^De 
Poetis  Urbanis,**  ii.  183^ 

Arts,  their  revived  in  modem  times, 
ii.  309  ;  their  most  flonridiing 
period,  ii.  315  ;  Roman  school  o^ 
ii  336. 

Aubigny  Edoardo  d%  gNteral  to 
Charles  YIII.,  and  his  envoy  ai 
Rome,  i  83  ;  enters  Romagna  at 
the  head  of  the  French  army,  i 
91  ;  compels  the  duke  of  Calaiuna 
to  retrea^i  102 ;  appointed  gnnd 
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constable  of  Naples,  i.  128 ;  de- 
feats GonsalvO;  i.  139 ;  defeated 
in  Calabria  hy  Cardona,  i  201. 

Angurelli  Giovanni  Aurelio,  ii.  148  ; 
lus  «  Chrysopoeia,"  ii.  148. 

Aralos  Alfonso  d*,  marquis  of  Pes- 
cara,  defends  the  Gastel-nnovo  at 
Naples  against  Charles  YIIL,  i. 
119. Costanza  d',  an  ItaHan 

.;  poetess,  ii.  128. Ferdinando  d*, 

marquis  of  Pescara,  conunands 
the  light  in&ntry  at  the  battle  of 
Bavenna,  i.  260  ;  leads  the  attack 
»t  the  battle  of  T/lcenza,  i.  323 ; 
liis  death,  ii.  126. 

Bagnacatallo  Bartolommeo  da',  as- 
sists Raffaello  in  painting  the  Vati- 
can, ii.  338. 

Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  pre- 
vails on  Innocent  YIII.  to  keep 
his  brother  a  prisoner,  i.  27 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Alexander 
VT.,  i.  459  (n). 

Baldini  Baccio,  an  eariy  engraver  on 
copper,  iL  350. 

Bambridge,  Christopher,  cardinal 
archbidiop  of  York,  poisoned  by 
his  steward  at  Borne,  i.  371. 

Bandello  Matteo,  account  of  his  life 
and  novels,  ii.  270. 

Bandinelli  Baccio,  ii.  347  ;  erects  the 
monum^it  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  373. 

Baraballo  di  Gkieta,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  ii  180  ;  his  bur- 
lesque triumph  at  Rome,  ii.  181. 

Battiferra  Laura^  an  Italian  poetess, 
ii.  128. 

Bayard  Chevalier  de,  knights  Fran- 
cis I.  after  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
iL25. 

Beazzano  Agostino  accompanies 
Bembo  on  his  embassy  to  Venice, 
i  387  ;  accoimt  of  his  Ufe  and 
writings,  ii.  116. 

Belgioioso  Count  of,  sent  by  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza  to  invite  Charles  VIII. 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
i.  72  et  i.  74. 

Bellincione  Bernardo,  i.  54. 


Bembo  Pietro,  afterwards  cavdinal, 
i.  42 ;  his  letter  to  Julius  II.  on'  Ihe 
revival  of  short-hand  writing,  i. 
294  ;  appointed  pontifical  secre- 
tary by  Leo  X.,i.  306  ;  despatched 
by  Leo  X.  as  legate  to  Venice^  i. 
385  ;  his  proposto  to  the  senate, 
i.  385  ;  fails  in  the  object  of  his 
mission,  i.  387  ;  historical  mis- 
takes respecting  it,  i.  388 ;  account 
of  his  life  and  writings,  ii.  113  ; 
character  of  his  Latin  works, 
ii.  147 ;  his  valuable  libraxy,  iL 
289. 

Benigno  Comelio,  of  Viterbo,  pub- 
lishes the  works  of  Pindar  at 
Rome,  i.  348. 

Bentivoglio  Giovanni,  i.  54  ;  expelled 
from  Bologna  by  Julius  II.,  i.  220. 
Annibale  and  Hermes  re- 
stored to  Bologna  by  the  French, 
i.  248. 

Benzio  Trifone,  an  Italian  poet,  ii. 
172. 

Bemaudo  Bernardo,  ambassador 
from  the  king  of  Naples  to  Spain, 
i.  123. 

Bemi  Francesco,  account  of  his  life 
and  writmgs,  ii.  128 ;  his  ^  Orlando 
Innamorata,'*  ii.  131 ;  his  satirical 
sonnet  against  Pietro  Ai^tine,  ii. 
276. 

Beroaldo  Filippo  the  younger,  pub- 
liidlies  a  more  complete  ecfition  of 
the  works  of  Taeitus,  i.  356  ;  ap- 
pointed by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  ii.  281. 

Bifobiena  Bernardo  da,  directs  the 
riper  studies  of  Leo  X.,  i.  16  ;  p5^o- 
motes  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  i. 
298  ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
i.  298  ;  his  confidential  lettei^  to 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  ii.  7  ;  legate 
of  Leo  X.  to  France,  ii.  189  ;  ob- 
tains from  Francis  I.  the  bishopric 
of  Constance,  ii.  192. 

Bigi  Lodovico  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin 
poet,  i.  43. 

Bigio  Francia,  a  painter,  employef^ 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  348. 
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Bini  Gian-Franoesco,  cultiyates  the 
Poesia  Bemesca,  ii.  128. 

Blois,  treaty  of,  between  the  Vene- 
tiaiis  and  Loois  XII.,  L  308. 

Boccaccio  Giovanni,  effects  of  his 
writings,  ii.  85. 

Boechi  AchiUes,  caUed  «  Philerote," 
ii.  172. 

Bodenstein  Andrew,  called  "  Carlo- 
stadt,*'  his  public  disputation  at 
Leipsic,  ii  210. 

Boiardo  Matteo,  Maria,  count  of 
Scandiano,  i.  45  ;  his  **  Orlando 
Innamorato,'*  i.  45 ;  his  **  Amores  " 
and  other  writings,  1.  45. 

Bologna,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  i.  54 ;  restored  to  the  Roman 
see,  1 274. 

Bolzamo  Fra  Urfoano,  of  Belluno,  i. 
355. 

Bonasone  Giulio,  an  eminent  en- 
graver on  copper,  ii.  352. 

Borgio  Cesar,  second  son  of  Alex- 
ander YI.,  i.  87 ;  accompanies 
Charles  VIII.  on  his  expedition 
against  Naples,  i.  112  ;  accused  of 
the  murder  of  his  broUier,  i.  155  ; 
his  embassy  to  Louis  XII.,  i.  161 ; 
marries  Carlotta,  daughter  of  John 
d*Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  i.  169  ; 
attacks  ^e  cities  of  Romagna,  L 
172;  perseveres  in  his  attempts 
against  the  states  of  Italy,  i.  178  ; 
promises  to  restore  the  Medici  to 
Florence,  L  179  ;  turns  his  arms 
against  the  Florentine  state,  L 179 ; 
captures  Urbino  and  other  states 
of  Italy,  i.  185  ;  forms  an  alliance 
with  Louis  XII.,  i.  187 ;  the  princes 
of  Italy  oppose  him,  i.  188  ;  puts 
several  of  them  treacherously  to 
death  at  Sinigaglia,  i.  189  ;  seizes 
on  their  territories,  i.  192 ;  aspires 
to  the  title  of  king  of  Romagna 
and  Umbria,  i.  193 ;  compelled  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  YI.  to  quit 
Rome,  i.  202 ;  attacked  by  the 
Orsini,  i.  202  ;  the  states  of  Ro- 
magna retain  their  fideUty  to  him, 
i.  204  ;  negotiates  with  Julius  II., 


i  206 ;  betrayed  by  Gronaalvo,  and 
sent  to  Spain,  i.  207 ;  his  death,l 
209  ;  his  character,  L  209. — 
Greoffh>i,  youngest  son  of  Alexan- 
der VI.,  marrieB  Sanda  of  Aragon, 
L  87  ;  Griovanni,  eldest  son  U 
Alexander  VL,  created  duke  d 
Gandia,  i.  87;  wounded  at  tiie 
si^  of  Bracciano,  L 151 ;  created 
duke  of  Benevento,  i.  151  ;  his 
death,  i.  152 ;  particular  account 
of  it  by  BurduLrd,  L  153.— ^Ln- 
crezia,  dau^ter  of  Alexander  VL 
and  wife  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  kid 
of  Pesaro,  L  150 ;  manries  AJfouso 

of  Aragon,  i.  161. Roderigo,  tu 

Alexander  VI. 
Boscoli    Pietro   'Ptelo,    conspires 
against  the  Medici,  L  288 ;  decapi- 
tated, i.  305. 

Count  Cav.,  remarks  on  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope^ 
i  436  (n) ;  additional  notices  of 
Antiquario  and  his  friends,  from 
a  work  by  Sig.  Vermiglioli,  Peru- 
gia, 1813,  i.  447  ^n);  valuable 
manuscripts  by  Fehce  Feliduio, 
in  the  MS.  library  of  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkham,  formerly  in  possesdon 
of  Count  Bossi,  L  449  (n)  ;  no- 
tices the  use  of  artillery  before 
the  year  1330,  i.  452  (n) ;  cites 
several  works  respecting  ^e  first 
pvhlic  eatahlishment  for  botanical 
pursuits  before  published ;  consi- 
derable additions  to  them  might 
be  made,  L  487  (n)  ;  grants  made 
by  the  popes,  of  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  i.  492  (»)  ; 
submitted  to  by  European  states, 
i.  493  (n)  ;  Foggio  Bracciolini,  his 
<' Facetiae;"  number  of  editions 
cited  by  Panzer,  Henke,  &c.  iL 
440  (n)  ;  note  on  the  autlior's  too 
great  reliance  on  the  narrative  of 
Luther,  answered,  ii  442  (n) ;  note 
on  Tebaldeo,  one  of  the  first  im- 
prowisatori  in  Italy,  an  art  prac- 
tised also  by  Accolti,  ii.  444  (n); 
origin  of  the  macaronic  style  in 
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France,  Grermany  and  Italy,  ii. 
451  (n) ;  valuable  additions  to 
the  correspondelice  of  Gio.  Gior- 
gio Trissino,  with  the  most  cele- 
brated characters  and  scholars  of 
the  age,  ii.  451  (n) ;  coincides  with 
the  auUior  on  the  character  of 
y ida  ;  defended  against  the  French 
critics  ;  various  editions  of ;  that 
of  Oxford,  3  vols.  8vo.l722, 1725, 
and  1733,  ii.  455  (n);  note  on  the 
"Syphihs,"  of  Fracastoro,  ii  456 
(n)  ;  Latin  poems  of  Flaminio, 
collected  in  a  beautiful  volume  of 
rare  occurence,  ii.  460  (n) ;  the 
author's  opinion  of  Leo  X.  as  a 
great  patron  and  restorer  of  litera- 
ture, confirmed,  ii.  185  ;  his 
opinion  of  Luther's  character,  ii. 
467  (n)  ;  note  on  the  reformer 
Hubs  ;  singular  fact  respecting 
him  and  his  followers,  ii.  469  (n); 
remarks  on  controversial  and 
heretical  opinions,  ii.  469  (n); 
note  on  the  imperial  document 
against  Luther,  ii.  470  (n)  ;  ac- 
count of  Zuinglius,  ii.  471  (n); 
refutation  of  a  Catholic  opinion 
advanced  by,  ii.  471  (n);  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Luther,  ii. 
472  (ft) ;  remark  on  the  ill  efifects 
of  the  Reformation  on  literary 
studies,  ii.  472  (n) ;  notice  of  an 
**  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,'*  by  M.  Villers.  Note  by 
the  author  in  answer  to  M.  Yil- 
lers's  statements,  ii.  474  (n) ;  his 
fine  "  MS.  on  vellum,  of  L*Accer- 
ba,  a  poem  by  Cecco  d'Ascoli," 
ii.  477  (n);  opinion  of  the  "Cento 
Novelle  Antitiche,"  ii.  481  (n) ; 
of  the  historical  value  of  the  Ita- 
lian novelists,  ii.  481  (n)  ;  points 
out  a  curious  passage  in  the  poem 
of  ArsilU,  "de  Poetis  Urbanis," 
ii.  484  (n) ;  efforts  made  for  col- 
lecting books  in  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  279  (n)  ; 
mention  of  ancient  copies  of  Vir- 


gil and  Terence,  and, other  valua- 
ble MSS.  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Bembo,  ii.  487  (n) ;  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  Machiavelli, 
ii  292  (n) ;  note  on  Raphaers 
paintings  illustrated  by  d'Hanker- 
ville,  whose  valuable  MSS.  are  in 

Possession  of  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
*arr,  ii.  494  (n) ;  remarks  on  the 
Swiss  mercenaries,  the  system  re- 
probated by  Zuinglius,  ii.  504  (n); 
answer  to  the  censures  of  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers, 
ii.  506  (n)  ;  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter and  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  Leo,  ii.   506   (n). 

Donate,  his  chronicle,  i.  54. 

Bosso  Matteo,  abbot  of  Fiesole,  in- 
vests Leo  X.  with  the  insignia  of  a 
cardinal,  i.  21  ;  his  moral  writings, 
ii.  261. 

Botticelli  Sandro,  his  designs  for  the 
edition  of  Dante  of  1488,  ii.  350. 

Bracciolini  Giovan-Francesco,  ii  180. 
— Poggio,  efifects  of  his  writings, 
u.  85. 

Bramante,  employed  by  Alexander 
VI.  as  his  architect,  ii.  314  ;  great 
works  executed  by  him  for  Julius 
II.,ii,  314  ;  commences  the  modem 
church  of  S.  Pietro  at  Rome,  ii. 
319. 

Brandolini  Rafifaello,  ii.  177. 

Brescia  stormed  by  the  French,].  256. 

Brissonet,  bishop  of  S.  Maloes,  ap- 
pointed a  cardinal  by  Alexander 
VI.,  i  113. 

Britonio  Girolamo,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  ii.  180. 

Buonaccorsi  Filippo,  called  "  Calli- 
machus  Experiens,''  i.  30. 

Buonaroti  Michel- Agnolo,  quits  Flo- 
rence, ii.  315  ;  employed  at  Rome, 
ii  316  ;  emulation  between  him 
and  lionardo  da  Vinci,  ii.  316  ; 
his  colossal  statue  of  David,  ii  31 7 ; 
his  cartoon  of  the  wars  of  Pisa,  ii. 
317  ;  undertakes  the  monument  of 
Julius  II.,  ii.  319  ;  his  celebrated 
statue  of  Moses,  ii.  320  ;  quits  the 
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Mfrviee  of  JolioB  II.  in  diagUBt,  ii. 
820  ;  his  reconciliation  wiih  Jolius 
II.,  ii.  321  ;  erects  the  statae  of 
Jidins  II.  in  Bologna,  ii.  822 ;  com- 
mences his  worlffl  in  the  G&pella 
Sistina  ii.  323 ;  how  far  imitated 
by  Rafibello,  ii.  328  ;  employed  by 
lieo  X.  to  rebuild  the  Churdi  of  S. 
lioroizo,  at  Florence,  ii.  331  ;  de- 
signs for  Sebastino  del  Piombo  in 
competition  with  Baffaello^ii.  340; 
visits  Yittoria  Colonna  in  her  last 
moments,  iL  126  ;  employed  to 
^leonte  a  monument  of  Clement 
VII.  under  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation, ii.  506  (n), 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  eminent 
navigators,  ii.  256. 

Calcagnini  Celio,  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  ii.  304. 

Calchi  Bartolommeo,  i.  54. 

Calendar,  attempts  towards  correct- 
ing it,  ii.  254. 

CaUiergo  Zaccaria,  a  Greek  printer 
at  IU)me,  i.  348. 

Callimachus  Experiens,  see  Buon- 
accorsi. 

Calmeta  Yincenzo,  i.  54. 

Cambray,  League  of,  i.  230. 

Camerto  Yarino,  called  "Phavori- 
nus,"  i.  349;  his  "  Thesaurus  Cor- 
nucopiae,"  i.  489  (n)  ;  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Medici  family,  and 
bishop  of  Nocera,  i.  350  ;  his 
^  Apophthegms,"  i.  352 ;  his 
Greek  dictionary  under  the  name 
of  "Phavorinus,"  i.  352. 

Camillus,  Triumph  of,  represented 
at  Florence,  i.  377. 

Campeggio  Lorenzo,  nominated  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  il  78  ; 
legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  YIII., 
ii.  189. 

Campson,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  defeated 
by  Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
ii.  187. 

Canossa  Lodovico,  bishop  of  Trica- 
rica,  legate  from  Leo  X.  to  France 
and  England,  i.  369  ;  his  singular 


interriewwith  EirMiiiiisinliQiidoDi 
i.  373  ;  appointed  by  Fisnois  L 
bishf^  of  Baf  eauxy  i.  375  ;  his 
obsexvation  on  the  ocmdnct  of  Leo 
X.,  iL  202. 

Capilupi,  Lelio,  IppolitOyjmd  GMoillo, 
lAtin  poets,  iL  172. 

Capponi  Agostino  conspires  against 
tiie  Medici,  i.  288  ;  decajMtatod,  L 
305.— Piero,  Ids  cooxageoas 
opposition  to  ChariesVliI.,i.  106. 

Carracoi(di  Tristano,  L  39. 

CaraffJEi  Oliviero,  a  cardinal,  i.  26. 

Caravaggio  Polidoro  da,  an  ennnent 
painter,  ii.  338. 

Carbone  Girolamo,  L  39^ Anto- 
nio, lord  of  Alise,  i.  41. 

Cardinals  in  the  coUege  in  1492,  L 
23  ;  thirty-one  created  in  one  day 
by  Leo  X,  ii.  77. 

Cardona  Don  Raimondo,  vieetNy  of 
Ni^kf^  his  slow  operations  agunst 
Bolo^a,  i.  256  ;  conmiBa£  iSbe 
Spai&h  troops  at  the  Battle  of  Ba> 
yenna,  L  258 ;  assists  the  Medici  to 
regain  the  ci^  of  Florence,  i.  329  ; 
attacks  Padua,  i.  322  ;  commands 
the  Spanish  troops  against  Frauds 
I.,ii.  15  ;  his  indecinve  oppodtioa 
to  the  French,  ii.  23. 

Cariteo,  a  Neapolitan  poet,  i.  38. 

Carlostadt,or  Calostadius,  see  Boden- 
stein. 

Carro  Ludovico  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin 
poet,  i.  43. 

Carvajal  Bernardo,  cardinal,  diief 
of  the  council  of  Pisa,  L  249  ;  re- 
stored to  his  rank  by  Leo  X.,  L 
332  ;  performs  divine  service  on 
the  termination  of  the  council  of 
the  Lateran,  ii.  83. 

Casa  Giovanni  della,  archbishop  of 
Boievento,  ii.  131. 

Castagno  Cluistoforo,  attempts  to 
assassinate  Ziam,  brother  of  Ihe 
emperor  Bajazet,  L  27. 

Castiglione  Btudassare,  account  of  his 
life,  U.  264  ;  his  <'  libro  del  Cor- 
tegiano,''  ii.  268  ;  his  verses  on 
the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  iL  311. 
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CkiTMBlla  TpojttnOy  oowt  of  I^a,  i. 
39. 

Onto  Novelle  Aatidie,  n.  269. 

Cent  Nouvelles  NouTeHes,  u.  269. 

Cni  Renzo  da,  oommands  in  the 
f&KUemu  of  CrenMi,  ii.  16 ;  emi^oyed 
against  the  duke  of  tJrbino  by 
1^  X.,  ii.  54. 

Cesarini  Alessandro,  bishop  of  Pis- 
tG!Ja^  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.,  ii.  78. 

€Mo  Paolo-Emilio  mieed  to  the 
Tank  of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Oudcondyles  Demetrius,  instructs 
Leo  X.  in  Greek,  i.  16. 

Charles  YIII.  of  France,  invited  by 
Lodovioo  Sforza  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  resolves 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  i.  71  ; 
ins  character,  i.  73  ;  prepares  for 
his  expedition,  i.  77 ;  accommo- 
dates his  differences  with  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Spain,  i.  78 ;  and 
with  the  emperor  elect,  Maximi- 
lian, i.  79  ;  negotiates  with  the 
Florentines  for  their  assistance,  i. 
SO ;  dismisses  tiie  Florentine 
ambassadors  in  displeasure,  i.  82 ; 
is  encouraged  by  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  i.  84  ;  his  indecision,  i. 
84 ;  engages  Italian  stipendiaries, 
L  89  ;  passes  the  Alps,  i.  92  ;  is 
detained  by  sickness  at  Asti,  i.  93 ; 
his  interview  at  Pavia  witii  Gian- 
Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  i. 
93 ;  he»tates  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  enterprise,  i.  94 ;  determines 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Florence  to 
Rome,  i.  94  ;  prevails  on  Piero  de' 
Medici  to  surrender  to  him  the 
fortresses  of  Tuscany,  i.  95  ; 
enters  the  city  of  Florence,  i.  102 ; 
intends  to  reinstate  the  Medici,  i. 
104  ;  concludes  a  treaty  with  ihe 
Florentines,  i.  107  ;  enters  the 
states  of  the  church,  i.  107  ;  forms 
«n  alliance  with  Alexander  VI., 
1.  112  ;  exercises  supreme  autho- 
rity  in  Rome,  i.  113;  proceeds 
towards  Naples,  i.  1 16  ;  enters  the 


eify  of  Naples  as  sov«!«gn,L  118  ; 
his  conchiot  tiiere,  i.  120  ;  league 
among  tiie  states  of  Italy  to  oj^se 
his  return,  i.  123 ;  g^ves  great 
dissatislMstian  to  the  Neapolitans, 
i.  125  ;  hi^  coronation,  i.  125  ; 
resolves  to  return  to  France,  i.  127 ; 
proceeds  through'  the  Roman 
territories,  i.  128 ;  airives  at 
Viterbo,  i.  129  ;  arrives  at  Siena, 
i.  129  ;  his  interview  with  Savo- 
narola at  Pisa,  i.  130  ;  his  troops 
massacre  the  inhabitants  of  Pon- 
tremoli,  i.  133  ;  he  passes  the 
Apennines,  i.  133  ;  is  opposed  by 
the  allied  army  under  the  marquis 
of  Mantua,  i.  134  ;  prepares  for 
engagement,  i.  135  ;  effects  the 
passage  of  the  Tare,  i.  136 ;  returns 
to  France,  i.  142 ;  consequences 
of  his  expedition  to  Naples,  i.  143  ; 
his  death,  i.  160. 

Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  after- 
wards Charles  V.,  assumes  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands, 
ii.2. 

Charles  Y.,  having  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Spein,  forms  the  treaty 
of  Noyon  with  Francis  I.,  ii.  59  ; 
endeaTours  to  obtain  the  titie  of 
king  of  the  Romans  and  the  inves- 
titure of  Nicies,  ii.  195  ;  contends 
for  the  imperial  crown,  iL  198  ; 
elected  emperor,  ii.  200  ;  summons 
Luther  to  attend  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  ii.  223  ;  declares  his  opi- 
ni<m  of  Lnther  in  writing,  ii.  228  ; 
issues  an  imperial  decree  against 
him,  ii.  230  ;  unites  with  Leo  X. 
in  restoring  the  family  of  Sforza 
to  Milan,  ii.  359. 

Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy,  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  Francis  I.  and 
the  Swiss,  ii.  21. 

Chigi  Agostino,  a  merchant  at  Rome, 
celebrates  the  election  of  Leo  X., 
i.  303  ;  publishes  the  first  Greek 
books  at  Rome,  i.  348  ;  employs 
Raffoello  to  decorate  his  palace, 
now  called  the  Famesina,  ii.  384. 
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Cibo  Francesco,  son  of  Innocent 
YIII.,  marries  Maddalena,  sister 
of  Leo  X.,  i.  11  ;  sdls  his  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  Roman 

state,  i.  7 1 . Innocenzio,  nephew 

of  Leo  X.,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal,!.  326. 

Geco  Francesco,  his  poem  of  ^  Mam- 
hriano,"  i  47. 

Cingoli  Benedetto  d%  i.  54. 

CinUiio  da  Tivoli,  envoy  of  Leo  X.  to 
Louis  XXL  i.  310. 

Cleofilo  Ottavio,  of  Ferrara,  i.  43. 

Clergy,  their  misconduct  arraigned 
by  the  early  promoters  of  litera- 
ture, ii.  84. 

Coccajo  Merlino,  see  Folengi. 

Colocci  Angelo,  his  celebrated  col- 
lection of  antiques,  ii.  312. 

Ck>lombo  Christoforo,  or  Columbus,  ii. 
256. 

Colonna  Prospero,  conveys  Caesar 
Borgia  to  Spain,  i.  208  ;  defeats 
d' Alviano  at  the  battle  of  Vicenza, 
i.  260  ;  opposes  the  French  in  the 
Milanese,  ii.  15  ;  surprised  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  French,  ii. 
18  ;  commands  the  allied  army 
against  Milan,  ii.  362 ;  attacks  the 
city  of  Parma,  ii.  363  ;  passes  the 
Adda,  ii,  366  ;  captures  Milan, 
ii.  367  ;  attacks  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 

ii.   368. Fabrizio,    commands 

the  Italian  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  i.  260  ;  made  prisoner, 
i.  260  ;  assists  in  releasing  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  from  Rome,  i. 

275. Marc- Antonio      defends 

Ravenna  against  Gaston  de  Foix, 
L  259 ;  assists  in  hberating  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  275  ;  defends 
Verona  against  the  French  and 

Venetians,    ii.      67. Pompejo 

nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X., 
ii  80. — ^Vittoria,  account  of  her 
life  and  writings,  ii.  124 ;  her  at- 
tachment to  the  reformed  rehgion, 
stated  by  both  the  German  and 
Italian  translators  of  this  work,  ii. 
126. 


Combat  of  thirteen  French  and  thi^ 
teen  Italian  soldiers,  i.  198. 

Compare  Pietro,  a  Nei^Iitan  aoi- 
dCTnifiian,  1 41. 

Conspiracy  of  the  cardinals  to  p<M80B 
Leo  X.,  it  69;  observations  there- 
on, ii.  76. 

Constantino,  his  supposed  donation 
to  the  church,  L  4. 

Conti  Francisco  de%  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Contucd  Andrea  Sansovino,  his  cde^ 
brated  group  of  S.  Anne,  ii.  182 ; 
employed  as  a  sculptor  by  Leo  X., 
ii.  347. 

Corbey,  treaty  of,  i.  333. 

Comazzano  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet, 
i.  54. 

Cometo  Cardinal  Adrian  di,  a  party 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Leo  X.) 
ii.73. 

Cortese  Paolo,  a  promoter  of  litera- 
ture at  Rome,  i.  30. 

Corvino  Massimo,  bishop  of  MasBS, 
i.  41. 

Coryciana,a  collection  of  Latin  poems 
by  Roman  authors,  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  ii.  183. 

Corycius  Janus,  see  Gorizio. 

Cosmico  Nicolo  Lelio,  a  Latin  poet, 
i.  47. 

Cotta  Giovanni,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  42. 

Coxe,  archdeacon,  answer  to  his 
observation  on  the  author's  charac- 
ter of  Maximilian  I.,  ii.  510  (nj. 

Crinitus  Petrus,  see  Ricci. 

Cugna  Tristano,  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  Leo  X.,  i.  362. 

Cupi  Giovanni  de',  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Dante,  satirizes  the  Roman  church, 
ii.  84. 

Decio  Filippo,  delivers  instructions 
in  the  academy  of  Pisa  to  Leo  X., 
i.  18. 

Delfino  Pietro,  one  of  the  instructors 
of  Leo  X.  and  general  of  the  order 
of  Camaldoli.  His  letters,  Venice, 
1 624,folio,very  rare ;  display  great 
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viyadtyand  learning :  died  in  1525, 

i.  437  (n). 
Dijon,  treaty  of,  i  321. 
Dioscorides,  his  works  published,  ii. 

261. 
Discoveries  in  the  East  and  West 

Indies,  ii.  255 ;  consequences  there- 
of, ii.  257. 
Dulciatus  Antonius,  inscribes  to  Leo 

X.  his  treatise  '^De  Kalendarii 

Correctione,"  ii.  254. 

Eccius  Johannes,  animadverts  on  the 
propositions  of  Luther,  ii.  94  ;  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the 
papal  buU,  condemning  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  ii.  217. 

Ecus  L',  a  French  general,  made 
prisoner  by  Guicdardini  at  Reggio, 
iL  361. 

Egidio  of  Yiterbo,  an  Italian  poet,  i. 
42  ;  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  rank 

of  cardinal,  ii.  77. Cardinal 

legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Spain,  ii. 
189. 

Elio  Giovanni,  called  <<Elio  Mar- 
chese,"  i.  41. 

Eliseo  Giovanni,  called  '<  Elysius  Cal- 
entius,'*  i.  42. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sends  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Leo  X.,  L  361. 

Engravmg  on  copper,  its  origin  and 
progress,  ii.  350. 

Entraghes  D',  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Pisa,  i.  132  ;  sells  it  to  the  in- 
habitants, i.  146. 

Erasmus  Desiderius,  his  interview 
with  Canossa,  the  pope's  legate  in 
London,  i.  373  ;  his  account  of  a 
singular  sermon  delivered  before 
Juhus  II.,  ii.  87  ;  favours  the  cause 
of  Luther,  ii.  104  ;  engages  in  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  agitated 
at  Leipsic,  ii.  210  ;  his  opinon  re- 
specting picturesque  representa- 
tions in  places  of  worship,  ii.  241  ; 
friendly  correspondence  with  Leo 
X.,  ii.  386. 

Ercole  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara,  a 
promoter  of  literature,  i.  44;  en- 


courages Charles  VIII.  to  attack 
Naples,  i.  84  ;  appointed  umpire 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  i.  164  ;  dies,  i.  216. 

Este,  tragicjEd  event  in  the  family  of, 

i.  217 Ferdinando  d',  remains 

fifly-four  years  in  prison,  i.  218. 

Giulio  imprisoned  for  life,  i. 

218. 

Etching  on  copper  invented,  ii.  353. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Leo  X.,  i.  2  ;  political  sys- 
tem of,  i.  2  ;  pacification  of,  ii.  58. 

Faerno  Gabriello,  his  Latin  fables, 
ii.  172. 

Famese  Alessandro,  cardinal,  after- 
wards  Paul  III.,  announces  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  i.  297  ;  legate 
from  Leo  X.  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  ii.  189  ;  his  improve- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  mke  of 
Bolsena,  ii.  393. 

Fascitello  Onorato,  a  Latin  poet,  ii. 
172. 

Federigo  of  Arragon,  afterwards  king 
of  Naples,  his  interview  with 
Charles  YIII.,  i.  120  ;  succeeds 
his  nephew  Ferdinand  II.,  i.  146  ; 
attempts  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  Louis  XII.,  i.  182;  is  be- 
trayed by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  i. 
182;  retires  to  Ischia,  i.  183;  re- 
linquishes the  crown  of  Naples,  i. 
184;  mediates  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchs,  i.  210. 

Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Naples,  forms 
an  alliance  witib  the  Florentines, 
i.  73  ;  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
Charles  YIII.  to  relinquish  his  en- 
terprise,  i.  85;  prepares  for  his 
defence,  i.  86;  dies,  i.  87. 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria,  after- 
wards Ferdimmd  II.  king  of  Na- 
ples, opposes  the  French  in  Ro- 
magna,  i.  91  ;  retreats  before 
D'Aubigny,  i.  101;  assumes  the 
crown  on  the  resignation  of  his 
father  Alfonso,  i.  115;  prepara- 
tions for  defending  himself  against 
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Cauffles  VIII.  L  115;  retires  be- 
fore  the  French  army,  i.  117;  re- 
Inannn  his  subjects  firani  their  oath 
of  fidelity,  i.  118 ;  escapes  to  iBchia, 
L  118;  kills CsndiDa,lieateDaiit  of 
the  castle  of  Ischia,  i.  118 ;  refuses 
to  treat  with  Charles  VIII.  for  the 
surrender  of  his  crown,  i.  120;  re- 
sorts to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  i.  122  ;  reoovers  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  i.  133;  expels  the 
French  from  his  domimons,  L  141. 

Ferdinand  II.  marries  his  aunt  Jo- 
anna, i.  145;  dies,  i.  146. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  agrees 
with  Charles  VlII.  not  to  interfere 
in  the  concerns  of  Naples,  i.  78; 
assists  Ferdinand  II.  kmg  of  Na- 
ples, to  expel  the  French  from  his 
dominions,  i.  122;  forms  a  secret 
treaty  with  Louis  XII.  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  i. 
182 ;  quarrels  with  Louis  XII.  res- 
pecting the  partition  of  Naples,  i. 
198;  expels  the  French  from  Na- 
ples, i.  201 ;  marries  Grermaine  de 
Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  i.  219; 
visits  his  Neapolitan  dominions,  i. 
222;  joins  Leo  X.  in  the  treaty  of 
Mechlin,  i.  310;  forms  an  alliance 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  against  Francis  I.,  ii. 
46;  his  death  and  character,  ii.  49. 

Fermo  OUverotto  da,  put  to  death 
by  Csesar  Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia,  i. 
193. 

Ferrara,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  i.  43. 

Ferreri  Bonifazio,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Ficino  Marcilio,  appointed  a  canon 
of  Florence,  i.  66. 

Filiberta  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Francis  I., 
marries  GiuUano  de'  Medici,  ii.  5. 

Firenzuola  Agnolo,  ii.  130. 

Flaminio  Giovan-Antonio,  favoured 
by  Julius  II.,  i.  293. — Marc- Anto- 
nio of  Sicily,  i.  42. — MarcAnto- 
nio  of  Serraville,  account  of  his 
life,  ii.  167;  his  writings,  ii.  171. 


FloddMk,  batde  «^  i,  319. 

Florentines  attack  Pisa,  i.  146;  iioRii 
an  alliance  with  Ladvvieo  Sfemt, 
i.  159;  recover  the  pnwnnniwi  of 
Pisa,  i.  241;  extinction  of  their 
popiUar  gevemmenty  t  S2B;  their 
splendid  pageants,  L  375  ;  state  of 
their  government  on  tiie  death  of 
Lorraizo  duke  of  Urbino,  ii.  202. 

Foix  Gaston  de,  relieves  Bologna,  L 
253 ;  storms  the  city  of  Bresda,  L 
256;  attacks  Ravenna,  i.  257;  de- 
feats the  allies  before  Ravenna,  i 
260;  his  death,  i.  262. 

Folohi  Giovanni,  conspires  against  the 
Medici,  i  340 ;  pardoned  by  Leo 
X,  I  305. 

Folengi  Teofilo,  called  <«Merlmo  Coo- 
caio,"  it  1 32;  maearoBdc  poemsand 
other  works,  it  132. 

Fortiguerra  Scipione,  called  *^  Cbrte- 
romaohus,"  i.  352. 

Fracastoro  Girolamo,  account  of  his 
life,  ii.  158 ;  his  poem  entitled  ^Sy- 
philis," ii.  159. 

Fx^cis,  duke  of  Angouldme,  i.  390; 
succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France 
by  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  ii.  1; 
assumes  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan, 
ii.  2;  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  il  3 ;  with  H«uy 
VIII.,  ii.  3;  with  the  Venetians,  iL 
4 ;  prepares  to  attack  the  Milanese, 
ii.  14;  arrives  at  Turin,  ii  20; 
summons  the  city  of  Milan  to  sur- 
render, ii.  21;  ineffectually  endea- 
vours to  form  an  alliance  with  die 
Swiss,  ii.  22 ;  defeats  them  at  Ma- 
rignano,  ii.  24;  knighted  by  the 
chevalier  Bayard,  ii.  25 ;  possesses 
himself  of  tiie  Milanese,  ii.  27; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Leo  X.,  ii 
27 ;  receives  at  Milan  an  embassy 
from  the  Venetians,  ii.  30 ;  inter- 
view with  Leo  X.  at  Bok^na,  ii 
37 ;  abolishes  the  PragmaticSuic- 
tion  and  concludes  tibe  ConcordcU 
with  Leo  X.,  ii.  40 ;  forms  designs 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ii49; 
suspects  Leo  X.  of  insincerity,  ii 
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51;  endeavoim  to  gain  him  over, 
iL  58 ;  joins  in  the  tMafy  of  Noyon, 
ii.  59;  opposes  the  projects  of 
CSuudes  of  Spain,  ii.  196;  contends 
DTitfa  faim  for  the  imperial  crown, 
IL  198;  prepares  to  defend  hislta- 
lian  possessions,  ii.  363;  divested 
of  the  Milanese  by  Charles  V .  and 
Leo  X.,  ii.  367. 

fbcanco  Nicoolo,  writes  against  Pietro 
Aretino,  ii.  275. 

Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  favours 
Luliier,  iL  96 ;  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  hearing  of  his  cause  in  Grermany, 
ii.  98;  refuses  to  condemn  Luther, 
ii.  102;  receives  from  Leo  X.  the 
consecrated  rose,  ii.  208. 

Fr^goso  Antonio,  called  <<Phileremo," 
1  54. — Ottaviano  brings  to  Rome 
the  first  .intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  L264. — Giano  escapes 
from  Gtonoa,  i.  313. — Ottaviano, 
doge  of  Grenoa,  assumes  the  title  of 
governor  for  the  king  of  France, 
ii.  12 ;  vindicates  himself  to  Leo  X., 
ii.  13;  surrenders  G^ioa  to  the 
Froich,  ii.  16. 

Fmnani  Adamo,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  172. 

.Fusco  Tomaso,  a  Neapc^tan  acade- 
mician, i.  41. 

Fuseli  Henry,  his  letter  to  the 
author  on  the  subject  of  Michel- 
Agnok),  and  Vittoria  Colonna ; 
Midiel  Agnolo's  painting,  in 
chicvro-^ewroj  of  Christ  at  the  Well 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  at  Capo  di 
Monte  ;  since  in  the  author's  pos- 
session, and  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  ii 
448  (n). 

Galaixo  Antonio,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, i.  41. 

Gallo  Fillenio,  of  Montesano,  an 
Italian  poet,  i.  443  {n). 

Gama  Vasco  del,  his  discoveries 
celebrated  at  Rome,  i.  361. 

Gambara  Veronica,  account  of  her 
life  and  writings,  ii.  127. 


Gazoldo  Giovanni,  poet  and  hnfroon,' 
ii.  180. 

Greorge,  duke  of  Saxony,  attends  the 
disputes  of  Lather  and  his  adver- 
saries at  LeqMic,  ii.  210. 

Ghiaradadda,  battle  of,  i.  235. 

Ghiberti  Giammatteo,  apostolic  da- 
tary  and  bishop  of  Verona,  ii. 
162  ;  an  opponent  to  Pietro  Are- 
tino, ii.  274. 

Gianuasio  Alfonso,  i.  40. Pietro 

Jacopo,  i.  40. 

Giovio  Paullo,  called  ^PauUus  Jo- 
vius,"  his  vindication  of  Gonsalvo, 
i.  223 ;  his  treatise  de  ^  Piscibus 
Romanis,"  u.  298  ;  his  favourable 
reception  by  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  ii. 
299  ;  his  historical  writings,  ii. 
300. 

Giustiani  Agostino  publishes  a 
polygtot  edition  of  the  Psalter, 
1360. 

Gonzago  Lodovico  protects  the 
Latin  poet  Cosmico  from  the  in- 
quisition,    i.     47. Francesco, 

marquis  of  Mantua,  commands 
the  allied  army  of  Italy  against 
Charles  YIU.,  L  134  ;  opposes 
hispa88ageoftheTaro,i.l36;  high 
commendations  of  him,  i.  138  ;  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  the 
church,  i.  221 ;  tiScen  prisoner  by 

the  Venetians,  i.   239. Fede- 

rigo,marquis  of  Mantua,  appointed 
by  Leo  X.  captain-general  of  the 

church,  ii.  362. ^Federigo,  lord 

of  Bozzolo,  i.  263 ;  joins  the 
French  in  the  defence  of  Milan 

ii.  360. Ridolfo,  a  commander 

at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,i.  134  ; 
kiUed,  i  137. 

Gorizio    Giovanni,    called    '<  Janus 
Corycius,"  a  patron  of  learning  at 
Rome,  ii.  1 82. 
Granacci    Francesco,  employed    in 
the  preparing  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tions at  Florence,  i.  379. 
Grasso  Luca,  a  Neapolitan  academi- 
cian, i.  41. 
Gravina  Pietro,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  42. 
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Grimani,   cardinal^   his  library   at 
Rome,  ii.  288. 

Grudins  Nicolas  of  Rohan,  a  Nea- 
politan academician,  L  42 

Goicdardini  Pietro,  envoy  from 
Florence  to  congraiolato  Lbo  X.,  i. 

304. Francesco,  &vonred  and 

employed  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  297  ;  his 
history  of  Italy,  ii.  297  ;  makes 
the  French  general  L'Ecus  a 
prisoner  at  R^ggio,  ii.  360  ;  ap- 
pointed bv  Leo  X.  conunissary- 
general  of  the  papal  army,  ii.  363. 

Goidacerio  Agado,  dedicates  his 
Hebrew  grammar  to  LeoX.,  i.  360. 

Gorck,  canlinal  of,  Matteo  Lan^, 
imperial  ambassador  to  Leo  X.,  i. 
324  ;  his  ambition  and  avarice,  L 
381. 

Gynddi  Lilio  Gregorio,  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  ii.  306. 

Gyraldi  Giovambattista  Cyntho,  ii. 
307. 

Henke,  severe  denmiciations  of  the 
Roman  church  pointed  out,  in  the 
poem  ^  De  Cahunitatibus  Tempo- 
rum,"  by  Baptista  Mantuano,  i. 
446  (n)  ;  refutation  of  his  charge 
of  having  overrated  the  merits  of 
Aldo,  i,  449  (».)  ;  note  of,  which 
confirms  the  idea  that  the  pope 
was  adverse  to  the  war,  i.  456  (n) ; 
note  of,  on  the  policy  of  Maximi- 
liui,  i.  464  (n)  ;  authorities  to 
prove  Ceesar  Borgia  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  464  (ti)  ; 
strictures  on  the  character  of  the 
Car.  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
pope  Clement  VII.,  ii.  439  (n)  ; 
note  by,  on  the  influence  of  pagan 
mythology  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 
441  (n)  ;  accusation  of  Leo*s 
misapplying  the  property  of  the 
church,  answered,  ii.  441  (n)  ; 
X  the  title  of  emperor  elect  of  lie 
Romans,  customary  till  the  disso- 
lution of  the  German  imperial  dig- 
nity, ii.  466  (n)  ;  thinks  the  Re- 
formation not  unfavourable  to  the 


fine  arts,  ii.  473  (n)  ;  high  opinion 
of  the  Latin  po^ns  of  Castiglione, 
ii.  481  (n);  quotes  some  verses  of 
Beroaldo,  addressed  to  Grhifio  de' 
Medici,  pope  Clement  YII.,  iL  486 
(n)  ;  notes  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Gnicciardini,  iL  488  (n) ; 
note  on  Leo  X.,  causes  of  tiie 
diversity  of  opinions  respectiiig 
him,  ii.  507  (n),  gives  a  curious 
Latin  epistle  from  Longolius  to 
Leo  X.,ii.  510. 

Henry  YIII.  lane  of  England,  joins 
with  Julius  II.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  against  Louis  XII.,  L  251 ; 
unites  with  Leo  X.  in  Hie  treaty 
of  Mechlin,  i  310  ;  subsidises  the 
emperor  electa  Maximiliaii,  t  311 ; 
invades  France,  i  S18 ;  defeals 
the  French  at  the  faattie  of  the 
Spurs,  i  318  ;  ci^tares  Toumay, 
and  appoints  Wolaey  bishop  of  that 
see,  i.  318  ;  captores  Terouenne 
and  gives  it  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  i.  318 ;  receives  a 
congratulatory  letter  on  his  vic- 
tories from  Leo  X.,  i.  320  ;  retuins 
to  England,  i.  322  ;  forms  an  alli- 
ance vdth  Louis  XII.,  i.  368 ; 
agrees  to  give  his  sister  Mary  in 
marriage  to  the  French  king,  I 
369  ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
Francis  I.,  ii.  3  ;  admonishes  him 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Christ- 
endom, ii.  16  ;  joins  the  alliance 
against  Francis  I.,  ii.  46  ;  forms 
the  treaty  of  London  with  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and 
Leo  X.,  ii.  60  ;  writes  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  seven  sacraments 
against  Luther,  ii.  230  ;  is  honoured 
by  Leo  X.  with  the  titie  of  Defend- 
er of  the  Faith,  ii.  231  ;  sends 
Aretino  three  hundred  gold  crowns, 
ii.  273. 

Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  iL 
289. 

Jacobatio  Domenico,  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 
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James  IV.  king  of  Scotland^  threat- 

.  ens  Henry  VIII.,  L  318  ;  enters 
England  in  great  force,  i.  319  ;  is 
defeated  and  slain  at  tlie  batUe  of 
Flodden,  i.  319. 

Inghirami  Tomaso  Fedro,  librarian 
ofihe  Vatican,  ii.  280.] 

Innocent  VIII.  (Giambattista  Cibo) 
elected  pope,  i.  10  ;  appoints  Gio- 
Tanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X.,  a  cardinal,  i.  14  ;  receives  him 
into  the  college,  i.  21  ;  his  death 
and  character,  L  64. 

Joyius  Panllus,  see  Giovio. 

Italian  poets  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
ii.  108  ;  general  classification  of 
them,  ii.  142. 

Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere), 
i.  25  ;  quits  Rome  on  the  election 
of  Alexander  VI.,  i.  68  ;  his  in- 
terview  with    the   cardinal    de' 
Medici  at  Savona,  i.  172  ;  elected 
pope,  i.  20  6 ;  his  treaty  wi&  Caesar 
Borgia,  i.  206  ;  attempts  to  divest 
Borgia  of  his  territories,  i.  206  ; 
seizes  the  dties  of  Perugia  and 
Bologna,   i    220 ;  joins   in    the 
league  of  Cambray,  i.  231 ;  excom- 
mimicates  the  Venetians,  i.  235  ; 
deserts  his  allies  and  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Venetians,  i.  242 ; 
excommunicates  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  i.  244  ;  is  besieged  in  Bo- 
logna, i.   244 ;   captures   Miran- 
dola,  i.  247  ;  restores  it  to  Giovan- 
Francesco  Pico,  i.  248  ;  loses  the 
city  of  Bologna,  i.  248  ;  his  statue 
by    Michel-Agnolo    destroyed,  i. 
248  ;  unites    with    Ferdinand  of 
Spain  and  Henry  VIII.  in  the  holy 
league,   L    251 ;    determines    to 
restore  the  Medici  to  Florence,  i. 
252  ;   opens   the   council  of  the 
Lateran,   i.  267;  deceives  Louis 
XII.,  i.  269  ;  recovers  Bologna,  i. 
274;  his  treacherous  conduct  to 
the    duke   of    Ferrara,  i.    276  ; 
threatens  to  have  the  poet  Ariosto 
■^^  thxown  into  the  sea,  i.  277  ;  his 
death,  i.  289  \  his  character  and 


conduct  considered,  1 289  ;  library 
formed  by  him,  L  293  ;  letter 
to  him  from  Pietro  Bembo,  i. 
479  (n) ;  his  encouragement  of  the 
&rts,ii  315  ;  undertakes  to  rebuild 
the. church  of  S.  Pietro, ii.  319  ; 
his  monument  by  Michel-Agnolo, 
ii.  320. 
Justiniano  Paullo,  an  early  instructor 
of  Leo  X.,  i.  18. 

Ljtteus  Pomponius,  an  eminent 
scholar  at  Rome,  i.  438  (n). 

Lampridio  Benedetto,  a  Lisitin  poet, 
ii.  172. 

Lanfredini  Giovanni,  Florentine 
envoy  at  Rome,  i.  12, 

Lapi  Basilio,  dedicates  to  Leo  X. 

.  his  treatise  «  De  setatum  computa- 
tione,"  ii  264. 

Lascar  Giovanni,  employed  by  Leo 
X.  in  the  promotion  of  Greek 
literature,  i.  340  ;  appointed  to 
superintend  the  Greek  press  at 
Rome,  i.  346. 

Lateran,  council  of,  opened  by 
Julius  II.,  i.  267  ;  its  sittings 
renewed  by  Leo  X.  i.  324  ;  its 
termination,  ii.  83. 

Latin  poetry,  its  progressive  im- 
provement, ii.  145  ;  urbanity  of 
Latin  writers  in  the  time  of  Leo 
X.,  ii.  172 ;  particularly  cultiva- 
ted at  Rome,  ii.  173. ^Extem- 
porary Latin  poets,  ii.  177. 

Latino  Giacomo,  of  Flanders,  a 
Neapolitan  academician,  i.  42. 

Laurentian  library,  its  establishment 
and  vicissitudes,  ii.  277. 

Leo  the  Tenth  (Giovanni  de*  Medici) 
bom,  i.  1 ;  destined  to  the  church, 
i.  7, 8  ;  receives  the  Tonsura,  i.  8  ; 
appointed  by  Louis  XI.  abbot  of 
ForUe  dolce,  i.  9  ;  appointed  abbot 
of  Passignano  by  Sixtus  IV.,  i. 
9 ;  his  numerous  church  prefer- 
ments, i.  10  ;  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  cardinal,  i.  1 1 ;  his  education,  i. 
15 ;  causes  of  the  defects  in  his 
character,  i.  17;  r^aira  to  the 
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academy  of  Pisa,  i.  18;  receives 
'  the  insignia  of  a  cardinal,  i.  21 ; 
quits  Florence  to  reside  at  Rome, 
i  22 ;  his  entry,  and  reception  at 
Rome,  i.  28;  his  letters  to  his 
brother  on  the  death  his  father, 
i.  64  a  409 ;  appointed  legate  of 
the  patrimony  and  of  Tuscany,  i. 
65 ;  visits  Florence,  i.  65;  returns 
to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  i.  65;  retires  again  to 
Florence  on  tiie  election  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  L  68 ;  expelled  the 
city  of  Florence  with  his  brothers, 
i.  100 ;  escapes  to  Bologna,  i.  100; 
retires  to  Gastello,  i.  104 ;  quits 
Italy  and  travels  through  Europe, 
i.  170;  his  interview  witii  tiie  car- 
dinal GiuHano  della  Revere  at 
Savona.,  i.  171 ;  returns  to  Rome, 
L  175 ;  his  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, i.  213 ;  his  difficulties  and 
embanrassments,  i.  2 1 5 ;  appointed 
to  the  chief  direction  of  the  papal 
troops,  i.  253;  differs  in  opinion 
with  the  Spanish  generals,  i.  254 ; 
legate  of  tiie  church  at  the  battie 
of  Ravenna,  i.  259 ;  made  a  pri- 
soner, 259 ;  despatches  Giulio  de' 
Medici  to  Rome,i.  264 ;  delivered 
up  to  the  custody  of  the  cardinal 
Sanseverino,  i,  264 ;  conveyed  to 
Milan,  i.  265;  absolves  his  ene- 
mies»  i.  266  ;  effects  his  escape,  i. 
273 ;  attempts  by  the  aid  of  tiie 
Spanish  troops  to  regain  the  city 
of  Florence,  i.  280;  endeavours 
to  preserve  from  pillage  the  in- 
habitants of  Prato,  i.  281 ;  re- 
stored to  Fl(»rence,i.  284 ;  returns 
to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Julius  II.j 
i.  295 ;  'elected  pope,  i.  296 ;  as- 
sumes the  name  of  '^Leo  the 
Tenth,"  i.  296;  motives  of  the 
choice  of  the  college,  i.  297 ;  rea- 
sons for  his  assuming  the  name  of 
Leo  X.,  L  299 ;  his  coronation,  i. 
299;  splendid  procession  to  the 
Lateran,  i.  300 ;  pardons  tiie  con- 
flpiratem  at  FUuraaQe',  I.   ^^\ 
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favours  the  family  of  SoderinI,  I 
806 ;  recals  Piero  Soderini,  late' 
OonfiUomere,  from  exile,  L  306; 
appoints  Bembo  and  Sadoleti  pon- 
tifical secretaries,  i.  306 ;  resolves 
to  establish  the  peace  of  Europe, 
i.  307;  endeavours  to  disscnde 
Louis  XII.  from  attacking  1& 
Ian,  i.  365 ;  opposes  his  attenqit 
upon  Italy,  i.  309 ;  forms  the  treaty 
of  Mechhn,  i.  310 ;  subsidises  liie 
Swiss,  i.  311 ;  recommends  lenient 
measures  to  his  allies,  L  316 ;  his 
congratulatory  letter  to  Henry 
YIII.,  i.  320 ;  appointed  to  decide 
the  di£f!erences  between  the  Yene- 
tians  and  the  emperor  dect,  Mud- 
milian,  I  324 ;  renews  the  sittings 
of  the  Lateran  coundl,  i.  324; 
nominates  four  cardinals,  i  325; 
pardons  tiie  cardinals  who  had 
adhered  to  the  council  of  I^sa,  I 
880^;  receives  the  humiliation  of 
Louis  XII.,  i.  332 ;  high  expect- 
ations formed  of  his  pontificate, 
i.  336 ;  restores  tiie  (fymruukmf 
or  Roman  Academy,  i.  338 ;  en- 
courages the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  i.  340;  his  letter  to 
Musorus,  i  341 ;  founds  the  Greek 
institute  at  Rome,  i.  342 ;  address 
to  him  in  Greek  verse,  prefixed 
by  Musurus  to  his  first  edition  of 
Plato,  i.  342;  appoints  Musnms 
archbishop  of  Malvasia,  i  342; 
dedication  to  him  by  Aldo  Manu- 
zio  of  the  wori&s  of  Plato,  i  343 ; 
grants  to  Aldo  a  pontifi<^  privi- 
lege, i.  345 ;  establishes  a  Greek 
press  at  Rome,  i.  346 ;  obtains  and 
publishes  a  more  complete  copy  of 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  L  356; 
encourages  the  study  of  Oriental 
literature,  i.  358 ;  vindicated  by 
the  author  from  the  chaive  ad* 
vanced  by  Mr.  Henke,  of  having 
increased  ^e  restrictions  upon  the 

Eress,  1.  490  (n) ;  directs  the  trans- 
ktion  of  the  Scriptures  by  Pagnini 
in  be  published  at-  his  expense^  L 
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860;  encourages  researches  for 
eastern  manuscripts,  i,  360 ;  orders 
public  thaiUtsgivings  for  tiie  suc- 
cess of  the  Christian  arms,  i.  361 ; 
receives  a  splendid  embassy  from 
the  king  of  Portugal,  i.  362  ;  con- 
fers on  him  the  consecrated  rose, 
i  363 ;  grants  to  him  the  newly- 
discovei^  countries,  i.  364  ;  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  aUxance 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  i. 
366;  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
French  and  English  sovereigns,  i. 
367;  forms  designs  upon  tiie 
kingdom  of  Naples,  i.  380 ;  enters 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  Louis 
XII.,  i.  381 ;  his  motives  for  such 
measure,  i.  383 ;  possesses  himself 
of  the  city  of  Modena,  i.  384 ; 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Vene- 
tians with  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  emperor,  L  385;  deeqpatches 
Bembo  as  his  legate  to  Venice,  i. 
385;  endeavours  to  maintain  his 
neutrality  in  the  contests  respect- 
ing Milan,  IL  4;  compelled  by 
Francis  I.  to  take  a  decided  part, 
he  accedes  to  the  league  against 
France,  ii.  10;  relaxes  in  his 
opposition  to  Francis  I.,  ii.  17; 
forms  an  alliance  with  him,  ii.  26 ; 
visits  Florence,  ii.  33 ;  his  splendid 
proces»on,  ii.  35 ;  visits  the  tomb 
of  his  father,  u.  36 ;  arrives  at 
Bologna,  ii.  36 ;  his  interview 
there  with  Francis  I.,  ii.  37 ;  par- 
ticular occurrences  on  that  occa- 
sion, ii.  39 ;  abolishes  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  ii.  40  ;  concludes 
the  Concordat  with  Francis  I.,  ii. 
42 ;  returns  to  Florence,  ii.  43 ; 
expels  Borghese  Petrucci  from 
Siena,  ii.  44  ;  in  danger  of  being 
seized  on  by  barbarian  corsairs,  ii. 
45;  suspected  by  Francis  I.  of 
having  favoured  the  attempt  of 
the  emperor  against  Milan,  ii.  51 ; 
forms  designs  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  iL 
52 ;  excommunicates  the  duke  of 


Urbino,  and  expels  him  from  his 
dominions,  ii.  54 ;  invests  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  with  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  ii.  56  'y  refuses  to  absolve 
the  exiled  duke,  ii.  56 ;  his  aversion 
to  the  establishment  of  a  French 
gevemment  in  Italy,  ii.  58;  at^ 
tempts  to  engage  the  Swiss  against 
Francis  I.,  ii.  58  ;  endeavours  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  treaty 
of  Noyon,  ii.  B^ ;  forms  the  treaty 
of  London  with  Henry  VIIL  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  iL  60; 
motives  of  Leo  X.  for  opposing  the 
general  pacification,  ii.  61 ;  re- 
quires the  aid  of  all  ChristoBdom 
against  the  duke  of  Urbino,  iL  62; 
conspiracy  by  several  of  tiie  car- 
dinals to  destroy  him  by  poison, 
iL  70 ;  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, ii.  72;  creates  in  one  day 
thirty-one  cardinals,  ii.  77;  esta- 
blishes the  Roman  see  in  great 
splendour,  ii.  81 ;  promotes  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  iL  82; 
his  statue  erected  by  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  iL  82 ;  promulgates  in- 
dulgences for  sale  in  Grermany^  ii. 
91 ;  impolicy  of  this  measure,  ii. 
92;  inclined  to  temperate  mea- 
sures against  Luther,  ii.  94 ;  ex- 
horted by  the  emperor  Maximilian 
to  interfere,  ii.  96;  summons 
Luther  to  appear  at  Rome,  ii.  97 ; 
writes  to  tibie  elector  of  Saxony 
respecting  him,  iL  97;  consente 
that  the  cause  of  Luther  may  be 
heard  in  Germany,  ii.  98 ;  issues 
a  bull,  asserting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  ii.  102;  «icou- 
rages  men  of  talents,  u.  108  ; 
presents  the  poet  Tebaldeo  with 
five  hundred  ducats,  u.  110 ; 
confers  on  the  poet  Bernardo 
Accolti  the  duchy  of  Nepi,  ii.  Ill ; 
enriches  Agostino  Beazzano  by 
church  preferments,  Ii.  116;  hui 
reception  of  Ariosto  at  Rome,  ii. 
119  ;  grants  him  a  papal  bull  for 
the  publication  of  his  '<  Orlando 
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Fnrioso,"  ii.  121  ;  appoints  Sado- 
leti  bishop  of  Carpentras,  ii.  146 ; 
presents  Augurelli,  in  return  for 
his  *'  Chrysopoeia,"  with  an  empty 
purse,  ii.  149 ;  requests  Sanazzaro 
to  publish  his  Latin  poem,  ^'De 
Partu  Virginis/'  ii.  161  ;  receives 
y ida  with  great  kindness  at  Rome, 
u.  155 ;  suggests  to  him  the  sub- 
ject of  his  "Christiad,"  ii.  165; 
commended  in  the  Latin  writings 
of  Fracastoro,  ii.  160 ;  encourages 
Marc- Antonio  Flaminio,  ii.  168 
his  liberality  to  Guide  Postumo 
Silvestri,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  176 
amuses  himself  witii  the  absur< 
dities  of  pretended  poets,  ii.  179 
endeavours  to  unite  the  Christian 
minces  in  a  league  against  the 
Turks,  ii.  188 ;  publishes  a  general 
truce  for  five  years,  ii.  1 89 ;  forms 
the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Turks,  ii.  190;  prevails  only  on 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  engage 
in  a  defensive  alliance,  iL  191 ;  his 
profusion  on  the  marriage  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  ii.  193 ;  remon- 
strates with  Francis  I.  on  his  neg- 
lect of  the  celebrated  Trivulzio,  ii. 
465  (n) ;  opposes  Charles  of  Spain 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Romans,  ii.  195 ; 
refuses  to  grant  him  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  ii.  1 96 ;  his  motives,  ii. 
197;  his  views  and  conduct  on 
the  election  of  Charles  V.,  ii.  198 ; 
obtains  the  opinion  of  Machiavelli 
on  the  government  of  Florence, 
ii.  203  ;  establishes  new  regula- 
tions there,  ii.  205  ;  endeavours  to 
pacify  Luther,  ii.  208  ;  confers  on 
the  elector  Frederick  the  conse- 
crated rose,  ii.  208  ;  publicly  con- 
demns the  doctrines  of  Luther  by 
a  papal  bull,  ii.  215  ;  the  execution 
of  his  bull  suspended  at  Wittem- 
berg,  ii.  218 ;  his  bull  publicly 
burnt  by  Luther,  ii.  219  ;  des- 
patches Aleandro  as  his  legate  to 
the  emperor,  ii.  221 ;  endeavours 


to  reform  the  calendar,  iL  264 ; 
interposes  on  behalf  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  newly-conquered 
countries,  ii.  258  ;  increases  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  ii.  278  ; 
encourages  the  research  of  antiqui- 
ties, ii.  310 ;  places  in  the  Vatican 
the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  ii. 
391  ;  his  Iambics  on  the  statue  of 
Lucretia,  ii.  311  ;  said  to  have  or- 
dered a  magnificent  funeral  for 
Braraante,  the  great  architect, 
which  he  attended  vnth  his  whole 
court,  ii.  491,  (n) ;  employs  Michel- 
Agnolo  to  rebmld  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  ii.  331  ;  en- 
gages Rafiaello  to  proceed  u\  paint- 
ing the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  iL 
332 ;  his  portrait  by  Rafi^llo,  iL 
336  ;  account  of  lus  i>ortrait  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  copied  from 
Raffaello,  formerly  in  possession  of 
the  author,  now  in  the  collection  at 
Holkham,  ii.  497  (n)  ;  employs 
RafPaello  to  make  a  survey  aod 
delineation  of  Rome,  ii.  341  ;  en- 
gages various  artists  in  his  service, 
ii.  346  ;  great  works  completed  by 
him  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  ii. 
348  ;  seizes  upon  several  of  the 
smaller  states  of  Italy,  ii.  355  ;  be- 
trays and  puts  to  death  Gian- 
Paolo  Baglioni,  ii.  356  ;  attempts 
to  possess  himself  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  ii.  357,  accused  of  having 
conspireid  against  the  life  of  the 
duke,  ii.  358  ;  meditates  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  and  Span- 
iards from  Italy,  u.  358  ;  engages 
Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  service, 
ii.  358  ;  forms  a  treaty  with 
Charles  V.  for  restoring  the  fiunily 
of  Sforza  to  Milan,  ii.  359  ;  com- 
mences hostilities  against  the 
French,  iL  362  ;  captures  Milan, 
ii.  367  ;  his  sudden  indisposition 
and  death,  ii.  370  ;  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  he  was  poisoned,  iL 
371  ;  original  letter  from  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  communicating 
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his  death  to  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  505 
{n.)  his  monument,  ii.  373  ;  diver- 
sity of  opinions  respecting  his 
character,  ii.  374  ;  causes  of  such 
diversity,  ii.  375  ;  inquiry  into  his 
real  character,  ii.  376 ;  his  person 
and  manners,  ii.  377  ;  ^his  intel- 
lectual endowments,  ii.  378  ;  his 
political  conduct  considered  ii. 
378  ;  his  ecclesiastical  character, 
iL  380  ;  his  supposed  neglect  of 
sacred  literature,  ii.  381 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Erasmus,  ii.  386 ; 
charged  with  profligacy  and  irre- 
ligion,  ii.  388 ;  aspersions  on  his 
moral  character,  ii.  389;  his  re- 
laxations and  amusements^  ii.  390; 
his  knowledge  of  music,  ii.  390 ;  his 
predilection  for  huffoons,  ii.  391 ; 
his  abstinence,  ii.  392;  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  ii.  393; 
his  encouragement  of  letters  and 
of  arts,  ii.  394 ;  how  far  he  was 
rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the 
other  sovereigns  of  his  time,ii.  396. 

Xeonica  Nicolo,  see  Tomeo. 

Literature,  state  of  in  Rome  in  1492, 
i.  31 ;  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  i.  374 ;  effects 
of  its  revival  on  the  estabUshed 
religion,  ii.  87  ;  consequences  of 
the  Reformation  upon  it,  ii.  237. 

London,  treaty  of,  ii.  60. 

Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Louis  XII.,  defeats  the  NeapoU- 
tans  at  Rapello,  i.  90  ;  asserts  his 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  i. 
132  ;  succeeds  to  the  crown  of 
France  on  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.,  i.  160  ;  divorces  his  wife, 
and  marries  the  dowager  queen 
of  Charles  VIII.,  i.  161  ;  resolves 
on  the  conquest  of  Milan,  i.  168  ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  tiie  pope 
and  Venetians,  i.  169  ;  possesses 
himself  of  the  states  of  Milan, 
i.  1 72  ;  conspires  with  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  betray  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  partition  his  domi- 
nions, i.  181. 

VOL.  II. 


Louis  XII.  attacks  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  i.  182 ;  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  Spain  respecting  the  par- 
tition of  Naples,  i.  198  ;  attacks 
successfully  tibie  Spanish  troops,  i. 
199 ;  his  army  defeated  on  the  6a- 
rigliano,  i  211  ;  his  final  expul- 
sion from  Naples,  i.  218;  causes 
of  his  animosity  against  the  Vene- 
tians, i.  229  joins  the  league  of 
Cambray,  i.  231  ;  defeats  <he  Ve- 
netians at  Ghiaradadda,  i.  235  ; 
storms  the  citadel  of  Peschiera,  i. 
237  ;  opposes  the  authority  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  i.  245  ;  is  desirous  of  re- 
conciliation with  him,  i.  268  ;  is 
deluded  by  him,  i.  269  ;  his  troops 
expelled  from  Italy,'!.  270 ;  intends 
to  attack  the  states  of  Milan,  i. 
307 ;  negotiates  for  the  favour  of 
Leo  X.,  i.  308;  forms  with  the 
Venetians  the  treaty  of  Blois,  i. 
308  ;  attacks  the  Milanese,!.  312  ; 
defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Novara, 
i.  314 ;  again  expelled  from  Italy, 
i.  317 ;  his  humiliation  and  abso- 
lution by  Leo  X.,  i.  332 ;  endea- 
vours to  gain  over  to  his  interests 
the  Helvetic  states,  i.  364  ;  pro- 
poses an  alliance  by  marriage  with 
the  Houses  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
i.  365  ;  is  counteracted  by  Leo  X., 
i.  366  ;  reconciles  his  differences 
with  Henry  VIII.,  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  him,  i  368  ;  rejects 
the  alliance  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
i.  371 ;  marries  the  princess  Mary, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  372  ;  forms 
a  secret  alliance  with  Leo  X.,  i. 
382 ;  dies,  i.  388 ;  his  character, 
i.  389. 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Luther  Martin,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  ii.  84  ;  opposes 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  ii.  92 ;  pub- 
lishes his  propositions,  ii.  93;  re- 
plies to  Silvestro  Prierio,  ii.  94 ; 
summoned  by  Leo  X.  to  appear 
at  Rome,  ii,  96  ;  complains  of  the 
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proceedings  against  him,  li.  97  ; 
obtains  a  hearing  of  his  canse  in 
Germany,  ii.  97;  repairs  to  Angs- 
bore,  ii.  98 ;  his  interriew  with  tiie 
car£nal  of  Gaeta,  ii.  98;  requires 
time  to  deliberate,  ii.  100;  appeals 
to  Leo  X.  ii.  100  ;  his  doctrines 
opposed  by  a  papal  decree,  ii.  102; 
a{^peals  from  Leo  X.  to  a  general 
council,  iL  103 ;  combines  his 
cause  with  that  of  the  promoters  of 
literature,  ii.  104  ;  his  conduct  to- 
wards Erasmus,  ii.  104  ;  offers  to 
submit  his  opinions  to  the  test  of 
reason  and  scripture,  ii.  105 ;  his 
c<mferenoes  with  Miltitz,  ii.  209; 
is  prevailed  on  to  write  to  Leo  X., 
ii.  211 ;  sarcastic  tenor  of  his  let- 
ter, IL  211 ;  his  doctrines  publicly 
condemned  by  a  papal  bull,  ii.  215 ; 
bums  the  pope's  bull  at  Wittem- 
berg,  ii.  219;  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  farour  of  Charles  Y.,  ii  220; 
cited  to  appear  before  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  ii.  223 ;  proceeds  to 
Worms,  ii.  223  ;  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  emperor,  ii.  224 ; 
circumstances  attending  it,  ii.  225 ; 
his  second  appearance,  ii.  225;  re- 
fuses to  retract  his  writings,  ii. 
226 ;  observations  on  his  conduct, 
ii.  227;  quits  Worms  to  return  to 
Wittemberg,  ii.  230 ;  is  seized  on 
by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  ii.  231;  his  doctrines  at- 
tacked by  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  231  ; 
his  conduct  and  character  consi- 
dered, ii.  234;  his  bold  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
ii.  235  ;  his  inflexible  adherence 
to  his  own  opinions,  ii.  235. 

Machiavelli  Niccolo,  ambassador 
from  the  Florentines  to  Louis 
XII.,  177 ;  his  account  of  the 
means  adopted  by  Caesar  Borgia 
for  the  destruction  of  the  princes 
of  Italy,  i.  189 ;  engages  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Medici,  i. 


289  ;  pardoned  by  Leo  X.,  i.  305 ; 
his  memoir  addressed  to  Leo  X. 
on  the  government  of  Florence,  ii. 
203 ;  conspires  a  second  thne 
against  the  Medici,  ii  290;  his 
history  of  Florence,  ii  290  ;  esti- 
mate of  his  political  writings,  ii. 
291. 

Majo  Giuniano,  of  Naples;,  preceptor 
of  Sanazzaro,  i.  41. 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  his  engravings 
on  copper,  u.  350. 

Mantua^  diet  of,  i  277. 

Mantnano  Battista,  a  Latin  poet,!. 
50. 

Manuzio  Aldo,  account  of  him,  L  59 ; 
instructs  Alberto  Pio,  lord  of  Cax- 
pi,  i.  59 ;  his  acquaintance  with 
Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandola,  1 60; 
his  motives  for  undertakmg  to 
print  the  works  of  the  ancients,  i. 
60  ;  estabHshes  his  press  at  Venice, 
and  founds  an  academy  there,  i  6 1 ; 
progress  and  success  of  his  under- 
takmg, i.  61  ;  inscribes  to  Leo  X 
the  first  edition  of  the  works  of 
Plato,  i.  343 ;  obtains  from  Leo  X. 
a  papal  privilege,  i.  346. 

Marck  Robert  de  la,  gallant  action 
of,  i  315. 

Marignano,  battle  of,  ii.  23. 

Marone  Andrea,  an  extemporary 
Latin  poet,  ii.  178. 

Marullus  Michaele,  i  42 ;  encourages 
Charles  VIII.  to  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  i.  115. 

Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  mar- 
ries Louis  XII.,  i.  372  ;  left  a 
widow,  and  marries  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  i.  390. 

Mattioli  Pier-Andrea,  his  commen- 
taries on  Dioscorides,  ii  260. 

Mauro  Francesco,cultivates  ihepoesia 
Bemesca,  ii.  128. 

Maximilian,  emperor  elect,  recon- 
ciled to  Charles  Vin.,i.  95  ;  enters 
Italy  in  great  force,  i.  147  ;  his 
attempt  frustrated,  i.  148  ;  noakes 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
city  of  Padua,  i.  240 ;  joins  Leo 
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X.  in  the  treaty  of  Mechlin,  i. 
310  ;  serres  in  the  British  army 
under  Henry  VIII.,  i.  318  ;  razes 
the  town  of  Teronenne,  i.  318  ; 
submits  his  di£ference8  with  the 
Venetians  to  Leo  X.,  i.  324 ;  joins 
widi  Enghmd  and  Spain  in  the 
treaty  against  Francis  I.,  ii.  '47 ; 
enters  Italy  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  ii.  49  ;  his  ineffectoal  at- 
tempt against  Milan,  iL  50  ;  joins 
with  Leo  X.  and  Henry  YIII.  in 
tiie  league  of  London,  ii.  60  ;  ac- 
cedes to  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  ii. 
60;  exhorts  Leo  X.  to  proceed 
against  Luther,  ii.  96 ;  dies,  ii.  289. 

Ha^uoli  Francesco,  cialled  <<  Par-, 
migiano,"  his  beautiful  etchings, 
ii.  353. 

Mechlin,  treaty  o^  i.  310. 

Medici,  the  fiamily  of,  expelled  from 
Florence,  i.  100  ;  their  palace 
plundered,  i.  100  ;  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  native  place,  i.  148 ; 
make  a  second  attempt  to  enter 
Florence,  L  155 ;  unsuccessful  in 
a  third  attempt,  i.  163 ;  attempt  a 
fourth  time  to  effect  tiieir  return 
to  Florence,  i.  178;  again  en- 
deavour to  effect  their  restoration, 
L  279 ;  restored  to  Florence,i.  284 ; 
methods  adopted  by  them  to  secure 
their  power,  i.  287 ;  conspiracy 
against  them,  i.  288 ;  delibentions 
at  Rome,  for  their  aggrandizement^ 

i.  379. Alessandro  de',  after^ 

wards  called  duke  of  Florence, 
ii.  201 ;  created  duke  of  Citta  di 

Penna,  ii.  359. Alfonsina  de', 

her  cautious  advice  to  her  son 

Lorenzo,  i.   378. Clarice  de', 

daughter  of  Piero,  marries  Philippe 
Strozzi,  i.  212.— ^Giovanni  de', 
see  Leo  X. Giovanni  de*,  cap- 
tain of  the  bande  nere,  his  early  mi- 
litary services,  ii.  438  (n.)  ;  lus  in- 
trepidity, ii.  367. Giovanni  de', 

son  of  Pier-Francesco,  encourages 
Charles  VIII.  to  enter  Italy,  i.  94  ; 
returns  to  Florence  and  assumes 


the  name  of  <*  Popolani,*'  i.  100. 

Giuliano  de*,  expelled  the  city 

of  Florence  witii  his  brothers, 
i.  99  ;  restored  to  his  native  place, 
i.  284 ;  acknowledged  as  chief  of 
the  state,  i.  286 ;  institutes  the 
order  of  tiie  Diamond,  i.  286  ;  his 
Impreaa,  or  arms,  i.  287 ;  mediates 
between  Leo  and  Louis  XII., 
i.  287  ;  relinquishes  his  authority 
at  Florence  to  reside  at  Rome, 
i.  307  ;  his  moderation  and  ur- 
banity, i.  327 ;  appointed  a  Roman 
citizen,  i.  329 ;  rejoicings  at  Rome 
on  that  occasion,  i.  330  ;  his  ami- 
able character,  i.  379;  married 
Filiberta  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  ii.  5  ;  confidential  letter  to 
him  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
ii.  7 ;  commands  the  Roman 
cavalry  as  general  of  the  church, 
ii.  16  ;  his  death,  ii.  44.  Giulio 
de',  son  of  the  elder  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YIL, 
i.  20 ;  despatched  to  Rome  with 
information  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna, i.  264  ;  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal,  i.  325 ;  advises  Leo  X. 
against  pusillanimous  measures, 
ii.  19 ;  takes  the  command  in  the 
war  of  Urbino,  ii.  67  ;  directs  the 
affairs  of  Tuscany  under  Leo  X., 
ii.  205  ;  legate  to  the  allied  army 
before  Milan,  ii.  365 ;  captures  the 
city  of  Milan,  ii.  367  ;  original 
letter  of,  communicatii^the  death 
of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  YIIL,  and 
transmitting  to  him  the  bidl  for 
his  title  of  defender  of  the  faith, 
ii.  505.  («.) Ippolito  de*,  after- 
wards   cardinal,    a   favourite    of 

Leo  X.,  ii.  201. Lorenzo  de', 

called  the  Magnificent,  father  of 
Leo  X.,  destines  his  son  Giovanni 
to  the  diurch,  i.  8 ;  his  account  of 
the  early  promotions  of  liis  son, 
i.  8  ;  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  his 
son  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  i.  1 0  ; 
his  account  of  the  elevation  of  his 
son  to  th  fit  dignity,  i  13  ;  en- 
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deavours  to  shorten  his  son's  pro- 
bation, i.  1 9  ;  his  advice  to  his  son 
on  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  i.  23  ; 

his  death,  i.  64. Lorenzo  de', 

son  of  Pier-Francesco,  encourages 
Charles  VIII.  to  enter  Italy,  i.  81  ; 
returns  to  Florence  and  assumes 
the  name  of  "Popolani,"  i.  103. 

Lorenzo  de*,  son  of  Piero, 

afterwards  Duke  of  Urbino,  i.  212 ; 
assumes  the  government  of  Flo- 
rence, i.  327  ;  entertains  the 
Florentines  with  tournaments, 
i.  377  ;  cautious  advice  to  him 
from  his  mother,  L  378  ;  his  ambi- 
tious character,  i.  379  ;  commands 
the  Florentine  troops  against 
Francis  L,  ii.  16  ;  hesitates  to 
proceed  against  the  enemy,  ii.  23  ; 
attacks  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
iL  54  ;  assumes  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Urbino,  ii.  56  ;  conducts  the 
war  of  Urbino,  ii.  65  ;  is  danger- 
ously wounded  before  the  fortress 
of  Mondolfo,  ii.  66 ;  marries  Made- 
laine  de  la  Tour,   ii.    193  ;    his 

death,  ii.   200. Madalena  de', 

daughter  of  Lorenzo,  married  to 
Francesco  Cibo,  son  of  Innocent 

VIII.,  i.  10. Piero  de',  brother 

of  Leo  X.,  visits  Rome,  i.  10  ; 
accompanies  his  brother  from 
Fiesole  to  Florence  after  receiving 

the  insigna  of  cardinal,  i.  23. 

Piero  de',  forms  an  alliance  with 
Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  i.  73  ; 
declines  the  proposed  alliance  with 
Charles  VIIL,  L  80 ;  his  agents 
driven  from  Lyons,  i.  83  ;  sur- 
renders to  Charles  VIII.  the  fort- 
resses of  Tuscany,  i.  96;  his  letter 
to  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
i.  96  ;  incurs  tlie  displeasure  of 
the  Florentines,  i.  98 ;  is  opposed 
on  attempting  to  enter  the  palace, 
and  expelled  the  city,  i.  99 ;  re- 
tires to  Venice,  i.  103  ;  loses 
the  opportunity  of  being  re- 
stored by  Charles  VIII.,  i.  104  ; 
original  sonnet  of,   i.    163;   pe- 


rishes in  the  river  Grarigliano, 
i.  211. 

Melancthon  Filippo,  Luther's  affec- 
tion for  him,  iL  98  ;  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Luther,  ii.  103  ;  takes 
a  part  in  the  disputations  at 
Leipsic,  iL  210  ,*  softens  the  a^ 
rity  of  Luther's  doctrines,  iL  237. 

Menaldo,  commander  of  Ostia,  led  in 
triumph  to  Rome  by  Gronsalvo, 
L  151.  ^ 

Michele  Antonio,  a  Neapolitan  acade- 
mician, i.  42. 

Michelozzi  Bemado,  one  of  the  in- 
structors of  Leo  X.,  i.  16. 

Military  discipline,  improvements  in, 
L  227. 

Miltitz  Charles,  sent  by  Leo  X  as 
his  legate  to  pacify  Luther,  ii.  208 ; 
his  conferences  with  Luther,  ii. 
209  :  renews  his  efforts  to  appease 
him,ii.  211. 

Minoziano  Alessandro,  of  Milan, 
pirates  the  first  edition  of  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  i.  358. 

Mirandola,  captured  by  Julius  IL, 
L  246. 

Molza  Francesco  Maria,  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  iL  117. 

Monpensier  Gilbert  de  BourboD, 
duke  de,  viceroy  of  Charles  VIII. 
in  Naples,  i.  127  ;  compelled  to 
I'etire  to  Atella,  i.  141  ;  sun'enders 
himself  to  the  Spanish  troops, 
i.  141 ;  his  death,  L  141. 

Montalto  Lodovico,  a  Neapolitan 
academician,  i.  42. 

Montefeltri  Guidubaldo  di,  duke  of 
Urbino,  his  eulogy  by  Bembo, 
L  47  ;  by  Castiglione,  i.  49. 

Moral  Philosophy,  study  of,  ii.  261. 

Morone  Girolamo,  advises  Maxi- 
milian Sforza  to  resign  his  domi- 
nions, ii.  26  ;  negotiates  for  an 
attack  on  the  French,  ii.  58. 

Mozzarello  Giovanni,  called  "Mutius 
Arelius,"  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  176  ; 
his  unfortunate  death,  ii.  177. 

Musurus  Marcus,  letter  to  him  from 
Leo  X,  i.  341  ;  translation  of  hii; 
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Greek  verses  prefixed  to  tlie  first 
edition  of  Plato,  i.  342,  et  421  ; 
appointed  archbishop  of  Malvasia, 
i.  342  ;  dies,  i.  343. 

Naples,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  i.  ^1  ;  disputed  claims  of 
the  families  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
to  the  sovereignty,  i.  75  ;  secret 
treaty  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  for  its  partition,  i.  181  ; 
dissensions    between    those    mo- 
nai'chs  respecting  its  division,  i. 
197 ;    finally  conquered   by    the 
Spaniards,  i.  202. 
Nardi  Jacopo,  his  history  of  Flo- 
rence, ii.  295. 
Katnral  history,  study  of,  ii.  259. 
Katural    philosophy,    study    of,    ii. 
251. 

Navagero  Andrea,  his  Kf§  and  writ- 
ings, ii.  163  ;  exhorts  Leo  X.  to 
attack  the  Turks,  ii  464  (»). 
Kavarro  Pietro,  his  advice  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  i.  260  ;  made 
prisoner  by  the  French,  i.  261  ; 
released  by  Francis  I.  and  com- 
mands the  Basque  infantry  in  his 
service,  ii.  15. 

Nelli  Pietro,  called  "  Andrea  da  Ber- 
gamo," ii.  130. 

Nemours,  duke  of,  attacks  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
i.  199;  his  defeat  and  death, 
i.  201. 

Nerli  Filippo  de',  ii.  293 ;  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  civil  affairs  of 

Florence,ii.  294. Bernardo  and 

Neri  de',  pubhshers  of  the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  ii.  293. 

Nestor  Dionysius,  his  vocabulary, 
i.  54. 

Nicholas  III.  enlarged  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  ii.  312. 

Nicholas  V.,  his  extensive  project  for 
improving  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can, ii.  312. 

Niello,  Stampe  di,  ii.  550. 

Nifo  Agostino,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  philosophy,  ii,  248. 


Nino  Antonio,  a  conspirator  against 

Leo  X.,  ii.  70  ;  executed,  ii.  75. 
Novara,  battle  of,  i.  313. 
Novara   Giovanni  di,  or  Johannes 

Novariensis,  points  out  the  errors 

of  the  calendar,  ii.  254. 
Novels,  writers  of,  in  the  time  of 

Leo  X.,  ii.  269. 
Noyon,  treaty  of,  ii.  60. 
Numalio  Cristoforo,  appointed  a  car. 

dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Orlandini  Piero,  conspires  against 
the  Medici,  i.  289;  pardoned  by 
Leo  X.,  I  305. 
Orsini  Carlo,  defeats  tlie  ti'oops  of 

Alexander  VI.,  i.  150; Clarice, 

mother  of  Leo  X.,  her  dream,  i. 
2. Franciotto,  nominated  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. Nicolo, 

count  of  Pitigliano,  general  of  the 
Venetians,  i.  234 ;  his  opinion  on 
their  mode  of  defence,  i.  234 ; 
defeated  by  Louis  XII.  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ghiaradadda,  i.  235;    his 

death,  i.  242. Paolo,  put   to 

death  by  Cesar  Borgia  at  Sinigag- 
lia,  i.  192.- — Rinaldo,  archbishop 
of  Florence,  his  embassy  to  Rome, 

i.    20. Virginio    engages    to 

assist  the  Medici  in  recovering  the 
city  of  Florence,  i.  148  ;  his  im- 
successful  attempt,  i.  149. 

Ostia  captured  by  Gonsalvo  d'Agui- 
lar,  i.  151. 

Ottley  Wm.  Young,  his  History  of 
Engraving;  value  and  beauty  of 
the  work,  ii.  503  (».) 

Padua  recovered  by  the  Venetians, 
i.  240  ;  ineffectual  attempt  upon  it 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  i.  240. 

Pagnini  Sante,  encouraged  by  Leo 
X.  to  publbh  his  ti-anslation  cf 
the  Bible,  i.  360. 

Palisse  Le  Sieur  de,  a  French  com- 
mander, surpises  Prosper©  Co- 
lonna,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
ii.  18. 

Pallai  Biagio,  called  "Blosius  Pal- 
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ladiuB,  a  Latin  poet,  il  182 ;  pub- 
lishes the  «  Coryciana,"  ii.  183. 

Pallayicini  Giovan  Battista,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.,  ii.  80. Christoforo,  a  noble 

Milanese,  put  to  death  by  Lautrec, 
u.  367. 

Pandolfini  Nicolo  created  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Paolo  Fra,  his  animadversions  on 
Leo  X.,  ii.  381. 

Papal  government,  nature  of,  i.  3; 
its  advantages,  i.  6 ;  how  exer- 
cised in  the  middle  ages,  ii.  84. 

Pardo  Giovanni,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demician, L  42. 

Parmenio  Lorenzo,  Oiistode  of  the 
Vatican  library,  ii.  271. 

Parmigiano,  see  Mazzuoli. 

Passerini  Silvio,  nominated  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.,  it  79. 

Pazzi  Cosmo  de'  archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence, conspires  against  the  Me- 
dici, i.  289. 

Pellegrino  da  Modena,  paints  in  the 
Vatican,  ii.  338. 

Penni  Giov.  Francesco,  called  "II 
Fattore,''  a  pupil  of  Kaffaello,  ii. 
338. 

Petrarca,  his  reproacnes  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  ii.  84. 

Petrucci  Borghese,   expelled  from 

Siena  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  44. Raf- 

faello  obtains  the  chief  authority 
in  Siena,  ii.  44 ;  appointed  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79, Alfonso, 

a  cardinal,  conspires  to  destroy  Leo 
X.  by  poison,  ii.  69  ;  is  seized  on 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  71 ;  degraded  from 
his  rank,  ii.  75  ;  strangled  in  pri- 
son, ii.  75. 

Piccolomini  Francesco,  see  Pius  III. 

Pico  Giovanni,  of  Mirandola,  his 
friendship    with    Aldo    Manuzio, 

i.  60. Galeotto  assassinates  his 

uncle  Giovan- Francesco,  ii.  251. 

Giovan-Francesco,    count  of 

Mirandola,  ambassador  of  Julius 
II.,  i.  245  ;  restored  to  his  domi- 
nions by  Julius  II.,  i.  247. 


Giovan-Francesco,  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  ii.  251 ;  his  un- 
happy death,  ii.  251. Lodovioo, 

count  of  Mirandola,  killed,  L  241. 

Pio  Alberto,  lord  of  Carpi;  i.  59. 

Pippi  GiuUo  called  "  Giulio  Romano," 
a  disciple  of  Raffaello,  assists  him 
in  painting  the  Vatican,  ii.  337. 

Pisa,  asserts  its  liberties,  i.  101 ;  the 
inhabitants  entreat  tiie  protection 
of  Charles  VUL,  i.  131 ;  prepare 
for  their  defence,!.  146  ;  exerti(ni8 
for  that  purpose,  i.  165 ;  repulse 
the  Florentines,  i.  176  ;  surrender 
to  the  Florentines,  i.  242 ;  council 
of,  i.  250;  transfer  their  sesaian 
to  Milan,  i.  250. 

Pisani  Francesco,  appointed  a  cardif 
nal  by  Leo  X.,  ii  80. 

Pius  III.,  Francesco  Piccolomini,  L 
25  ;  hiis  election  and  short  ponti* 
ficate,  i.  204. 

Platonic  philosophy,  its  effects  on  the 
estabUshed  religion,  ii.88 ;  its  study 
restrained  by  the  church,  iL  89. 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  works  com- 
mented on  and  published,  ii.  260. 

Foderico  Francesco,  a  NeapoUtan 
academician,  i.  40. 

Folitiano  Angelo,  an  early  instructor 
of  Leo  X.,  i.  15  ;  his  letter  to  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  i.  15 ;  original  letter 
from  him  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
i.  426 ;  his  Latin  writings  com> 
pared  with  those  of  Pontano,  L  33 ; 
inventory  of  his  library  at  his 
death,  i.  454  (n). 

Pollajuolo  Antonio,  an  early  engraver 
on  copper,  i.  350. 

Pomponazzo  Pietro,  called  "Perotto,*' 
an  eminent  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, ii,  246. 

Pontano  Giovanni,   called    "Jovia- 
nus  Pontanus,"  i.  31 ;  his  various 
works,  i.  32;    his  Latin  poetry 
compared  with  that  of  Politisi^ 
i.  33 ;  appointed  secretary  to  Ap 
fonso  II.,  i.  87  ;  his  oration  before 
Charles  VIII.,  i.  126  ;  his  treatise, 
«  De  Principe  **      262  ;  his  work. 
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**  De  Obediential'  and  other  moral 
writings,  iL  263. 

Pontremoli,  massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  by  Charles  VIII.,  i.  133. 

Ponzetto  Ferdinando,  created  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  iL  80. 

Popes,  origin  of  their  temporal  au- 
tiiority,  i.  4 ;  mode  of  electing, 
i.296. 

Portio  Camillo,his  oration  in  praise  of 
Emanuel,  kmg  of  Portugal,  i.  32. 

Prato  sacked  by  the  Spaniards,! 281. 

Prie  Aymar  de,  captures  the  terri- 
tory of  Genoa,  ii.  16. 

Prierio  Silvestro,  master  of  the 
apostolic  palace,  answers  the  pro- 
positions of  Luther,  ii.  94. 

Pucci  Lorenzo,  endeavours  to  assist 
the  cause  of  the  Medici  in  Flo- 
rence ;  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  i.  278. 

Pnntormo  Giacomo  da,  employed  as 
painter  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  348. 

QuEBNo  Camillo,  Called  the  ^  arch- 
poet,"  ii  180. 

Raffasllo  d^Urbino,  see  Sanzio. 
Raimondi  Mark- Antonio,  an  eminent 

engrayer  on  copper,  ii.  351. 
Rongone  Ercole,  raised  to  the  rank 

of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 
HaimuBio  Giovan-Battista,  ii.  162. 
Itavenna   attacked   by  the   French 

under  Graston  de  Foisc,  i.  258; 

battle  of,  L  259. 
Kayenna  Marco  da,  an  engraver,  ii. 

352. 
Keformation  of  the  church,  its  origin, 

ii.  84;  by  what  means  promoted 

by  Luther,  ii.   103;   its  further 

progress,  ii.    207;     uncharitable 

spirit  of  its  first    promoters,  ii. 

235  ;  its  effects  on  literary  studies, 

ii.  236 ;  on  the  fine  arts,  ii.  239  ; 

on  the  political  and  moral  state  of 

Europe,  ii.  242. 
Relics  sent  by  the  Turkish  emperor 

to  the  pope,  i.  27. 
Rhallus  Manilius,   appointed  arch- 


bishop of  Malvasia  by  Leo  X.,  i. 
342. 

Riario  Rafilaello,  cardinal  of  S. 
Greorgio,  i.  25;  favours  the  elec- 
tion of  Leo  X.,  L  297 ;  conspires 
against  Leo  X.,  ii.  72;  degi^ed 
from  his  rank,  ii.  75 ;  pardoned 
and  restored  to  favour,  ii.  76; 
quits  Rome  to  reside  at  Naples, 
ii.  76. 

Ricci  Pietro,  called  « Petrus  Crini- 
tus,"  i.  56 ;  laments  the  approach- 
ing calamities  of  Naples,  i.  458 
(n.) ;  his  ode  on  the  prospect  of 
expelling  the  French  &om  Naples, 
i.461(w.) 

Ridolfi  Nicolo,  created  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.,  u.  78. 

Riva  An^a,  the  Venetian  commis- 
sary, hung  with  his  son  by  Louis 
XIL,  i.  237. 

Robbia  Luca  della,  an  artist  employed 
byLeoX.,ii.  346. 

Rome,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  i.  29  ;  in  1513,  i.  335  ;  its 
population  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
ii.  440  (».) 

Rosi  Francesco  de',  presents  to  Leo 
X.  his  translation  of  an  Arabic 
MS.,  i.  360. 

Rosmini  Cav.,  his  excellent  Life  of 
Trivulzio ;  attempts  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  betraying  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples,  L  460  (n.) ;  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
by  some  denominated  Melignano, 
or  S.  Donate ;  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  his  mother  Louisa  on  that  event, 
ii  25,  433  (n.)  ;  extract  from  Mo- 
rone's  defence,  on  being  accused 
of  treachery  to  the  duke  his  mas- 
ter, Maximilian  Sforza,  ii.  434(n.)  ; 
error  pointed  out  by  him  ;  some 
inadvertencies  in  his  valuable  work 
detected,  ii.  434  (n,) ;  anecdote  of 
Francesca,  widow  of  Lodovico 
Pico,  and  daughter  of  Gian  Jacopo 
Trivulzio,  i  476  («.)  ;  inadequate 
authority  for  attributing  a  victory 
to  TriviUzio  at  Bologna,  i.  476  (n.) 
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Rosa  Luigi,  nominated  a  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Rovere  Francesco  Maria  della, 
afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  i.  49  ; 
attacks  the  Venetians,  i.  49 ;  assassi- 
nates the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  i.  234 ; 
absolyed  from  his  homicide  by  the 
pope,  i.  235  ;  excommunicated  and 
expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  532  ;  publishes  a  let- 
ter arraigning  ue  conduct  of 
Leo  X.,  ii.  62  ;  recovers  his  do- 
minions, ii.  62  ;  challenges  Loren- 
zo de'  Medici  to  single  combat,  ii. 
65  ;  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem, 
ii.  66  ;  withdraws  his  army,ii.  68; 

resigns  his  dominions,  ii.  68. 

Galeotto  della,  a  carchnal,  his  ac- 
complished character  and  untimely 

death,  i.  214. Giovanni  della, 

lord  of  Sinigaglia,  i.  49. Giu- 

liano  della,  see  Julius  II. 

Rucellai  Bernardo,  refuses  the  office 
of  envoy  from  Florence  to  congra- 
tulate Leo  X.  on  his  election,!.  303. 

Giovanni,   Castellano    of    S. 

Angelo,  ii.  1 37  ;  his  didactic  poem 
«Le  Api,"  ii.  139  ;  his  tragedy  of 
«Oreste,"ii.  139. 

Sabadino  Giovanni  degP  Arienti,  his 
novels  entitled   "  Porrettane,"  ii. 

'  270. 

Sabeo  Fausto,  Ctistode,  or  keeper,  of 
the  Vatican  library,  ii.  279. 

Sacchetti  Franco,  liis  novels  entitled 
«  Pecorone,"  ii.  269. 

Sadoleti  Jacopo,  afterwards  cardinal, 
a  Neapolitan  academician,  i.  42  ; 
appointed  pontifical  secretary  to 
Leo  X.,  i.  306  ;  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  ii.  146  ;  his  verses 
on  tlie  Laocoon  and  Curtius,  ii. 
185 ;  his  oration  against  the  Turks, 
ii.  189  ;  his  library  lost,  ii.  289. 

Solemitano  Masuccio,  his  "Cento 
Novelle,"  ii.  269. 

Salviati  Giovanni,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Sanazzaro  Giacopo,  called  "Actius 


Syncerus,'*  i.  34  ;  his  "  Arcadia," 
i.  35  ;  his  oth^r  writings,  i.  36 ; 
his  dissensions  with  Politiano,  i.  36 ; 
his  sonnet  on  the  abdication  of  Al- 
fonso II.  of  Naples,  i.  458  (n,) ;  ac- 
companies Federico  II.  of  Naples 
into  France,  i.  185 ;  his  Italian 
writings  compared  with  those  of 
Bembo,  ii.  109 ;  his  Latin  writings, 
ii.  150 ;  his  poem  "De  partu  Vir- 
ginis,"  ii.  150. 

Sangro  Giovanni  di,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demican,  i.  39. 

Sanseverino  Cardinal,  conunands  in 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  i.  259  ;  re- 
stored to  his  rank  by  Leo  X.,i.  332. 

Sansovino,  see  Contucci. 

Sanzio  Raffaello,  d*Urbino,  his  early 
studies,  ii.  322 ;  improves  himself 
from  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michel- Agnolo  at  Flo- 
rence, ii.  323 ;  commences  his  pain^ 
ings  in  the  Vatican,  ii.  325 ;  his 
representation  of  Theology,  iL  325 ; 
Philosophy,  ii.  327;  Poetry,  il 
327 ;  Jurisprudence,  ii.  327 ; 
whether  he  improved  his  style 
from  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo, 
at  Rome,  ii.  329 ;  circumstances 
decisive  of  the  question,  ii.  330; 
his  picture  of  Heliodorus,  and 
other  works,  ii.  330 ;  employed  by 
Leo  X.  to  proceed  in  painting  the 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  ii.  332 ;  his 
picture  of  Attila,  ii.  333 ;  its  alle- 
gorical purpose  explained,  ii.  334 ; 
his  picture  of  the  liberation  of  St. 
Peter,  ii.  334 ;  works  executed  by 
him  for  Agostino  Chisi,  ii.  334; 
his  Galatea,  ii.  335  ;  his  history  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  ii.  335;  his 
statue  of  Jonah,  ii.  336  ;  his  por- 
trait of  Leo  X ,  ii.  336  ;  his  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne,  and  other 
works,  ii.  336  ;  his  Loggie,  ii.  337 ; 
liis  cartoons,  ii.  339 ;  his  picture  of 
the  Transfiguration,  ii.  340 ;  his 
designs  for  the  paintings  in  the  hall 
of  Constantino,  ii.  341 ;  employed 
by  Leo  X.  to  delineate  the  remains 
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of  ancient  Rome,  ii.  343 ;  appointed 
by  Leo  X.  prefect  of  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's,  ii.  342 ;  his  report 
to  Leo  X.  on  the  state  of  the  an- 
cient buildings  in  Rome,  ii.  345  ; 
the  original  drawings  of  architectu- 
ral remains  in  Rome  by  his  own 
hand,  made  at  Uie  desire  of  Leo  X., 
now  in  the  library  of  T.  W.  Coke, 
Esq.,  at  Holkham,ii.  501  (n)  ;  his 
death,  ii.  346  ;  further  accoimt  of 
his  works,  and  of  his  scholars,  by 
Coimt  Bossi,  ii.  501  (n)  ;  his  libe- 
ral disposition,  ii.  346. 

Saraceno  Giovan-Antonio,  envoy 
from  Siena,  to  congratulate  Leo 
X.  on  his  elevation,  i,  304. 

Sarto  Andrea  del,  employed  in 
painting  for  Leo  X.  the  palace  of 
Poggio-Cajano,  ii.  348. 

Sauli  Bandinello  de',  cardinal  ar- 
rested as  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Leo  X.,  ii.  71 ;  his  motives 
and  conduct,  ii.  74  ;  degraded  from 
his  rank,  ii,  75 ;  piurdoned  and 
restored  by  Leo  X.,  ii.75. 

Savonarola  Girolamo,  his  violent  ha- 
rangues at  Florence,  i.  27  ;  his  in- 
terview with  Charles  VIII.  at  Pisa, 
i.  131 ;  his  death  and  character,  i. 
161. 

Scala  Bartolommeo,  of  Florence,  i.42. 

Selim  usurps  the  Ottoman  tiirone,  ii. 
186  ;  defeats  the  Sophi  of  Persia, 
ii.  187 ;  conquers  Egypt,  ii.  187 ; 
occasions  great  alarm  in  Italy,  ii. 
188. 

Sforza  Ascanio,  a  cardinal,  i.  25 ; 
Francesco,  alliance  between  Leo  X. 
and  Charles  V.  for  restoring  him  to 
Milan,  ii.  359  ;  obtains  the  govern- 
ment on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  ii.  368. — Gian-Galeazzo, 
duke  of  Milan,  oppressed  by  his 
uncle  Lodovico,  i.  69 ;  his  interview 
with  Charles  VIII.  at  Pavia,  i.  93 ; 

his     death,    i.    93. Lodovico, 

encourap;es  men  of  talents,  i.  53 ; 
his  ambitious  views,  i.  C9  ;  jealous 
of  the  alliance  between  Piero  de' 


Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples,  i. 
71  ;  resolves  to  invite  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy,  i.  71  ;  forms  a 
league  with  the  pope  and  Vene^ 
tians,  i.  72  ;  usurps  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  i.  93 ;  forms  a  new 
alliance  with  Qiarles  VIII.,  i.  142 ; 
his  extravagant  grief  ou  the  death 
of  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Este,  i.  149 ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  Floren- 
tines, i.  159;  betrayed  by  the 
Swiss,  i.  174  ;  his  imprisonment 
and  death,  i  175.— Maximilian, 
restored  to  the  government  of 
Milan,  i.  286  ;  prepares  to  de- 
fend his  dominions  against  Louis 
XIL,  i.  311  ;  his  apprehensions 
of  treachery,  i.  313;  relinquishes 
to  Francis  I.  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
u.  27. 

Silvestri  Guido  Postumo,  accoimt  of 
his  life,iL  174  ;  his  Latin  writings, 
ii.  176. 

Sion,  cardinal  of,  stimulates  the  S^iss 
to  oppose  the  French,  ii.  20. 

Sixtus  IV.,  his  death,  i.  10. 

Society,  errors  incident  to  an  early 
state  of,  ii.  244. 

Soderini  Francesco,  cardinal,  favour- 
ed by  Leo  X.,  i.  305  ;  conspires 

agamst  the  pope,ii.  73. Pietro, 

preserves  Florence  from  the  attacks 
of  Csesar  Borgia,  i.  98  ;  is  ap- 
pointed Oonfaloniere{oT  life,  i.  187 ; 
his  indecision,  i.  187  ;  is  deposed 
from  his  office,  i.  280  ;  escapes  into 
Turkey,  i.  281 ;  is  recalled  and 
favoured  by  LeoX.,  i.  305. 

Sozzini  Bartolommeo,  gives  instruc- 
tions to  Leo  X.,  i.  18. 

Stampa  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetess, 
ii.  128. 

Staupitz  John,  general  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  applied  io  by  Leo  X.  to  pacify 
Luther,  ii.  95 ;  prevails  upon  Luther 
to  address  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaetn 
a  conciliatory  letter,  ii.  101. 

Strozzi  Ercole,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  44. 

Filippo,     marries      Clarice, 

daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  i. 
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212. Tito  VespariBDO,  a  Latin 

poet,  i.  43. 

Suffolk,  duke  of,  marries  Mary,  sister 

,  of  Henry  VIII.    and  widow  of 
Louis  XII.,  i.  389. 

Summonte  Pietro,  a  Neapolitan 
academician,  i.  41. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  defeats  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
i.  319. 

Swiss,  betray  Lodovieo  Sforza,i.  174 ; 
arriye  in  Italy  in  the  service  of 
Leo  X.,  i.  314  ;  defeat  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Novara,  L  315 ; 
compel  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille 
to  enter  into  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  i. 
322  ;  undertake  the  defence  of 
Milaji,  ii.  19  ;  defeated  at  Marig- 
nano  by  Francis  I.,  li.  26  ;  join 
the  pope  and  emperor  Francis  I., 
ii.  365. 

S}inmachus  Pope,  erected  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  ii.  312. 


Taro,  battle  of  the,  i.  136. 

Tebaldeo  Antonio,  i.  41;  his  opinion 
on  the  abdication  of  Alfonso  II. 
of  Naples,  i  458  (n.)  ;  his  sonnet 
on  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.  i.  460  (n.) ;  account 
of  his  life  and  writings,  ii.  109. 

Tebalducci  Anton-Giacomino,defend8 
Leghorn  against  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  i.  147. 

Terouenne  razed-  by  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  i.  318. 

Terracina  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess 
ii.  128. 

Tetzel  John,  answers  the  proposi- 
tions of  Luther,  ii.  93. 

Theophrastus,  his  works  published, 
ii.  260. 

Tintoretto,  the  painter,  terrifies  Pie- 
tro Aretino,  ii.  274. 

Tomeo  Nicolo  Leonico,  first  explains 
the  works  of  Aristotle  in  the 
original  Greek,  ii.  246. 

Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Mamelukes,  deieaA©^  «si^  -^xxX.  ^a 


death  by  Selim,  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  ii.  187. 

Torriano,  the  three  brolhen  of,  u. 
172. 

Toumay  captured  by  Henry  VIII., 
i.  318. 

Tremouille,  duke  of,  attacks  the 
Milanese  as  general  of  Louis  XII., 
L  312  ;  compelled  by  the  Swiss  to 
enter  into  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  L 
821  ;  opposes  the  Swiss  in  Pro- 
vmoe,  UL  14. 

Tribido,  a  Florentine  sculptor,  iL 
348. 

Tribraoo  Modonese,  a  Latin  poet, 
i.43. 

Trissino  Gian-Giorgio,  introdaoes 
the  Verti  tcioUif  or  Italian  blank 
yerse,  ii.  134  ;  his  '^  Italia  liberats 
da'Goti,*'ii  136. 

Trivulzio  Gian-Giacopo,  betrays  tiie 
king  of  Naples,  i.  117  ;  allows  the 
cardinal  de*  Medici  to  escape,  I 
274 ;  enters  Italy  as  Marshal  of 
France,  against  Milan,  i.  315; 
promises  to  deliyer  up  the  duke  of 
Milan  to  Louis  XII.,i.316  ;  passes 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  French, 

ii.  17. Agostino,  raised  to  the 

rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X  ii. 

80. Scaramuccio,  appointed  a 

cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Theodore,  a  commander  in  the 
service  of  the  Venetians,  his 
remark  on  the  death  of  D'Alviano, 
u.  30. 

Vaga  Perino  del,  asosts  Raffaello  io    I 
painting  the  Vatican,  ii.  338.  ' 

Valeriano  Giovan-Pietro,  of  Bellono, 
called  *'  Pierius  Valerianus,"  i.  42 ; 
attends  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  ii 
303 ;  his  treatise,  <<  De  Litera- 
torum  Infelicitate,"  and  other 
writings,  ii.  304. 

Valle  Andrea  della,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Valori  Nicolo,  the  biographer  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent,  conspires 
\    o.^Bdnst  the  Medici,  i.  289 ;  con* 
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demned  to  perpetual  impiiscA- 
ment,  L  305 ;  pardoned  by  Leo  X., 
i.  306. 

Vatican  Palace,  its  erection  and  pro- 
gressive improvements,  ii.  312; 
library  increased  by  Leo  X.,  ii 

<  277;  Oustodi,  or  keepers  of,  ii. 
279  ;  its  state  under  Clement  YIL, 
ii.  280 ;  learned  librarians  of,  ii. 
281. 

Venetians,  causes  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Europeans  against  them,  i. 
225  ;  repel  the  attack  of  the  em- 
peror elect,  Maximilian,  i.  229  ; 
prepare  for  their  defence  against 
the  league  of  Cambray,  i.  233  ; 
their  territories  dismembered,  i. 
237  ;  exertions  of  the  senate,  i. 
239  ;  recover  the  city  of  Padua,  i. 
240 ;  defeated  on  the  Po  by  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  241 ;  pacify 
and  form  an  alliance  with  Julius 
II.,  i.  245 ;  form  with  Louis  XII. 
the  treaty  of  Blois,  i.  310 ;  submit 
their  differences  with  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  to  LeoX.,i.  324 ; 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois  with 
Francis  I.,  ii.  4  ;  assist  him  in  re- 
covering the  Milanese,  ii.  25  ; 
despatch  an  embassy  to  Francis  I. 
at  MUan,  ii.  30  ;  recover  the  city 
of  Brescia,  ii.  BQ. 

Veneziano  Agostino,  an  eminent  en- 
graver on  copper,  ii.  352. 

Verazzani  Giovanni,  an  eminent  na- 
vigator, ii.  256. 

Vercelli  Battista  da,  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Petrucci  to  poison  LeoX., 
ii.  70 ;  executed,  ii.  75. 

Vespucci  Amerigo,  ii.  255. 

Vicenza,  battle  of,  i.  322. 

Vick  Gulielmo  Raimondo,  appointed 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Vida  GJrolamo,  account  of  his  life,  ii. 
154  ;  his  «  Christiad,"  ii.  155 ;  his 
«  Poetics,"  ii.  156 ;  his  Ode  to  Leo 
X.,  exhorting  him  to  attack  the 
Turks,  ii.  464  (»i> 

Vincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano,  paints  in 
tlie  Vatican,  ii.  338. 


Yind  Lkmaido  da,  l  52 ;  hiB  picture 
of  the  Last  Supper,  i.  52 ;  emula- 
tion between  him  and  Michel- Ag- 
nolo,  ii.  317 ;  his  Cartoons  of  the 
Wars  of  Pisa,  ii.  317;  doubts 
respecting  his  visit  to  Bxime  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  349. 

Vio  Tomaso  di,  nominated  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  and  called  cardinal  of 
Gaeto,  or  ^  Cajetanus,"  ii.  78 ;  au- 
thorised by  Leo  X.  to  call  Luther 
before  him  at  Augsburg,  ii.  96  ; 
interview  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther, ii.  99  ;  writes  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  against  Luther,  ii.  102. 

Virunio  Pontico,  i.  54. 

Visconti  Gaspare,  i.  54. 

Vitelli  Paolo,  attempts  to  storm  the 
city  of  Pisa,  i.  147 ;  appointed 
general  of  the  Florentine  army  by 
the  rules  of  astrology,  i.  158  ;  cap- 
tures the  fortress  of  Vico-Pisano, 
i.  162  ;  effects  a  breach  in  the  walls 
of  Pisa,  i.  1 67 ;  brought  to  Florence 

and  decapitated,  i.  167.  Vi- 

telozzo,  put  to  death  by  Caesar 
Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia,  i.  188. 

Volta  Achille  d^a,  wounds  Aretino 
with  a  dagger,  ii.  274. 

Urbino,  seized  on  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  55 ; 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  created  duke 
of,  ii.  56  ;  recovered  by  the  exiled 
duke,  ii.  62  ;  wars  respecting  it, 
ii.  63 ;  ceded  to  Leo  X.,  ii.  68  ; 
united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  ii.  206. 

Urceus  Codrus,  i.  55. 


WiTTEMBEEG,  the  univorsity  of,  inter- 
cedes with  Leo  X.  on  behalf  of 
Luther,  ii.  97. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  appointed  bishop 
of  Toumay,  i.  31 8 ;  succeeds  Chris- 
topher Bambridge  as  archbishop  of 
York,  i.  371 ;  raised  to  the  rank  of 
H  cardinal^  ii.  31. 


XiMENES  Cardinal,  his  great  Complu 
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tcnsian  Polyglot,  dedicated  to  Leo 
X.,  i.  360. 


Zanchi  Basilioy  of  Beigamo>  a  Latin 

poet,  i.  42,  et  ii.  172. 
Zazzi  Hinaldo,  assists  the  cardinal 

de'  Medici  in  effecting  his  escape, 

i.  272. 


Zenone  Rntilio,  a  NeapoUtaii  aca- 
demician, L  41. 

Zizim,  brother  of  tlie  Sultan  Bajazet, 
deliyered  into  the  custody  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  i.  26  ;  accompanies 
Charles  VIII.  on  his  expedition  to 
Naples,  L  112 ;  his  deaili,  i.  lin. , 

Zninglius  promotes  the  Reformation 
in  Switzerland,  u.  232. 


THE  END. 
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